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8T6TBH  OF  PUBLIC  IHSTRUCHON  IN  ONTABIO. 

BT  J.  OEORGB  HODGINS,  LL.  D., 

Deputy  Saperintendent  of  Pabllc  Inetrnctioii  in 
Ontario,  Canada;  read  before  the  Detroit  Meet- 
ing of  tlie  National  Aasociation,  Ang.  S,  1874. 

The  subject  which  I  indicated  to  you, 
Sir,  on  which  I  should  say  a  few  words  to 
this  Convention  was  on  some  of  the 
"  characteristics  of  the  school  system  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario."  In  your  offi- 
cial programme,  however,  I  find  that  you 
have  enlarged  the  subject  of  my  observa- 
tions so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
school  systems  of  Canada.  This,  in  the 
short  paper  which  I  present,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do,  as  the  word  Canada  has 
now  so  wide  a  signification.  Canada 
now  includes  no  less  than  seven  provinces 
— Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Bcotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
British  Columbia  and  Manitoba.  Each 
one  of  these  provinces  has  a  successful 
system  of  education  in  operation,  some- 
what on  the  model  of  that  in  Ontario. 
They,  and  I  trust  you,  will  pardon  me  if 
I  so  far  venture  to  represent  them  this 
evening  as  to  say  that  in  many  respects 
what  I  say  of  one  is  true  of  several, 
though  not  all,  of  the  seven  provinces  of 
Canada. 

Availing  myself,  therefore,  of  the  kind 
invitation  of  your  President  to  prepare  a 
paper  setting  forth  some  of  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  system  of  education 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  as  compared 


with  those  in  the  United  States,  I  shall  do 
so  as  briefly  as  possible. 

We  have,  of  course,  many  things  in 
common  with  the  school  systems  in  the 
various  States;  but  to  these  features  of 
our  educational  law  I  shall  not  refer.  As 
a  preliminary,  I  may  state  that  our  school 
system  rests  upon  our  municipal  system, 
and  that  our  municipal  system  is  as  exten- 
sive and  comprehensive  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it.  Thus  every  township  and 
incorporated  village  has  its  council  of 
five  members,  presided  over  by  a  reeve 
and  deputy  reeve  (or  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman).  These  reeves  and  deputy 
reeves  (which,  with  the  councilors,  are 
elected  directly  by  the  people)  form  the 
municipal  council  for  the  county  and 
manage  all  of  its  affairs.  Every  city  and 
town  has  also  its  mayor  and  council. 
Altogether  these  municipal  councils  num- 
ber about  450  or  500,  or  one  council  for 
every  3,500  of  the  population.  They  are 
considered  as  admirable  training  schools 
for  our  people  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  local  self-government. 

Our  system  of  education  in  Ontario,  as 
in  your  country,  has  for  its  basis  the  pri- 
mary school,  next  the  high  school  and 
collegiate  institutes,  and  lastly  the  univer- 
sity.  Of  the  former,  only,  I  shall  speak 
in  this  paper. 

The  Ontario  public  school  law  embod- 
ies no  principles  which  are  not  felt  to  be 
essential  in  other  countries;  but  I  think 
I  may  safely  say  that  we  have  succeeded 
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in  80  harmonizing  those  essential  prin- 
ciples, and  blending  them  with  our  mu- 
nicipal and  social  systems,  that  under  the 
Divine  blessing  we  have  been  able  to 
construct  a  comprehensive  and  yet  flexi- 
ble scheme  of  public  instruction  for  the 
province. 

The  points  of  divergence  from  many, 
but  not  from  all,  of  the  public  school 
systems  in  the  United  States,  to  which  I 
shall  call  your  attention,  are  as  follows : 

1.  In  regard  to  the  Executive. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  qualification  and  ap- 
pointment of  public  and  high  school  in- 
spectors. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  licensing 
teachers. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  transferring 
pupils  from  the  elementary  to  the  high 
schools. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  provision  for  worn 
out  teachers. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  religious  instruction 
in  the  schools  (including  provision  for 
Roman  Catholic  separate  schools). 

7.  In  regard  to  compulsory  education. 

8.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  supplying 
our  schools  with  maps,  apparatus,  books 
and  requisites. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  Executive.  The 
head  of  the  education  department  is  a 
non-political  and  permanent  officer.  The 
Hev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  who  now  fills  that  post 
so  acceptably,  has  held  it  for  thirty  years. 
The  Legislature  has  thus  far  wisely  held 
that  after  certain  great  principles  of  the 
educational  system  had  been  once  settled 
it  was  sound  national  policy  to  intrust  to 
some  enlightened  and  responsible  person 
(within  certain  restrictions)  the  important 
duty  of  perfecting  and  keeping  in  contin- 
uous  and  active  operation  the  system  of 
public  instruction.  I  speak  not  now  of  a 
ministry  of  public  instruction,  which  has 
its  advantages  as  in  Europe ;  but  the  suc- 
cess and  efficiency  of  our  system  has  nev- 
er  been  subjected  to  periodical  and  inces- 
sant change;  nor  is  its  executive  control 
systematically  risked  at  the  polls  or  bal- 
lot-box, where  sound  judgment  and  wise 
counsels  do  not  always  prevail ;  although 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  administer 
the  system  in  accordance  with  the  "well- 


understood  wishes  of  the  people."  Sys- 
tems of  education  are  not  built  up  in  a 
day.  The  history  of  the  present  educa- 
tional structure  of  Ontario  confirms  this 
truth;  for  with  the  continued  fostering 
care  of  the  Legislature  it  took  at  least  ten 
or  fifteen  years  under  one  guiding  hand 
alone  to  bring  the  system  through  the 
preliminary  stage  of  its  existence.  It  is 
even  yet  in  its  elementary  stages,  and  is 
still  somewhat  tentative  in  its  character. 
Though  young  and  vigorous,  and  endow- 
ed with  capabilities  and  resources  which 
are  not  always  found  combined  in  State 
systems  of  education,  yet  had  Ontario 
adopted  the  plan,  followed  elsewhere,  and 
provided  what  would  practically  have 
been  only  a  temporary  headship  of  her 
educational  system,  she  would  have 
doomed  herself  to  continued  educational 
infancy,  and  the  schools  would  have  been 
the  subject  of  endle^  theory,  experiment 
and  change,  without  aim  or  purpose,  and 
without  the  guidance  of  that  settled  and 
permanent  policy  which  alone  can  devel- 
op and  mature  a  great  and  comprehensive 
system. 

2.  Next  to  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
most  important  officers  of  the  system  arc 
the  county  superintendents  (or  inspectors 
as  we  designate  them). 

In  Ontario  these  officers  must  have  at- 
tained the  foremost  rank  in  the  profession 
of  teaching,  and  must  hold  certificates  of 
tl>e  first  class,  and  of  the  highest  grade. 
None  others  can  be  appointed.  They 
hold  their  offices  virtually  during  good 
behavior,  and  they  can  only  be  dismissed 
either  by  the  Governor  or  the  County 
Council  for  incompetency  or  misconduct, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  body  which  appointed  them.  They 
perform  the  duties  assigned  them  by  law, 
under  instructions  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Education  Department. 
With  such  qualifications,  and  holding^ 
office  under  such  a  secure  tenure,  these 
officers  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
thoroughly  efficient  and  impartial  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  They  have 
each  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twen. 
ty  schools  under  their  inspection,  and 
receive  not  less  than  $10  per  school  per 
annum,  besides  certain  fees. 
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So  with  the  High  School  and  Collegiate 
Institute  Inspectors.  They  must  be  uni- 
versity men  of  superior  qualifications. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  Province,  and 
hold  office  during  good  behavior.  There 
are  three  to  inspect  about  one  hundred 
high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  licensing 
teachers,  the  plan  is  simple  and  yet  com- 
prehensive. I  may  state  as  a  preliminary 
that,  in  entering  the  profession,  every 
teacher  is  required  to  present  a  document 
vouching  for  his  good  moral  character, 
and  to  pass  an  examination  for  the  lowest 
grade  of  certificate  first.  And  (unless  he 
attends  the  normal  school,  and  success- 
fully passes  through  its  course)  he  must 
hold  that  certificate  for  three  years  before 
he  can  aspire  to  the  next  higher  rank  in 
his  profession.  In  this  second  grade  he 
must,  unless  a  successful  normal  school 
student,  remain  two  years  before  he  can 
compete  for  the  highest  grade  or  first- 
class  certificate.  I  say  "compete,"  for 
the  standard  is  kept  so  deservedly  high 
that  of  the  ten  who  '*  compete,"  only  one 
on  an  average  reaches  the  object  of  his 
ambition  and  attains  the  highest  rank  in 
his  profession. 

In  order  to  insure  impartiality  and  uni- 
formity, as  well  as  a  common  standard  of 
excellence  for  all  the  teachers  in  the 
Province,  facilities  have  been  provided 
by  which  every  candidate  teacher,  wish- 
ing to  obtain  a  certificate  ot  any  grade, 
shall  attend  an  examination  in  his  own 
locality,  which  is  held  simultaneously  at 
the  same  hours  of  the  same  days  with  the 
same  examination  papers  in  every  county 
and  city  of  the  Province. 

The  whole  of  the  examination  papers 
are  prepared  by  a  central  body  at  Toron- 
to, and  are  sent  out  with  full  instructions 
under  seal  to  every  county  and  city  in- 
spector of  schools,  who,  with  four  other 
legally  qualified  examiners,  holding 
first  class  certificates,  conducts  the  exam- 
nations. 

When  the  candidates  are  assembled  in 
the  examination  hall  this  officer  is  requir- 
ed  to  break  the  seal  in  their  presence,  and 
then  to  distribute  the  papers  among  them. 


This  is  done  with  every  successive  paper, 
until  the  examination  is  over.  The  value 
of  answers  to  the  questions  having  been 
previously  determined  by  the  central  au- 
thority, the  local  examiners  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  the  rank  of  each  candidate 
who  may  pass,  and  to  reject  those  who  do 
not  come  up  to  the  required  standard. 
The  local  examiners  only  grant  second 
and  third  class  certificates.  The  papers 
of  candidates  for  first  class  certificates 
must  be  sent  to  Toronto  to  be  there  adju- 
dicated upon  by  the  central  board.  As  a 
further  check  and  safeguard,  it  is  requir* 
ed  that  the  whole  of  the  answers  of  all 
of  the  candidates  throughout  the  Prov* 
ince  shall  also  be  sent  up  to  Toronto  at 
the  close  of  the  county  examination,  to- 
be  looked  over  if  necessary,  should  any 
appeal  be  made  against  the  decision  of 
the  local  Board  of  Examiners. 

4.  As  a  fourth  peculiarity  of  our  system 
I  may  mention  that  precisely  the  same 
plan  is  pursued  in  regard  to  the  transfer- 
ring of  the  pupils  from  the  public  to  the 
county  high  schools  and  collegiate  insti- 
tutes. All  of  such  candidate  pupils  are 
subjected  to  a  uniform  and  simultaneous 
examination,  on  the  same  hours  and  days, 
three  times  a  year,  all  over  the  Province. 
The  local  reports  of  examiners,  with  the 
whole  of  the  answers  received,  are  also 
sent  up  to  Toronto  for  confirmation. 

5.  The  fifth  specialty  of  our  public 
school  system  is  one  which  will,  no  doubt, 
commend  itself  to  your  sympathy  and 
judgment.  It  is  the  legislative  provision 
for  enabling  teachers,  who  may  be  worn 
out  in  the  profession,  to  retire  from  it, 
and  to  receive  a  stated  yearly  allowance 
for  the  rest  of  their  days.  All  male 
teachers  are  required  by  law  to  contrib- 
ute two  dollars  half-yearly  to  this  fund. 
Female  teachers  may  do  so  at  their  pleas- 
ure. On  reaching  sixty  years  of  age  they 
can  claim  the  right  to  retire  and  to  receive 
a  grant  or  pension  at  the  rate  of  six  dol- 
lars  per  annum  for  every  year  of  service 
in  the  Province.  Those  holding  the 
highest  grade  of  certificate  receive  one 
dollar  more  for  every  year  of  service. 
Teachers  below  sixty  years  of  age  may 
retire  with  the  same  rate  of  pension  per 
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year  on  special  conditions.  Female 
teachers  may  also  retire  on  the  same  terms 
on  paying  up  arrears. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  the  teacher's 
life  is  physically  most  exhausting,  a  boon 
of  this  kind  is  most  welcome  to  those  who 
have  borne  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the 
■day  in  a  profession  which  has  not  always 
been  so  highly  appreciated  as  it  should 
have  been 

6.  The  sixth  feature  of  our  Canadian 
school  system  to  which  I  shall  refer  may 
not  be  specially  peculiar  to  it,  but  still  it 
IB  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  the  regulation 
providing  religious  exercises  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  and  for  dealing  with 
the  R  C.  school  question. 

It  has  been  wisely  and  justly  held  by 
Bll  enlightened  educationists  and  states- 
men that  a  State  system  of  education  for 
«  Christian  people  should  recognize  for 
that  system  a  religious  basis ;  and  as  far 
as  possible  it  should  provide  facilities  for 
growth  and  development  with  that  system. 
This  we  think  we  have  conscientiously 
done  in  the  adjoining  province. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  recommended 
and  provided  that  the  schools  shall  be 
opened  and  closed  with  the  reading  of  a 
portion  of  the  scriptures,  and  by  prayer. 
This  prayer  may  be  either  extempora- 
neous, or  according  to  a  form  which  has 
been  provided,  and  a  printed  copy  of 
which  is  furnished  to  every  school.  No 
pupil  is  required  to  be  present  at  these 
exercises  should  his  parents  object  to 
them.  Then,  the  law  provides  that  the 
trustees  shall  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
clergy  of  each  religious  body  to  give  re- 
ligious instruction  to  the  children  of  his 
own  persuasion  once  a  week.  Further, 
the  master  of  every  school  is  required  to 
hear  his  pupils  recite  once  a  week  the  ten 
commandments,  so  as  to  familiarize  their 
young  minds  with  that  divine  code  of 
morals  for  their  guidance  and  direction 
of  their  future  life. 

As  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  school  question,  which  has 
of  late  entered  so  largely  into  your  school 
politics,  I  may  state  that  as  long  ago  as 
1B40  our  Legislature,  on  the  union  of  the 
Provinces,  laid  down    the  principle  of 


separate  schools  for  the  Roman  Catholics. 
It  also  provided  that  where  the  teacher  of 
the  school  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  Protest- 
ants might  also  establish  separate  schools. 
This  principle(with  various  modifications) 
has  been  acted  upon  ever  since.  Thus,  all 
denominations  of  Protestants  and  many 
Roman  Catholics  are  united  in  the  cordial 
support  of  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, while  Roman  Catholics  who  cannot 
conscientiously  support  that  system  have 
the  right  to  establish  schools  of  their 
own. 

These  schools  on  being  legally  organ- 
ized, are  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  legisla- 
tive school  grant — ^not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  which 
they  educate,  and  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  their  schools  may  be  kept  open. 
They  are  exempt  from  municipal  taxa- 
tion for  public  schools,  and  are  therefore 
not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  munic- 
ipal rates,  nor  can  they  take  part  in  the 
public  school  elections  and  meetings. 
They  have  the  right  to  tax  their  own  sup- 
porters, but  they  cannot  levy  a  rate  upon 
any  other  parties. 

And  here  I  would  just  mention  a  mod* 
iflcation  of  the  principle  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  separate  schools,  which  was  long 
contended  for  by  the    Roman    Catholic 
clergy,  but  which  was  not  conceded  in 
our  Province.    The  modification  contend- 
ed  for  was  this :  That  the  grant  in  aid  of 
Roman  CatJiolic  separate  schools,  if  made 
at  all,  should  be  made  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  separate 
schools,  but  according  to  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  themselves.  This  claim 
was  successfully  resisted,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:    1.  That  to  recognize  it 
would  be  to  recognize  the  general  right 
of  religious  denominations    as    such  to 
share  in  the  school  grant,  irrespective  of 
what  they  might  or  might  not  do  for  the 
promotion  of  education.    2.  That  if  the 
right  of  Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  to 
share  in  the  school  grant  were  admitted, 
the  Legislature  could  not  thus  discrimi- 
nate ill  their  favor  and  deny  the  same 
right   to    other    religious    bodies;    and 
thirdly,  that  to  act  upon  such  a  principle 
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would  be  virtually  to  endow  religious 
bodies,  rather  than  to  provide  especially 
(as  was  intended  by  the  Legislature)  fo|- 
the  education  solely  of  the  young.  It 
was  felt  that,  while  in  a  free  country,  the 
religious  and  conscientious  convictions 
of  its  citizens  should  be  respected,  yet 
that  what  was  freely  granted  as  a  piivi- 
lege  should  not  be  construed  into  an  ab- 
solute and  oppressive  rigM^  to  the  mani- 
fest  detriment  of  the  general  interests  of 
the  body  politic. 

7.  The  seventh  feature  of  our  public 
school  system  is  not  peculiar  to  ourselves ; 
yet  in  its  practical  application  it  differs 
somewhat  from  that  in  other  States  and 
countries.  I  refer  to  the  principle  of 
compulsory  education. 

After  the  Legislature  had  declared  that 
the  property  of  the  country  should  be 
responsible  for  the  support  of  its  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  that  the  schools 
should  be  absolutely  free  to  all  alike,  it 
was  felt  to  be  the  necessary  complement 
to  a  system  of  free  schools  that  the  State 
should  see  that  every  child  within  its 
borders  should  receive  some  kind  of  an 
education.  It  therefore  declared  it  to  be 
the  inherent  right  of  every  child  to  re- 
ceive this  education  at  the  hands  of  its 
parent  or  guardian.  It  further  provided 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of 
every  school  in  the  province  to  provide 
adequate  school  accommodation  for  every 
child  resident  in  the  school  division. 
These  accommodations  include  a  school 
house,  the  area  of  which  to  be  of  a  pre- 
scribed size  per  pupil  or  resident,  and  a 
school  site  of  at  least  half  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, properly  fenced,  and  provided  with 
necessary  outbuildings,  etc.  It  further 
requires  the  trustees  to  send  a  competent 
person  to  every  house  once  a  year,  to  take 
down  the  names  of  every  child  in  the 
locality,  and  to  ascertain  where  and  how 
sach  child  had  been  educated  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  If  it  was  found 
that  the  parent  or  guardian  had  neglected 
to  pro?ide  his  child  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  twelve  years  with  at  least  four 
months'  schooling,  or  other  education 
during  the  year, .the  law  makes  it  imper- 
ative upon  the  trustees  (and  they  have  no 


option  in  the  matter)  either  to  summon 
such  parent  or  guardian  before  a  magis- 
trate or  to  impose  a  rate  bill  of  about  one 
dollar  per  child  for  every  month  of  neg- 
lect. This  law  goes  into  operation  this 
year,  and  from  it  we  anticipate  the  best 
results.  As  it  is,  our  public  schools  are 
kept  open  the  entire  year,  omitting,  of 
course,  the  holidays  and  vacations.  They 
are  attended  by  434,000  out  of  nearly  500,- 
000  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen  years. 

8.  The  eighth  and.  last  feature  of  our 
educational  system,  to  which  we  shall  call 
your  attention,  relates  to  the  plan  of  pro. 
viding  the  schools  from  a  central  deposi- 
tory with  the  maps,  charts,  diagrams, 
apparatus,  library  and  prize  books  which 
they  may  require.  The  principle  adopted 
in  this  matter  is  to  make  a  grant  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  on  every  remittance  for 
these  things  received  at  the  depository 
from  municipal  and  school  corporations, 
and  to  send  out  articles  to  the  value  of 
double  the  amount  of  the  sum  thus  remit- 
ted by  the  trustees  or  council.  In  this 
way  local  enterprise  is  stimulated,  and 
the  schools  are  amply  supplied  with  the 
best  kind  of  maps,  apparatus  and  other 
requisites  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Thus  you  will  sec  that  in  the  main 
features  of  our  provincial  system  of  edu- 
cation we  have  sought  to  make  it  as  high- 
ly efficient  as  possible. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  mo- 
tives  by  which  we  have  been  actuated  in 
thus  seeking  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  institutions  designed  to 
promote  our  intellectual,  moral  and  social 
advancement. 

1.  We  have  lately  had  the  ambition — a 
laudable  and  patriotic  one — to  sketch  a 
noble  national  future  for  ourselves;  to 
gather  up  into  a  compact  whole  the  dis- 
joined and  often  antagonistic  elements  of 
British  nationality  on  this  continent;  to 
weld  them  together  that  they  may  become 
a  power  for  good,  and  practically  to  test 
the  application  of  British  monarchial 
principles  to  the  free,  popular  institutions 
of  a  new  country.  We  had  this  ambition 
(you  might  even  say  temerity),  lying,  as 
we  are,  alongside  almost  for  thousands  of 
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miles  a  people  confessedly  one  of  the 
most  enterprising,  corageous  and  sagac- 
ious in  the  world.  But  we  felt  all  this, 
and  apart  from  this  fact  we  felt,  too,  that 
in  a  country  of  free  institutions  like  ours, 
in  which  (as  with  yourselves)  all  primary 
political  power  is  lodged  with  the  people, 
it  becomes  not  only  a  prime  necessity  of 
social  condition,  but  a  true  and  noble  in- 
strument  of  national  life,  to  provide  the 
most  effective  means  for  lifting  up  every 
man  in  the  community  out  of  a  possible 
state  of  debasing  ignorance  to  a  position 
in  which  be  could  use  his  faculties  for 
the  good  of  his  fellows  as  well  as  for  his 
own  advancement  in  wealth,  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

2.  We  arc  a  young  country— placed,  as 
I  have  said,  in  close  proximity  to  a  large 
and  wonderfully  progressive  people.  In 
the  good  providence  of  God  we  have 
been  permitted  to  construct,  on  the  broad 
and  deep  foundations  of  British  liberty, 
the  corner-stone  of  a  new  nationality, 
leaving  to  those  who  come  after  us  to 
raise  the  stately  edifice  itself.  Apart  from 
the  Christianity  of  our  people,  what  more 
lasting  bond  and  cement  of  society  in 
that  new  nationality  than  a  free  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  Christian  education 
for  the  youth  of  the  land,  such  as  we  have 
sought  to  establish  ?  Our  aim  has,  there- 
fore,  been  to  malic  that  system  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  our  people,  in 
harmony  witli  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  comprehensive  enough  to 
embrace  the  various  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  which  are  now  continually 
being  called  into  requisition  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  and  the 
man  of  business.  The  remarkable  and 
almost  unconscious  development  among 
ourselves  of  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country  has  reached  a  magnitude 
and  importance  that  it  would  be  suicidal 
to  those  interests  (in  these  days  of  keen 
competition  with  our  American  neigh- 
bors), and  injurious  to  their  proper  devel- 
opment, not  to  provide  for  the  produc- 
tion among  ourselves  of  a  class  of  skilled 
machinists,  manufacturers,  engineers, 
chemists  and  others.  No  one  can  visit 
any  of  the  industrial  centers  which  have 


sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, and  in  our  larger  towns,  without  be- 
ing  struck  with  their  value  and  import- 
ance, and  the  number  and  variety  of  th« 
skilled  laborers  employed. 

3.  Rising  up  above  this  mere  local  view 
of  the  question,  other  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  ones  force  themselves 
upon  our  attention.  Are  we  not  all  con- 
scious,  on  both  sides  of  tlic  line,  of  the 
extraordinary  scientific  and  industrial 
progress  of  the  present  day  *  Do  we  not 
(you  as  a  nation  and  we  as  a  new  Domin- 
ion) hope  for  and  predict,  under  God's 
providence,  a  great  future  for  our  respect- 
ive countries  ?  In  the  very  assertion  of 
our  incipient  nationality  we  have  entered 
the  lists  of  industrial  competition  with 
the  United  States,  and  even  with  England 
and  other  countries.  And  do  we  not 
therefore  require  to  make  provision  for 
training  that  class  of  young  men  who 
must  in  future  take  the  leading  part  in 
that  competition  ?  The  wonderful  prog- 
ress of  the  mechanical  arts  is  within  the 
memory  of  most  of  us.  The  marvelous 
revolution  caused  by  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  steam  and  telegraph  (those  gold- 
en  links  of  science)  to  locomotion,  com- 
merce, industry  and  intercommunication, 
has  so  stimulated  the  inventive  genius  of 
man  that  we  now  cease,  like  your  allies, 
to  be  astonished  at  any  new  discovery, 
and  only  await  each  successive  develop- 
ment of  science  (still  more  wonderfdl 
than  the  last)  to  calmly  discuss  its  merits 
and  advantages.  In  this  active  race  of 
competition  our  province  (the  leading 
one  in  the  Dominion)  can  not  stand  still! 
With  all  our  inventions  we  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  discover  the  royal  road  to 
learning,  and  our  youth  cannot,  Minerva- 
like, spring  fully  armed  into  the  arena  of 
competitive  science  and  skill.  We  must, 
therefore,  provide  liberally  for  the  patient 
and  practical  instruction  of  our  youth  in 
every  grade  and  department  of  knowl- 
edge, so  that  with  God's  blessing  we  shall 
not  fall  behind  others  in  the  great  race  of 
national  intelligence,  of  progress  and  of 
enlightment! 

m  ■  » 

Be  willing  to  learn  from  everyone. 


y 


Free  Teyt  Books, 


FBEB  TEXT  BOOKS. 


fProm  the  last  Annual  Report  of  Hon.  Warren 
Johnson,  State  Superintendent  of  Maine.] 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  suffi- 
cient provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
education  of  all  our  youth,  when  the 
echool-house  and  the  teacher,  shelter  and 
tuition,  had  been  freely  granted  at  pub- 
lie  expense.  The  pupil,  however,  can 
accomplish'  but  little  without  books,  his 
tools.  To  furnish  these  at  private  ex- 
pense, proves  in  many  instances  a  hard- 
ship, particularly  to  poor  parents  with 
large  families,  and  more  especially  to  the 
itinerant  laboring  class.  To  lighten  this 
burden,  some  States  have  established 
regulations  by  which  the  same  series  or 
editions  of  textbooks  should  be  used 
throughout  the  limits  of  the  State.  This 
plan  has  not  Invariably  been  successful. 
Within  a  few  years  it  has  occurred  to 
some  of  our  most  intelligent  communities 
that  the  burden  can  be  entirely  lifted  from 
the  classes  indicated  by  furnishing  books 
at  public  expense,  precisely  as  school 
shelter  and  tuition  are.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  were  alluded  to  in  my  last 
Beport,  and  the  experience  of  the  city  of 
Bath  was  brought  in  testimony  as  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  Supt.  S.  F.  Dike. 
I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
school  officers  to  this  important  feature 
again  this  year,  by  presenting  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  Thomas  Tasli, 
Esq.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  city  of  Lewiston. 
The  plan  is  equally  desirable  and  possible 
in  uU  our  towns,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  readily  adopted  by  our  people,  if 
school  officers  would  clearly  present  the 
«amc  for  their  consideration  at  the  annual 
town  meetings.  By  reference  to  section 
6,  School  Laws,  it  will  appear  that  suffi. 
cient  authority  is  given  towns  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  object,  broadening 
present  school  facilities  with  immense 
advantage  to  children  and  large  saving  of 
•expense  to  parents. 

Lewiston,  Nov.  20,  1873. 
Hon.  "Warren  Johnson— i>«ar  Sir :  In 
answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  leave  to 
present  the  following  as  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  have  resulted  from  the 
adoption  of  the  "  Free  Text-Book"  plan 
in  this  city. 


1.  Bookn  are  ready  at  tJki  proper  time. 
When  parents  furnish  books  much  time 
is  often  lost  to  scholars,  and  much  incon- 
venience felt  by  teachers,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  by  delays  in  pro- 
curing proper  books,  rarents  are  also 
subjected  to  nfhch  inconvenience  and 
vexation  in  being  so  often  called  upon  to 
procure  books  and  other  materials  for 
school  use.  Those  having  large  families 
of  children  find  their  slender  incomes 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  to  procure  these  sup- 
plies, while  those  in  affiuence  assure  us 
that  the  supply  of  free  text-books  relieves 
them  from  a  frequent  and  troublesome 
annoyance.  Our  wealthiest  men  are 
among  those  best  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  this  experiment,  the  expense  is 
so  insignificant  compared  with  the  time, 
trouble  and  criticism  which  it  saves. 

2.  Ecery  child  is  atipplied  with  ail  the 
hook^  d'c,  needed.  No  odious  distinctions 
are  now  made.  Our  schools  are  as  they 
never  were  before,  absolutely  "  Free 
Schools."  The  city  label  in  a  book  is  no 
longer  a  mark  of  pauperism,  but  a  mark 
of  sovereignty,  and  attaches  to  all  alike. 
It  is  ss  honorable  for  a  child  to  bear  home 
a  school  book  having  the  city  mark  in  it, 
as  the  book  bearing  the  label  of  a  free 
City  Library.  There  is  no  longer  pj^eing 
to  get  the  books  furnished  to  indigent 
pupils  into  their  father's  tax-bills.  This 
is  a  convenience  to  our  city  authorities. 

3.  Unifttrmity  in  books.  Non-uniformity 
has  been  the  source  of  as  much  vexation 
in  the  school  as  in  the  Church,  and  it  has 
been  vastly  more  pernicious.  In  rural 
schools  there  has  always  been  encounter- 
ed the  inconvenience  of  a  multiplicity  of 
unlike  text-books.  Many  extra  classes 
have  had  to  be  formed  in  consequence,  as 
is  now  the  case  in  most  rural  communi- 
ties. Where  free  text-books  are  furnished, 
this  difficulty  is  obviated.  Again,  there 
is  no  longer  complaint  from  those  mov- 
ing from  city  to  city,  that  books  are  dif- 
ferent. They  are  at  no  extra  expense  in 
consequence. 

4.  Considerable  latitude  can  be  allowed  in 
the  sdection  of  bookit,  without  tn creasing  the 
expense  of  them.  Wherever  there  are  sev- 
eral schools  in  different  parts  of  a  city  or 
town  of  the  same  grade,  as  Grammar  or 
Intermediate  Schools  in  the  same  city, 
teachers  may  be  allowed  a  choice  in  the 
books  they  are  to  use.  The  school  book 
is  a  tool,  and  the  workman  will  work  all 
the  better  with  the  tool  of  his  choice.  It 
is  unpleasant  to  hear  a  teacher  affect  to 
have  no  choice  in  the  text-book  to  be 
used.  I  would  as  soon  hear  the  wood- 
man  claim  to  have  no  choice  in  his  axe! 
A  perfect  workman  will  use  to  advantage 
even  a  poor  tool,  I  am  aware,  but  ho  will 
use  with  much  more  pleasure  and  success 
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a  good  one.  If  the  teachers  of  such  par- 
allel  schools  are  held  with  their  classes 
to  perform  topically  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  a  given  time,  and  the  School 
Board  sanction  several  scries  of  Geog- 
raphy or  Arithmetic  fc^  example,  as  is 
now  done  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
which  the  work  may  be  done,  giving  the 
choice  of  tools,  but  holding  responsible 
for  the  work,  no  inconvenience  could 
arise,  but  manifest  advantage.  One  series 
of  books  is  about  as  expensive  as  another, 
and  the  city  might  not  be  unwilling  to 
divide  its  patronage,  satisfy  its  teachers, 
and  test  the  various  books,  all  of  which 
can  be  done  under  the  plan  of  free  text- 
books, with  no  additional  expense  to 
itself,  but  with  the  positive  saving  of  se- 
curing to  itself  from  all  publishers  the 
best  possible  terms.  Again,  in  the  suc- 
cessive classes  in  the  same  Grammar 
School,  different  books  adapted  to  the 
progress  of  the  pupils,  as  U.  8.  History 
tor  Instance,  might  be  used  on  the  same 
subject,  with  no  additional  expense  to  the 
city,  as  each  class  must  have  its  own  book, 
whereas  while  pupils  find  their  own 
books,  it  would  be  found  a  necessary  sav- 
ing of  expense  to  them,  to  keep  chfldren 
during  their  entire  course  in  the  same 
book,  even  at  considerable  positive  loss. 

Whenever  a  change  in  a  text-book  is 
desired,  as  it  sometimes  is,  it  may  be 
made  when  new  books  are  needed,  chang- 
ing in  one  class  of  the  grade  at  the  time, 
until  the  old  books  are  used  up.  This 
would  be  effected  without  loss,  and  it 
would  discourage,  on  account  of  the  time 
required,  inconsiderate  changes.  A  book 
could,  before  ita  general  adoption,  if 
found  unsuitable,  be  tested  in  a  single 
room  or  class,  and  rejected  without  much, 
if  any  loss. 

Necessary  changes  could  be  made  in 
the  different  schools  of  a  country  town, 
by  transferring  the  books  no  longer  used 
in  one  district  to  another  without  much 
expense  or  inconvenience.  In  this  way 
tlie  best  and  most  modern  books  can  be 
brought  into  use,  as  new  books  are  need- 
ed as  well  there  as  in  the  city,  and  with- 
out additional  expense  if  the  town  is  the 
owner  of  the  books  used. 

5.  BdokA  are  more  entirdy  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  teacher.  This  is  of  considerable 
advantage  in  enabling  the  teacher  to  fix 
more  deflnitcly  the  hours  of  study.  Over 
study  is  often  more  pernicious  than  lack 
of  study,  and  is  less  easily  controlled  by 
the  teacher.  Tlie  former  destroys  the 
best  scholars,  the  latter  only  injures  the 
poorer.  If  books  may  be  taken  home  or 
not  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  the 
time  devoted  to  study  may  be  largely  de- 
termined, and  the  teacher  is  fairly  respon- 
sible lor  it. 


6.  Books  furnished  by  the  town  or  city  are 
mtuh  more  carefully  vsedy  arid  better  kept 
than  wfien  owned  by  the  children.  It  migut 
at  first  be  supposed  that  this  would  not 
be  so,  but  uniformly  it  is  found  to  be  true ; 
there  being  four  parties  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  these  books — School  Offi- 
cers, Teachers,  Parents  and  Children. 
Small  books  used  in  the  lower  grades  by 
joung  children  must  be  expected  to  wear 
out,  and  to  need  replacing,  annually  per- 
haps, but  their  cost  is  trifling,— the  larger 
and  more  valuable  books  in  the  higher 
classes  will  be  used  in  successive  classes 
many  years. 

Where  books  are  owned  by  children, 
the  writing  and  drawings  in  many  of  them 
are  most  vicious,  but  in  books  owned  bv 
the  city  nothing  of  the  kind  is  allowed, 
so  that  it  becomes  a  measure  conducive  to 
good  morals  among  the  young.  The 
proper  use,  and  the  careful  preservation 
of  Uieir  books  is  a  most  valuable  lesson 
to  scholars,  and  of  itself  goes  far  to  jus- 
tify the  policy  of  furnishing  free  text- 
books. 

7.  It  leads  parents  to  procure  reference 
bookSy  vsrful  both  to  themsdves  and  their  chil- 
dren. When  relieved  from  the  constantly 
recurring  expense  of  procuring  school 
books,  parents  are  found  much  more  ready 
to  procure  other  books  on  the  same  and 
collateral  topics,— books  more  general  in 
their  scope.  Teachers  and  school  ofiicers 
mav  do  much  to  encourage  this,  thus, 
making  the  public  school  in  the  broadest 
sense  a  home  educator. 

8.  Comenience  in  making  transfers.  In 
graded  schools,  and  in  mixed  schools 
also,  the  greatest  impediment  to  transfers 
in  making  proper  classification,  is  the 
want  of  suitable  books.  When  books  be- 
long to  the  city  or  town,  the  advancing^ 
of  pupils  to  higher  grades  or  reducini^: 
them  to  lower  is  comparatively  easy,  and 
much  less  often  the  subject  of  home  crit- 
icism. When  scholars  are  promoted  on 
trialy  the  books  belonging  to  themselves 
last  used  immediately  disappear,  and  the 
lack  of  them  furnishes  a  stronger  argu- 
ment for  maintaining  their  place,  often- 
times, than  ability  or  diligence.  Where 
books  are  tree  this  inconvenience  van- 
ishes. 

9.  The  free  supply  of  booh*  increases  school 
time.  It  increases  both  the  number  of 
pupils  entering  school,  and  the  length  of 
time  on  the  average  that  they  remain 
there.  From  careful  observation  where 
the  plan  of  furnishing  free  textbooks  has 
been  adopted,  it  is  found  to  Increase  the 
number  entering  school,  it  is  believed, 
from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Time  is  further 
saved  by  children  entering  school  more 
promptly,  not  having  to  wait  for  books,, 
in  all  grades  and  kinds  of  schools ;  at  the- 
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same  lime  they  will  remain  longer  in  the 
higher  grades,  the  premature  withdrawal 
itoxa  school  among  the  higher  classes 
having  been  largely  caused  by  inability 
to  meet  conveniently  the  expense  of  the 
costlier  text-books.  How  much  time  will 
be  saved  in  all  these  directions,  and  in 
the  prompt  beginning  of  their  study  and 
recitations  at  the  beginning  of  terms,  can- 
not be  estimated,  but  certainly  a  very 
lar^e  portion  of  every  town.  On  this 
saving,  we  may  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  value  general  education  safely  rest 
the  argument  in  favor  of  free  text-books. 
I  cannot  do  better  in  closing  than  to 
quote  a  short  extract  from  the  last  Report 
of  the  School  Board  in  Lewiston,  from 
the  pen  of  our  Governor  elect,  written 
some  months  after  the  plan  of  furnishing 
text-books  free  for  their  schools  went  into 
operation  in  that  city,  the  more  fully 
justified  th«  longer  the  plan  has  been 
continued. 

**  Under  this  pUn,  tho  first  cost  of  text-books 
for  the  papils  In  onr  pablic  schools,  will  not  be 
over  one-half  of  what  It  has  been  under  tho  old 
plan  of  requiring  pupils  to  purchase  for  themsel- 
Yes.  Again,  as  scholars  leave  their  books  with  the 
Superintendent  when  thej  have  completed  thorn, 
the  same  books  will  be  made  to  do  service  two  or 
three,  or  even  more  times,  while  under  the  old 
system  they  have  too  often  been  thrown  aside  after 
being  used  by  one  scholar.  -It  is  believed  that  the 
expense  of  school  books  under  the  new  plan,  will 
not  exceed  one-half  what  it  was  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. This,  indeed,  has  proved  to  be  tho  case  in 
Bath  and  some  other  cities  that  have  Inaugurated 
the  tree  text-book  system.  Besides,  the  experi- 
ence of  these  cities  has  demonstrated  that  the 
books  are  better  cared  for  under  a  system  in  which 
the  pupil  receives  them  as  a  loan,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher,  than  that  In  which  the  pupil 
has  the  ownership  and  regards  himself  as  having 
a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own.  Besides, 
the  difficulty  often  hitherto  experienced  in  induc- 
ing parents  to  supply  their  children  with  school 
books,  and  the  frequent  loss  of  time  to  the  pupil 
ftom.  a  want  of  such  books,  are  entirely  avoided 
under  this  system.  And  more  important  than  all 
other  considerations,  many  children  who  have  been 
kept  from  school  simply  because  their  parents 
coald  not,  or  would  not,  incur  the  expense  of 
books,  will,  under  the  Aree  text-book  system,  be 
brought  within  the  influence  of  the  school-room. 
Indeed,  on  general  principles,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  city  or  town  that  on  grounds  of  public 
school  policy  and  necessity  is  required  bv  law  to 
provide  school-room  and  teachers  and  school  ap- 
pliances for  their  children,  ought  not  also  to  pro- 
vide them  with  that  most  essential  school  appli- 
ance—text-books. Our  own  belief  is  that  experi- 
ence will  demonstrate  that  the  free  text-book 
system  Is  not  only  Justified  on  grounds  of  economy, 
but  also  by  the  vrisest  public  policy.'^ 

We  will  only  add  that  the  measure 
where  adopted,  has  been  found  to  be  a 
popular  one.  It  relieves  from  expense, 
anxiety  and  trouble,  and  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  popular.  The  leading, 
wealthiest  and  most  intelligent  citizens, 
are  its  most  earnest  advocates.  We  are 
confident  also  that  should  other  towns 
and  cities  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  pro- 
ceed with  it  judiciously,  it  would  be 
found  equally  satisfactory. 

Yours  very  truly,     Thomas  Tash. 


[The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Report  of  the  city  of  Bath :] 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  present,  makes  the  fifth  year  since 
the  city  began  to  furnish  school  books 
for  the  entire  children  of  the  city.  For 
convenience  sake  it  may  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  give  here  the  cost  to  the  city  of 
school  books  each  year. 

First  year $1,688  SS 

Second  year 2,795  40 

Thirdyear 1,234  08 

Fourth  year 1,674  44 

Fifthyear 1,591  72 

At  this  time  we  have  a  larger  amount 
of  books  on  hand  than  at  the  close  of 
either  of  the  former  financial  years.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  coming  year  will  be  somewhat 
less  than  the  two  preceding  years.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  much  reduced,  for,  as 
the  city  increases,  more  books  are  requir- 
ed. Some  books  must  also  be  constantly 
kept  on  hand  to  supply  the  immediate 
and  continued  demand. 

During  the  past  year  the  city  of  Lewis- 
ton  has  Adopted  the  Bath  plan  of  furnish- 
ing school  books.  I  have  also  heard  that 
some  smaller  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  are  doing  the  same.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  within  a  few  years,  more  cities 
and  towns  will  adopt  the  course  that  Bath 
has,  and  furnish  books  to  the  children,  so 
that  the  cost  of  education  will  be  entirely 
reduced  to  ordinary  taxation 

Prom  our  five  years'  experience  in  Bath, 
we  can  confidently  recommend  this  plan 
to  all  cities  in  the  State,  as  the  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  providing  school  • 
books.  The  towns  and  plantations  will 
also  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  adopt 
the  same  plan.  The  books  can  be  pur- 
chased at  low  rates  and  used  till  worn 
out. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the 
School  Committees  of  the  cities,  towns 
and  plantations  of  this  State,  in  the  State 
Superintendenrs  Report,  I  find  a  very 
general  demand  for  uniformity  of  text 
books,  either  State  or  town  uniformity. 
I  suppose  all  are  in  favor  of  town  uni- 
formity. A  large  number  are  in  favor  of 
State  uniformity,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  about  in  that,  as  the  most 
ready  way,  perfect  town  uniformity.  It 
is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
any  easier  or  more  practical  mode  of 
bringing  about  town  uniformity  than  the 
plan  adopted  in  Bath.  Uniformity  in  the 
town  is  perfect  of  course,  for  ihey  are 
purchased  and  placed  in  all  the  schools 
by  the  committee.  Tlie  chief  reason  in 
favor  of  State  uniformity,  is  the  saving  of 
the  expense  of  purchasing  new  school 
books,  to  those  parents  who  move  from 
town  to  town.    This  expense  will  be  obvi- 
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ated  by  the  towns  furnishing  the  school 
books.  Parents  who  moTC  from  a  town 
will  leave  their  school  books  of  course, 
but  have  them  furnished  again  by  the 
town  to  which  they  move,  lliey  would 
suffer  no  loss,  therefore,  provided  all  the 
towns  in  the  State  furnish  school  books 
for  tlie  schools. 

The  State  Superintendent  recommends 
the  *'  Bath  plan  **  as  on  the  whole  the 
best  solution  yet  devised  of  the  vexatious 
questions  of  "text  books/'  "State  uni- 
formity," &c.  This  matter  has  been  be- 
fore the  Legislature  for  several  years,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward 
acquiescing  in  the  plan  adopted  in  this 
city.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  through- 
out our  State. 


LATITUDB  and  the  ELLIPTICITT  of  theEABTH. 

BT  ALEX.  B.  CHBISTIE,  STOCKBHIDQE. 

Now  that  the  earth  is  known  to  be  very 
nearly  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution, 
a  degree  of  latitude  were  better  defined 
as  the  distance  between  two  points  on  the 
earth's  surface  so  situated  on  the  same 
meridian  that  lines  drawn  from  them  to 
the  center  of  magnitude  would  make  with 
each  other  an  angle  of  one  degree.  Were 
this  the  definition,  a  degree  of  latitude 
would  decrease  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  and,  as  is  easily  shown,  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  longitude  would  vary  as 


l/r' -f- ton '/,«  being  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  r  the  quotient  of  the  minor 
divided  by  the  major  axis  of  the  earth. 
For  assuming  the  major  axis  (=^  2  A)  as 
an  axis  of  abscissas,  and  the  minor  axis 
(=2  J5)  as  an  axis  of  ordiuatcs,  we  have, 
for  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  the 
equation. 

Also,       y  =  aJ  tan  I. 

Combining  these,  a  degree  of  longitude 

1 

cox  CD      .•,-,■■. — ,, 
l/r'-f  tan* I. 

Latitude,  as  at  present  defined,  is  the 
divergence  of  the  plumb-line  from  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  that  is,  the  angle 
which  the  normal  makes  with  the  major 
axis.  Denote  this  angle  by  l\  and  the 
reciprocal  of  r  by  r'. 

Then,  as  before,  ^V  +  B*z*  ^  ^'^' 
dx       A'y 

Also,  tan  I'  ~ = 

dy       B*x 


Combining,  a  degree  of  longitude 
_     1 

The  latitude  of  a  place  between  the 
poles  and  the  equator  would  differ  by 
these  methods,  and,  in  middle  latitudes, 
materially. 

tan  C  —  tanl 

We  have,  tan  (i'— ^)  = 

l-\-tanVtanl 

Also,  as  before,  tan  V  = =  r"  tan  I 

tanl{r'*—l) 

Combining  these,  Um  (Ji'—T) = 

\-\-r'tanH 

tanV(l—r^ 
Or,  tan  (V—l)  = 

l  +  r»ton*r 
The  maximum  value  of  (t^  is  found 
to  be  11'  43',  (over  thirteen  miles),  and 
occurs  where  ^=44"  54'  9"  and  T  =  45'  5' 
52*.  This  angle  (V — I)  is  a  measure  of  the 
equatorial  tendency  of  objects  on  the 
earth's  surface,  (caused  by  the  axial  revo- 
lution of  the  earth),  the  force  which  de 
fleets  the  plumb-line  from  the  earth's 
center,  and  enables  rivers  flowing  toward 
the  equator  to  "  run  up  hill." 


Music  in  Common  Schooi^. — Until 
quite  recently  no  attention  whatever  has 
been  given  to  music  in  the  primary  de- 
partment of  the  public  schools  of  this 
country.  In  some  of  tlie  higher  and  in- 
termediate grades  singing  has  been  intro- 
duced to  open,  or  close  the  school  cxer- 
cise;  but  even  then  not  as  a  regular 
branch  of  the  school  system.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  advantages  and  influence  of 
music  when  taught  systematically  in  the 
public  schools  is  receiving  more  attention 
than  ever  before,  and  there  is  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  its  eventually  taking  its  place 
with  ready  writing  and  the  other  first 
principles  of  a  Common  School  Educa 
tion.  Tills  is  the  only  way  by  which  we 
can  ever  become  a  thoroughly  tnusical 
people. 

The  common  objections  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  music  into  the  schools,  as  in  intro- 
ducing any  thing  new,  have  been  met  and 
answered.  There  is  yet  opposition,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  comes  mainly,  we  rejoice  to 
say,  from  extreme    classes— Capitalists, 
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whose  children  are  sapplied  with  every 
facility  for  the  acquirement  of  a  scholarly 
education,  and  the  ignorant,  who  offer 
such  opposition  as  this,  which  by  the 
way,  is  a  fuc  wmiU  of  a  note  sent  to  a 
teacher  of  our  acquaintance:  **i  dont 
want  ml  childer  to  spind  iny  time  in 
learning  (o  sing,  he  hant  got  no  yois  nor 
dont  want  him  to  hav.  So  yule  keep  him 
to  readin  and  siferin." 

The  idea  that  little  children  can  not 
learn  to  sing  by  note,  because  they  can 
not  keep  the  mind  upon  the  **  place'*  is 
a  wrong  one.  We  believe  that  children 
can  be  taught  to  sing  by  note ;  even  before 
learning  the  alphabet.  As  soon  as  old 
enough  to  find  the  page  they  should  be 
taught  to  sing  notes,  and  if  too  young  to 
read  the  words,  let  them  be  taught  by 
note.  Children  do  learn  to  keep  their 
place  as  well  in  reading  notes  and  sing- 
ing,  as  in  reading  their  A,  B,  Ab*s ;  all 
live  teachers  say  so.— TAd  CUadd. 

m  ■ » 
Beport  of  the  PresldeBt  of  the  State  UnlTenlty. 

[We  copy  the  Report  of  President  Bas- 
COM  trom  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.] 

To  the  Begentt  of  the  U/iicereity  of  Wis- 
connn :  The  duties  of  a  State  University 
to  the  education  of  the  State,  are  very 
^rave,  and  can  not  be  completely  met 
without  a  close  affinity  and  orderly  inter- 
dependence of  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 
If  the  University  is  to  minister  to  the 
general  instruction  of  the  Slate,  that  gen- 
eral  instruction  must,  in  turn,  minister  to 
it;  and  all  our  educational  institutions 
must  unite  in  a  systematic  and  well  or- 
ganized body.  Any  public  school  that 
does  not  find  a  place  and  a  work  in  this 
Bjstematic  instruction,  is,  so  fur,  taking 
strength  from  it,  distracting  attention  and 
effort.  That  the  University  may  meet  to 
the  full  its  important  part  in  State  educa- 
tion, it  needs  to  be  sustained  by  the 
knowledge,  approval  and  warm  regard 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State ;  and  we  are 
desirous  to  do  what  we  can  to  commend 
It  to  their  favor,  and  to  make  it  an  occa- 
sion of  general  and  just  pride. 

The  University  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  the  instruction  of  the  State,  through 


the  graded  schools  and  the  schools  which 
rank  with  these  in  their  work.  There 
have  entered  the  University  in  this  open- 
ing term  of  our  year  forty-three  graduates 
of  graded  schools,  entitled  by  examina- 
tion to  free  tuition.  Of  these,  thirty-six 
are  in  our  Freshman  class,  the  whole 
class  containing  eighty -two  members. 

This  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  tliat  the 
University  is  beginning  to  draw  directly 
and  strongly  on  the  public  schools  for 
support,  and  is  able  thus,  in  turn,  to  in- 
fluence and  guide  them  in  their  work. 
_  Of  the  remaining  forty-six  in  our  Fresh- 
man class,  thirty-six  have  been  fitted  in 
the  University  itself.  We  are  anticipat- 
ing a  rapid  transfer  of  this  entire  work 
to  the  graded  schools.  That  these  should 
become,  throughout  the  State,  adequate 
fitting  schools,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  us  and  to  liberal  education.  We 
do  not  wish  at  present  to  raise  the  condi- 
tions of  admittance  to  our  Freshman 
classes,  but  we  are  very  desirous  that 
those  who  come  to  us  from  the  graded 
schools  should  be  well  prepared.  Here  is 
our  emphasis.  The  vigor,  breadth  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction  in  these 
schools,  are  matters  of  vital  interest. 
We  should  be  especially  pleased  if  our 
graded  schools  could  all  of  them  afford  a 
good  fit  for  all  of  our  courses,  classical 
as  well  as  scientific.  The  option  in  edu- 
cation of  many  young  men  and  women 
is  restricted  by  their  inability  to  secure  a 
fit  for  any  other  than  the  scientific  course. 
We  wish  that  education,  in  all  its  branch- 
es, might  stand  on  a  fair,  equal  footing  in 
our  public  institutions.  Quite  sure  we 
are,  that  each  branch  and  each  course 
will  prosper  best  by  a  free  affiliation  with 
other  branches  nnd  other  courses. 

The  wish  and  the  want  which  the  Uni- 
versity  expresses,  in  its  relation  to  the 
systematic  education  of  the  State,  are 
more  and  better  and  broader  graded 
schools,  schools  intennediate  between 
merely  primary  and  collegiate  training. 
The  health  of  the  midway  schools  is  es- 
sential to  the  health  of  those  above  and 
those  below  them. 

In  the  University  itself,  we  think  we 
can  justly  say,  that  the  instruction,  colic- 
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giate  and  professional,  which  wc  offer,  is 
good.  Wc  are  desirous,  however,  first,  to 
make  it  better  on  its  present  basis ;  and, 
later,  to  extend  it.  For  the  first  purpose 
we  need,  on  account  of  the  multiplication 
of  branches  and  of  students,  to  enlarge 
our  corps  of  professors,  that  each  may 
give  himself  individually  to  a  single  class 
of  duties,  and  that  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versity may,  from  the  outset,  be  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  professors.  We 
commend  our  wants  in  this  respect  to  the 
citizens  and  Legislature  of  the  State. 
The  time  has  come  in  which  the  work  of 
the  University,  its  position,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  students,  require  that  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  full  corps  of  able  in- 
structors. In  reference  to  these  instruct- 
ors, we  wish  to  know  nothing  but  their 
ability  to  quicken,  to  ably  and  honestly 
guide,  young  men.  New  professorships 
are  called  for  at  once.  First  among  them 
is  a  professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Ora- 
tory, and  a  professorship  of  Natural  His- 
tory. The  instruction  in  the  natural 
sciences  is  well  given  in  the  University, 
and  we  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  sus- 
tained by  equal  interest  in  literary  and 
philosophic  training.  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  method  which  exalts  one 
branch  of  knowledge  at  the  expense  of 
others.  We  wish  to  offer  parallel  and 
carefully  cultivated  lines  of  instruction. 
We  have  no  fear  that  any  real  knowledge 
will  fail  to  justify  itself. 

In  the  external  conditions  of  education, 
our  wants  are  urgent.  We  need  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  with  its  equipments ; 
a  chapel,  and  a  buildiog  devoted  to  the 
natural  sciences.  Our  instruction  in  as- 
tronomy is  constantly  restricted  through 
our  deficiencies  in  the  means  of  illustra- 
tion. It  bears  an  almost  wholly  abstract 
and  theoretical  form.  Lacking  a  chapel, 
we  lack  the  opportunity  of  assembling 
the  students  in  a  body,  of  imparting  to 
them  general  incentives,  of  inspiring  in 
them  a  common  spirit,  or  even  of  making 
to  all  alike  the  simplest  communication. 
We  are  also  cut  off'  from  any  common 
literary  entertainments  or  rhetorical  exer- 
cises  among  ourselves.  This  would  not 
be  so  much    to   be   regretted,  if  the  ma- 


Jority  of  our  students  were  professional 
students,  in  quite  distinct  departments,  as 
it  now  is,  when  the  large  majority  of  them 
are  collegiate  and  academic  students,  call- 
ing for  compact  organization,  personal 
influence  and  a  common  discipline,  with 
a  constant  concession  in  manners  and  ac- 
tion to  the  general  interests. 

Serious,  however,  as  is  this  want,  and 
anxious  as  we  are  that  it  should  be  met 
as  speedily  as  possible,  we  have  another 
want  still  more  urgent,  that  of  a  science 
hall,  which  shall  draw  off*  from  our  main 
building,  the  instruction  in  chemistry, 
physics,  natural  history,  engineering  and 
mining.  Eeach  cf  these  branches  calls 
for  large  rooms  and  large  accommodation 
by  way  of  laboratories,  work-rooms  and 
cabinets.  These  it  is  impossible  adequate- 
ly  to  furnish  in  the  University  Hall,  and 
the  inadequate  rooms  that  are  furnished, 
are  supplied  greatly  at  the  expense  of 
other  branches  of  instruction.  Teachers 
in  other  departments  could  immediately 
occupy,  to  great  advantage,  our  present 
recitation-rooms.  The  same  room,  often 
too  small  for  its  purposes,  is  occupied  by 
a  series  of  teachers  from  hour  to  hour 
with  much  confusion,  and  a  loss  of  op- 
portunity, either  to  make  ready  for  the 
recitation,  or  to  tarry  with  the  pupils  after 
its  completion.  Our  halls  are  crowded  to 
excess  at  every  change  eft*,  and,  from  our 
contracted  laboratories,  come  to  the  whole 
building,  the  disturbing  odors  or  gases  of 
a  chemical  process.  Large,  well  ventilat- 
ed,  inviting  rooms  for  recitations,  work 
and  collections,  arc  the  pressing  necessity 
of  our  very  vigorous  departments  of  naU 
ural  science.  The  University  is  ready  to 
grow  at  once,  is  ready  for  improvement 
in  all  the  means  of  insti'uction  and  in 
scholarship.  Our  numbers  are  already 
in  advance  of  our  appliances.  There  is 
a  flood-tide  with  us  that  will,  if  improv- 
ed, beai'  us  easily  to  a  large  success.  Our 
want8  are  urgent,  however,  and  can  not 
be  postponed.  We  can  wait  to  supply 
them  in  order;  but  the  flr&t,  a  science 
hall,  stands  in  the  way  of  them  all,  is  the 
representative  of  them  all,  and  so  is  sus- 
tained by  the  claims  of  them  all.  The 
University  never  gave  more  promise  of  a 
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good  work  than  now,  but  such  a  state  is 
always  one  of  wide  awake  activity  and 
persistent  demands.  So  far  it  is  critical, 
and  calls  for  wise  improvement.  We 
most  earnestly  hope  that  the  institution 
will  commend  itself  to  the  Kegcnts,  to 
the  Legislature  and  to  the  State,  for  an 
immediate  supply  of  its  necessities,  and 
that  falling  in  with  favoring  tendencies, 
iv^e  shall  ripen  them  into  a  speedy  and 
complete  success.  We  would  rank  our 
wants  in  the  following  order :  Science 
Hall,  Chapel,  Enlarged  Instruction,  As- 
tronomical Observatory ;  and  would  hope 
that  the  next  three  years  might  see  them 
all  met  So  shall  we  possess  the  present 
and  command  the  future. 


THBOBT  *  PBACTICK-ESPECIALLT  PBACTICE 
BT  GBOBGB  HABPBR,  BUFFALO  COURTT. 

Some  years  ago,  the  writer  attended  a 
teacher^s  institute  in  another  State  where 
the  usual  pedagocigal  principles  were 
discussed  and  the  usual  plans  and  meth- 
ods suggested  for  adoption  by  tyros  in 
the  schoolroom.  The  conductor,  how- 
ever, it  was  evident,  took  up  rather  much 
of  the  time  in  the  treatment  of  theoreti- 
cal points  which,  it  is  true,  were  in  them- 
selves  valuable  and  interesting  enough ; 
but  the  practical  every  day  business  of 
the  teacher — that  which  lies  before  him 
in  the  daily  pursuit  of  his  calling, — re- 
ceived comparatively  but  a  slight  notice 
at  his  hands.  But  being  a  pleasing  and 
agreeable  speaker,  and  only  wanting  in  a 
little  infusion  of  the  practical  into  his 
prelections,  he  kept  up  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  to  the  last.  On  leaving  the 
institute  for  home,  in  company,  as  it  hap- 
pened, with  a  young  Irishman,  one  of 
the  members  who  had  been  remarkable 
for  the  closeness  of  his  attention  to  all 
that  was  said  and  done  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  we  expressed  our  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  conductor,  when 
Patrick  replied,  "  Sure  enough,  the  gen- 
tleman did  his  level  best  to  instruct  us  in 
the  rules  of  the  noble  science  of  teaching ; 
but  still  he  shot  a  little  over  some  of  our 
heads  at  times ;  and  for  my  part  I  would 
have  been  all  the  better  pleased  with  him, 


if  he  had  only  thought  of  explaining  tJie 
cube  root." 

The  above  very  sensible  remark  of  Mr. 
Patrick    0*Leary,    formerly   teacher   of 
School  District  No.  1  of  the  Town  of 
Ardnakinnacrochigan,  County  of  Bala- 
fash,  State  of  Iowa,  a  man  who  would 
not  have  looked  up  to  six  foot  two,  and 
as  much  above  the  average  country  peda- 
gogue in  mental  as  in  bodily  statnre,  is 
very   significant,  and    suggests   a  want 
which  is  often  felt  by  the  teachers  of  our 
district  schools  when  they  attend  insti- 
tutes  or   sit   down  to  the  perusal  of  a 
school  journal ;  and  the  name  of  such  is 
legion,  for  they  are  many.  They  don't  find 
there  exactly  what  they   require.    For 
fine-spun  theories  on  the  relation  between 
the  material  and  spiritual  worlds,  even 
by  such  profound  thinkers  as  Tyndal, 
they  care  very  little';  and  tliey  would  not 
give  a  good  explanation  of  the  "cube 
root"  for  a  wagon-load  of  protoplasm. 
The  plausible  but  often  perverted  specu- 
lations of  such  men  as  Herbert  Spencer, 
however  skillfully  presented  and  admir- 
ably written,  share  the  same  fate  at  their 
hands ;  they  don't  read  them ;  and  conse- 
quently are  impervious  to  the  subtle  virus 
which  lurks  in  the  cunning  logic  of  the 
avowed    sceptic.    Of    course   there   are 
teachers  of  a  much  higher  grade  of  cul- 
ture who  attend  institutes  and  read  edu- 
cational periodicals ;  and  such  must  also 
be  presented  with  their  appropriate  men- 
tal dietary,  or  they  will  languish  and  pine 
away  for  want  of  intellectual  stimulants; 
but  the  number  of  such  is  but  small  com- 
pared with  the  hoi  poUoi  so  well  repre- 
sen  ted  by  Mr.  Patrick    O'Leary.    Such 
constitute  the  rank  and  file  of  our  grand 
educational  army  and  they  also  must  be 
fed  with  meat  convenient  for  them ;  and 
they  would  be  more  benefited  and  feel 
vastly  more  pleased  by  a  simple  and  lucid 
explanation  of  some  rather  puzzling  rule, 
a  difllcult  problem  than  by  the  grandest 
views  of  the  science  of  teaching  or  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind.    In  a  periodical 
devoted  to  public  education,  there  is  of 
course  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects  fairly 
open,  but  to  accommodate  the  tastes  and 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  **  greatest 
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number"  in  intellectual,  no  less  than  in 
political  economy,  is  ever  the  **  best  pol- 
icy." And  as  some  writer  has  beautifully 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  wonderful  range 
and  scope  of  the  topics  embraced  in  holy 
writ,  comparing  the  Bible  to  a  stream  in 
which  the  largest  elephant  might  swim 
or  a  young  lamb  wade,  so  it  might  be  said 
of  such  periodicals,  when  judiciously 
managed,  that  they  present  a  mixture  of 
profound  speculations — enough  to  task 
the  powers  of  the  wisest  with  practical 
hints  for  the  guidance  of  beginners — 
teaching  both  theory  and  practice — but 
especially  practice. 

Believing  the  maxim  that  **  every  man 
is  debtor  to  his  profession"  and  that  he 
can  best  meet  his  obligations  in  this  re- 
spect by  contributing  even  the  smallest 
mite  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge 
concerning  it,  I  consider  it  the  duty  of 
every  teacher  of  experience  to  publish 
whatever  he  thinks  may  best  conduce  to 
the  general  edification.  Teaching,  we 
should  remember,  is  about  the  only  busi- 
ness in  which  people  who  find  out  any- 
thing valuable  to  others  in  the  same  line 
do  not  at  once  apply  to  the  proper  office 
and  cover  this  discovery  with  a  patent 
claim !  In  this  respect,  may  it  not  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  most  liberal  of  all  the 
professions  ?  Doubtless  there  is  about  as 
much  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  requir- 
ed to  manage  and  to  teach  children,  espe- 
cially when  obstinate  wayward  or  wrong 
headed  as  to  invent  a  new  lamp  chimney 
or  discover  an  improved  shoe  tie.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  teachers,  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  the  above  maxim  will,  from 
time  to  time,  send  for  publication  what- 
ever they  may  consider  valuable  to  their 
fellow-laborers  in  the  same  field.  In  the 
meantime,  as  a  very  trifling  contribution, 
I  send  you  a  few  rough  notes  of  a  lesson 
on 

FBOPOBTION,  OB  THE  BULE  OF  THBEB, 

as  it  would  be  taught  to  a  class  commenc- 
ing the  study  of  that  rule.  Some  teachers 
seem  inclined  almost  to  ignore  or  discard 
this  rule,  on  the  ground  that  all  or  most 
of  the  examples  which  usually  fall  under 
it  may  be  better  solved  by  "analysis;" 
but  propoTtvm  is  nevertheless  a  standard 


principle  in  the  science  of  numbers,  and 
must  always  be  regarded  as  holding  a 
most  important  place  in  every  scheme  or 
system  of  common  arithmetic  as  well  as 
in  the  other  branches  of  mathematics. 
Therefore  it  is  highly  desirable  and  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered  by  the  teacher  who  would  desire 
to  teach  it  successfully. 

To  give  an  idea  of  pTcrpoHion,  first,  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  a  figure  is  sketch- 
ed on  the  blackboard,  about  six  inches 
high,  having  a  head  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  and  the  question  is  put,  whether 
the  head  be  large  or  small  ?  "  Lnrge,"  is 
the  universal  reply.  "  But  is  it  nearly  as 
large  as  the  smallest  head  in  this  room  ?** 
"  No,"  is  the  reply  to  this,  but  sometimes 
less  readily  and  simultaneously,  as  if 
there  were  a  moment's  hesitation  at  the 
seeming  inconsistency.  "  Why  then 
should  the  head  be  called  large  ?"  is  naU 
urally  the  next  question ;  and  it  is  some- 
times answered  from  some  quarter  that 
"  it  is  large  for  the  body,  or  in  proportion 
to  the  body.''  The  same  use  may  be  made 
of  disproportionately  long  or  short  arms, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  occasion  may  be  taken  in 
passing  to  show  by  a  few  palpable  exam- 
ples, that  in  everything  proportion  is  es 
sential  to  beauty  of  form.  Some  examples 
are  then  taken  of 

NUHEBICAL  FBOPOBTIOIT, 

using,  in  the  first  instance,  such  numbers 
as  are  aliquot  parts  of  the  others,  as 
follows : 

2  :  4  :  :  8  :  G 

4  :  2  :  :  6  :  3 

2  :  6  :  :  8  :  9 

9  :  8  :  :  6  :  2, 4&C. 
Attention  is  then  called  to  the  effect  of 
the  correlative  terms  a$  and  ao,  meaning, 
that  as  2  is  the  half  of  4,  so  8  is  the  half 
of  6,  and  as  4  is  the  double  of  2,  so  6  is 
the  double  of  8.  Some  examples  are  then 
given,  leaving  one  of  the  terms  to  be 
found  by  inspection : 

8  :  6  :  :  4  : 

8:9::      :  15 

4  :      :  :  2  :  8 
:  6  :  :  21  :  7 
and  I  never  saw  a  class  fail  in  this  attempt. 
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Tvhen  their  understanding  of  the  previous 
step  had  been  ascertained. 

The  next  step  is  to  bring  out  that  the 
product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  means,  and  this  is  best 
done  by  way  of  induction  from  the  ex- 
amples and  any  others  in  addition  to 
them ;  and  it  may  be  made  apparent,  as 
naturally  connected  with  the  result,  that 
this  is  true  of  the  extremes  and  means  In 
magnitude  as  well  as  in  position,  though 
they  may  not  be  the  same;  that  is  that 
the  product  of  the  greatest  term  multiplied 
by  the  least  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
other  two,  whichever  pair  be  the  extremes 
in  position.  Thus,  in  d :  2 : :  6 : 3  the  means 
in  position  are  the  extremes  in  magnitude. 
The  class  may  already  know  that  if  any 
product  be  divided  by  one  of  the  factors 
the  product  will  be  the  other  one.  Now, 
in  applying  this  as  an  operation  for  pro- 
ducing any  one  of  the  four  terms  of  a 
proportion  from  the  other  three,  when  it 
is  not  evident  in  simple  inspection,  we 
say  that,  if  the  common  product  be  di< 
vided  by  one  of  the  extremes  it  will  give 
the  other  extreme,  and,  if  by  one  of  the 
means,  it  will  give  the  other  mean. 

Before  applying  numerical  proportion 
in  the  solution  of  practical  questions,  the 
relations  of  things  among  themselves  are 
considered  proportionally ;  and  it  is  found 
that  as  one  quantity  of  goods  is  to  anoth- 
er  quantity  of  (the  same)  goods,  so  will 
the  price  of  the  first  quantity  be  to  the 
price  of  the  second ;  for  example,  as  a 
hundred  weight  is  to  a  quarter,  so  must 
the  price  of  a  hundred  weight  be  to  the 
price  of  a  quarter,  or  four  times  as  much. 
As  one  sum  of  money  is  to  another  sum 
of  money  so  will  the  goods  for  the  first 
sum  be  to  the  goods  for  the  second  sum. 
As  one  number  of  men  is  to  another  num- 
ber of  men,  so  will  the  work  done  by  the 
first  number  be  to  the  work  done  by  the 
second  (in  the  same  time,  &c.)  As  an  ex- 
ample of  inverse  proportion,  to  which 
the  name  is  palpably  applicable,  we  find 
that  as  one  number  of  men  with  reference 
to  work,  so  will  the  time  required  by  the 
second  number  be  to  the  time  required  by 
the  first.  This  last  case  usually  requires 
to  be  illustrated  at  greater  length  and 


more  in  detail  than  is  admissible  here, 
before  the  idea  is  mastered  by  a  whole 
class,  but  it  involves  no  difliiculty  in  com- 
petition with  the  object  to  be  gained. 


LANGUAGE* 

BT  JULIA  CLARK,  NEOSHO,  DODGE  CO. 

Many  teachers  will  allow  thatLanguage, 
as  a  practical  study,  is  sadly  neglected  in 
the  District  School ;  that  pupils  as  a  gen- 
eral  thing,  have  no  correct  idea  of  put- 
ting words  and  sentences  together  in  order 
to  express  them  for  perusal.  And  yet  this 
deplorable  ignorance  will  never  be  re- 
moved by  simply  admitting  its  existence. 
The  child  must  be  taught  to  talk  in  writ- 
ten language ;  and  when  he  finds  he  can 
not,  in  any  words  found  in  the  English 
language,  express  such  corruptions  of 
speech  as  "hern,"  "yourn,*'  "minght," 
"  chimbley,"  housen,"  **  quare,"  &c.,  he 
will  begin  to  wonder  why  he  was  ever 
taught  to  speak  in  this  manner,  and  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  the  words 
wtich  will  express  what  he  has  to  say, 
and  will  thus  be  led  to  form  a  correct 
habit  of  speech. 

Correcting  errors  in  the  general  con. 
versation  of  pupils  will  do  much  toward 
introducing  the  use  of  correct  language. 
In  my  own  experience,  I  have  proved 
speech-making  to  be  beneficial  in  its  re- 
sults ;  that  is,  I  call  upon  some  pupil  to 
arise  at  his  desk,  and  tell  all  he  knows 
about  a  given  subject ;  when  he  has  fin- 
ished, giving  to  others  the  privilege  of 
correcting  any  grammatical  errors  or  false 
statements. 

Written  compositions  should  not  be 
neglected,  but  we  think  the  oral  should 
have  the  precedency.  The  iollowing  are 
bona  fide  copies  of  first  compositions  laid 
on  my  desk,  after  I  had  given  the  class  a 
few  oral  instructions,  and  a  subject.  The 
first,  by  a  young  lady  of  16,  exhibits  her 
wonderful  command  of  language  acquir- 
ed in  regular  attendance  at  a  district 
school  within  ten  miles  of  our  metrop. 
olis: 

Farhing. — It  is  naise  too  Bee  A  Parm- 
er. When  you  ainte  lazzy  to  work.  And 
work  very  hard  We.  Plant  thee  seeds  And 
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We  like  too  see  thee  garden   too   look 
naise. 

FABMINO,  BT  W.  R.  B. 

*'  Farming  is  a  noble  profession,"  has 
been  said  by  many  who  would  rather 
others  did  the  farmer's  work.  Still  it  is 
true;  farming  is  the  back-bone  of  the 
world ;  if  the  farmer  fails,  the  world  fails. 
The  farmer  raises  all  the  food  that  is  used 
in  the  world,  and  most  of  the  materials 
used  for  clothing,  are  first  produced  by 
the  farmer.  In  the  spring  time,  the 
farmer  sows  all  his  seeds,  in  summer  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  cutting  up  thist- 
les and  picking  potato  bugs,  and  in  the 
fall  he  gathers  in  his  crops  and  plows  his 
land  for  the  coming  season. 

Farmer'fi  work  is  the  hardest  in  the 
world  and  he  is  not  half  payed  for  it. 

Ko.  two  is  the  first  composition  of  a 
boy  15  years  old. 


PBOPEB  SCHOOL  IXCEHTITES. 

The  subject  of  proper  school  incentiycs, 
without  doubt,  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
diflScult  problems  for  the  teacher  to  solve. 
Many  diflerent  views  are  held  upon  this 
subject,  and  many  of  them  may  be  sup- 
ported by  good  arguments.  But  too  often, 
we  fear  the  teacher  is  looking  only  toward 
immediate  results  rather  than  consulting 
the  future  good  of  the  pupils  involved. 
The  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  many 
of  our  teachers  by  the  so-called  per  cent 
system  has  a  tendency  to  urge  them  to  use 
incentives  which  will  serve  the  present 
only,  and  in  the  end  work  injury  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  school. 

One  plan  which  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  even  in  this  advanced  age  of  education, 
we  feci  obliged  to  condemn.  We  base 
this  condemnation  not  alone  upon  our 
experience  as  a  pupil,  nor  our  observa- 
tion and  experience  as  a  teacher,  but  also 
upon  the  results  obtained  by  many  emi- 
nent educators  who  have  preceded  us,  and 
who  have  left  their  record  to  prevent  us 
from  being  betrayed  into  mistakes  and 
dangers  from  which  they  barely  escaped. 
This  custom,  which  we  believe  to  be  so 
pernicious  to  the  best  interest  of  pupils, 
is  that  of  detaining  them  after  school  to 
do  the  work  not  properly  done  in  school 
time ;  to  study  unlearned  or  poorly  pre- 
pared lessons.    This  habit,  we  think,  will 


in  the  end  tend  to  make  them  dislike 
more  and  more  the  subjects  so  studied. 

Our  best  students  of  human  nature  have 
laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  we  should 
never  allow  anything,  which  we  desire 
our  pupils  to  become  interested  in  and  to 
love,  to  become  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  idea  of  punishment.  These  be- 
ing associated,  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
naturally  turns  with  dislike  to  the  work 
which  is  required  as  a  penalty ;  regarding 
it  as  the  cause  of  punishment  rather  than 
the  want  of  application,  which  is  the  true 
cause.  Hence  that  in  which  we  wished 
him  to  engage  with  interest,  becomes  any- 
thing but  agreeable.  We  grant  that  in- 
stances may  be  found  where  some  may 
have  been  benefited  by  such  a  method ; 
but  where  one  such  case  may  be  instanc- 
ed, fifty  may  be  found  where  the  results 
have  been  unsatisfactory  and  even  detri- 
mental to  the  intellectual  and  moral  edu- 
cation of  pupils. 

Again,  we  believe  that  the  tendency  of 
this  method  of  treating  dvU  and  delin- 
quent pupils  alike,  is  to  cause  them  to 
dislike  not  only  their  books,  but  the 
teachers  and  the  school,  and  eventually 
to  drive  them  from  the  privileges  of  the 
school,  where,  in  justice  to  themselves 
and  society,  they  should  be  retained  as 
long  as  possible. 

We  earnestly  ask  teachers,  who  may 
have  adopted  this  practice,  to  caref\il]y 
consider  the  question  in  its  bearings  upon 
future  results,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
they  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
practice  is  contrary  to  good  management, 
and  tends  to  evil  rather  than  good.—E.  H. 
C,  in  National  Teacher. 


Enjot  Youb  Wobk.— No  man  is  ever 
successful  in  its  completest  sense,  who 
does  not  enjoy  what  he  is  doing.  If  your 
business  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  and 
you  are  always  wishing  to  leave  the  old 
homestead  and  get  a  place  elsewhere, 
your  life  will  be  a  miserable  failure;  but 
if  you  love  your  work,  give  to  your  busi- 
ness your  best  thoughts,  enter  upon -the 
activities  of  the  opening  year  with  ener- 
gy born  of  contentment  and  hope,  you 
will  be  both  a  successful  and  happy  man. 
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/  A  Metkod  of  InitracUon  for  Glrle  In  Parle. 

/  This  method  was  founded  by  M.  Col  art, 
and  is  continued  with  very  great  success 
by  M.  Remy.  As  it  has  now  stood  the 
test  of  more  than  sixty  years'  experience, 
it  is  at  least  entitled  to  consideration. 

M.  Rcmy  meets  his  classes  but  once  a 
week,  and  then  for  a  session  of  only  two 
hours.  This  weekly  recitation  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  careful  examination  of 
Ihe  pupils  in  the  lessons  of  the  previous 
week,  but  it  proves  so  exhaustive  that  the 
pupils  are  obliged  to  devote  from  three  to 
five  hours  each  day,  with  the  aid  of  parent, 
governess  or  tutor,  to  their  preparation. 
Each  girl  is  invariably  accompanied  to 
recitations  by  either  governess  or  parent. 
It  is,  indeed,  quite  common  to  see  both 
parents  present,  busily  engaged  in  writ- 
ing the  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded, to  be  aflewards  compared  with 
the  daughter's.  A  delightful  companion- 
ship is  suggested  by  this  community  in 
mental  pursuits. 

In  the  classes  ihe  girls  are  seated  in 
chairs  placed  around  a  long  table ;  M. 
Remy  occupying  the  middle  seat  at  one 
tiide,  while  the  parents  and  other  persons 
present  are  accommodated  with  chairs 
placed  in  rows,  as  one  sees  at  **  parlor 
lectures." 

Order  being  secured,  the  first  thing 
done  by  all  present  is  to  make  a  note  of 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  the  coming  week. 
These  are  always  written  beforehand  upon 
a  blackboard  which  hangs  back  of  the  pro- 
fessor. This  done,  M.  Remy  proceeds  to 
read  two  or  three  essays  selected  from  tlie 
whole  number  which  have  been  handed 
in.  After  the  few  words  of  comment  sug- 
gested by  the  essays,  follows  the  recita- 
tion in  poetry.  About  forty  lines  are 
committed  weekly ;  and,  as  the  brief  ses- 
sion of  two  hours  would  by  no  means 
admit  of  each  pupil's  reciting  the  whole, 
M.  Remy  calls  upon  one  (we  will  say 
Mile.  A.)  to  begin.  Mile.  A.  responds 
promptly  wilh  the  first  two  lines ;  being 
then  interrupted  by  the  professor's  "  Tres 
bien,  Mademoiselle;  maintenant,  Mile. 
X.,'*  Mile.  X.  takes  up  the  dropped  thread, 

to  be  followed  by  any  one  whom  M.  Remy 
»-Vol.  V,  No.  \. 


may  chance  to  select.    There  being  no  ^ 
regular  order  of  succession,   no    pupil 
knows  when  her  turn  may  come.    It  will 
therefore  readily  be  perceived  what  com-     ) 
plete  attention  is  secured,  and  how  impos-    ' 
sible  it  is  for  any  pupil  to  resort  to  sub- 
terfuge to  insure  her  own  portion. 

The  recitation  in  poetry  is  the  only  ver- 
bal one.  That  finished,  each  pupil  opens 
one  of  the  pile  of  exercise  books  in  front 
of  her,  in  preparation  for  recitation  in 
history. 

M.  Remy  by  no  means  confines  himself 
to  the  formal  questions  of  the  text>book» 
but  makes  questions  of  his  own  concern- 
ing whatever  of  importance  the  lesson 
suggests.  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  look 
up,  by  aid  of  encyclopedia  or  whatever 
other  authority  may  be  available,  all 
points  which  will  serve  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  period  of  which  the  les- 
son treats.  The  first  question  being  asked, 
each  pupil  proceeds  to  wriU  her  answer. 
When  finished,  she  holds  up  her  book  for 
inspection  by  the  assistant  teacher  who 
has  in  her  charge.  There  are  several  of 
these  assistant  lady-teachers.  They  take 
their  positions  behind  the  young  ladies,, 
walking  from  one  to  another  to  overlook: 
the  books  submitted  to  their  criticism .i 
If  the  answer  proves  satisfactory,  the  pu- 
pil receives  a  small  counter.  At  the  end 
of  each  recitation  the  number  of  counters 
received  by  each  pupil  is  set  down  oppo- 
site her  name  in  the  report  book,  thus 
showing  unfailingly  the  grade  of  excel- 
lence. 

Each  lesson  is  conducted  in  the  manner 
described  as  employed  in  history,  the  only 
sounds  which  one  hears  being  the  scratch 
of  the  busy  pens,  and  M.  Remy's  ques- 
tions. Never  have  we  seen  two  hours 
more  profitably  employed,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  judging  from  the  animated  ex- 
pression of  the  girls'  faces,  never  more 
satisfactorily. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  just  idea 
of  the  dispatch  attained,  and  the  intense 
interest  manifested  in  these  lessons.  The 
pupils  are  evidently  completely  en  rapport 
wilh  their  instructor,  who,  in  his  turn, 
comports  himself  toward  each  of  them 
as  a  courtier  might  toward  his  sovereign 
lady. 
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I  Prizes  are  awarded  for  certain  degrees 
-  of  excellence  in  the  different  branches. 
'  To  obtain  the  prize  in  history,  it  is  ne- 
-Cessary  to  answer  intelligently  five  hun- 
dred questions.  As  the  course  covers  a 
period  of  only  twenty-six  weeks,  and  as 
during  tills  period  there  are  only  %Mt1dy 
recitations,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
'  amount  of  real  work  which  is  necessary 
to  success. 

It  is  just  the  peculiarity  of  the  weekly 
session  which  we  wish  to  consider.  While 
it  may  not  be  advisable  for  all,  it  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  that 
large  class  of  girls  whose  health  will  not 
admit  of  regular  and  close  confinement 
to  the  duties  of  the  school-room.  One 
perceives  at  a  glance  that  with  this  meth- 
od all  danger  of  periodical  over-exertion 
'of  mind  or  body  can,  with  proper  fore- 
thought, be  avoided,  thus  securing  during 
tht  critical  period  that  entire  rest  which  Dr. 
Clarke  so  wisely  recommends. 

This  form  of  teaching  may  bo  essenti- 
ally characterized  as  the  elastic  method. 
For  it  is  so  in  more  senses  than  one.  Pe- 
cuniarily speaking,  when  carried  on  with 
several  hours'  help  dail}'  from  a  tutor  or 
governess,  it  is  of  course  very  expensive. 
But  where  circumstances  make  economy 
necessary,  an  ambitious  girl  can  prepare 
her  lessons  with  the  help  of  only  a  few 
hours'  study  during  the  week.  In  many 
cases,  indeed,  when  either  parent  chooses 
to  assist  the  child,  this  additional  expense 
of  private  visiting  governess  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in 
these  recitations  each  pupil  is  required  to 
answer  aU  questions  in  toriting.  The  im- 
mense advantage  thus  secured  of  keeping 
the  pupils'  minds  strictly  upon  the  sub- 
ject, with  no  chance  to  wander,  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

The  crying  evil  of  our  present  methods 
of  instruction  is  undoubtedly  "  overcrowd- 
ing" of  the  mind,  and,  as  a  result,  mental 
indigestion.  Cases  are  far  too  frequent  of 
girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
found  studying  geograph}^,  arithmetic, 
history,  French,  Latin,  and  music — and 
all  these  to  be  prepared  for  djUy  recita- 
tion !    We  can  no  more  expect  the  mind 


to  receive  lasting  impressions  from  the 
spasmodic  glimpses  which  such  a  system 
affords,  than  we  can  expect  a  satisfactory 
photograph  by  sitting  before  the  camera 
only  one  half  the  time  required  to  pro- 
cure a  suitable  impression.  The  result 
in  both  cases  is  much  the  same — and  the 
physical  blur  in  the  one  case  is  but  too 
typical  of  the  mental  blur  in  the  other. 

Why  cannot  parents  be  contented  if  a 
child  under  ten  years  of  age  be  taught 
absolutely  nothing  but  reading,  writing, 
and  spelling  ?  During  the  period  from 
ten  to  twelve,  if  elementary  arithmetic 
and  geography  be  added,  it  is  all  that 
most  children  are  capable  of  managing. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  prolong  the  time 
devoted  to  each  study,  giving  one  portion 
in  advance  and  one  in  review,  than  to  dis- 
tract the  mind  with  more  branches. 

At  this  age  most  children  are  or  should 
be  required  to  memorize  daily.  Every 
one  is  aware  how  retentive  the  memory 
is,  of  all  which  is  thoroughly  committed 
in  early  youth.  The  attempt,  then,  pre- 
maturely to  force  upon  the  mind  of  a 
child  a  knowledge  of  sciences,  which  re- 
quire maturity  of  mental  powers  to  ap- 
preciate, is  worse  than  folly.  Far  better 
to  store  the  memory  with  the  thoughts  of 
our  old  and  best  authors  in  both  prose 
and  poetry,  thus  securing  a  rich  mine  for 
future  use. — AtlaTUic  Monthly. 


i         EDUCATIOXIL  PROBLEMS. 

[Lecture  by  Carl  Sclinrz,  in  Chicago,  Not.  17,  re- 
ported in  the  Chicago  Times.] 

Senator  Schurz,  in  opening,  stated  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  indulge  in  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  but  to  speak  in  plain  terms. 
There  was  no  country  in  which  education 
was  so  much  discussed  as  in  the  United 
States.  Here  education  was  looked  upon 
as  the  purifier  of  public  morals,  and  a 
better  education  was  generally  pointed  to 
as  the  remedy  for  moral  evils  of  all  kinds. 
It  was  now  necessary  for  people  to  know 
much  more  than  of  old,  and  of  a  conse- 
quence they  had  to  learn  much  more. 
Yet  the  time  for  learning  was  just  as  lim- 
ited as  it  was  before.  It  was  of  supreme 
importance,  therefore,  that  the  time  be 
well  employed,  and  here  the  next  essential 
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point  was  struck.  He  was  opposed  to 
"cramming**  a  boy  with  specific  knowl- 
edge. What  was  necessary  was  to  give 
the  boy  a  good  mental  training,  a  train- 
ing  which  would  facilitate  subsequent 
self-education.  Boys  were  taught  a  great 
deal  which  they  forgot  in  after  life,  and 
he  had  to  make  a  confession,  and  that 
was,  that  he  had  forgotten  a  great  many 
things  which  he  learned  in  early  life. 
These  things  were  of  little  practical  use 
to  him  now,  and  the  question  might  be 
asked  him,  was  not  the  time  spent  in 
acquiring  such  knowledge  thrown  away. 
He  thought  it  was  not.  By  this  means 
he  received 

A  KENT  A  L  DISCIPLINE 

and  habits  of  mental  labor,  which  made 
studious  labor  easy  and  desirable.  The 
training  of  the  mind  was  a  most  import- 
ant portion  of  the  education  of  youth. 
This  mental  discipline  had  a  lasting  ef- 
fect, and  could  not  be  overestimated.  He 
would  not  contend  that  specific  knowl- 
edge WHS  not  necessary,  but  the  discipline 
of  the  mind  was  of  greater  importance. 
It  ought  to  commence  before  the  child 
reached  the  teacher's  hand.  John  Stuart 
Mill  was  taught  Greek  by  his  father  when 
only  three  years  of  age,  and  every  one 
thought  til  at  Mill  must  have  had  an  im- 
mense brain  to  have  stood  this  test.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  it  was  no  harder  for 
that  child  to  learn  Greek  in  this  manner 
than  it  was  for  a  German  child  to  learn 
English  in  this  country  or  an  American 
child  to  learn  the  French  language.  Pa- 
rents had  not  always  the  power  to  teach 
their  children  a  foreign  idiom,  but  they 
should  teach  them  to  see  correctly,  to  un- 
derstand correctly,  and  to  produce  in 
proper  language  that  which  they  saw  and 
heard.  This  was  the  first  point  in  a  sys- 
tem of  rational  education.  There  was 
nothing  which  would  so  greatly  lead  to 
snccess  in  after  life  as  the  assiduous  cul- 
tivation  of  the 

POWERS  OP  OBSERVATIOK 

and  hearing.  A  desire  to  learn  was  in 
this  manner  stimulated,  and  the  child  was 
taaght  to  reproduce  into  mind  the  exact 
tmth  as  it  is.  This  ends  the  first  and 
greater  branch  of  education. 


Mr.  Schurz  then  went  on  to  condemn 
the  practice  adopted  in  many  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  of  teaching  the  sciences  by 
text  books  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.  No  real  knowledge  was  impart- 
ed, and  the  memory  was  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  the  mind.  What  could  be 
taught  in  school  was  not  much,  but  what 
little  could  be  taught  should  be  that  which 
put  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
knowledge  in  after  life.  Knowledge 
learnt  by  rote  soon  left  the  student.  The 
pupil  should  be  required  to  use  his  own 
language  in  answer  to  the  questions  in 
the  text-book,  and  this  would  lead  him  to 
think  and  acquire  a  taste  for  reading.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  cultivating 
a  taste  for  reading  in  the  student,  and  to 
this  end  they  should  be  made  acquainted 
w^ith  the  names  of  authors.  School  libra- 
ries ought  also  to  be  established  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  works  of  which 
they  were  composed  should  be  Judicious- 
ly selected.  Every  school  district  in  town 
or  country  ought  to  have  its  school  libra- 
ry. The  outlay  would  be  very  small,  and 
the  benefit  which  would  result  from  it 
commensurate  in  proportion.  These  li- 
braries  would  give  a 

POWERFUL  ISCPUL8E  TO  SELF-INSTRUCTION 

on  which  the  progressive  development  of 
popular  education  depended.  Such  a 
movement  would  not  everywhere  meet 
with  approbation,  but  it  would  make  ig- 
norant parents  understand  how  much 
there  was  to  be  learned,  that  they  did  not 
learn  in  their  early  days.  To  carry  eut 
this  system  of  education,  educatdrs  of 
greater  intelligence  would  be  required, 
but  the  points  he  had  refeiTed  to  could  be 
incorporated  by  an  ordinary  teacher  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

The  principal  reason  why  teachers  were 
not  so  able  as  they  otherwise  would  be, 
was  that  they  were  so  poorly  remunerated. 
Teaching  should  be  acknowledged  as  a 
profession  of  standing,  and  the  rewards 
should  be  such  as  to  drive  away  the  ex- 
isting restlessness  to  get  out  of  it.  The 
remarks  he  had  made  also  applied  to  fe- 
male education,  which  of  late  had  been 
discussed  with  heated  vigor.  He  did  not 
think  a  woman  could  know  too  much. 
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provided  that  which  they  knew  they  knew 
well.  Girls  should  be  educated  so  that 
they  could  sustain  themselves  when  ne- 
cessary, but  he  did  not  think  their  educa- 
tion should  stimulate  a  desire  and  am- 
bition to  work  their  way  in  life  independ- 
ently. He  did  not  think  it  was  well  for 
woman  to  be  alone.  [Laughter.]  In  his 
opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  every  woman 
to  get  married.  Would  not  the  public 
pronounce  a  system  of  education  which 
turned  young  men  to  bachelorhood  as 
absurd  ?  He  looked  upon  a  system  of  ed- 
ucation which  tended  to  make  young  wo- 
men spinsters  as  equally  absurd.  The 
education  of  the  sexes  should  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  make  them 

GOOD  HUSBAKDS  AND  FATHERS, 

and  on  the  other  to  make  them  good 
wives  and  mothers.  Domestic  education 
appeared  to  him  to  be  more  important  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male,  because  the 
woman  exercised  a  greater  influence  on 
society.  Woman  as  a  wife  and  a  mother 
had  a  most  exalted  mission,  and  for  this 
mission  she  should  be  carefully  educated. 
He  strongly  deprecated  the  practice  of 
families  living  in  boarding  houses  and 
hotels,  and  he  believed  that  a  great  many 
of  the  domestic  troubles  and  misfortunes 
which  occurred  in  this  country  arose  from 
this  custom.  The  atmosphere  of  home 
did  more  to  make  children  good  and  keep 
the  husband  good  than  any  other  influ- 
ence. To  properly  manage  a  home  re- 
quired great  ability,  and  education  in 
sound  notions  of  practical  order  and 
economy.  The  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation  depended  upon  the  education 
of  our  girls.  Woman  was  the  centre  of 
luxury,  and  around  her  it  would  grow 
rank  unless  she  was  trained  to  avoid 
vicious  tastes.  Woman  was  also  the  cen- 
tre of  virtue  and  in  her  atmosphere  it 
would  grow  best. 

Mr.  Schurz  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
instructing  girls  in  household  duties  and 
domestic  economy.  The  scientiflc  side 
of  this  study  should  at  the  same  time  be 
imparted,  so  that  they  might  know  how 
to  select 

GOOD  AND  WHOLESOME  FOOD. 

Many  lives  would  be  saved  if  the  bene- 


fit of  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  were 
to  be  found  in  all  households.  A  mother 
must  have  something  more  than  mere 
maternal  love.  She  should  possess  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  know  how  to  use 
that  knowledge.  There  was  a  feeling  in 
the  upper  classes  of  society  averse  to  all 
practical  work  except  shopping,  w^hich 
was  the  most  impracticable  of  all  the  du- 
ties devolving  upon  women.  The  educa- 
tion of  girls  should  especially  flt  them 
for  the  educational  mission  which  was 
before  them.  If  they  educated  girls,  they 
educated  mothers,  whose  influence  would 
bo  felt  in  after  years  in  the  nation.  The 
strongest  influence  men  received  was  from 
their  mothers,  and  the  principles  of  good 
or  evil  implanted  in  the  child's  heart  must 
certainly  bear  fruit.  The  mother  was  the 
most  powerful  educator,  because  she  was 
the  first,  and  what  was  afterward  taught 
was  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the 
mother. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  OIRI^ 

was  a  serious  matter  in  an  ideal,  moral, 
and  religious  sense.  The  bane  of  wo- 
man's existence  in  this  country  was  idle- 
ness of  thought  and  emptiness  of  daily 
life.  These  evils  should  be  remedied 
with  some  pursuit,  and  the  vacuum  being 
filled  up,  the  tone  of  her  life  would  be 
improved.  He  did  not  deprecate  the  ed- 
u  cation  of  women  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  themselves,  but  the  highest 
sphere  of  woman  was  the  domestic  sphere. 
Education  should  also  teach  how  to  en- 
joy. To  understand  the  nature  of  men  or 
women,their  pleasures  must  be  examined. 
Human  nature  would  seek  recreation,  and 
when  they  removed  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing the  craving  for  drink  without  pro- 
viding other  means  of  recreation,  the 
drink  would  be  procured.  The  greatest 
pleasure  was  in 

THE  CnOLTIVATION  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

in  nature  and  art.  This  taste,  while  it 
was  natural  to  a  certain  extent,  was  pro. 
duccd  by  education.  These  tastes  should 
be  cultivated  by  the  establishment  of  free 
concerts  in  parks  and  public  buildings, 
and  he  maintained  that  capitalists  would 
do  infinitely  more  good  by  bequeathing 
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money  for  this  purpose   than  by  leaviDg 
large  sums,  to  missionary  societies. 

An  attractive  home  made  the  members 
of  the  home  seek  recreation  at  their  own 
firesides,  and  the  influence  upon  the  in- 
mates of  that  home  was  of  a  most  salu- 
tary character.  The  observation  of  the 
philosopher:  ^* Happy  is  the  man  who 
has  a  hobby,"  was  very  correct.  Very 
few  men  who  had  hobbies  were  mad  men, 
and  the  elevating  influence  of  these  was 
great  and  beneficial. 

He  concluded  by  thanking  the  audience 
for  the  attention  given  to  Iiim.  [Long 
and  continued  applause.] 

^  > »  

Tke  Practice  of  TMchlnir  Mfording  to  the  Laira 
of  MeatAl  Science, 

METHOD    OP    CONDUCTIKO   A    RECITATION 
IN   HISTORY. 

As  an  example  of  the  branches  learned 
by  the  exercise  of  memory,  we  may  take 
history.  There  are  three  laws  of  mental 
science  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  teaching  it: 

First.  That  is  more  easily  remembered 
which  appeals  to  both  the  eye  and  the 
ear. 

Second.  Repetition  impresses  the  mem- 
ory more  vividly  than  single  presentations 
of  a  fact  or  truth. 

Third.  Whatever  ideas  we  clothe  in  our 
own  language,  are  thereby  very  deeply 
impressed  on  the  tablet  of  memor3%  ^^^ 
if  we  toriU  it  in  our  own  language  the  im- 
pression is  still  more  lasting. 

The  method  of  asking  long  and  leading 
questions  requiring  only  yes  or  no  for 
answers,  is  a  method  that  requires  little 
study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  though 
often  pursued  will  never  make  brilliant 
historians.  The  better  way  is  to  give  a 
topic  and  let  the  pupil  tell  what  he  can 
about  it  with  no  further  effort  from  the 
teacher.  My  order  of  exercises  in  con- 
ducting  a  history  recitation,  is  as  follows, 
and  It  works  admirably  in  a  class  of 
eighteen,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  eight- 
een years.  That  there  are  better  ways,  I 
admit,  and  I  hope  to  learn  some  better 
methods  from  those  who  read  this.  But 
this  method  is  better  than  the  one  I  was 
subjected  to  in  district  school,  and  a  reci- 
tation can  be  finished  in  thirty  minutes. 


1.  Send  some  member  of  the  class  to 
the  board  to  write  out  the  topics  of  the 
lessons,  which  in  the  best  textbooks,  will 
be  printed  in  different  type.  Require  the 
topics  to  be  numbered. 

2.  Send  two,  three  or  four  members  of 
the  class  to  the  board,  without  books,  and 
give  them  topics  to  write  out  in  full,  in 
their  own  language. 

3.  To  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  locality 
of  the  events,  ask  the  situation  of  every 
place  mentioned  in  the  lesson,  and  have 
these  questions  answered  by  turn.  Also 
ask  the  meaning  of  every  diflicult  word 
in  the  lesson  and  explain  those  not  un- 
derstood. 

4.  By  this  time  the  topics  will  be  writ- 
ten, or  a  part  of  them.  Call  the  name 
(or  number)  of  a  member  of  the  class,  let 
him  rise  and  read  topic  number  one  from 
the  board,  and  then  tell  whatever  he 
knows  about  it.  If  he  cannot  give  the 
substance  of  it,  don't  recite  it  for  him, 
but  call  another  to  recite  it.  Call  another 
member,  let  him  turn  to  the  board  and 
read  a  topic  and  recite  as  before,  and  so 
proceed  through  the  lesson. 

5.  Lt  those  who  wrote  topics  upon  the 
board  (2)  read  what  they  have  written,  to 
the  class. 

6.  Let  the  member  who  wrote  the 
topics  (1)  give  a  brief  summary  or  reca- 
pitulation of  the  whole  lesson,  reading 
each  topic  from  the  board  and  giving  the 
substance  of  it. 

7.  Criticise  grammatical,  orthograph- 
ical and  other  errors  in  the  writing  upon 
the  board. 

8.  If  the  teacher  has  larger  histories 
and  plenty  of  time  left,  he  may  select  pas- 
sages from  them  and  pass  the  book  to  the 
members  of  the  class  to  read  selections 
treating  more  fully  of  the  topics  under 
consideration. 

I  also  call  attention  from  time  to  time 
to  certain  dates  to  be  fixed  in  the  memory 
permanently.  I  th  ink  that  number  should 
not  exceed  fifty.  It  they  learn  five  hun- 
dred, they  forget  all.  Have  these  fixed 
so  firmly  in  their  minds  that  when  the 
date  is  called  they  can  give  the  event.  To 
supplement  this  work  I  have  found 
monthly  written  examinations  profitable. 
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If  they  have  compositions,  give  them 
historical  topics,  as  subjects. 

This  method  seems  to  be  iu  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  memory,  to  be  practica- 
ble, and  to  make  the  study  interesting. 
It  will  be  found  advisable  to  give  very 
short  lessons  at  first  and  increase  gradu- 
ally. The  fault  of  most  histories  is  that 
they  contain  too  much.  If  there  is  much 
constitutional  history,  omit  that,  as  it  will 
not  interest  young  scholars.  It  is  profita- 
ble to  ask  them  questions  in  regard  to 
events,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  think 
out  an  opinion  not  given  in  the  book. 
Henrt  S.  Baker. 

RivBii  Falls  Institutb. 


HIGHER  EDUCITIOX. 


At  the  bottom  of  all  difficulties  in  the 
higher  education  here — when  we  look  at 
the  whole  country,  and  not  at  one  or 
another  favored  locality — is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  first-rate  teachers  in  large 
enough  numbers.  This  statement  will 
surprise  people  in  favored  localities,  who 
see  first-rate  teachers  starving,  because 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  laso  the 
case,  that  the  colleges  are  embarrassed, 
because  they  are  filled  up,  every  year,  by 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  poorly 
taught;  and  in  the  colleges  themselves, 
except  in  favored  circumstances,  there  is 
a  drag,  because  teachers  who  can  teach 
quite  well  what  is  in  the  text-books  can- 
not teach  much  more.  The  eager  wish 
everywhere  of  an  ambitious  and  success- 
fill  college  president  is  to  bring  into  his 
college  more  absolutely  first-rate  teachers, 
who  will  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  passion 
to  learn,  and  who  will  be  able  to  meet 
that  passion  much  more  than  half-way. 

From  the  existence  of  this  deficiency, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  country 
wants  more  and  better  college  education, 
not  less,  as  is  sometimes  suggested.  It  is 
true  enough  that  we  are  probably  wasting 
force  by  multiplying  the  number  of  such 
institutions.  One  good  one  is  better  than 
five  poor  ones.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  it  is  true  that  one  large  one  is  better 
than  five  small  ones.  Still  less  is  it  cer- 
tain, that  a  severe  division  of  labor  is  the 
best  arrangement  among  the  professors. 


An  accomplished  tutor  in  an  English  col- 
lege, who  teaches  four  enthusiastic  stu- 
dents Latin  and  Greek,  is  probably  a  bet. 
ter  teacher  than  any  man  could  be  who 
taught  a  class  of  fifty,  though  he  taught 
them  Latin  alone.  The  English  tutor 
would  not  hesitate  to  add  mathematics  to 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  if  the  necessity  ex- 
isted; and,  what  is  more,  if  he  undertook 
to  teach  mathematics,  he  would  teach 
well.  80  would  any  well-trained  head 
master  of  a  high  school  in  America.  It 
is  only  when  the  high  school  has  been 
re-baptized,  and  is  called  a  college,  that 
there  is  any  sensitiveness  in  announcing 
that  the  same  person  is  expected  to  teach 
Latin  in  the  morning,  and  algebra  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sens  its  veness  ought  to  be 
as  to  the  much  more  critical  question, 
whether  this  particular  professor  teaches 
badly  or  well.— OW  and  Neu>,  for  Dec. 

<  I  m 

A  Good  Education. — To  read  the  Eng- 
lish language  well,  to  write  with  dispatch 
a  neat  legible  hand,  and  to  be  master  of 
the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  so  as  to 
dispose  of  at  once,  with  accuracy,  every 
question  of  figures  which  comes  up  in 
practice — I  call  this  a  good  education. 
And  if  you  add  the  ability  to  write  pure, 
gramatical  English,  I  regard  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent education.  These  are  the  tools. 
You  can  do  much  with  them,  but  you  are 
hopeless  without  them.  They  are  the 
foundation:  and  unless  you  begin  with 
these,  not  with  flashy  attainments,  a  littltl  ' 
geology,  and  all  other  ologi^s  and  oso- 
phies,  are  ostentatious  rubbish. — Edioard 
Ei>ertU.  ^_ 

Teachers  frequently  know  that  a  pu- 
pil's attendance  upon  parties,  sociables, 
etc.,  is  injuring  her  health,  and  im- 
peding her  progress  in  school.  The 
drowsy  manner,  the  poorly  learned  lesson, 
the  general  distaste  lor  school  duties,  are 
indications  which  never  escape  the  notice 
of  the  able  teacher.  Too  often  the  parents 
are  blind  to  that  which  is  clear  to  the 
keener  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  attribute 
to  severe  study  the  effects  of  protracted 
dissipation.  While  it  is  a  very  delicate 
duty,  we  think  it  u  the  duty  of  the  teach- 
er to  interfere,  to  save  the  pupil  from 
permanent  injury  and  the  class  from  de* 
moral ization. — Chicago  Teacher. 


Official  Department. 
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OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICIAI.  OPINIONS. 

PrepftTcd  by  tbe  Aatiitant  Sopcrinitendent. 

DISTRICTS. 

Qaestion.  (1.)  A  number  of  families 
with  about  40  children,  have  settled  in 
this  vicinity,  and  we  very  much  need  a 
school.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  we 
can  organize  a  district  and  draw  school 
money  ?    There  is  no  town  organized  yet. 

(6.)  Wc  have  just  organized  a  new  dis- 
trict; will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  us 
our  share  of  school  money  ?  I  will  for- 
ward»the  cgpsus  of  children. 

Answer,  (a.)  A  district  can  be  formed 
and  a  meeting  called  to  organize,  only  by 
a  town  board. 

(6.)  Before  school  money  can  be  drawn, 
a  school  must  have  been  taught  in  the 
district,  five  months,  during  the  school  year 
preceding  the  annual  apportionment. 

Q.  The  town  beard  set  off  a  new  dis- 
trict from  our  own  and  the  district  board 
endorsed  the  order,  but  the  clerk  had  re- 
ceived only  a  verbal  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing ;  is  the  action  legal  ? 

A.  By  being  present  and  consenting  to 
the  action,  the  board  waived  its  right  to 
insist  on  a  written  notice,  and  the  action 
should  not,  for  this  reason  alone,  be  set 
aside. 

Q.  The  supervisors  dissolved  our  joint 
district,  350  acres  of  which  lay  in  Eldo- 
rado. In  Friendship,  wc  afterwards  held 
an  annual  meeting  and  voted  money  as 
usual.  Was  this  legal  ?  (See  copy  of  the 
order  enclosed.) 

A.  If  the  intent  of  the  supervisors 
was  merely  to  detach  so  much  of  the  dis- 
trict as  was  situate  in  Eldorado— and  the 
order  implies  no  more — your  existence 
and  powers  as  a  district  were  not  affected 
by  the  order.  If  they  meant  to  "  extin- 
guish" the  district,  as  provided  in  section 
16,  they  would  have  proceeded  to  attach 
both  parts  of  the  district  to  other  districts. 

Q.  Are  supervisors  obliged  to  meet 
and  act  on  every  petition  for  the  forma- 
tion or  alteration  of  a  school  district? 

A.  They  are  not.  Courtesy  will  dic- 
tate that  they  do  thus  meet  and  act,  if  the 
action  asked  for  seems  to  be  reasonable, 
or  deserving  of  consideration ;  but  wheth- 


er it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a 
meeting,  or  any  action  at  all,  they  are  the 
judges. 

Q.  Is  it  absolutely  essential  that  an  or- 
der for  the  alteration  of  a  district  be  re- 
corded and  be  found  of  record  in  the  town 
clerk's  office  to  make  such  alteration 
valid? 

A.  It  cannot  be  so  held.  The  law  on 
this  point  is  to  be  considered  directory. 
The  order  is  to  be  recorded,  for  informa- 
tion, and  for  convenience.  If  by  accident 
or  oversight  not  so  recorded,  or  if  the  rec- 
ord is  lost,  the  fact  of  the  formation  er 
alteration  of  a  district  may  be  shown  by 
parol  evidence,  if  the  fact  be  called  in 
question.  The  map  required  to  be  kept 
in  the  town  clerk's  office  might  show  the 
fact  also.    (See  section  6.) 

POWEKS  OP  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Can  a  district  meeting  determine 
that  an  acting  treasurer  is  not  a  legal  of- 
ficer and  declare  the  office  vacant  ? 

A.  It  can  express  an  opinion  to  that 
effect,  but  it  can  determine  nothing,  hav- 
ing  no  Judicial  power. 

Q.  If  the  district  cannot  determine  it, 
who  can  ? 

A.  The  board  is  empowered  to  make  a 
quasi  decision  that  the  office  is  vacant,  if 
they  find  facts  to  warrant  it,  because  they 
are  to  fill  any  apparent  vacancy  or  request 
the  town  clerk  to  do  it,  as  the  case  may 
require.  But  the  determination  of  the 
board  is  not  a  judicial  determination,  and 
the  person  appointed  cannot  enter  upon 
the  office,  (unless  the  acting  officer,  if 
there  be  one,  gives  way,)  without  a  -judic- 
ial inquiry  and  decision,  on  a  quo  war- 
ranto. 

Q.  Can  a  district  meeting  determine 
and  declare  the  contract  with  the  teacher 
illegal  and  void,  and  proceed  to  close  the 
school ? 

A.  It  has  no  power  to  make  or  repu- 
diate a  contract,  except  through  its  offi. 
cers ;  and  none  to  open  (»r  close  the  school. 
A  district,  as  such,  that  is  by  its  vote,  in 
annual,  or  special  meeting,  can  do  only 
those  things  which  are  expressly  provided 
for  by  statute,  especially  in  section  19. 

Q.  If  a  district  votes  to  have  no  school 
for  two  years,  what  can  be  done  ? 


A.  Such  a  vote  is  in  defiance  of  the 
law;  but  the  district  thus  refusing  to  do 
its  duty,  the  board  should  provide  for  a 
school.  (Sec.  19,  sub-section  aixtJi.)  If, 
however,  the  district  is  too  feeble  to  keep 
up  a  school,  the  town  board  should  at 
once  attach  it  to  other  districts,  instead  of 
letting  it  lie  fallow. 

Q.  Can  a  district  designate  and  obtain 
a  site  in  a  public  park  (there  being  plenty 
of  room)  the  same  as  on  other  land  ? 

A.  The  land  being  already  owned  by 
the  public,  and  devoted  to  a  certain  pub- 
lic use,  it  cannot  be  appropriated  to  an- 
other  public  use  without  an  act  of  the 
legislature. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  district  to  u.se 
school  money  received  from  the  State  to 
help  build  a  school  house? 

A.  It  is  not;  it  must  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  teachers*  wages  and  nothing 
else.    (See  section  59.) 

Q.  At  a  special  meeting  we  voted  an 
additional  tax  for  school-house,  but  it  ap- 
pears the  clerk  wilfully  neglected  to  no- 
tify three-fourths  of  the  voters,  as  requir- 
ed by  section  21.  Was  the  vote  a  legal 
one,  a  majority  of  the  voters  being  pres- 
ent? 

A.  The  statute  expressly  says  "  no  tax 
shall  be  voted  at  a  special  meeting  unless 
three-fourtbs  of  the  legal  voters  shall 
have  been  notified,"  etc.  The  vote  was 
illegal  and  void.  The  clerk  should  be 
removed  from  office,  a  new  one  appointed, 
and  the  tax  voted  over  again,  in  a  legal 
manner. 

Q.  Can  a  district  raise  $25  to  present 
to  the  builder  of  the  school  house,  as  an 
additional  compensation? 

A.  It  is  not  legnl  to  raise  money  to 
give  away.  But  if  the  builder  had  fin- 
ished his  contract  faithfully  and  with  due 
diligence,  and  it  was  made  to  appear  that 
he  was  justly  entitled  to  additional  com- 
pensation, for  reasons  given,  it  would  be 
right  to  make  it,  not  as  a  gift,  but  for  val- 
ue received. 

Q.  Is  an  election  by  yeas  and  noes  le- 
gal, if  a  ballot  is  called  for  and  refused 
by  the  chairman  ? 

A.  The  chairman  will  naturally  do 
business  in  his  own  way,  except  as  he  is 
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controlled  by  the  will  of  the  meeting,  or 
by  the  law,  or  well  established  usage.  If 
the  meeting  entered  into  an  election  by 
yeas  and  noec,  on  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man, and  acquiesced  in  the  result,  the 
election  must  be  considered  legal  although 
some  one  called  for  a  ballot  and  the  chair- 
man paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  meeting 
could  of  course  have  refused  to  go  into 
an  election  by  yeas  and  noes,  if  it  had 
been  so  minded. 

Q.  A  certain  district  has  two  school- 
houses,  and  until  recently  has  kept  up 
school  alternately  in  each,  bu^has  decid- 
ed not  to  do  so  any  longer,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  some  of  the  families. 
Is  there  no  remedy  for  this? 

A.  An  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the 
decision  of  the  di.strict  meeting  to  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  ho  may  find 
reason  to  set  it  aside. 

Q.  If  a  district  votes  to  have  the  school 
house  on  one  side  of  the  district,  what 
can  be  done  ? 

A.  Such  a  decisien  can  be  set  aside 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  on  appeal. 

Q.  Who  are  legal  voters  in  a  school 
district — must  there  not  be  a  certain 
length  of  residence,  and  must  not  the  per 
son  own  some  real  estate  in  it? 

A.  All  persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote 
at  an  election  for  State  and  County  officers, 
can  vote  at  a  district  meeting,  so  soon  as 
they  take  up  a  residence  iu  the  district, 
without  waiting  ten  days  as  formerly. 
The  law  was  amended  by  chap.  174,  Gen. 
Laws  1872.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
voter  own  real  estate  in  the  district,  or 
any  where  else. 

Q.  A  deed  of  our  site  was  promised, 
but  is  now  refused ;  what  can  be  done  ? 

A.  The  promise  can  be  enforced,  if  it 
can  be  proved,  and  the  site  has  been  im- 
proved. The  proceeding  would  be  by  a 
bill  In  equity. 

Q.  Can  a  district  admit  or  exclude  cer- 
tain non-resident  pupils? 

A.  The  district  can  simply  vote  on  the 
general  question,  but  not  as  to  any  par- 
ticular pupil. 

Q.  Can  a  district  exclude  all  such 
children  if  there  is  room  and  tuition  is 
offered? 
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A.  A  district  is  not  obliged  to  author- 
ize or  sanction  this  admission,  if  it  does 
not  choose  to.  In  such  a  case  as  you 
mention  it  should  not  refuse. 

SUB-DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Having  adopted  the  "town  system,** 
must  the  taxes  previously  voted  by  the 
districts  be  collected,  under  the  old  law, 
from  the  taxable  property  of  the  several 
districts,  or  from  the  taxable  property  of 
the  town,  as  one  district? 

A.  It  is  proper  that  the  taxes  should 
be  collected  in  the  districts,  as  voted,  and 
the  schools  provided  for  finished  and  the 
affairs  of  each  district  wound  up,  by  its 
old  officers. 

Q.  Our  town,  which  has  adopted  the 
town  system,  having  been  set  off  from 
another  town  also  under  the  town  system, 
is  it  not  requisite  that  the  board  of  that 
town  transfer  to  us,  by  deed,  the  the  title 
to  the  school  houses  falling  within  our 
town? 

A.  As  the  first  board  of  directors  in 
the  first  instance  becomes  *^ invested" 
with  the  title  to  the  school-houses,  in  the 
fact  of  the  adoption  of  the  town  system, 
no  transfer  of  title  seems  to  be  necessary. 
It  may  be  held  that  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  new  town,  in  like  manner  be- 
comes invested  with  the  title,  so  soon  as 
the  town  adopts  the  system,  and  the  board 
organizes. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS—DISTRICT  ROARD. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  tie  between  the  old 
treasurer  and  a  new  candidate,  does  the 
old  one  hold  over? 

A.  Only  ten  days.  A  tie  is  no  election. 
The  board  should  fill  the  vacancy.  If  it 
fails  to  do  80  within  the  ten  days,  the 
town  clerk  is  to  do  it. 

Q.  Our  district  treasurer  was  re-elected. 
The  night  he  was  elected  his  house  was 
burnt,  and,  as  he  says,  the  district  funds 
with  it.  Is  he  liable,  and  does  his  new 
bond  cover  the  money  burned  ? 

These  are  questions  for  the  courts.  It 
would  be  held,  I  think,  that  he  is  liable, 
and  that  the  old  bond  covers  the  funds, 
until  ten  days  after  the  annual  meeting. 
Perhaps  the  district  would  be  justified  in 
exempting  him  and  his  bondsmen  from 


loss,  if  satisfied  that  the  money  was  de- 
stroyed by  unavoidable  accident. 

Q.  The  district  voted  to  have  a  male 
teacher,  but  the  board  not  finding  one  for 
the  wages  they  would  offer,  hired  a  fe- 
male. Are  they  responsible  for  her  wages, 
or  the  district? 

A.  If  the' school  goes  on  without  ob- 
jection the  district  will  have  to  pay  her, 
as  in  that  case  the  act  of  the  board  would 
be  held  to  be  ratified.  If  the  people  refuse 
to  recognize  the  school  or  to  send  to  it, 
the  case  would  be  different. 

Q.  A  year  ago  we  adopted  a  series  of 
readers,  but  having  now  a  new  school- 
house  and  a  graded  school,  we  wish  to 
change  and  be  up  with  the  times ;  can  we 
do  so  and  evade  the  penalty  ? 

A.  There  is  no  way  to  evade  the  pen- 
alty if  suit  is  brought.  You  will  have  to 
take  the  risk  of  that. 

Q.  Can  the  board  give  the  teacher  per- 
mission to  make  up  lost  time  on  Satur- 
days? 

A.  They  are  not  prohibited  from  do- 
ing this,  but  if  any  arrangement  of  the 
kind  is  made  it  should  be  put  in  the  con- 
tract, or  endorsed  thereupon. 

Q.  Can  a  school  board,  without  any 
vote  of  the  district,  incur  the  expense  of 
legal  advice  ? 

A.  This  would  be  proper,  if  necessary, 
in  any  case  where  the  district  is  sued; 
but  in  other  cases  it  would  be  best  to  get 
instruction  first. 

Q.  Can  the  board  provide  for  a  Ger- 
man school,  part  of  the  five  months,  out 
of  the  public  money? 

A.  This  is  unlawful.  All  they  can  do 
is  to  have  German  taught  one  hour  a  day, 
if  desired. 

Q.  Can  the  board  authorize  the  teach- 
er to  close  the  school  house  door,  say 
after  ten  minutes,  and  admit  no  pupil  till 
recess  ? 

A.  The  board  can  make  rules,  but 
would  hardly  be  sustained  in  such  a  rule. 
In  country  districts  especially,  with  va- 
riable time-pieces,  such  a  rule  would  be 
too  arbitrary,  and  provoke  resentment. 
Let  the  school  be  made  attractive  rather 
than  repellent,  to  cure  tardiness. 
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THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Q.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  a  board  to  open 
the  school-house  for  singing  and  writing 
schools,  at  night,  inasmuch  as  such  things 
are  to  be  regarded  as  **  school  purposes  ?" 

A.  It  would  usually  perhaps  be  very 
ungracious  for  any  voter  to  object  to  such 
use  of  the  school  house,  undeV  proper 
care  and  restrictions;  but  the  law  must 
be  held  to  refer  to  free  public  schools 
only,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  refer  to  the  "  purposes"  of  public 
and  not  of  private  schools;  therefore  if 
objection  is  made,  it  must  be  heeded. 

Q.  Our  school-house  was  built  in  1866, 
and  built  larger  than  necessary  for  tlie 
school,  that  meetings  might  be  held  in  it; 
did  not  this  way  of  building  render  the 
tax  voted  for  it  illegal  ? 

A.  It  would  have  been  illegal  if  any 
joint  ownership  between  the  district  and 
some  church  corporation  had  been  at- 
tempted ;  but  there  is  probably  no  basis 
on  which  the  legality  of  the  tax  can  now 
be  successfully  called  in  question. 

Q.  If  a  school  house  is  moved,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vote  of  an  illegal  school 
meeting,  what  is  the  remedy  V 

A.  Those  who  moved  it  are  liable  for 
all  damage  done  and  for  the  expense  of 
moving  the  building  back,  if  it  is  made 
to  appear  that  district  did  not  legally  vote 
the  change,  and  is  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  The  contract  for  building  our 
school-house  did  not  include  seats;  can 
the  board  buy  them  ? 

A.  It  may  reasonably  be  hold  that  it 
can  obtain  them,  as  *'  necessary  append- 
ages" (sec.  49),  and  present  the  bill  for 
allowance,  but  ic  might  be  wise  to  get 
instructions  first  from  a  special  meeting, 
and  perhaps  have  a  tax  voted  in  advance, 
for  the  purpose. 

THE  TEACHEB. 

Q.  My  contract  was  for  4  months 
school,  at  $84.00,  and  at  $1.05  a  day.  Now 
the  clerk  says  I  must  make  up  the  holi- 
days.   Is  this  right? 

A.  The  presumption  would  seem  to  be 
that  you  were  to  teach  4  months  at  20 
days  for  a  month  (this  is  implied  by  the 
$1.05  a  day)  and  the  presumption  would 
noi  be  that  you  are  to  make  up  for  holi- 


days, as  nothing  was  said  about  it,  and 
the  policy  of  the  law  is  to  close  the  schools 
on  legal  holidays. 

Q.  Should  not  the  teacher  require  the 
signature  of  all  the  board  before  admit- 
ting foreign  pupils  ? 

A.  This  would  not  be  necessary.  An 
order  signed  by  two  or  even  one  would 
be  sufficient,  prima  facie.  Of  course  the 
board  would  reverse  any  unwarranted  ac- 
tion by  a  single  member. 

Q.  Has  a  teacher  a  right  to  compel  the 
pupils  to  sweep  the  school-house  when 
the  district  has  made  no  provision  for  it? 

A.  She  has  no  such  right,  but  where  it 
has  always  been  the  custom,  the  teacher 
would  naturally  expect  it  to  be  continued. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  have  some  of  the 
larger  scholars  hear  some  of  the  recita- 
tions of  the  smaller  ones,  if  the  school  is 
crowded  ? 

A.  This  is  often  done,  and  is  not  ob- 
jectionable if  all  are  willing;  but  the 
teacher  w^ould  not  be  justified  in  requir- 
ing it.  If  objection  is  made  to  it,  ask  the 
board  to  employ  some  assistance,  telling 
them  the  school  is  too  large  for  one  teacher. 

Q.  Can  a  parent  dictate  to  the  teacher 
as  to  the  seat  of  his  child  at  school  ? 

A.  He  cannot;  he  may  request  a 
change  as  a  favor. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Q.  Under  Chapter  342,  Gen.  Laws  of 
1874,  can  the  county  board  unite  the  two 
superintendent  districts  of  counties  hav- 
ing two  Senate  districts,  as  Dane,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Milwaukee  and  Rock  ?  Some  so 
claim. 

A.  As  the  law  stands  amended,  by  the 
act  of  1874,  these  counties  will  form  but 
one  superintendent  district  each,  when 
the  terms  of  the  present  district  superin- 
tendents expire,  unless  the  several  county 
boards  previously  divide  said  counties 
into  two  districts,  under  the  law,  as 
amended.  In  other  words,  these  counties 
arc  now  like  other  counties  having  over 
15,000  inhabitants — they  may  have  two 
superintendents,  if  the  county  board  so 
directs,  but  will  not  otherwise. 

The  world  would  be  more  happy  if 
persons  gave  up  more  time  to  an  inter- 
course of  friendship. 
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If        DIiC18I0!l  BT  THE  SUPBEHB  COURT. 

The  following  correspondence  explains 
itself: 

Jamesyille,  Wis.,  Dec.  8, 1874. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Pradt,  AshL  State  dupt.  : 

Dear  Sir— In  the  October  number  of  the 
JouBNAL  OP  Education,  is  published  a 
synopsis  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court, defining  the  responsibility  of  pupils 
to  the  parent,  in  the  choice  of  branches  of 
study  which  the  pupils  shall  pursue  in 
school. 

For  the  information  of  many  inquiring 
teachers,  will  you  please  publish  the  orig- 
inal  decision  of  the  court  in  flill,  with 
such  comments  thereon  as  are  warranted 
by  your  wide  experience  in  the  rulings 
upon  similar  questions  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent. 

Bespectfully, 

W.  D.  Parkbb. 

REPLY. 

Madison,  Dec.  30,  1874. 
Dear  Mr.  Parker — I  give  the  decision 
below,  as  you  suggest,  and  follow  it  with 
the  synopsis  of  its  main  points,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  reporter,  Mr.  Conover,  and 
a  few  remarks  on  the  general  subject  in 
volved. 

THE  decision. 

AjnrixKoRBOwbv  John  Morrow,     ) 
OttardiuH,  ad  llUm^  Eeapondtnnt.  f 

Jamks  Wood,  Appellant  ) 

It  is  first  claimed  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  that  the  court  below  should 
have  granted  the  motion  for  a  nonsuit 
because  all  the  evidence  showed  that  the 
criminal  prosecution  against  the  plaintifif 
for  an  alleged  assault  and  battery  com- 
mitted by  her  upon  the  infant  son  of  the 
defendant  was  never  tried  upon  the  merits 
but  was  discontinued  on  her  motion  and 
against  the  consent  of  the  complainant  in 
that  action.  It  is  insisted  that  before  an 
action  for  malicious  prosecution  can  be 
maintained  it  must  appear  that  the  crim- 
inal prosecution  has  been  determined  in 
favor  of  the  party  prosecuted  by  a  trial 
and  acquittal,  or  the  prosecution  must 
liave  been  discontinued  against  his  con- 
sent 

We  shall  spend  no  time  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  point  in  the  case  for  the 


reason  that  we  are  all  fully  agreed  upon 
a  question  of  law  involved  which  is  fun- 
damental and  underlies  the  case,  and  is 
entirely  decisive  of  every  other  question 
arisfng  upon  the  record.  And  as  this  is 
a  question  of  some  practical  importance 
as  affecting  the  duties  and  powers  of 
teachers  in  our  public  schools,  we  deem 
it  best  to  decide  it  in  the  present  case. 
The  facts  upon  which  this  question  of 
law  arises,  as  established  on  the  trial,  are 
briefly  these : 

About  the  18lh  of  November,  1872,  the 
plaintiff,  a  qualified  teacher  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  district  school  board,  com- 
menced teaching  a  district  school  in 
Grant  county.  The  defendant,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  district,  sent  his  son,  a  boy 
about  12  years  of  age.  to  the  school.  The 
defendant  wished  his  boy  to  study  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  and  also  wished 
him  to  give  particular  attention  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic,  for  very  satisfactory 
reasons  which  he  gave  on  the  trial.  In 
addition  to  these  studies  the  plaintiff  at 
once  required  the  child  to  also  study 
geography  and  took  pains  to  aid  him  in 
getting  a  book  for  that  purpose..  The 
father,  on  being  informed  of  this,  told  his 
boy  not  to  study  geography  but  to  attend 
to  his  other  studies,  and  the  teacher  was 
promptly  and  fully  advised  of  this  wish 
of  the  parent,  and  also  knew  that  the  boy 
had  been  forbidden  by  his  parent  from 
taking  that  study  at  that  time.  But 
claiming  and  insisting  that  she  had  the 
right  to  direct  and  control  the  boy  in 
respect  to  his  studies,  even  as  against  his 
father's  orders,  she  commanded  him  to 
take  his  geography  and  get  his  lesson. 
And  when  the  boy  refused  to  obey  her 
and  did  as  he  was  directed  by  his  father^ 
she  resorted  to  force  to  compel  obedience. 
All  this  occurred  at  the  first  week  of 
school.  The  defendant  institutes  a  crim- 
inal action  before  a  justice  for  this  assault 
and  battery  upon  his  son,  which  is  the 
malicious  prosecution  complained  of^ 

If  the  teacher  had  no  right  or  authority 
to  chastise  the  boy  upon  tlicse  facts  for 
obeying  his  father,  this  action  must  fail. 
And  whether  she  had  or  not  the  power  to 
correct  him  is  the  question  in  this  case, 
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for  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  boy  was 
otherwise  disobedient,  or  was  guilty  of 
any  misconduct  or  violated  any  rule  or 
regulation  adopted  for  the  government  of 
the  school. 

The  circuit  court  in  considering  the 
relative  rights  and  duties  of  parent  and 
teacher  among  other  things  told  the  jury 
that  when  a  parent  sent  his  child  to  a  dis- 
trict  school  he  surrendered  to  the  teacher 
such  authority  over  the  child  as  is  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  government  of  the 
school;  the  classification  and  instruction 
of  the  pupils,  including  what  studies  each 
scholar  shall  pursue— these  studies  being 
such  as  are  required  by  law  or  are  allow- 
ed to  be  taught  in  public  schools.  And 
the  court  added  in  this  connection  that  a 
prudent  teacher  will  always  pay  proper 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent  in  re- 
gard to  what  studies  the  child  should  take, 
but  when  the  difference  of  view  was  irre- 
concilable on  the  subject,  the  views  of  the 
parent  in  that  particular  must  yield  to 
those  of  the  teacher;  and  that  the  parent 
by  the  very  act  of  sending  his  child  to 
school  impliedly  undertakes  to  submit  all 
questions  in  regard  to  study  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  teacher. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  a  great  and  fatal 
error  in  this  part  of  the  charge — particu- 
larly  when  applied  to  the  facts  in  this 
case— in  asserting  or  assuming  the  law  to 
be  that  upon  an  irreconcilable  difference 
of  views  between  the  parent  and  teacher 
as  to  what  studies  the  child  shall  pursue 
the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  paramount 
and  controlling;  and  that  she  had  the 
right  to  enforce  obedience  to  her  com- 
mands by  corporal  punishment.  We  do 
not  think  she  had  any  such  right  or  au- 
thority, and  we  can  see  no  necessity  for 
clothing  the  teacher  with  any  such  arbi- 
trary power.  We  do  not  really  understand 
that  this  is  any  recognized  principle  of 
law,  nor  do  we  think  there  is  any  rule  of 
morals  or  social  usage  which  gives  the 
teacher  an  absolute  right  to  prescribe  and 
dictate  what  studies  a  child  shall  pursue 
regardless  of  the  wishes  and  views  of  the 
parent,  and  as  incident  to  this,  gives  the 
right  to  enforce  obedience,  even  as  against 
the  orders  of  the  parent.    From   what 


source  does  the  teacher  derive  this  au- 
thority ?  From  what  maxim  or  rule  of 
the  law  of  the  land?  Ordinarily  it  will 
be  conceded  the  law  gives  the  parent  tho 
exclusive  right  to  govern  and  control  the 
conduct  of  his  minor  children,  and  lie 
has  the  right  to  enforce  obedience  to  his 
commands  by  moderate  and  reasonable 
chastisement.  And  furthermore  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  duties 
taught  to  tho  child  to  honor  and  obay  its 
parents.  The  situation  of  the  child  is 
truly  lamentable  it  the  condition  of  the 
law  is  that  he  is  liable  to  be  punished  by 
his  parent  for  disobeying  his  orders  in 
regard  to  his  studies,  and  the  teacher  may 
law^fully  chastise  him  for  not  disobeying 
his  parent  in  that  particular.  And  yet 
this  was  the  precise  dilemma  in  which 
the  defendant's  boy  was  placed  by  the 
asserted  authority  on  the  part  of  parent 
and  teacher. 

Now  we  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
denying  to  the  father  the  right  to  direct 
what  studies  included  in  the  prescribed 
course  his  child  shall  take.  He  is  as 
likely  to  know  the  health,  temperament, 
aptitude,  and  deficiencies  of  his  child  as 
the  teacher,  and  how  long  he  can  send 
him  to  school.  All  these  matters  ought 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the 
question  what  particular  studies  the  child 
should  pursue  at  a  given  term.  And  when 
the  parenVs  wishes  are  reasonable,  as  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  present  case,  and 
the  teacher  by  regarding  them  could  in 
no  way  have  been  embarrassed,  her  con- 
duct in  not  respecting  the  orders  given 
the  boy,  was  unjustifiable.  If  slie  had 
allowed  the  child  to  obey  the  commands 
of  his  father  it  could  not  possibly  have 
conflicted  with  the  efllciency  or  good  or- 
der or  well  being  of  the  school.  The  pa- 
rent did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the 
gradation  or  classification  of  tho  school, 
or  with  any  of  its  rules  and  regulations 
further  than  to  assert  his  right  to  direct 
what  studies  his  boy  should  pursue  that 
winter.  And  it  seems  to  us  a  most  un- 
reasonable claim  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er to  say  the  parent  has  not  that  right,  and 
further  to  insist  that  she  was  justified. in 
punishing  the  child  for  obeying  the  or- 
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ders  of  his  fatber  rather  than  her  own. 
Whence  again,  we  enquire,  did  the  teach- 
er desire  this  exclusive  and  paramount 
autLority  over  the  child  {^nd  the  right  to 
direct  his  studies  contrary  to  tlie  wish  of 
the  father?  It  seems  to  us,  it  is  idle  to 
say  the  parent  by  sending  his  child  to 
school  impliedly  clothes  the  teacher  with 
that  power  in  a  case  where  the  parent 
expressly  reserves  the  right  to  himself 
and  refuses  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher  the  question  as  to  what  stud- 
ies his  boy  shall  pursue.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  lay  down  any  rule  which  will 
interfere  with  any  reasonable  regulation 
adopted  for  the  management  and  govern- 
ment of  the  public  schools,  or  which  will 
operate  against  their  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness. Certain  studies  are  required  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools  by  stat- 
ute. The  rights  of  one  pupil  must  be  so 
exercised  undoubtedly  as  not  to  prejudice 
the  equal  rights  of  others.  But  the  pa- 
rent has  the  right  to  make  a  reasonable 
selection  from  the  prescribed  studies  for 
his  child  to  pursue,  and  this  cannot  pos- 
sibly conflict  with  the  equal  rights  of 
other  pupils.  In  the  present  case  the  de- 
fendant did  not  insist  that  his  child  should 
take  any  study  outside  the  prescribed 
course.  But  considering  that  the  study 
of  geography  was  less  necessary  for  his 
boy  at  that  time  than  some  other  branch- 
es, he  desired  him  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  orthography,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  father  stated  that  he 
thought  these  studies  were  enough  for  the 
child  to  take,  and  he  said  he  was  anxious 
the  boy  should  obtain  a  good  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  in  order  that  he  might  assist 
in  keeping  accounts.  He  wished  to  exer- 
cise some  control  over  the  education  of 
his  son,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  choice  of  studies  which  he  made  was 
unreasonable  or  inconsistent  with  the 
welfare  and  best  interest  of  his  offspring. 
And  how  it  will  result  disastrously  to  the 
proper  discipline,  efficiency  and  w^ell  be- 
ing of  the  common  schools  to  concede 
this  paramount  right  to  the  parent  to 
make  a  reasonable  choice  from  the  stud- 
ies in  the  prescribed  course  which  his 
child  shall  pursue,  is  a  proposition  we 
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cannot  understand.  The  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  so  insist  in  their  argument,  but 
as  we  think  without  warrant  for  the  po- 
sition.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  any 
scholar  who  attends  school  can  or  will 
study  all  the  branches  taught  in  them. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  some  choice 
must  be  made  and  some  discretion  bo  ex- 
ercised as  to  the  studies  which  the  differ- 
ent  pupils  shall  pursue.  The  parent  is 
quite  as  likely  to  make  a  nice  and  judi- 
cious selection  as  the  teacher.  At  all 
events  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  parent  and  teacher  upon  the 
subject,  we  see  no  reason  for  holding  that 
the  views  of  the  teacher  must  prevail, 
and  that  she  has  the  right  to  compel  obe- 
dience to  her  orders  by  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  upon  the  pupil. 

The  statute  gives  the  school  board  pow- 
er to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  organization,  gradation  and 
government  of  the  school,  and  power  to 
suspend  any  pupil  from  the  privileges  of 
the  school  for  non-compliance  with  the 
rules  established  by  them  or  by  the 
teacher  with  their  consent,  and  it  is  not 
proposed  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  furtherance  of  these  duties.  But 
these  powers  and  duties  can  be  well  ful- 
filled without  denying  to  the  parent  all 
right  to  control  the  education  of  his 
children. 

These  views  are  decisive  of  this  case. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  plaintiff 
had  no  right  to  punish  the  boy  for  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  his  father  in 
respect  to  the  study  of  geography.  She 
entirely  exceeded  any  authority  which 
the  law  gave  her,  and  the  assault  upon 
the  child  was  unjustifiable. 

For  these  reasons  the  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court  must  be  reversed  and  a  new 
trial  ordered. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  DECISION. 

1.  Where  a  father  had  directed  his  child, 
in  attendance  upon  a  public  school  in  this 
State,  to  pursue  only  certain  studies  se- 
lected by  the  father  from  those  required 
or  permitted  by  law  to  be  taught  in  such 
school,  and  actually  taught  therein,  and 
had  forbidden  the  child  to  pursue  a  cer- 
tain other  study,  and  this  fact  was  known 
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to  the  teacher  of  the  school,  such  teacher 
was  not  authorized  to  inflict  eorparal  pun- 
iahment  upon  the  child  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  it  to  pursue  the  study  so  for- 
bidden  by  the  father. 

2.  Where  the  teacher  inflicted  corporal 
punishment  in  such  a  case,  and  the  father 
caused  her  to  be  prosected  as  for  an  as 
sault  and  battery  upon  the  child,  ho  was 
not  liable  to  the  teacher  as  for  a  malicious 
prosecution.  / 

****** 

4.  Our  statutes  give  the  school  board  in 
each  district  power  to  make  all  needfdl 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  organiza- 
tion, gradation  and  government  of  the 
school,  and  to  tuspend  any  pupil  ftom  its 
privileges  for  non-compliance  with  the 
reasonable  rules  established  by  the  board, 
or  by  the  teacher  with  its  consent;  and 
this  decision  is  not  designed  to  interfere 
with  the  performance  of  these  duties. 

BEMARKS. 

The  third  point  made  by  the  court  is 
omitted,  as  being  upon  a  question  of  law 
not  of  interest  to  teachers. 

It  will  be  gathered  upon  the  first  point 
made  that  the  court  decides  it  to  be  the 
law  that  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  can- 
not control  the  studies  of  a  pupil  if  its 
father  chooses,  within  the  limitations 
named,  to  determine  the  matter  himself. 

Questions  of  precisely  the  same  nature 
have  not,  within  my  experience,  been 
sent  to  this  office  for  official  opinion,  and 
such  a  question  would  not  come  before  it 
on  appeal.  When  it  has  been  asked 
whether  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  rule  of  the  school  that  certain  classes 
shall  at  certain  times  engage  in  certain 
prescribed  exercises,  as  for  instance  writ 
ing  compositions,  practising  upon  the 
elementary  sounds,  etc.,  the  question  has 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  to 
the  further  question  whether  the  parent 
may  exempt  his  child  from  obedience  to 
such  i-ules,  the  reply  has  been  in  the  neg- 
ative. For  it  has  been  held  that  the 
teacher  must  be  allowed,  in  subordination 
of  course  to  thelaws  and  to  the  authority 
of  the  school  board,  to  carry  on  the  work 
ot  the  school  without  dictation  or  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  individual  residents 
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in  the  district,  whether  parents  or  other- 
wise ;  and  that  while  respectful  attention 
should  be  given  to  any  reasonable  request 
of  a  parent  as  t«  the  exemption  of  a  child 
from  a  particular  rule  or  exercise,  to  ad- 
mit his  right  to  dictate  in  the  matter 
would  introduce  such  a  conflict  of  au- 
thority as  would  be  subversive  of  the 
proper  discipline  and  government  of  the 
school. 

The  case  adjudicated  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  law  prescribes  that  certain 
branches  shall  be  taught,  in  the  public 
schools ;  not,  I  should  say,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  parents  an  opportunity  to 
select  therefrom,  for  their  children,  but  as 
the  proper  and  essential  branches  of  a 
common  school  education ;  and  the  teach- 
er, in  contracting  to  teach  the  school,  is 
bound  to  teach  these  branches  and  not 
others  in  their  place,  or  to  their  neglect. 
The  fair  presumption  I  should  have  said 
is,  that  the  law  intends  that  they  are  to  be 
taught  to  all  pupils — not  all  at  once  of 
course,  to  youngest  and  oldest  alike,  but 
to  all  in  due  place  and  degree.  Now 
when  a  pupil  is  in  that  department  or 
class,  or  in  other  words  has  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  advancement  where  it  is 
proper  and  in  accordance  with  the  grade 
and  classification  of  the  school  for  him 
to  take  a  certain  study,  while  the  parent 
should  of  course  be  permitted  to  ask  as  a 
favor  that  a  child  for  reasons  given  may 
be  exempted  from  a  particular  study  for 
the  time  being,  it  seems  incompatible  not 
only  with  the  proper  discipline  and  suc- 
cess of  the  public  schools  but  with  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  established, 
that  the  law  governing  in  the  matter 
should  be  such  as  to  allow  that  each  pa- 
rent may  diminish  at  pleasure  the  studies 
to  be  pursued  by  the  child.  If  the  right 
exists  as  to  one  study  it  exists  as  to  more, 
an4  if  a  number  of  pupils  claim  exemp- 
tion, by  the  order  or  permission  of  pa- 
rents, from  various  studies,  on  the  plea 
of  paying  more  attention  to  others,  then 
the  natural  result  would  be,  that  as  they 
must  ordinarily  recite  in  the  organized 
classes  in  the  studies  which  they  do  pur- 
sue, they  will  have  idle  time  on  their 
hands,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  hard  to 
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predict.  It  is  quite  obvious  I  think  from 
this  and  from  other  considerations,  that 
such  an  outside  right  of  exemption  from 
study  must  interfere  with  the  discipline 
and  good  order  of  the  school. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which 
the  matter  is  to  be  viewed.  While  I 
would  not  contend  for  compulsory  attend- 
ance upon  the  public  schools,  yet  the  drift 
of  modern  opinion  and  legislation  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  State  must  require,  as  a 
measure  of  self-preservation,  that  all  chil- 
dren and  youth  receive  at  least  a  fair  ele- 
mentary  education.  To  this  end  the 
State  provides  schools,  and  though  she 
may  not  compel  children  to  attend  these 
schools,  she  may  require  that  they  shall 
in  some  way  be  properly  instructed.  Now 
if  the  law  allows  the  parent  to  exempt 
the  child  in  the  school  from  certain 
studies,  it  allows  him  so  far  to  interfere 
with  what  the  law  itself  elsewhere  pre- 
scribes, or  should  prescribe,  in  order  to 
accomplish  its  end.  If  the  exemption 
may  be  claimed  temporarily,  it  may  be 
claimed  permanently. 

A  very  respectable  teacher,  principal  of 
a  large  graded  school,  has  Just  called 
upon  me  and  asked  what  he  should  do 
in  the  case  of  several  large  pupils  in  his 
department  who  claimed  exemption  from 
certain  studies  on  this  plea  of  paying 
more  attention  to  others,  remarking  that 
the  effect  was  bad,  first  upon  the  school, 
and  in  the  second  place  upon  themselves, 
and  that  the  board  would  not  help  him. 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  his  hands 
were  tied. 

The  teacher,  as  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter, is  clothed  with  no  arbitrary  power, 
but  is  the  agent  of  the  school  authorities, 
and  is  responsible  to  them  and  not  to  the 
Individual  parent.  There  is  no  privity  of 
contract  between  the  teacher  and  parent. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher 
is  not  amenable  for  any  misconduct  or 
abuse  of  authority,  whether  in  the  school 
room  or  out. 

Looking  at  the  subject  on  these  gene- 
ral grounds,  and  from  the  several  stand- 
points of  teacher,  parent  and  school  offi- 
cers, I  should  have  held  with  the  circuit 
court,  that  the  teacher,  not  as  an  individu- 
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al,  but  as  the  representative  of  the  school 
authorities,  is  justified  in  requiring  the 
pupil  to  attend  to  the  usual  studies  of  his 
class,  and  that  if  exemption  is  granted  in 
any  special  case,  it  should  be,  not  at  the 
demand  of  the  parent  as  a  right,  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  board.  And  it  is  there- 
fore unfortunate  that  the  issue  came  in 
the  particular  form  in  which  it  did  before 
the  courts.  This,  of  course,  the  courts 
could  not  control.  But  if  the  teacher, 
who  very  likely  was  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  re- 
fer the  matter  to  the  board,  and  the  board 
had  sustained  the  position  that  all  pupils, 
must  take  all  the  studies  of  the  class  un- 
less exempted  on  request  of  the  parent, 
as  a  favor,  the  question  of  paramount  au- 
thority would  have  been  raised  in  a  more 
satisfactory  way,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
higher  court  would  have  covered  a  broad- 
er ground. 

The  court  further  held  that  a  pupil 
may  be  suspended  by  the  board  for  non- 
compliance with  the  rules  of  the  school, 
and  pointed  out  that  tlie  decision  ren- 
dered does  not  interfere  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  law.  The  statute  also  allows 
expulsion  for  persistent  disobedience.  It 
is  presumed  that  the  statute  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  precluding  the  infliction  of 
any  other  punishment,  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  rules,  other  than  those  adopt- 
ed by  the  board,  or  by  the  teacher  with 
their  consent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
board,  in  the  country  districts,  most  fre- 
quently makes  no  rules,  and  gives  no  for- 
mal consent  to  those  made  by  the  teacher. 
In  other  words,  it  simply  neglects  to  act 
in  the  matter  at  all,  but  hires  the  teacher, 
puts  her  in  the  school-room,  perhaps  tells 
the  scholars  they  '*must  mind,'*  and 
leaves  her  to  steer  her  way  as  best  she 
can  by  the  light  of  the  school  code,  if 
there  is  one  to  be  had,  and  the  tradition- 
al  usages  to  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed. 

This  decision  will  do  much  good  in 
one  way  at  least:  it  will  call  attention  to 
the  need  of  specific  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  of  a  clears 
er  understanding  of  the  rights,  the  duties 
and   the   liabilities  of  parents,    pupils, 
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teachers  and  school  officers.  Bat  more 
than  this — the  law  being  determined  as 
indicated)  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
parent,  the  question  fairly  arises  whether 
some  further  legislation  is  not  needed. 
This  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is 
likely  to  be  difference  of  opinion,  but  we 
are  all  aware  that  this  is  a  a  transitional 
period  in  all  matters  of  social  science, 
and  not  least  so  in  all  questions  connected 
with  public  education. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  Pkadt. 


EDITORIAL    MISCELLANY, 

DE  XOBIS. 

We  have  never  been  troubled  in  con- 
science  by  the  thought  that  we  were  not 
giving  to  our  subscribers  the  worth  of 
their  money.  Instead,  however,  of  blow- 
ing a  trumpet  to  proclaim  our  own  mer- 
its, we  have  preferred  to  trust  their  recog- 
nition to  the  intelligence  of  our  readers, 
feeling  sure  that  if  we  did  good  work  it 
would  be  appreciated. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  many  evidences 
of  such  appreciation  in  our  own  State 
have  come  to  cheer  us ;  but  here  is  one 
from  a  distance  that  juslifles  the  serenity. 
of  the  aforesaid  editorial  conscience,  and 
that  we  feel  impelled  to  quote.  Says  the 
MaiM  Journal  qf  Education : 

"  The  Wisconsin  Jouknal  of  Educa- 
tion has  become  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  northwestern  journals.  No  Journal 
comes  to  us  having  as  much  matter  for 
the  price.  The  teachers  of  the  west  are 
alive  to  their  wants  and  needs,  and  they 
express  their  thoughts  a  little  more  di- 
rectly upon  the  subjects  which  they  write 
about,  than  do  our  eastern  teachers.  *  *  * 
Among  many  articles  of  interest  we  select 
as  the  titles  of  some  which  are  as  inter- 
esting to  us  as  to  them,  as  follows :  *  Are 
Wisconsin  teachers  fitted  for  their  busi- 
ness V  Who  will  give  us  an  article  on 
the  question  whether  Maifie  teachers  are 
fitted  for  their  business?  Can  any  ques- 
tion afiect  our  State  more  than  this,  *  What 
the  town  system  would  do  for  us '  ?"  etc. 

While  in  this  egoistic  (or  rather  nos- 
istic)  line  we  might  add  that  as  we  begin 


a  new  editorial  year  our  only  regrets  for 
the  past  one  are  that  it  gave  us  so  few 
hours  from  multiform  official  duties  to 
devote  to  the  Journal.  We  have^done 
the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances, 
and  that  we  have  at  least  not  failed,  we 
think  the  finished  volume  of  1874  bears 
some  witness.  We  confidently  hope,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  succeeding  one  still 
better. 

With  this  little  "toot"  we  hang  up  our 
horn  for  another  year  and  settle  down 
cheerfully  to  our  work. 


THE  COUNTT  SUPEHnrTENDENCT. 

For  the  past  twelve  years,  that  is  ever 
since  its  adoption,  the  county  superin- 
tendency  has  met  with  more  or  less  op- 
position, both  among  the  people  at  large 
and  their  representatives  in  the  legisla- 
ture. This  opposition  has  not  been 
widespread  or  very  serious,  but  enough 
and  persistent  enough  to  seem  like  a 
menace  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  system. 
It  will  show  itself  again,  no  doubt,  in  the 
legislature  about  to  assemble ;  and  as  re> 
form  is  a  popular  catch-word,  and  as  con- 
tinual dropping  wears  even  a  stone,  it  is 
well  for  the  friends  of  the  system  to  be 
prepared. 

The  opposition  to  the  system  arises 
mainly  from  dissatisfaction  with  its 
working,  and  is  partly  reasonable,  but 
for  the  most  part  unreasonable — unrea- 
sonable in  asking  its  abolition  instead  of 
seeking  the  cure  of  defects.  In  the  first 
place  the  method  of  filling  the  office  is 
not  a  happy  one.  Strictly  governmental 
offices  must  be  elective.  A  county  clerk 
or  treasurer,  who  is  elected  by  the  usual 
political  machinery,  enters  upon  his 
office,  and  that  usually  Is  the  end  of  it. 
The  duties  to  be  performed  are  simply  of 
a  clerical  and  business  character.  But 
the  functions  of  so  important  a  school 
officer  as  a  county  superintendent,  if 
properly  apprehended  and  performed,  are 
of  a  much  more  complex  and  delicate 
character.  The  office  is  not  one  that 
should  become  a  football  for  politicians. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  is  filled  without  any 
reference  to  politics,  by  the  appointment 
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of  the  town  boards  of  scheol  directors, 
snbject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, and  the  plan,  as  we  know 
from  personal  observation,  works  well. 
Pennsylvania  has  the  "  town  system."  In 
Minnesota,  which  like  Wisconsin  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  the  single  district 
system,  the  county  superintendent  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  board.  This  sep- 
arates the  office  measurably  from  politics. 
The  incumbent  is  not  even  required  toJ>e. 
a  resident  of  the  county,  but  to^be  efi^K 
ble  must  hold  a  proper  certificate.\  ^ow 


this  looks  sensible,  and  as  if  the  superin-  'TBIs  done,  and  ir<e  should  have  no  com 


tendent  were  expected  to  be  the  head 
teacher  and  school  man  of  the  county, 
elected  because  of  his  peculii^r  fltness  for 


the  place.    The  plan  is  reported  to  4rti9ft^(,^Qd  ,|^biere  i)»'no  good  reason  why  we 
well  in  our  sister  state.    A  similar  plftt.-shottld-nOt  have  them,  the  work  of  pub- 


would  work  much  better  here  than  our 
present  one.  We  should  say  that  as  the 
State  Superintendent  now  fills  vacancies 
(and  his  appointments  so  far  as  we  know 
have  been  satisfactory),  so  it  would  be 
well  to  have  appointments  by  the  county 
board  subject  to  his  approval,  and  a  com- 
mission issue  from  his  office.  This  would 
not  only  be  a  check  upon  improper  ap- 
pointments, which  might  occur,  though 
seldom,  but  would  make  the  office  more 
respectable  and  therefore  more  respected. 
A  county  superintendency  is  radically  de- 
fective  as  a  system,  if  in  carrying  it  out 
we  have  no  assurance  of  getting  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  A  very  large 
share  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  sys- 
tern  that  has  been  manifested  in  this 
fltate  could  be  traced  back  to  un^t  elec- 
tions, and  these  in  turn  almost  inevitably 
result,  from  time  to  time,  from  our  meth- 
od of  filling  the  office.  The  constant 
change  of  the  incumbent  is  also  a  great 
drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the  office. 
But  aside  from  all  this,  the  compensa- 
tion paid  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter. 
If  it  is  meager,  a  man  thoroughly  fitted 
for  the  place  is  not  likely  either  to  want 
it  or  accept  it  if  tendered  to  him.  If 
tliere  are  exceptions  to  this,  still  the  in- 
cumbent not  only  feels  at  liberty,  but  is 
perhaps  compelled  to  devote  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  something  else.    This  gives 

dissatisfaction ;  but  if  the  people  are  only 
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willing  to  half  pay  a  competent  man, 
they  must  expect  him  to  devote  half  his 
time  to  something  else — to  his  school, 
his  patients,  his  clients,  his  parish  or  his 
farm.  This  is  a  bad  arrangement  for  all 
concerned.  Both  patients  and  schools 
are  likely  to  be  neglected.  Common 
sense  dictates  that  first  of  all  a  suitable 
man  be  elected,  wherever  he  can  be 
found ;  that  he  be  kept  in  the  place ;  that 
he  be  suitably  paid  for  his  services,  and 
l^e^  e;cpected  to  give  his  time,  his  ener- 
gies, his  uiidtvided  interest  to  the  work. 


plaint  except  from  the  unreasoning,  and 
constitutional  grumblers.  With  a  corps 
«£4uch  supQf  intendents  all  over  the  state. 


lie  education  would  improve  notably 
everywhere,  and  most  of  the  complaints 
made  would  disappear. 

But  a  good  deal  of  the  dissatisfaction 
manifested  arises  from  a  lack  of  personal 
and  local  supervision  of  the  schools. 
Under  the  town  superintendency  it  often 
happened  with  a  faithful  and  competent 
superintendent  that  the  schools  were  not 
only  frequently  and  systematically  visit- 
ed,  but  to  their  manifest  advantage. 
Teachers,  pupils  and  parents  all  felt  the 
presence  and  influence  of  a  supervising 
officer.  Such  towns  feel  the  want  of  this 
keenly.  But  a  county  superintendent 
cannot  be  ubiquitous;  and  no  sensible 
person  can  suppose  that  his  principal 
business  should  be  to  visit  the  individual 
schools  If  he  attempts  it  he  cannot  do 
it  as  much  as  it  ought  to  he  done,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  necessarily  neglect 
some  of  his  more  appropriate  business. 
The  truth  is,  our  public  school  work 
needs  both  general  and  local  supervision. 
That  a  county  superintendent  cannot 
fully  supply  both,  is  no  fault  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
county  superintendent  no  more  than  any 
other  man,  can  ignore  the  limitations  of 
time  and  space,  and  if  we  are  too  short- 
sighted and  penurious  to  provide  what 
the  schools  need,  we  have  only  ourselves 
to  blame.  The  town  superintendency 
ought  not  to  have  been  abolished.     The 
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plea  was  that  the  people  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  expense  of  both.  If  this  was 
true  then,  it  may  not  be  true  now. 

The  argument  that  we  cannot  afford 
both  town  and  county  supervision,  is 
like  that  of  the  man  who  says  he  cannot 
afford  his  horse  oats  if  he  gives  him  hay, 
and  cannot  afford  the  hay  if  he  gives  him 
oats,  when  tlie  fact  is  that  the  animal  will 
not  thrive  and  do  his  work  well,  unless 
he  has  a  due  measure  of  both ;  that  is,  if 
his  food  is  too  diffused  or  too  concentra- 
ted. So  with  our  school  work— it  must 
have  both  a  general  and  a  local  supervis- 
ion, and  there  is  no  way  to  get  it  except 
to  pay  for  it,  as  we  do  for  other  needed 
work.  And  we  know  of  nothing  in 
which  money  can  be  more  profitably  ex- 
pended for  the  public  good.  In  business 
matters  of  an  extensive  character,  em- 
ploying many  persons,  the  need  of  super- 
vision is  well  understood.  A  well-man- 
aged railroad  is  under  constant,  careful 
and  varied  supervision,  as  a  whole,  in  its 
sections,  and  down  to  all  the  details  of 
labor. 

We  say  then  to  every  friend  of  the  pub- 
lic schools :  if  a  lack  of  local  supervision 
is  complained  of,  admit  the  fact,  and  urge 
that  it  should  be  supplied  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  If  it  is  claimed  that  it 
will  be  quite  expensive  to  have  both 
town  and  county  superintendents,  admit 
that  too,  but  contend  that  it  will  be  money 
well  and  wisely  expended,  even  if  we 
double  the  average  salaries  of  the  county 
superintendents  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cure competent  men,  and  then  pay  town 
superintendents  also  liberally  for  such 
work  as  they  alone  can  perform.  Under 
such  a  policy,  with  such  a  system  of  ap- 
pointment  as  would  put  only  competent 
men  in  oversight  of  the  schools,  coupled 
with  the  policy  of  having  only  competent 
teachers,  and  we  deem  it  a  very  moderate 
assertion  to  say  that  in  ten  years  the  an- 
nual increase  of  material  wealth  in  the 
state  would  be  doubled,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vastly  more  important  but  quite  in- 
calculable advancement  that  would  be 
made  in  intellectual  and  moral  gain ;  and 
this  enlarged  expenditure,  which  many 

'^uld  look  upon  as  extravagant,  at  first. 
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would  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
wisest  and  most  fruitful  of  all  public  ex- 
penditures. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
we  have  listened  to  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  subject,  read  before  tlie  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  Kirwan,  superintendent  of 
Manitowoc  county,  which  urges  this 
change  in  the  manner  of  filling  the  county 
superintendency,  and  discusses  the  whole 
subject  in  a  very  full  and  satisfactory- 
manner.  We  hope  to  have  the  paper  for 
publication. 

FREE  TOWN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  in  this  city,  Su- 
perintendent Searing,  President  Bascom, 
and  President  Albee  were  the  committee 
to  which  the  subject  of  Intermediate 
Schools  was  finally  referred.  Their  re- 
port, which  was  unanimously  and  heartily- 
adopted  by  Ihe  Association,  contained 
two  distinct  recommendations: 

1.  A  system  of  Town  High  Schools. 

2.  An  organic  connection  between  the 
State  Normal  Schools  and  the  University. 

The  first  was  the  chief  recommenda- 
tion of  a  previous  report,  prepared  and 
read  by  Superintendent  Searing;  the  lat- 
ter was  a  recommendation  of  a  paper 
prepared  and  previously  read  by  Hon. 
W.  H.  Chandler.  Both  papers  had  ex- 
cited unusual  interest  and  met  general 
approval. 

The  State  will  be  widely  interested  in 
learning  the  details  of  each  plan.  We 
are  enabled  to  give  the  chief  features  of 
the  system  of  Free  Town  High  Schools, 
which  will  be  recommended  in  the  forth- 
coming  report  of  the  State  Superinten. 
dent,  and  presented  for  the  consideration 
and  approval  •f  the  legislature.  The 
plan  provides : 

1st.  That  a  town,  or  two  or  more  ad- 
joining  towns,  may  establish  and  main- 
tain a  High  School,  the  accommodations 
for  which,  and  also  one-half  the  cost  of 
instruction  in  which  shall  be  provided 
for  by  the  town  or  towns,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  common  tax,  or  by  such  tax 
supplemented  by  private  contributions, 
or  wholly  by  private  contributions. 
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2d.  That  to  every  town  establishing 
and  maintaining  such  school  for  at  least 
a  term  of  ten  weeks  in  any  one  year,  the 
State  shall  give  one-half  the  actual  cost 
of  instruction*  in  such  school,  provided, 
however,  that  this  donation  from  the 
State  to  any  one  school  in  any  one  year, 
shall  not  exceed  $500. 

3d.  That  the  town  or  towns  make 
special  appropriation  for  payment  of  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  said  instruction,  and 
that  such  appropriation  be  exclusive  of 
the  amounts  required  by  law  for  common 
school  purposes. 

4th.  That  tuition  shall  be  free  to  all 
pupils  admitted  from  the  town  or  towns 
making  such  appropriation. 

5th.  That  no  funds  or  proceeds  of  the 
real  estate  of  an  Academy  or  incorpora- 
ted institution  of  learning,  surrendered 
or  transferred  to  towns  for  educational 
purposes,  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  appropriation  made  by  towns. 

6th.  That  the  law  shall  provide  strict 
regulations  for  obtaining  returns  from 
these  schools,  for  making  payment  of 
State  aid  to  them,  and  also  respecting  the 
grade  of  admission  thereto. 

7th.  That  the  Principal  of  each  town 
High  School  must  hold  either  a  first 
grade  County  certificate,  a  State  certifi- 
cate, or  diploma  from  one  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  or  from  the  Slate  Uni- 
versity. 

The  above  plan,  in  substance,  went  into 
operation  less  than  two  years  ago  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  with  a  result  truly 
surprising.  Within  a  single  year  nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  towns  in  the  State  had 
established  these  schools,  and  generally 
with  remarkable  satisfaction  and  success. 
The  number  of  different  schools  reported 
m  1873  was  150 ;  the  number  of  students 
in  attendance,  10,286 ;  amount  of  money 
appropriated  by  vote  of  towns,  $83,219 ; 
amount  paid  from  State  treasury,  $29,- 
134.79. 

The  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  War- 
ren Johnson,  says  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port: **  It  will  be  seen  that  only  seven- 
teen towns  obtained  the  maximum  gra- 
tuity of  the  State,  namely,  $500,  amount- 
iog  to  $8,500,  while  the  high  schools  of 


these  same  towns  cost  $41,457.  Hence  it 
appears  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
awards  by  the  State  to  free  high  schools 
were  distributed  to  country  towns.  That 
is,  the  privileges  for  higher  culture  were 
carried  out  into  the  producing  sections 
of  tha  State,  rather  than  obliging  the  lat- 
ter  to  seek  the  rich  centers  for  educational 
facilities  not  otherwise  attainable."  *  * 
*^The  statistics  presented  afford  the 
best  and  most  convincing  proof  in  re- 
gard to  the  success  of  this  new  element 
in  our  public  school  system,  as  also  the 
most  powerful  argument  for  its  continu- 
ance. In  addition  to  these  *  numerical* 
facts,  the  numerous  epistolary  expres- 
sions received  at  this  department,  and 
the  commendatory  statements  made  by 
parents,  whose  children  have  enjoyed  the 
privileges  thus  afforded,  are  simply  elo- 
quent pleadings  in  favor  of  free  high 
schools." 


A  MOBMIL  C0LLE€1E  AT  THE  U5IVERSITT. 

What  one  of  the  Madison  dailies  con- 
siders the  most  important  action  of  the 
Association  was  the  adoption  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Intermediate 
Schools.  Tbat  this  action  X8  one  of  much 
significance  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  facts:  (1.)  The  position  of  the 
men  composing  the  committee — the  State 
Superintendent,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  President  of  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  School.  (2.)  The  unanimous  re- 
commendation by  the  committee,  and  the 
unanimous  approval  by  the  convention, 
of  a  new  grade  of  public  schools.  (3.)  The 
like  recommendation  and  approval  of  an 
organic  connection  of  the  Normal  Schools 
with  the  University,  by  the  establishment 
in  that  of  a  Normal  College,— a  recom- 
mendation originating  with  a  distinguish- 
ed member  of  the  Normal  Board. 

The  details  of  this  latter  important  plan 
of  unification  are  not  yet  perfected,  but 
the  plan  in  its  general  features  is  indorsed 
by  several  members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  Normal  Schools,  including  the 
President  We  are  much  mistaken  if 
this  scheme,  when  fully  understood  by 
the  public,  will  not  go  far  to  prove  that  n 
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most  liberal  and  catholic  spirit  influences 
the  men  controlling  the  great  educational 
trusts  of  the  State ;  that  their  aims  are  not 
to  build  up  this  or  that  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  but  to  build  for  the  gen- 
eral strength  and  honor  of  the  State. 
That  this  is  the  spirit  by  which  they  are 
moved  we  of  a  certainty  know,  and  we 
believe  that  coming  events  will  signally 
illustrate  it. 


Unifbrm  System  of  Teachen*  Exanlnfttlou  Iter 
the  8Ute. 

The  following  from  the  MadUon  Daily 
Democrat  of  January  1st,  will  show  the 
result  of  the  first  afternoon's  session  of 
the  recent  Convention  of  County  and  City 
Superintendents : 

Few  subjects  are  of  more  importance 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State 
than  that  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
a  uniform  system  of  Teacher's]  Examina- 
tions. A  definite  plan  for  securing  such 
uniformity  has  been  matured  and  drawn  up 
by  Superintendent  Searing,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  him  for  the  coosideratlon  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  State,  at 
their  late  meeting.  After  thorough  dis 
cussion  the  plan,  substantially  as  submit- 
ted, was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Con- 
yention.  It  strikes  us  as  an  excellent  one, 
and  we  believe  it  will  commend  itself  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  public 
generally.  Whatever  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  be  carried  into  effect 
will,  we  trust,  bt)  readily  granted.  The 
plan  provides: 

Ist.  That  the  State  Superintendent 
shall  farotsh  uniform  sets  of  questions  for 
use  by  County  Superintendents  (in  prin- 
cipal and  supplementary  examinations),  to 
be  sent  to  them  under  seal,  as  needed. 

2d.  That  the  number  of  examination 
districts  in  each  county  shall  be  made  as 
few  as  possible,  consistent  with  reasonable 
convenience.  These  are  in  many  in- 
stances unnecessarily  numerous. 

Sd.  Thttt  the  first  and  succeeding  ex- 
aminations, held  semi-annually  in  the  vari- 
ous inspection  districts  of  the  counties, 
shall  be  held  respectively  on  the  same 
days  throughout  the  HUte,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted strictly  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions furnished  by  the  Department. 

4th.  That  the  papers  written  by  the 
candidates  shall  be  marked  by  the  Su|)er- 
iotendents  according  to  specific  rules— also 
furnished  by  the  Department. 

5th.  That  each  Co.  Superintendent  shall 
determine  the  minimum  precentage  ot  sac 
oessful  attainment  in  bis  own  county,  un- 
-ler  the  advice  of  the  State  Supermtendent. 


6th.  That  all  papers  written  by  avery 
applicant  shall  be  preserved  by  thcCoaaty 
Superintendent  at  least  one  year,  and  be 
subject  during  that  time  to  the  order  of 
the  State  Superintendent. 

7th.  That  the  report  of  each  examina- 
tion shall  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible 
after  its  close  to  the  Department,  and  there 
recorded ;  each  report  to  contain  simply 
the  whole  number  examined,  the  number 
of  successful  applicants  in  each  grxde,  and 
the  average  standing  of  such  in  each  grade. 

8th.  That  the  questions  for  the  exam- 
inations, the  resnlations  by  which  the  ex- 
aminations shall  be  conducted,  and  the 
rules  for  marking  the  results,  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  a  board  of  three  competent  per- 
sons annually  appointed  by  the  State 
Superintendent. 

In  regard  to  the  same  subject  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  made  a  vigorous 
expression  in  a  resolution,  &c.,  offered  by 
Prof.  Parker,  President  elect  of  the  Fourth 
Normal  School,  and  adopted  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  as  follows : 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  as- 
sociation that  the  State  Suprerintendent 
should  put  himself  in  vital  relations  to 
County  Superintendents  with  a  view,  Ist, 
to  ensure  examinations  regularly  held,  and 
of  a  more  nearly  uniform  character;  2d,  to 
stimulate  and  direct  the  general  education- 
al agitation  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Memoranda.— A  nearly  uniform  exam- 
ination throughout  the  State.  AH  original 
papers — questions  and  answers— to  be  sent 
to  the  State  department  and  there  pre- 
served during  the  continuance  in  force  of 
certificates  granted  thereon.  To  direct 
and  stimulate  the  educational  agitation,  In 
holding  institutes  of  County  Superintend- 
ents, and  to  Bee  that  supciintendents  per- 
sonally participate  in  holding  teachers* 
institutes  accoi^ing  to  law ;  to  effect  unity 
of  put  pose  among  County  Superintendents, 
teachers  and  people. 

THE  TEXT-BOOK  ({UESTIOlf. 

The  recent  convention  of  County  Su- 
perintendents devoted  an  entire  afternoon 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Text-book  Ques- 
tion. We  feel  safe  in  saying  that  at  least 
some  phases  of  this  important  question 
were  never  before  so  fully  and  ably  dis- 
cussed by  any  body  of  Superintendents 
or  Teachers  In  the  State.  When  night  at 
length  put  an  end  to  the  conference,  the 
following  resolutions,  offered  by  Super- 
intendent Guernsey,  of  Grant  county, 
were  adopted  by  a  hearty  and  all  but 
unanimous  vote : 
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Retdtedy  That  the  law  should  require  a 
uniformity  of  text-books  in  schools  of  the 
same  town. 

Bsidved,  That  each  town  should  be  re. 
quired  to  purchase  the  books  needed  for 
the  Bchools  of  the  town,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  loan  the  books  free  to  pupils, 
or  at  a  rental,  or  to  sell  them  at  cost  to 
the  patrons  of  the  schools. 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  superiutendents  and 
teachers  who  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion appeared  decidedly  to  favor  the  ab- 
solute freedom  of  text-books,  under  cer- 
tain  strict  regulations  as  to  the  care  of 
them,  and  liability  for  loss  or  unnecessary 
injury. 

The  fact  that  the  schools  are  improperly 
termed  "free,"  when  the  unavoidable  an- 
nual cost  of  books  to  the  individual  is,  on 
the  average,  several  times  the  amount 
given  by  the  State  to  secure  free  tuition 
for  him,  was  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
discussion,  and  recognized  as  unques- 
tionable. 

The  forthcoming  Annual  Report  oi  the 
State  Superintendent  will  contain  a  full 
exposition  of  the  wisdom  of  town  uni- 
formity, and  also  the  advantages  of  free 
text-books,  the  success  of  the  free  plan  in 
other  States,  &c. 

The  portion  of  the  Report  devoted  to 
this  subject  it  was  our  intention  to  print 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal, 
but  we  find  it  much  too  voluminous  for 
the  space  at  command,  and  must  defer  it 
until  next  month. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 

'^In  the  discussion  following  the  excel- 
lent paper  of  Prof.  Viebahn,  "  Education- 
al Needs  of  the  State,"  there  was  made 
manifest  a  feeling  of  decided  opposition 
to  the  adoption  by  Wisconsin,  for  the 
present  at  least,  of  a  compulsory  educa- 
tional law. 

The  State  Superintendent  opened  the 
discussion  by  calling  special  attention  to 
the  recommendation  of  such  a  law,  in  the 
paper  just  read.  He  said  that  this  sub- 
ject was  a  source  of  some  embarrassment 
to  him.  His  predecessor  in  office  had 
recommended  such  a  law.  It  was  re- 
ceiving the  adoption  of  one  State  after 


another.  Theoretically  the*  arguments 
for  the  law  were  good.  He  had  always 
recognized  their  force,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  State  enact  and  enforce  such  a 
law.  But  would  a  compulsory  law  be  en- 
forced ?  Were  the  people  ready  for  it  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  dead  letter  upon  the 
statute  books,  and  hence  worse  than  no 
law  ?  He  deprecated  the  existence  of  any 
law  not  respected  and  enforced,  and  en- 
tertained grave  doubts  whether  a  compul- 
sory law  in  Wisconsin  would  prove  more 
effective  than  in  Michigan. 

He  referred  to  a  letter  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Michigan,  in  which  that  officer  declared, 
respecting  the  law,  that  *'  he  had  yet  to 
learn  of  a  single  instance  of  its  enforce- 
ment "  in  that  State,  and  that  "•  It  stood  a 
dead  letter  on  the  statute  books,"  etc.  Yet 
Michigan  had  tried  it  under  favorable 
circumstances.  Her  school  system  was 
better  than  ours,  her  general  enlighten- 
ment and  interest  in  education  were  ac- 
knowledged. The  law  itself  was  simple, 
as  good  as  any  that  had  come  under  his 
knowledge,  was  easily  enforced  if  there 
was  any  disposition  to  enforce  it.  More- 
over, it  had  been  "hailed"  with  great  satis- 
faction by  the  people  of  the  State.  Yet 
after  four  years'  trial  here  was  the  evi- 
dence, from  the  best  source,  of  its  total 
and  signal  failure. 

President  Bascom  thought  the  Michi- 
gan law  was  unwisely  harsh  in  its  provis- 
ions, and  hence  was  not  enforced.  He 
believed  in  the  principle  of  compulsion; 
believed  that  if  the  law  compelled  the 
rich  men  to  support  free  schools,  it  should 
compel  the  poor  man  to  have  his  children 
educated  therein.  Yet  laws  ought  not 
t)  be  enacted  which  will  not  be  inforced. 

Superintendent  McAllister,  of  Mil- 
waukee, was  more  strongly  in  favor  of 
compulsory  education  five  years  ago 
than  at  present.  A.  compulsory  law 
would  be  disastrous  in  Milwaukee.  A 
truant  law,  however,  might  be  beneficial. 

Other  speakers  commended  a  truant 
law  as  wiser  than  a  general  compulsory 
law,  and  thought  that,  rather  than  to  en- 
act the  latter,  it  would  be  wiser  to  make 
the  schools  more  attractive   and  efficient. 
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Stale  Supferintendent  Hosford,  of  Michi- 
gan,  said,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
compulsory  law,  "I  do  not  remember 
that  any  law  bearing  upon  the  school  in- 
terests of  the  State  was  ever  received 
with  such  universal  favor  as  this  one. 
The  press,  without  distinction  of  party, 
very  generally  commend  it,  and  very  few 
of  the  people  are  heard  to  speak  against 
it-" 

The  following  is  the  letter  above 
referred  to,  from  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Michigan,  respecting  the  working 
of  the  compulsory  school  law  in  that 
state : 

Lansing,  Dec.  19, 1874. 
Hon,  Edward  Searing^  Madison,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir:— Your  favor  of  the  11th 
inst.,  (calling  for  my  impressions  respect- 
ing the  general  working  of  the  **  com- 
pulsory school  law  "  in  Michigan)  is  be- 
fore me,  and  in  response  I  will  say  briefly, 
that  the  "  act  to  compel  children  to  attend 
school "  was  approved  by  our  legislature, 
April  15th,  1871,  and  became  operative 
on  the  first  Monday  of  September  follow- 
ing. I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  in- 
stance of  its  enforcement  in  any  locality. 
Hence  the  ready  inference  is  that  the 
people  are  not  ready  for  it,  and  it  stands 
a  "  dead  letter ''  on  the  statute  books,  to  be 
vitalized  or  its  spirit  materialized,  like 
Katie  King's,  in  the"  good  time  coming." 

A  disposition  on  the  part  of  school 
officers  to  ignore  the  law  everywhere  pre- 
vails, and  this  statement  is  most  fully 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  County 
Superintendents  of  schools  throughout 
the  State. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  per  centage  of  attendance 
as  reported,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
compulsory  law.  Whether  this  should  be 
attributed  more  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
law,  than  to  the  healthy  work  as  done  by 
the  County  Superintendents  of  schools  is 
a  question. 

There  are  many,  and  among  the  many 
some  prominent  educators,  as  you  are 
aware,  who  hold  the  opinion  that  any 
compulsory  law  requiring  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  is  not  in  harmony 
with  our  free  school   system,   which  is 


based  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State  shall  educate  its 
children  for  the  good  of  the  state.  As 
we  have  the  compulsory  assessment,  and 
the  compulsory  collection  of  a  tax  yield- 
ing millions  of  dollars  which  are  annually 
expended  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  should  not  these,  for  whom  this 
great  expenditure  is  made,  be  compelled 
to  avail  themselves  of  it? 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Daniel  B.  Briqqs,  Sup*t. 


DETROIT  MKETING,  HAT.  ED.  ASSOCIATION. 

The  volume  of  *' Proceedings"  of  the 
Detroit  Meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  just 
published.  Having  been  present  at  the 
meeting  and  having  considered  the  pa- 
pers and  discussions  of  great  value,  I 
agreed  to  take  20  copies  of  the  volume  of 
"  Proceedings,"  when  published,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  them  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rates  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in 
this  State.  The  price  is  $1.75  per  volume, 
$1.50  for  ten,  $1.25  for  twenty  or  more. 
The  expressage  on  the  books  from  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  will  be  from  five  to  ten  cents 
per  copy, — making  the  actual  cost  here, 
say  $1.35  per  copy,  at  which  price  I  will 
deliver  the  volume  at  my  office;  or  for 
$1.45  will  send  it  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
to  any  teacher  or  school  library  in  this 
State. 

The  volume  is  larger  than  the  last  one. 
It  contains  much  of  the  best  wisdom  of 
many  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  educational 
men  of  the  country.  I  can  name  several 
papers  any  one  of  which  is  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  the  book. 

There  ought  to  be  at  least  fifty  teachers 
in  Wisconsin  desiring  to  purchase  this 
volume.  Nay,  there  are  at  least  fifty 
teachers  in  the  State  who  cannot  afford  to 
he  xcithout  it.  Feeling  sure  of  this,  and 
wishing  to  facilitate  its  circulation  by 
making  it  known,  diminishing  its  cost, 
and  rendering  it  easily  accessible,  I  cheer- 
fully agreed  to  take  the  number  of  copies 
mentioned.  Twice  or  thrice  this  number 
will  be  obtained  and  furnished  on  the 
same  terms,  if  the  demand  should  require 
it.    I  will  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Edward  Sbardio. 
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The  A0A88IZ  Mbmokial  Fund,  as  re- 
ported by  the  treasurer,  has  reached  the 
amount  of  nearly  or  quite  $10,000,  com- 
ing it  is  estimated,  from  nearly  90,000 
contributors.  Wisconsin  has  sent  $226 ; 
Illinois,  $1,982.  We  can  give  more,  if 
"we  try. 

The  fund  is  to  be  kept  open  perma- 
nently for  contributions.  Hon.  Newton 
Bateman,  superintendent  of  Illinois,  well 
remarks:  "lam  sure  that  the  indirect 
results  of  the  movement  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  results  that  would 
have  been  cheaply  secured  by  the  expend- 
iture of  many  times  the  amount  of  time, 
money  and  labor  that  the  whole  enter- 
prise has  cost.'* 

Contributions  may  be  sent  as  hereto- 
fore, to  Jas.  M.  Barnard,  Treasurer,  13 
Exchange  Street,  Boston. 

He  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums  from  Wisconsin : 

Alabama,  50  cts.;  Alma,  $1.50;  Apple- 
ton  (University),  $21;  Baraboo,  $6;  Dist. 
No.  6,  75  cts. ;  Bay  View,  60  cts. ;  Belmont, 
25  cts. ;  Christiana,  $1.50;  Deerficld,  $2; 
Ettrick  (Hegg  school),  $3.75;  Fountain 
City,  $8;  Horicon,  $5.75;  Krogville,  90 
cts.;  La  Crosse,  $46.18;  Millsville,  $1; 
Oshkosh,  (Normal  School),  $82;  Platte- 
ville,  (Normal  School),  $10;  Racine,  $21; 
Raymond,  $1.80;  Rock  county,  $3.25; 
Stoughton  $12.75 ;  Sugar  Grove,  50  cents ; 
Yerona,  $1.65;  Waupaca,  $2.26;  White- 
water (Normal  School)  $38.80.— Total, 
$226.05. 

The  Conjieetieut  Scfiod  Journal  for  De- 
cember comes  to  us  w^ith  an  important 
valedictory  announcement,  informing  its 
readers  that  with  this  number  the  sepa. 
rate  existence  of  the  Journal  ceases,  and 
that  in  common  with  the  other  State 
Journals  published  in  New  England,  it 
becomes  merged  in  a  new  paper,  T!i6  Ntw 
England  Journal  of  JBducMt ion.  This  is  to 
be  a  weeHpy  and  under  the  management 
of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  resigns  the  office  of  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Instruction  to  take  charge 
of  the  paper.  The  managing  editors  say 
an  their  valedictory : 

**  The  necessity  of  a  loceidy  educational 


paper  in  these  stirring  times  has  been  im- 
pressively felt.  There  has  been  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  New  England  ought 
to  be  represented  in  the  educational  field 
by  one  strong^  liw  paper.  To  that  end  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  unite  the  in- 
terest and  energies  of  educators  in  a  pa- 
per whose  influence  shall  be  more  power- 
fully and  widely  felt  than  that  of  the 
local  school  journals  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be." 

We  shall  miss  the  familiar  features  of 
the  old  Connecticut  Journal^  but  as  its  wis- 
dom is  to  find  a  resurrection  in  a  form 
and  company  so  superior  we  say  farewell 
to  the  old  with  less  regret,  and  shall  hail 
the  advent  of  the  new  journal  with  our 
warmest  welcome  and  best  wishes. 


The  Power  of  Expkession.— Having 
a  chance  hour  the  other  day  at  the  Nor- 
mal School  in  Whitewater,  we  found  the 
students  assembled  for  their  monthly 
round  of  public  "  rhetorical  exercises." 
This  we  hailed  as  a  good  omen,  because 
we  deem  it  one  of  the  important  func- 
tions of  a  Normal  School  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  expression.  Upon  this  depends 
largely  the  success  and  usefulness  of  the 
teacher.  He  may  understand  a  subject 
well,  and  have  a  good  idea  of  the  proper 
method  of  its  presentation,  and  yet  seri- 
ously fail  as  a  teacher,  for  want  of  facility 
and  versatility  in  the  art  of  presenting 
topics,  and  adapting  his  instructions  to 
minds  of  dificrent  grades.  We  take  it 
for  granted,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to 
these  public  exercises — which  were  very 
creditable,  on  the  day  we  allude  to,  to  all 
who  took  a  part — and  in  addition  to  all 
other  formal  exercises,  much  attention 
is  given  to  each  pupiPs  habit  and  special 
deficiencies  in  this  matter,  in  his  daily 
recitations,  and  in  his  written  recitations, 
or  examinations  and  reviews. 

As  germane  to  the  subject,  we  make 
some  extracts,  on  a  former  page,  from  the 
monthly  editorial  article  on  education  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  "  calls  attention  to  a  method  of 
instruction  [in  the  education  of  girls]  in 
great  favor  in  Paris;"  and  illustrates 
what  results  may  be  reached  by  a  persist- 
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ent  method  in  cultivating  the  power  to 
express  thought.  The  method  of  instruc- 
tions described  is  not  likely  to  be  imita- 
ted, but  teachers  may  take  a  hint  from  it 
as  to  the  importance  of  so  training  pupils, 
in  some  way,  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
tell  clearly  what  they  know. 
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Hazel  Green,  Nov.  8, 1874. 

Messrs.  Searing  &  Pbadt — Dear  Sirs : 
— In  common  with  several  other  teachers 
of  this  locality,  I  desire  to  know  where 
one  can  procure  a  good  work  upon  Civil 
Government,  with  a  comprehensive  anal  - 
ysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  Wisconsin.  Will  you,  through  the 
columns  of  your  excellent  Journal,  in- 
form us  ?  S.  A.  Harper. 

Answer. — No  one  book  contains  both. 
Townsend's  Analysis  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  published  by  Ivison, 
Blakeman  and  Taylor;  Andrews*,  by 
Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  and  Hart's,  by  El- 
dredge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  are  all 
works  of  merit,  and  suited  to  different 
purposes.  Townsend's  work  is  very  full, 
systematic  and  exhaustive ;  Andrews'  less 
comprehensive  but  very  instructive; 
Hart's  embraces  much  in  a  small  com- 
pass, and  costs  60  cents.  Andrews'  costs 
$1.13-^1.50.  Townsend's  work  is  more 
expensive,  and  there  is  a  chart  to  accom- 
pany it,  if  desired.  The  only  school- 
book  on  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  is  that  by  A.  O.  Wright,  late 
County  Superintendent  of  Juneau  coun- 
ty. It  is  published  by  Atwood  &  Culver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  costs  50  cents— less  by  the 
dozen — and  is  admirably  done.  The 
book  issued  from  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  contains  both  the  consti- 
tutions, with  questions,  but  no  analysis 
or  explanation  of  either.  A  teacher  needs 
something  more  than  this.  [This  was 
crowded  out  last  month.] 


In  the  recent  election  in  Illinois,  S.  M. 
Etter,  of  Bloomington,  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to  suc- 
ceed Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  who  has  so 
long  and  ably  presided  over  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  that  State. 


"  Can  But." — ^A  correspondent  sends 
the  following: 

The  late  Principal  of  our  school  said 
that  in  the  sentence — "  I  can  but  admit 
that  in  this  case  there  is  some  doubt,'* 
can  but  is  a  verb,  modified  by  the  partici- 
ple admit.  Our  new  Principal  says  can 
admit  is  the  verb,  modified  by  the  adverb 
but.    Which  is  right? 

Answer.— Taking  the  sentence  as  it 
reads,  and  understanding  it  to  mean :  "  I 
can  barely  admit,"  etc.,  the  latter  is  right; 
but  probably  the  sentence  should  read 
thus:  '*  I  cannot  but  admit,"  etc.  In  this 
case  but  is  used  in  the  place  of  a  verb 
of  avoiding,  and  your  former  principal 
was  nearly  right,  from  his  probable  stand- 
point, but  he  failed  to  correct  the  sentence 
by  changing  can  into  cannot.  But  he  was 
wrong  in  calling  admit  a  participle ;  it  is 
a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mode,  without  the 
sign  of  to.  The  probable  meaning  intend- 
ed by  the  sentence  becomes  clear  if  ex- 
pressed in  this  way,  "  I  cannot  help  ad- 
mitting that  in  this  case  there  is  some 
doubt." 


Decimals. — A  correspondent  at  Reeds - 
burg  writes :  We  have  been  discussing 
decimals  pretty  sharply,  and,  though  the 
arithmetics  used  here  state  that  the  deci- 
mal point  (.)  is  used  to  separate  the  deci- 
mal from  the  whole  number,  still  we  can- 
not decide  on  the  ^ec/mico^  meaning  of  the 
word  and  its  use.  Is  an  integer  a  decimal  ? 
By  answering  you  will  oblige, 
Yours,  cC'C, 

L.  A.  MURRT. 

The  general  idea  of  decimals  Is  that  of 
fractions  of  an  integer  of  the  peculiar 
kind  indicated  by  the  term  decimal.  An 
integer  is  not,  therefore,  considered  ab- 
stractly a  decimal,  nor  a  decimal  an  inte- 
ger. But  in  treating  concrete  numbers, 
what  is  ordinarily  taken  as  the  unit  and 
integer  may  become  a  decimal.  In  fed- 
eral money  the  dollar  is  ordinarily  taken 
as  the  integer,  and  denominations  lower 
are  decimals.  But  if  we  treat  eagles  as 
the  integers,  dollars  become  decimals. 
If  we  are  treating  cents  nlone,  we  use 
them  as  integers.  The  arithmetics  are 
not  usually    sufficiently    exact  in    their 
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statement  or  clear  in  their  explanations 
on  the  Bubject. 

Makitowoc,  as  we  see  from  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Tribune,  had  a  truly  festal  day 
last  month— the  11th,  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools  in  the  First  District, 
in  charge  of  H.  Bams.  The ''  Song  of 
Welcome,"  the  Essays,  "Pound  in  a 
Stocking,"  and  the  "Need  of  Studying 
Things  as  well  as  Books,"  by  Misses 
Barr  and  Sherman,  the  music,  the  report 
of  the  Principal  showing  the  school  to 
have  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  good 
discipline  and  progress,  the  bountiful  re- 
freshments, the  toasts,  and  speeches  in  re- 
sponse by  Superintendent  Eirwan  and 
others,  all  contributed  to  make  an  occa- 
sion of  evident  delight.  This  was  a  re- 
ception given  by  the  teachers  to  the  peo- 
ple,  who  in  turn  we  trust  will  sustain  the 
teachers  on  every  hand,  in  their  good 
work.  We  have  heard  many  favorable 
comments  on  the  schools  in  Manitowoc 
in  charge  of  Messrs.  Barns  and  Viebahn 
and  their  several  assistants. 


SUPEKUVTSNDBNT  WaBREK   JohNSON, 

of  Maine,  recommends  that  the  school 
moneys  paid  from  the  State  Treasury 
should  be  apportioned  to  the  several  towns 
according  to  the  actual  number  of  the 
scholars  enrolled^  not  as  at  present  accord- 
ing to  the  censtM  population  between  4  and 
H  years  of  age.  He  says,  "If  the  State's 
award  be  given  for  the  number  of  youth 
^ucated,  not  for  the  number  of  children 
raisedy  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  law 
would  be  largely  obviated." 


Thk  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Maine  for  1878,  shows  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  school  population  of  that 
State  of  over  14,000.  The  diminution  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  rural  portions  and  the 
villages.  Yet  the  population  of  the  State 
has  remained  about  the  same. 


Wstake  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  a  strong  endorsement  of  Swinton's 
Grammar  and  Language  Series,  on  our 
adrertising  pages. 


Women  as  School  Officers.— Just  be- 
fore the  final  adjournment  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Superintendent  Searing  offered 
the  following  resolution  which  was  unan- 
imously,  heartily — even  enthusiastically 
— adopted : 

liesoheiij  That  women  should  be  by  law 
rendered  eligible  to  all  school  offices  in 
the  State.  

The  Meetings.— We  expect  a  full  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  from  the  Secre- 
taries for  our  next  number.  These  annual 
gatherings  in  the  holidays  become  each 
year  more  interesting  and  important. 
Several  of  the  subjects  discussed  are 
elsewhere  adverted  to.  Valuable  Papers 
on  other  subjects  were  presented,  which 
we  hope  to  give  in  future  numbers,  be- 
ginning with  Prest.  Chapin's  Paper  on 
the  "True  Function  of  the  College." 


Rbbignatigns. — J.  G.  Knight,  Super- 
intendent of  La  Fayette  county,  and  W. 
H.  Peck,  Superintendent  of  Iowa  county 
have  resigned,  as  we  learn.  Up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  no  official  notice 
of  the  vacancies  had  been  received  by 
the  State  Superintendent,  so  that  their 
successors  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 


Association. — The  Executive  Commit- 
tee announced,  at  the  late  "Semi- Annual" 
meeting,  that  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
will  be  held  in  Eau  Claire.  This  is  well, 
for  Eau  Claire  and  the  northwest,  and 
with  the  expected  opening  of  the  Fourth 
Normal  School,  in  September,  at  River 
Falls,  will  give  a  strong  Impetus  to  public 
school  work  in  that  quarter  of  the  State. 


Chippewa  Falls. — The  school  hero  is 
still  in  charge  of  E.  S.  Tilson,  assisted  by 
Mary  W.  Colton  and  Sara  Kern.  The  In- 
termediate  department  is  in  charge  of  Ada 
E.  Poppleton,  and  the  Primary  in  that  of 
Lydia  Ruggles.  From  the  report  for  Oc- 
tober,  in  the  Herald^  the  several  depart- 
ments appear  to  be  doing  well. 

In  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
teaching  in  the  State  of  New  York  the 
first  inquiry  is :  Have  you  ever  attended 
a  Teachers'  Institute  ? 
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BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 


HiGUEK  Arithmetic.  By  G.  P.  Quack- 
ENB08,  LL.  D.  Upon  the  Basis  of  the 
Works  of  Geo.  R.  Perkins,  LL.  D.  New 
York:  D.Appleton&Co.  4S0pp.  13 mo. 

The  many  changes  and  improyements 
made  of  late  years  in  the  treatment  of 
arithmetical  science  render  it  necessary 
for  school-book  publishers  to  be  on  the 
alert.  This  book  not  only  aims  to  be  up 
with  the  times,  but  to  give  practical 
methods  in  business  or  commercial  arith- 
metic in  actual  use,  and  thus  to  make  it 
unnecessary,  as  is  often  required,  for  a 
young  man,  when  he  enters  upon  busi- 
ness, to  unlearn  his  arithmetic'  and  learn 
it  over.  The  work  is  also  in  accordance 
with  the  most  recent  legislation  touching 
business  matters,  interest,  etc.  We  think 
the  book  fills  the  place  it  is  designed  for 
very  well  indeed. 

Poems  of  the  Farm  ai<d  Fireside.    By 
Eugene  J.  Hall,  author  of  Stories  of  a 
Winter  Night;  Caleb  Comford;  Foot- 
prints  in  the  Snow;  Won  at  Last;  Man- 
kind in  General,  etc.    Chicago :  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.,  1876. 
This  nicely  printed  volume  from  our 
enterprizing    Chicago     publishers,   has 
about  it  the  elements  of  a  durable  popu- 
larity, and  is  Just  such  a  book  as  will  do 
good,  especially  among  the  classes  from 
whose  lives  and  experiences  its  materials 
are  mostly  drawn.    While  not  of  a  high 
order,  the  poems  arc  natural,  and  pleas- 
ing  and  reach  the  heart.    Some  of  the 
abuses  and  evils  of  the  day  are  touched 
upon,  but  in  a  wise  and  kindly  spirit,  and 
the  writer's  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  for 
the  lowly    and    sufiering.    The  book  is 
printed  and  bound  in  a  very  tasteful  man- 
ner, and  has  several  illustrations.    Price 
$1.75,  and  $2.25,  according  to  style. 


Memories:     A  stoiy  of  German  love. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  George 
P.  Upton.    Published  by  Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co.,Ch  icago,  pp.173,  price  $2.25. 
Although  this  is  a  "  story  of  German 
love,'*  it  is  little  like  an  ordinary  love 
story.    But  it  is  a  charming  book  both 
in  outward  and  inward  qualities,  and  its 
issue  a  credit  to  the  enterprising  publish- 


ers.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  book  by  a  short  description  or  ana- 
lysis. Those  who  are  attracted  by  simplic- 
ity and  earnestness,  by  purity  of  love, 
and  by  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, will  be  charmed  by  these  heart-pic- 
tures from  the  best  side  of  German  life. 
The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the 
volume  is  also  most  wholesome.  Some 
of  our  readers  will  take  more  interest  in 
the  book  when  they  know  that  Prof. 
Feuling,  of  the  University,  had  a  hand 
in  some  parts  of  the  translation.  We  are 
sorry  not  to  have  had  a  chance  to  com- 
mend it  as  a  gift-book  for  the  holidays, 
but  it  is  even  better  adapted  for  the  more 
private  mementoes  of  affection. 

Littell's  Living  Age,  which  has  now 
been  published  thirty  years,  with  con- 
stantly increasing  popularity,  begins  a 
new  volume  with  the  new  year.  It  is  a 
weekly  magazine,  of  sixty-four  pages  and 
gives  more  than  three  and  a  quarter 
thousand  double-column  octavo  pages  of 
reading-matter  yearly,  forming  four  large 
volumes.  It  presents  in  an  inexpensive 
form,  considering  its  great  amount  of 
matter,  with  Areshness,  owing  to  its  week- 
ly  issue,  and  with  a  satisfactory  complete- 
ness attempted  by  no  other  publication, 
the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms, 
Tales,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical, 
Historical  and  Political  Information, 
from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodi- 
cal Literature. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  serial  and 
short  stories  of  the  leading  foreign  au- 
thors will  be  given,  together  with  an 
amount  unapproached  by  any  other  peri- 
odical in  the  world,  of  the  best  literary 
and  scientific  matter  of  the  day,  from  the 
pens  of  foremost  living  Essayists,  Scien- 
tists, Critics,  Discoverers  and  Editors, 
representing  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge  and  progress.  "Possessed  of  The 
Living  Age  and  one  or  other  of  our  vi- 
vacious American  monthlies,  a  subscri- 
ber will  find  himself  in  command  of  the 
whole  situation.''  Terms  $8  a  year,  free 
of  postage;  or  $10.50  (covering  prepay- 
ment of  postage  on  both  periodicals,  in- 
stead of  for  $10.00  with  postage  not  pre- 
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paid,  as  heretofore)  The  Living  Age  and 
either  one  of  the  American  four  dollar 
monthly  Magazines  (or  Harper's  Weekly 
or  Bazar^  or  ApjMon'e  J<nimal^  weekly) 
will  be  sent  for  a  year ;  or,  for  $9.50,  The 
Living  Age  and  Seribnsr'e  8t.  Nicholnit. — 
Address  Littell  &  Gay,  Boston. 


8cRiBNBB*8  Monthly,  began  a  new 
year  (its  ninth  volume)  with  the  Novem- 
her  number,  and  with  the  ambition  it  has 
maintained  from  the  first  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  and  in  every  way  the  best  popu- 
lar  Magazine  in  the  world.  During  the 
current  year  it  promises  such  marvels  of 
illustrative  engraving  as  no  popular 
magazine  has  ever  been  able  to  publish. 
Among  the  other  attractive  features  of 
the  year,  will  be  a  new  serial  novel,  **Thc 
Story  of  Sevenoaks,"  by  J.  G.  Holland, 
author  of  "Bitter  Sweet,"  "Arthur  Bonni- 
castle,*'  etc. ;  this  opens  with  the  January 
number;  a  series  of  papers,  from  vari- 
ous pens,  entitled,  "  American  Life  and 
Scahcry,"  including  descriptive  papers 
on  American  cities,  also  opens  in 
January,  with  a  narrative  of  Western 
Discovery  and  Adventure,  by  Major 
Powell,  whose  descent  of  the  Colorado 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  exploits  of 
Western  travel.  This  series  will  rival 
"The  Great  South  "  papers  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  illustrations,  while  pos- 
sessing greater  variety  and  wider  interest, 
Also  another  illustrated  series, "  A  Farm- 
er's Vacation  in  Europe,''  six  articles, 
recounting  the  experience  of  (Colonel 
Waring,  of  Ogden  Farm,  Neport,  R.  I.), 
during  a  tour  in  autumn  of  1873.  The 
January  number  is  superb.  $4.00  a  year. 
Address  Bcjibner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway, 
N.Y. 

Old  and  Nkw. — ^This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  our  magazines,  and  with  the 
January  number  begins  a  new  volume, 
the  eleventh,  and  a  new  series,  and  hence 
this  is  a  favorable  time  to  subscribe.  The 
Department  of  Fine  Art,  which  we  learn 
Is  highly  prized  by  artists,  the  Record 
of  Progress,  which  deals  with  matters 
of  Social  Science,  under  editorial  charge 


of  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Secretary  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  and  the  Musical 
Review,  are  very  attractive  features.  The 
reputation  of  the  editor,  Edward  E. 
Hale,  and  of  the  distinguished  writers 
who  have  contributed  in  the  past  and 
who  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future, 
is  complete  guarantee  of  a  rich  literary 
feast  each  month.  For  further  particu- 
lars, see  the  advertisement  in  this  num- 
ber. The  subscription  price  of  Old  and 
New  is  $4.00  a  year;  to  clergymen  at 
trade  price.  Address  Lee  &,  Shepard, 
41  and  45  Franklin  street,  Boston. 


Graded  Sikgers  for  Dat-Schools.— ' 
The  idea  of  musical  study  as  a  featur^  of 
the  public-school  system,  has  already 
been  agitated  in  our  different  cities.  In 
some  places  it  has  already  been  intro- 
duced as  an  element  in  common  school 
education,  but  there  is  a  vast  field  for  im- 
provement in  the  method  and  process 
used  in  its  study  found  in  the  public 
schools.  What  little  instruction  is  given 
in  the  art  is  often  crude,  and  without  uni- 
formity, and  consequently  but  little  in- 
terest is  felt  in  the  study  by  pupils.  In 
this  respect  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago,  are  making  the  most  successAil 
efforts,  and  are  using  the  "  Graded  Sing- 
ers," by  Messrs.  Blackman  and  Whitte- 
more.  This  series  is  in  four  books,  graded 
as  follows:  No.  1  commences  the  study 
of  singing  in  Primary  Department,  carry- 
ing the  pupil  through  lower  grades,  and 
occupying  in  the  Chicago  schools,  about 
three  years*  time.  No.  2,  is  adapted  to 
Intermediate  and  District  Schools,  wheth- 
er graded  or  not.  No.  3  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  music,  arranged  in  three  parts. 
No.  4  is  for  High  Schools,  and  Adult 
classes  of  mixed  voices.  Teachers  will 
find  these  books  well  suited  for  their  pur- 
pose, some  one  of  them  being  adapted  to 
every  pupil,  from  Primary  to  High  School. 
"Graded  Singers"  are  issued  in  board 
covers,  price  25,  50,  75  cents  and  $1.00 
respectively,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress, prepaid,  on  remitting  the  price  to 
the  publishers,  John  Church  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


[1] 


EDWARD  E.  HALE. 
Editor. 


LEE  A  8HEPAKD, 
Publishers. 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  new  Series  of  this  Monthly  begins  in  January,  1875,  with  the  Eleventh  Volume. 

The  department  of  FINE  ART,  which  has  especially  attracted  Amateur  Artists,  will  be  greatly 
enlarged,  so  that  it  will  furnish  a  journal  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  independent  Art  Criticism, 
under  the  special  oversight  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  artists.  The  Foreign  Correspondence 
secured  by  this  department,  and  our  arrangements  in  different  parts  of  America,  will  make  It  of  In- 
terest and  importance  to  artistn  and  students. 

The  department  called  the  RECORD  OP  PROGRESS,  which  is  a  chrohicle  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments In  social  order,  is  under  the  editorial  charge  of  F.  B.  Sanbors,  the  Secretary  of  the  Social 
Science  Association. 

The  EXAMINER  is  an  Impartial  Review  of  the  most  important  books  published  In  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  America. 

The  editorial  charge  of  the  literary,  political,  and  speculative  departments  remains  with  Edwabd 
E.  Halb 

OLD  AND  NEW  ha.s  won  its  wide  circulation  by  its  popular  Ptories,  from  the  pans  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Mrs.  Whitney,  Bishop  Clark,  Geo.  MacDonald,  Miss  Meredith,  Miss  Hale,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr. 
Bumand,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Trollope,  and  other  popular  writers.  These  stories,  short  and 
long,  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  magazine. 

The  MUSICAL  REVIEW  Is  a  safe  guide  to  all  purchasers  of  Music  who  are  far  Trom  the  Music  shops. 

The  Invaluable  series  of  articles  on  sociiil,  political,  and  religious  reform  which  have  been  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  Mr.  Theodore  Bacon,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows, 
Fred.  B.  Sanborn,  John  E.  Williams,  Rowland  8.  Hazard,  Joslah  P.  Quincy,  and  other  writers  of  dis- 
tinction, win  be  regularly  continued. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mabtinsau's  Essays  will  be  completed  in  this  volume. 

Subscription  price  of  OUD  AND  NEW  $4.00  a  Year. 

(To  ClerfEjmen  at  Trade  Price*) 

ABDUESS       JJ^^  ^  SHBPARD^ 

41-45  Franklin  Sireet^  Bovton* 

1874.  NEW  BOOKS.  1874. 


Price. 
Olney's  Introduction  to  Ald^ebray  $1,00 
Hooker's  fiew  Physloloey^  -  1*00 
Patterson's  Common  »icl»ool  Speller  .BO 
Patterson's  Bxercise  Book  (small)       .25 


Price. 
SliaWsNew  Hist,  of  Ensllsk  and 

American  Literature^  -  -  $1.50 
Staaiwr's  SpeclmenM  of  Amer.  I^lt. 

and  lilteray  Ueader,         •        •        1.60 


Copies  of  the  above  sent  for  examination  at  the  following  named  prices,  viz:  Algebra,  25c;  Physi- 
ology, 50c;  U.  S.  Speller  and  Ex.  Book,  25c;  History  of  Eng.  and  Am.  Lit.  and  Lli'y  Reader,  each  aOc. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

The  school  boo«s  upon  sclentiflc  subjects  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Worthlngton  Hooker  have  long 
and  deservedly  held  a  high  rank  among  the  educators  of  our  country,  on  account  of  their  accuracy, 
simplicity,  and  adaptation  to  the  use  of  the  class  room.  Hooker's  Physiology^  as  revised  by  Dr. 
Sewall,  or  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  is  one  of  the  best  text-books  upon  the  subject  that 
has  been  Issued  bv  the  American  press.  It  treats  every  Important  topic  concisely,  clearly  and  philo- 
sophically. Its  arrangement  in  paragraphs  headed  with  face  type  and  numbered,  and  its  excellent 
Illustrations  admirably  adapt  It  to  the  wants  both  of  the  student  and  the  teacher.  I  cheerfully  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  text-book  upon  the  Important  subject  which  It  discusses. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Prln.  State  Nor.  School,  Winona,  Minn. 

I  unhesitatingly  concur  In  the  above  recommendation.  B.  F.  WRIGHT,  Prln.  H.  S.,  St.  Paul. 

Among  our  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  are: 
Stoddard's  Arithmetics,  Olney's  Higher  Mathematics,  Colton's  New 
Geographies,  Alden's  Works  on  Government,  Patterson's  Speller 
and  Analyzer,  Bullion's  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  and 
Lexicon,  Kendrick's  Anabasis,  and  Lossing's  U.  S.  Histories,  copies 
of  which  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 

^iT- Please  send  us  Catalogue  of  your  Schools  or  names  of  Teachers  and  School  officers.    Full 
information  is  desired,  and  will  be  appreciated.    Correspondence  solicited.    Yours,  very  respectftiUy, 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

113  and  115  State  Street.  CHICAGO. 

Send  for  DencrlptlTe  Calalognes. 
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THE  TRUE  FU?ICTIOK  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


BY  BBV.  A.  Ti.  CnAPIN.PREaiDENT  BEIiOIT 
COLLEGE. 


iPaper  Head  before  the  Semi-annual  Meeting  of 
the  WlBConeln  State  Teachers'  ABsoclatlon,  at 
Madleon,  December  29, 1874.] 

This  paper  is  prepared  by  request,  for 
an  association  ol  American  teachers.  I 
am  warranted  tlierefore  in  treating  of  the 
American  College^  without  stopping  to  no- 
tice resemblances  or  differences  between 
this  and  other  institutions  under  the  same 
or  other  names,  doing  an  analogous  work 
in  other  lands.  The  American  college  is 
an  institution  sui  generis  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  our  country,  and  most  peculiar  in 
this,  that  while  steadily  prosecuting  one 
aim,  it  has  evinced  a  wonderful  facility 
in  adjusting  its  means  and  methods  to 
the  ever  developing  wants  of  a  progress- 
ive country,  in  a  progressive  age.  The 
Yale  College  of  to-day,  considered  apart 
from  its  university  appendages,  is  in  all 
its  external  features  as  unlike  the  Yale 
College  of  the  year  1701,  as  the  spreading, 
full  ^rown  oak  is  unlike  the  sapling  of  a 
year's  growth  from  the  acorn.  I'd,  its 
true  function  is  unchanged.  Through  all 
the  intervening  period,  it  has  been  con- 
servative of  nothing  so  much  as  of  this 
its  function,  and  of  that  we  trust  it  will 
be  forever  conservative. 

The  records  respecting  the  founding  of 
the  first  college  of  New  England  say,  as 
early  as  1036,  "The  Lord  was  pleased  to 
direct  the  hearts  of  the  magistrates  to 


think  of  erecting  a  school  or  college,  and 
that  speedily,  to  be  a  nurntry  of  knovl- 
edge  in  these  deserts,  and  supply  for  pos- 
terity.'^ So  wc  understand  that  the  col- 
lege is  **  a  nursery  of  knowledge  and  sup- 
ply for  posterity,"  as  it  trains  and  fits 
men  for  service  in  the  church,  in  the  civil 
state,  and  in  all  the  high  posts  of  influ- 
ence where  cultivated  mind  has  power. 

But  more  especially,  the  college  aims 
to  impart  to  young  minds  a  culture  be- 
yond that  of  the  common  schools,  which 
shall  give  to  each  sdf  knoidtdge — self  pos- 
session in  the  full  command  of  all  his  facul- 
ties— breadth  of  view  in  respect  to  the 
range  of  truth,  its  departments  and  its 
applications — and  a  moral  and  rdigious 
cliaracter,  based  on  a  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  and  prompting  the  consecra- 
tion of  all  the  powers  of  mind,  and  all 
the  acquisitions  gained,  to  the  good  of 
men  and  the  glory  of  God  as  the  true 
end  of  being.  These  four  things  are  not 
only  grouped  together,  but  they  are  in- 
terlocked and  interwoven  in  the  true  aim 
of  the  college.  They  are  mutually  help- 
ful to  the  best  development  of  each  par- 
ticular; and  they  combine  in  the  symmet- 
rical unfolding  of  the  best  qualities  of  a 
true  and  noble  manhood. 

Now  the  function  of  the  college,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  fulfill  this  complex 
yet  single  and  distinct  aim,  by  the  best 
appliances  within  its  reach.  Y'et  the  re- 
sult depends  not  so  much  on  the  applian- 
ces, the  instrumental  means,  as  upon  the 
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inherent  element  or  quality  of  its  life,  an 
invisible,  intangible,  indescribable  some- 
thing which  determines  all  its  processes 
and  results,  just  as  the  character  of  the 
fruit  which  a  tree  bears  is  determined  by 
that  undiscernible  and  incomprehensible 
chemical  element,  hidden  with  the  germ 
in  the  seed  and  governing  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  life  processes  of  the  plant  as 
long  as  it^  life  continues.  I  suppose  that 
Harvard  College  and  Yale  College  have 
sent  out  no  better  men — better  I  mean 
with  reference  to  their  practical  power 
to  increase  knowledge  and  mould  the 
thinking  and  action  of  the  age,  and  sup- 
ply posterity  with  the  elements  that 
quicken  intellectual  andmorallife, — than 
many  of  their  earlier  graduates,  whose 
courses  of  study  and  facilities  for  im- 
provement were  hardly  equal  to  those  of 
the  respectable  High  Schools  of  to-day.  I 
have  also  been  struck  often  before,  and 
very  forcibly  lately,  by  the  fact  that  men 
go  from  our  young  colleges  at  the  West, 
whose  endowments  are  meager,  and 
whose  working  force,  as  it  appears  on 
the  catalogues,  seems  quite  insufficient  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  old  and 
strong  colleges  of  the  land;  and  these 
men  when  measured  in  the  technical  and 
professional  schools  with  others,  rank  on 
an  average  not  one  whit  below  or  behind 
their  fellows  who  come  from  the  richer 
or  greater  institutions.  These  facts  are 
accounted  for  by  a  recognition  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  ideal  aim  just 
indicated,  to  give  a  law  of  the  life  essen- 
tially one  and  the  same  for  every  true 
college.  In  saying  this,  I  would  not  un- 
dervalue the  importance  of  endowments 
and  liberal  equipments.  It  is  essential  to 
the  life  of  a  college  that  it  should  grow 
and  keep  growing  in  these  respects,  so  as 
to  be  doing  constantly  a  broader  and  a 
better  work,  as  its  j^ears  run  on.  But  these 
things  must  be  assimilated  so  as  to  be 
l)rought  under  that  law  paramount  which 
governs  all,  just  as  the  life  principle  of 
the  tree  assimilates  all  available  external 
material,  so  as  to  incorporate  all  into  its 
being  and  growth  for  the  more  perfect 
JulflUment  of  its  fruit-bearing  function. 
These  leading  ideas  will  be  best  ex- 


panded and  illustrated  by  noticing  in  a 
few  particulars,  the  things  which  are  pe- 
culiar in  the  organization  and  routine  of 
the  college,  for  the  discharge  of  its  func- 
tion. Without  prejudging  the  question 
of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  I  treat 
the  subject  with  my  mind  fixed  on  an  in- 
stitution for  young  men,  which  till  quite 
recently  has  been  the  only  thing  to  which 
the  name  college  was  properly  attached. 
Much  that  I  shall  say  will  apply  to  the 
higher  education  of  young  women  as 
well,  whether  that  be  prosecuted  in  the 
same  institution  with  young  men  or  in 
one  devoted  exclusively  to  that  sex. 

1.  The  first  peculiarity  of  the  college 
to  be  noticed  is  the  persons,  who  form  the 
material  on  which  its  vital  forces  act,  in 
the  fulfillment  of  its  function.  These  are 
young  men,  somewhere  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  It  is  and  ought 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  when  one 
enters  college  under  the  age  of  fifteen : 
the  cases  will  be  rare  when  one  at  his 
graduation  lias  gone  beyond  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  In  general,  I  regard  the 
years  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  the 
best.  At  this  period  of  life,  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  soul  are  well  awake,  quick  to 
catch  the  inspiration  of  great  thoughts 
and  high  aims.  By  some  elementary  dis- 
cipline they  have  been  brought  consider- 
ably under  control  of  the  possessor's  will- 
power. They  have,  under  special  prepa- 
ration, advanced  somewhat  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  and  come  to  the 
new  sphere  with  some  real  relish  for 
learning.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  in 
the  gristle,  not  hardened  into  bone.  They 
are  flexible,  impressible,  ductile,  just  in 
a  condition  for  the  process  of  crystaliza- 
tion  into  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  life  to 
begin  and  go  on,  most  favorably  and 
most  rapidly  under  the  formative  force  of 
that  vital  principle  of  the  college  just  re- 
ferred to.  Well  has  one  of  our  most  ex- 
perienced American  educators  distin- 
guished between  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity thus :  "  The  college  is  a  trairAiig 
place  for  minds  that  are  yet  immature  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge  and  culture. 
The  university  is  a  teaching  place  for 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
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trained  to  the  capacities  and  responsibili- 
ties of  incipient  manhood."  Training 
and  teaching  go  on  together  I  suppose  in 
all  the  stages  of  education,  but  in  the 
college  the  training  is  the  main  thing, 
and  so  it  takes  youth  at  just  the  period 
when  training  tells  most  effectively.  The 
college  course  ends  with  what  is  called  a 
commencement,  to  indicate  that  the  youth 
has  or  ought  to  have  matured  under  its 
training  so  as  to  be  ready  to  begin  some 
manly  work. 

2.  The  second  peculiarity  of  the  col- 
lege respects  the  term  of  years  through 
which  the  youth  is  held  under  its  influ- 
ence, in  the  exercise  of  its  function. 
This  has  been  fixed,  I  hardly  know  how, 
at  just  four  years,  and  so  it  has  stood 
through  all  the  history  of  the  American 
college.  It  rests  on  no  arbitrary  enact- 
ment. It  is  retained  by  no  old  fogy  te- 
nacity for  things  that  are  ancient  and 
time-worn.  But  actual  experience  has 
proved  that  this  measure  of  time,  neither 
more  nor  less,  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
best  results  of  this  training.  So,  out  of 
the  ten  years  defined  above— four  years— 
the  best  four  which  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual  permit,  arc  selected  for  a 
distinct  and  separate  residence,  in  con- 
stant contact  with  the  atmosphere  and 
associations  and  activities  of  the  college. 
If  the  period  is  prolonged,  it  involves 
some  retrenchment  on  either  the  prelim- 
inary preparatory  culture,  or  on  the  sub- 
.sequent  university  teaching.  If  it  is  cur- 
tailed, the  result  will  be  impaired.  The 
last  statement  will  be  most  questioned ; 
let  us  linger  on  it  a  few  minutes.  One 
asks,  if  a  young  man  can  do,  in  three 
years,  the  work  which  others  must  take 
four  years  for,  why  not  give  him  a  chance 
to  save  a  year  ?  My  prompt  answer  is, 
because  it  will  be  for  him  a  year  lost,  not 
saved.  The  real  question  should  be,  not 
can  he  do  as  much  as  others,  but  can  he 
do  the  most  for  himself  by  thus  hurrying 
the  process  ?  And  to  this  question  I  an- 
swer nc;  because  time  is  an  important 
element  for  perfecting  the  process.  That 
is  a  beautiful  chemical  experiment  which 
illustrates  the  process  of  crystalization 
by  a  solution  of  lead.     When  the  point 


of  saturation  is  reached,  the  wire  is 
thrust  in,  and  the  process  will  begin  at 
once,  but  you  must  wait  a  certain  number 
of  days  for  the  result  to  be  perfected  un- 
der the  still  action  of  that  law  of  chemi- 
cal afilnities  which  none  of  us  can  com- 
prehend. You  cannot  hasten  the  process. 
Time  under  the  law  will  do  it  best.  Now, 
something  very  like  this  holds  in  the  no 
less  wonderful  crystilization  of  souls, 
which  takes  place  in  college.  There  is  a 
law  of  affinities  which  must  be  respected, 
and  which  must  be  allowed  its  own  time. 
The  mistake  comes  from  supposing  that 
the  function  of  the  college  is  merely  to 
carry  the  student  through  so  many  text 
books,  or  over  so  much  ground  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics  and  philosophy  or 
whatever.  That  is  indeed  one  thing.  But 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  done  are 
of  more  importance  than  the  thing  itself. 
These  conditions  are  the  regimen  of  col- 
lege life,  the  aid  of  daily  contact  with  a 
superior  mind  in  the  class-room,  and  the 
unconscious  influence  of  students  on  one 
another  in  just  their  associations— the 
last  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all. 
You  may  possibly  study,  all  by  yourself, 
and  come  and  pass  all  required  examina- 
tions as  well  as  any,  but  that  will  not  give 
you  college  culture.  That  can  come  only 
through  the  combination  of  influences, 
just  named,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
student  from  that  combination  of  influ- 
ences for  any  part  of  the  time  involves  a 
loss  poorly  compensated  by  the  time 
gained  in  getting  through.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold has  well  put  this  point  in  comment- 
ing on  the  German  gymnasia.  I  quote 
his  words,  with  slight  variation  to  suit 
my  topic:  *'  The  total  cultivation  of  the 
man  is  the  great  matter,  and  this  is  why 
the  term  of  years  is  prescribed,  that  the 
study  may  not  degenerate  into  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  examinations,  that  the  stu- 
dent may  have  tlie  requisite  time  to  come 
steadily  and  without  over-hurrying,  to 
the  fullness  of  the  measure  of  his  pow- 
ers  and  his  character;  that  he  may  be  se- 
curely and  thoroughly  formed,  instead 
of  being  bewildered  and  oppressed  by  a 
mass  of  information  hastily  heaped  to- 
gether." 
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3.  A  third  peculiarity  of  the  college 
appears  in  the  preacribed  curriculum  of 
study,  enforced  by  daily  recitations.  I 
put  emphasis  here  on  the  word  prescrib- 
ed, as  against  the  word  elective,  which 
some  would  substitute,  and  upon  daily 
recitations,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
courses  of  lectures  and  extended  read- 
ings. For  the  period  of  life  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  stage  of  development, 
something  anther itative  with  respect  to 
both  the  matter  of  study  and  the  manner 
of  its  prosecution,  are  necessary  in  order 
to  ensure  that  mental  discipline  which 
the  true  function  of  the  college  contem- 
plates. It  admits  of  only  a  limited  range 
to  the  free  choice  of  the  student  for  him- 
self, and  demands  a  daily  responsibility 
to  form  the  habit  of  strict  fidelity  to  duty. 
Only  as  the  youth  learns  at  that  stage  of 
life  cheerfully  to  follow  the  direction  of 
superior  wisdom,  and  to  bow  to  the  be- 
hest of  legitimate  authority,  can  he  ripen 
into  a  manhood  endowed  with  wisdom 
and  worthy  to  be  invested  with  authority 
to  direct  and  control  others,  and  to  wield 
the  highest  power  of  influence.  Out  of 
such  discipline  come  both  self-knowledge 
and  self-possession.  Then  if  we  consider 
the  curriculum  itself,  we  find  it,  though 
greatly  changed  in  its  details,  yet  essen- 
tially the  same  in  its  main  features 
through  all  the  history  of  the  American 
college.  Modern  research  has  made  great 
advances  in  every  branch  of  human  learn- 
ing, and  the  college  has  adjusted  its 
courses  all  along  to  these  advances ;  but 
the  great  departments  and  the  proportion 
between  these  departments  differ  little 
now  from  what  they  were  a  century  ago. 
It  is  still  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics, 
to  reveal  and  exercise  the  mind's  powers 
in  analysis  and  synthesis,— physics  and 
science,  history  and  philosophy,  to  disci- 
pline the  mind  in  observation,  and  judg- 
ment, and  reasoning,  and  to  open  up  to 
view  the  boundless  sea  of  knowledge 
which  invites  explorers.  It  might  be 
pertinent  to  my  theme  to  discuss  some- 
what at  length  the  fitness  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  curriculum  to  the  function 
of  the  college;  but  the  time  will  not  per- 
mit.   I  can  only  say  further,  it  is  a  sin- 


gular fact  that  within  the  last  fifty  years 
several  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  day 
have  considered  and  proposed  modifica- 
tions of  the  old  courses  of  study,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  curtailing  the  time 
devoted  to  the  classical  languages.  The 
result  has  been  invariably  to  settle  them 
more  firmly  than  ever  upon  the  old  cur- 
riculum. Respecting  the  value  of  the 
old  classics,  J.  Stuart  Mill  says :  "  The 
position  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages in  the  curriculum  is  justified  by 
the  great  value  in  education  of  knowing 
well  some  other  cultivated  language  and 
literature  than  one's  ow^n,  and  by  the  pe- 
culiar value  of  those  particular  lan- 
guages and  literature."  And  in  another 
connection  he  asserts  that "  the  mastery 
of  Latin  makes  it  easier  to  learn  four  or 
five  of  the  continental  languages  than  it 
is  to  learn  one  of  them  without  it.*'  The 
course  of  study  in  the  American  college, 
unlike  the  usage  in  England,  has  always 
been  framed  so  as  in  the  last  two  years, 
to  introduce  the  student  to  various 
branches  of  knowledge.  This  is,  how- 
ever, only  an  introduction.  It  is,  as  one 
has  termed  it,  an  "  encyclopedic  "  rather 
than  a  specific  and  full  presentation, 
enough  to  expand  the  view  of  the  range 
of  truth,  and  to  familiarize  the  mind 
with  the  forms  of  knowledge  and  the 
methods  of  investigation  in  tlie  several 
departments  of  trutli. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  peculiarity  of 
the  college  to  which  I  will  refer,  is  the 
pervading  presence,  through  all  its  disci- 
pline and  eulture,  of  a  positive  religious 
influence.  Historically,  the  college  has 
been  founded  by  Christian  men,  in  the 
interests  of  virtue  and  the  Christian  faith, 
as  essential  to  perfect  and  crown  the  de- 
velopment of  souls  formed  in  the  image 
of  God,  for  immortality.  Accordingly, 
its  regimen  provides  for  the  participation 
of  the  college  community,  as  such,  in 
Christian  worship;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  its  instruction  and  discipline  are 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  positive 
and  earnest  Christian  character.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise  to  any  great  extent,  if 
the  college  fulfills  its  function,  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  moral  character,  well  defined. 
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stable  and  strong.  The  element  of  Chris- 
tian self-sacrifice  and  devotion  is  essen- 
tial to  sustain  men  in  the  patient,  toil- 
some and  trying  work  of  instruction, 
which  at  best  can  bring  little  reward  in 
any  worldly  emoluments  wilhin  their 
reach.  A  moral  and  religious  atmos- 
phere pervading  the  college  is  essential 
also  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  is 
the  best  stimulus  of  young  men  to  noble 
purpose  and  high  endeavor,  for  self-disci- 
pline and  improvement.  At  the  forming  pe- 
riod of  life,  already  referred  to,  when  pas- 
sions are  strong,  and  the  judgment  is  im- 
mature and  weak,  when  temptations  are 
many  and  subtle,  and  principles  are  unset- 
tled,and  the  will  power  is  unstrung  or  wild- 
ly impetuous,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
steady  inflow  of  christian  truth  and  moral- 
ity, to  settle  character  and  give  it  stability 
and  breadth  and  tone,  and  the  problem  of 
life  is  unsolved  except  as  we  admit  the 
fact  that  '*  moral  and  religious  perfection 
are  the  final  aim  of  all  human  culture, 
as  they  are  of  our  existence  and  disci- 
pline in  the  human  condition."  The 
Christian  spirit  is  in  its  very  nature  truth- 
loving  and  refining,  a  quickener  in  the 
soul  of  all  that  is  good  and  true  and 
right.  There  is  manifest  in  our  day  a 
strong  tendency  to  an  unnatural  divorce 
of  science  and  religion,  and  to  set  these 
two,  which  God  hath  joined  together  in 
a  conjugal  union  most  blessed  to  both,  in 
antagonism  to  each  other.  Nothing  is 
better  adapted  to  counteract  that  tenden- 
cy than  the  steady  maintenance  of  this 
feature  of  the  college.  In  order  to  this, 
it  seems  necessary  that  the  college  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  some  single  religious 
denomination,  not  to  make  its  teaching 
one-sided  and  sectarian,  but  in  order  to 
secure  harmony  of  administration  and 
unity  and  effect  to  its  religious  character 
and  influence.  The  best  safeguard 
against  sectarian  bias  and  illiberality  is 
to  be  found  in  **  its  responsibility  to  the 
community  which  it  would  influence,  and 
the  enlightened  and  catholic  influ- 
ences of  the  culture  to  which  it  is  devo- 
ted." As  I  conceive  it,  the  function  of 
the  college  is  divinely  appointed,  for  the 
full  development  of  men  fitted  to  serve 


the  great  interests  of  society.  The  spring 
of  its  efficiency  in  that  function  is  the  life 
principle  which  God  by  his  spirit  and 
providence  imparts  and  sustains.  A  per- 
vading moral  and  religious  influence  is 
that  which  lifts  the  college  nearest  to 
God,  for  the  quickening  of  its  life-princi- 
ple, and  the  directing  of  its  function  to 
the  production  of  richest  fruit  under  His 
immediate  agency  and  blessing. 


DeTOtional  ExerelsM  in  our  Pnblle  Srhools. 
BY  MUS.  H.  E.  G.  AREY,  WHITEWATER. 

The  brief  exercise  of  devotion  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  day  is  simply  an 
act  of  reverence  to  the  Creator — to  Him 
who  is  the  personification  of  all  good 
and  all  right  action.  It  is  a  momentary 
pause  over  the  desire  that  the  action  of 
the  day  may  be  in  harmony  with  the 
rythm  of  the  creation,  may  tend  to  right 
results.  As  we  are  a  Christian  nation, 
acknowledging  externally  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  and  in  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority acknowledging  at  heart  the  claim 
of  reverence,  in  some  form,  from  man  to 
his  Maker,  there  are  few  who  will  deny 
that  some  such  reference  to  the  spirit  of 
right,  either  silently  or  openly,  is  proper 
to  man  in  the  midst  of  his  duties,  and 
that  the  habit  of  it  should,  in  some  way, 
be  taught  to  children.  If  this  is  granted 
the  only  question  must  be  in  regard  to 
form.  In  this  who  shall  decide?  The 
majority?  We  are  ruled  by  majorities. 
Or  shall  it  be  the  form  which  the  person 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  is  accus- 
tomed to  follow?  Or  shall  he  try  to 
adopt  a  form  which  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  acceptable  to  all  ?  Evidently  the 
spirit  and  not  the  form  is  the  thing  aimed 
at.  And  the  bigot — the  Intolerant  man  is 
he  who  says,  **  My  form  is  the  only  one 
admissible.  Your  form  I  will  not  listen 
to  or  tolerate  for  a  moment.  My  form  of 
reverence  is  acceptable  to  my  Creator— 
but  yours— it  is  an  insult."  This  is  very 
far  from  being  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love, — of  broad  acceptance  of  the  com- 
mon bonds  of  humanity.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  narrowness  and  hate — a  spirit  which 
worships  form,  and  ignores  that  impulse 
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of  the  heart  which  form,  at  the  best,  but 
dimly  shadows  forth.  This  spirit  is  the 
worst  form  of  religious  intolerance 
whether  it  exists  in  the  heart  of  nn  infidel 
or  Christian.  The  broadest  thinkers  ac- 
knowledge the  principle  of  duty,  the 
obligation  of  right  action,  and  in  the  end 
acknowledge  that  the  source  of  our  being 
must  be  the  embodiment  of  that  principle ; 
else  the  plan  of  our  being  has  no  unity. 

Now  when  these  thinkers  deny  the  use 
of  the  name  of  God  in  the  teaching  of  the 
young  they  deny  it  on  narrow,  and  not'on 
broad  principles.  They  claim  that  we 
must  teach  duty — right  action, — all  the 
harmonious  works  of  the  creation  to  our 
pupils,  but  that  we  shall  never  mention 
the  central  principle  which  animates  and 
informs  the  whole;  which  is  the  sun 
about  which  all  revolves;  because,  per- 
haps/we  may  not  do  it  in  just  the  way 
which  they  prefer.  Let  us  take  the  com- 
mon salutations  in  different  countries. 
They  differ  very  widely  in  form,  but  all 
have  one  common  aim, — that  of  express- 
ing the  kindly  feeling  between  man  and 
his  fellow.  Suppose  an  Englishman,  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  saying  "  good  morning" 
to  his  neighbor,  goes  to  France  and  is  sa- 
luted by  a  Frenchman  with  **  comment 
vous  portes  vous,"  "how  do  you  carry 
yourself."  Instead  of  receiving  this  with 
a  comprehension  of  its  intent, — with  an 
eye  that  sees  beyond  the  mere  form,  he 
says,  "Faugh,  what  nonsense!  I  say 
'  good  morning  *  to  my  friends,  but  the.se 
Frenchmen,  *  how  do  you  carry  yourself 
indeed!  What  is  it  to  them?  It's  ab- 
surd! It's  impertinent!  I  won't  salute 
these  Frenchmen  at  all  unless  they  can 
say* good  morning,'  and  they  shall  not 
speak  to  me." 

Fortunately  in  our  social  life  we  are 
more  sensible,  and  really  seem  to  see  the 
spirit  under  the  form.  But  in  our  relig- 
ious life  when  shall  we  be  so  wise  ?  When 
shall  we  admit,  in  reality,  that  spirit 
which  we  constantly  profess  to  look  upon 
as  the  central  point  of  our  religion, — the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood  ? 

Take  another  point  that  is  often  brought 
up  as  an  objection  to  any  form  of  rever- 
once  to  our  Creator  in  our  .schools,  that 


the  hour  may  come  when  those  called 
upon  to  engage  in  the  act  do  not  feel  like 
it,  and  thus  it  becomes  any  empty  form. 
This  would  surely  show  an  undisciplined 
mind,  and  undisciplined  minds  are  what 
our  schools  are  working  to  overcome. 

A.pply  the  same  objection  to  our  earthly 
relations.  A  son  refuses  to  say  "good 
morning"  to  his  father,  because  he  hap- 
pens at  that  moment  to  hate  his  father; 
he  does  not  find  in  his  heart  any  desire 
that  his  father  shall  have  a  good  morning,, 
but  rather  the  contraay. 

Let  him  go  out  into  the  street  in  this 
spirit,  and  pass  his  acquaintances  without 
a  word,  only  a  grim  setting  together  of 
the  lips,  because,  forsooth,  he  finds  every- 
thing at  war  in  his  own  spirit  and  won't 
be  hypocrite  enough  to  pretend  that  he 
wishes  his  friends  may  be  more  fortunate. 
How  soon  should  we  cast  such  a  person 
out  of  the  pale  of  our  social  affections, 
as  an  essentially  selfish  and  ill  balanced 
person?  And  what  is  the  thing  for  him 
to  do  when  he  finds  himself  in  such  a 
spirit?  Evidently  to  use  all  his  efforts  to 
stop  the  little  break  in  the  milldam  of 
the  bitter  waters  of  hate,  which  if  allow- 
ed to  break  loose  at  the  full  would  deluge 
the  whole  world.  If  there  is  ever  a  time 
when  a  mind  honest  with  itself  calls  for 
help  from  without  it  is  when  these  con- 
fiicts  of  the  spirit  come,  and  indifference 
to  responsibility  is  a  thing  which  such  a 
mind  will,  with  constant  care,  avoid. 
Shall  we  use  less  self-control  in  our  rela- 
tions to  our  Creator  than  in  those  to  our 
fellow  beings  ? 

THE  IXPOBTANCE  of  THE  TEACHEB*8  WORK. 

The  teacher  who  can  return  to  the 
school  room  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
school  year's  work  without  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  and  anxiety  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  labors,  has  never  yet 
reached  the  high  attainment  to  which  it 
is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  every 
true  teacher  to  aspire.  There  is  no  occu- 
pation in  the  world  which  should  com- 
mand more  self  control,  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  than  that  of  the  teacher;  and 
yet,  when  the  most  confident  of  us  reflect 
for  a  moment  upon  the  immense  respon- 
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sibililies  which  we  assume  on  entering 
the  teacher's  vocation,  we  cannot  repress 
the  shudder  which  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  incompetency  sends  through  our 
frame.  It  is  not  simply  that  we  have  the 
future  destiny  of  our  own  pupils  very 
largely  at  our  command,  not  simply  that 
it  will  again  devolve  upon  us  to  train  and 
fashion  the  character  and  the  thoughts  of 
a  few  score  of  young  people  who  are  en- 
trusted to  our  care,  though  this  alone  is  a 
terrible  responsibility,  but  we  are  to  h.elp 
determine  the  course  and  character  of 
other  teachers  and  other  schools ;  we  are 
to  help  solve  the  great  problems  of  pub- 
lic school  economy,  which  are  rising 
thicker  and  more  formidable  every  day 
and  every  year ;  and  our  actions  and  our 
teaching  are  to  affect  a  circle  much  larger 
than  the  confined  one  of  our  own  school 
room.  The  world  is  looking  upon  us  for 
information;  critics  are  observing  our 
methods  and  the  results  obtained,  that 
they  may  be  placed  before  the  world  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the  schools.  We 
have  it  in  our  power,  then,  either  to  so 
conduct  our  teaching  as  to  foster  and  pro- 
tect the  public  school  interests  and 
strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  the  system,  or 
to  persist  in  a  course  of  error  and  pro- 
voke an  onslaught  upon  the  schools 
which  will  greatly  retard  the  progress  of 
public  education,  if  not  temporarily 
thwart  our  best  efforts  and  destroy  the 
goo<l  results  already  achieved.  It  be- 
comes every  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
to  choose  well  his  course  of  action,  to 
study  carefully  the  best  methods,  and 
guard  with  the  most  prudent  watchfulness 
against  all  errors  in  teaching,  which  an 
observing  public,  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  common  school  system,  is  daily 
pointing  out  to  those  who  will  observe 
and  profit  thereby. — MUtraukee  Pub.  School 
Record. 


A  Parisian  philosopher  propounds  a 
question,  and  gives  the  answer :  "  Why 
has  nature  given  us  two  ears  and  but  one 
tongue  ?  In  order  that  we  should  repeat 
but  one.half  of  what  we  hear." 


Speech  is  silver— silence  is  gold. 


I  GROWTH. 

I        BY  MISS  HELEN  M.  BINGHAM,  MONROE. 

[Eggay  read  at  lustltiite  In  Monroe,  Nov.  13, 1874.J 
Not  long  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  visit  an  artist's  studio.  Among  the 
pictures  that  attracted  my  attention  was 
the  portrait  of  an  old  gentleman.  *'  I  fin- 
ished him  this  morning,"  said  the  artist. 
"His  grand  daughter  says  he  is  natural 
enough  to  speak ;  and,  it  may  be  her  re- 
mark, or  it  may  be  because  I  know  he 
was  an  inveterate  talker,  or  because  I 
have  worked  with  him  so  long  that  he 
seems  like  an  old  familiar  friend,  I  can- 
not tell  why  it  is,  but  I  have  a  strange 
fancy  that  some  time  he  will  speak.  He 
was  an  unsuccessful  clergyman.  His 
hearers  complained  that  he  scolded  them, 
that  he  never  spoke  without  exaggeration, 
that  he  went  all  round  a  subject  advocat- 
ing all  sides  of  his  question  and  then 
stopping  Just  where  he  started.  They 
declared  that  the  only  thing  they  ever 
learned  from  his  preaching  was  that  he 
never  stopped  until  he  had  mentioned 
Socrates  seven  times.  His  habit  of  see- 
ing  everything  in  two  aspects  extended 
to  his  view  of  himself.  In  fault  finding 
moods,  when  he  criticised  this  country, 
he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  German  because 
his  parents  were  German.  At  other  times 
he  was  proud  to  be  called  an  American." 
While  we  talked  thus,  in  the  irreverent 
way  people  speak  of  pictures,  of  the  old 
gentleman's  eccentricities  and  personal 
appearance,  the  sun  passed  behind  a 
cloud,  and  in  the  temporary  shade  some- 
thing like  a  frown  settled  upon  his  face 
making  him  look  so  ill-natured  that  we 
said  to  each  other,  "  he  is  preparing  to 
scold  us  as  he  scolded  his  people." 

Gradually  the  conversation  drifted 
away  to  other  things — and  we  talked*  of 
literature,  politics  and  growth,  of  public 
schools,  and  finally  of  teachers'  institutes. 
After  a  time  the  artist  was  called  away 
and  I  was  left  alone.  As  soon  as  the 
door  closed,  the  old  gentleman  began  to 
look  at  me  in  the  disagreeable  way  pos- 
sible to  portraits.  "  He  is  wondering  if  I 
am  a  good  listener,"  I  thought;  and  very 
soon  he  seemed   to  have  decided  in  my 
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favor,  for  he  poured  upon  me  such  a  tor- 
rent  of  abuse  that  I  should  have  buried 
my  face  in  my  black  alpaca  and  died  for 
shame  had  I  not  perceived  that  his  dis- 
pleasure extended  to  all  my  countrymen, 
and  that  he  assailed  me  only  because 
there  was  no  one  else  present.  **  You 
have  been  talking  a  great  deal,"  he  began, 
•*  about  progress  and  culture  and  growth. 
That  is  the  way  with  you  Americans. 
You  are  always  talking,  but  your  lives 
always  show  that  you  care  nothing  for 
that  of  which  you  are  talking  the  most. 
What  do  you  care  about  growth,  for  ex- 
ample? and  by  you  I  mean  all  your 
countrymen.  How  are  you  laboring  to 
advance  your  culture  ?  To  answer  these 
questions  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  mode 
of  life  in  this  country  ?  It  is  evidently 
not  an  article  of  the  popular  creed  that 
growth,  the  growth  of  the  soul,  is  the  oh- 
ject  of  life.  Wise  men  have  supposed 
that  to  promote  this  growth,  the  body 
should  be  made  an  instrument  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  soul,  but  it  is 
the  fashion  in  America  to  make  the  soul 
the  slave  of  the  body.  Socrates  made  his 
wants  as  few  as  possible,  in  humble  imi- 
tation  of  the  gods  who  want  nothing.  He 
aU^  ctnH'Ne  food  and  wore  coarse  clothes. 
He  made  himself  insensible  to  fatigue,  to 
Ucftt  and  to  cold.  When  he  was  a  soldier 
he  marched  barefoot  over  ice  and  snow 
and  fL'lt  no  inconvenience.  In  your  day 
a  barefoot  boy,  playing  in  the  sun,  is  ad- 
dresstid  as  little  man,  and  poet  and  paint- 
fsr  unite  in  immortalizing  his  torn  hat 
aud  checks  of  tan.  You  seem  to  feel  that 
you  can  not  do  enough  for  your  bodies. 
Your  fond  is  brought  to  you  at  great  ex- 
pcnst:  of  time  and  strength  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  preparation  of 
your  Anil  raiment  goes  on  night  and  day. 
Men  rob  the  earth  of  her  treasures  that 
your  wants  may  be  satisfied.  The  ani- 
mals, plants  and  minerals  are  almost 
withouT  exception  made  to  contribute  to 
3'our  comfort  and  adornment.  You,  your- 
selves, toil  early  and  late  that  the  body 
may  live  in  that  splendor  which  seems  to 
you  JlMing.  Meanwhile  body  and  soul 
grow  sick  and  weakly  together.  The  one 
_.bi  dying  of  t04»  much  care,  a  care  tliat 


exacts  from  it  a  wearisome,  wearing  labor 
in  providing  the  means  by  which  it  is 
robbed  of  health  and  vigor.  The  other 
is  the  victim  of  neglect  and  starvation. 
But  you  work  on,  and  when,  at  last,  every 
imaginary  want  is  satisfied,  though  the 
advertisements  of  physicians  and  patent 
medicines  fill  your  newspapers,  cover 
your  public  buildings  and  mar  the  beauty 
of  every  natural  curiosity  in  the  land, 
you  sit  down  and  talk  complacently  of 
the  progress  of  the  race.  From  your 
books  one  would  not  suppose  the  progress 
of  the  race  to  be  a  subject  of  rejoicing. 
You  ure  as  solemn  as  Minerva's  owls.  By 
the  time  you  are  twelve  years  old  you 
have  outgrown  the  thoughtless  gaiety  of 
childhood,  but  when  you  are  sixty  you 
have  given  yourselves  no  time  for  that 
growth  in  faith  and  philosophy  which 
should  enable  you  to  surmount  the  worst 
ills  of  life  with  hopeful  serenity.  Did  I 
say  no  time  for  growth  in  faith  and  phi- 
losophy  ?  I  should  have  said  no  time  for 
growth  in  anything.  It  is  said  that  the 
water  flowing  from  the  Hot  Springs  of 
Arkansas  makes  for  itself,  out  of  tlie  car- 
bonate of  lime  it  holds  in  solution,  little 
troughs  in  which  it  runs.  Just  so  docs 
each  one  of  you  make  for  himself  out  of 
his  avocation  the  groove  in  which  he 
runs,  and  only  so  much  of  his  soul  as 
touches  the  channel  his  business  has 
made  is  kept  fresh  and  green  like  the 
moss  which  lines  the  troughs  at  the 
springs  and  which  grows  only  where  the 
hot  water  may  flow  over  it.  Once  in 
such  a  groove,  circumstances  weigh  their 
victim  down  like  The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
and  he  goes  on  in  it  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  looks  up  out  of  it  at  the  world  and 
frequently  when  he  sees  only  the  side  of 
his  groove  he  thinks  that  is  the  world. 

You  remember  Cooper's  surgeon  who 
Justified  war  because  it  promotes  a  knowl- 
edge  of  surgery.  I  have  seen  many  such 
cases.  A  minister  and  a  woman's  rights 
lecturer  met  recently  in  this  room.  Said 
the  minister,  speaking  in  his  groove,  *  I 
know  one  woman  who  is  making  her 
life  a  grand  success.'  *  Ah,  indeed,'  said 
the  lecturer  in  his  groove,  taking  out  his 
note  book  and  imagining  a  companion  to 
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Mary  Somerville.  Florence  Nightingale 
or  Mrs.  Livermore,  *  and  what  does  she 
do?'  *For  ten  years,'  was  the  reply, 
*with  patient,  cheerful  resignation  she 
has  been  quietly  waiting  tor  death.'  Halt 
the  men  I  see  are  cases  of  arrested  devel- 
opment. Some  of  them  might  say  as 
Chesterfield  said,  I  have  been  dead  these 
two  years,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it 
known.  They  are  dwarfed  and  one  sid- 
ed. All  their  views  are  particular.  They 
do  not  strive  for  broad,  for  universal 
views.  They  are  the  kind  of  people  you 
call  good,  for  good  is  the  adjective  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  so  lacking  in  pos- 
itive qualities  that  they  cannot  be  describ- 
ed by  any  other.  And  they  may  be  good 
as  far  as  they  go.  It  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  obey  the  laws,  move  stoves  with- 
out scolding  his  wife,  read  his  newspaper, 
pay  his  debts,  attend  church  regularly 
and  return  borrowed  umbrellas  after  he 
has  ceased  to  grow.  These  and  other 
good  things  men  do  without  in  a  single 
thought  getting  out  of  the  beaten  track 
they  have  traveled  twenty  years.  There 
is  little  hope  for  one  who  has  stopped 
growing.  A  man  is  not  a  spruce  tree  to 
stand  still  nine-tenths  of  the  year  and 
grow  vigorously  the  rest  of  the  time.  He 
cannot  grow  symmetrically  by  fits  and 
starts.  My  auditors  used  to  come  to  me 
after  a  week  of  dull  plodding  care  and 
nod  under  my  best  discourse. 

Perhaps  you  think  ma'am  that  a  teach- 
er never  gets  into  a  groove,  never  stops 
growing,  but  I  assure  you  no  occupation 
leaves  uglier  marks  on  its  devotees  than 
a  teacher's.  No  need  of  the  school 
ma'am's  uniform  of  black  alpaca.  Her 
voice  and  manner  are  a  sufiicient  an- 
nonncement  of  her  presence.  If  you  are 
really  alive  and  possessed  of  the  interests 
and  sympathies  of  sentient  beings  why 
do  people  always  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  talk  school  to  you  ?  When  you 
meet  a  banker  or  a  lumberman  do  you 
feel  obliged  to  ask  the  one  about  ex- 
change, or  the  other  if  he  like  shingles  ? 
No,  you  suppose  they  are  too  gentlemanly 
to  talk  shop,  as  the  phrase  is.  You  sup- 
pose they  can  talk  to  you  of  something 
else— of  schools  for  instance.     I  heard 


you  tell  the  artist  of  an  institute  of  which 
you  expect  great  good.  I  went  to  an  in- 
stitute once.  It  was  when  my  hearers 
had  lost  their  interest  in  the  gospel  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  frequently  used  the 
same  sermon  twice  in  succession,  know- 
ing that  I  shouldn't  have  the  same  audi- 
ence both  times.  The  institute  was  to  be 
in  our  town  and  I  was  invited  to  assist. 
One  of  my  friends,  a  teacher,  was  going 
to  speak.  He  said  he  would  leave  his 
school  mostly  to  his  assistant  the  week 
preceding  the  institute  while  he  studied 
the  letter  A,  and  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  show  that  that  letter  had  seven 
sounds.  After  some  talk  I  decided  to  use 
my  last  sermon  another  Sunday  and,  like 
the  school  master,  work  for  education. 
When  I  went  to  the  institute  the  school 
master  was  speaking.  About  five  dozen 
school  ma'ams  sat  before  him,  pale  and 
motionlcss,while  he  repeated  seven  sounds 
for  the  letter  A.  He  said  he  feared  there 
were  some  teachers  unable  to  give  those 
seven  sounds.  And  who  should  say  what 
punishment  would  be  too  great  for  a 
teacher  ignorant  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  To  teach  an  innocent  trusting 
child  burning  with  thirst  for  knowledge 
but  four  sounds  of  the  letter  A,  was  to 
give  him  a  stone  when  he  asked  for  bread. 
I  followed  my  friend  and,  after  saying 
how  thankful  we  should  be  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  listening  to  an  address  so  elec- 
trifying and  inspiring,  I  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  world  as  a  fraction.  I  showed  that 
as  one  imit  may  be  four  times  as  large  as 
another,  so  we  should  say,  not  that  one  is 
one-fourth  of  another,  but  that  it  takes 
four  units  of  the  lower  order  to  make  one 
unit  of  the  higher  order.  I  told  the 
school  ma'ams  to  expend  one  weeks' 
wages  on  apples,  a  judicious  slicing  of 
which  would  convince  the  stupidest  boy 
that  one  unit  may  be  four  times  as  large 
as  another  unit ;  but  I  exhorted  them,  aa 
they  hoped  sometime  to  be  called  good 
and  faithful,  to  see  that  no  student  of 
theirs  ever  heard  of  the  wicked  and  fool- 
ish doctrine  of  fractions.  The  next 
speaker  began  by  saying  that  all  who 
hoped  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  great 
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and  glorious  union  must  rejoice  over  the 
downfall  of  a  theory  fraught  with  the 
danger  of  that  whose  discussion  they  had 
just  listened  to.  This  man  was  seeking 
the  plural  of  the  word  fish.  Should  it  he 
fish  or  fishes  ?  His  arguments  were  many 
and  long;  but  the  school  ma'ams,  who 
seemed  unreasonably  tired  when  I  finish- 
ed speaking,  persisted  in  whispering 
about  new  bonnets  and  ribbons  during 
this  exercise,  and  I  was  so  busy  frowing 
at  them  that  I  forgot  to  learn  which  word 
I  should  use.  The  fish  man  and  the  man 
of  the  seven  sounds  and  I  were  tired  too, 
and  we  rejoiced  that  the  women  who,  if 
they  had  spoken  at  all,  would  have  talked 
us  and  each  other  to  death,  hadn't  learned 
anything  to  say.  What  after  all  does 
your  work  as  teachers  amount  to  ?  So- 
crates taught  great  truths  to  the  citizens 
of  Athens  as  he  walked  through  the 
streets,  but  besides  your  having  nothing 
to  talk  about  except  schools,  and  nothing 
of  value  to  say,  only  children  have  time 
to  be  taught  in  America.  Them  you 
crowd  together  and  set  to  studying  some 
text-book  of  which  the  principal  merit  is 
that  is  different  from  that  used  by  your 
predecessor.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
older  children  learn  but  I  am  told  that  in 
Boston  children  of  five  years  of  age  learn, 
among  other  things  equally  important, 
that  the  letter  E  is  composed  of  one  per- 
pendicular line  and  two  horizontal  lines. 
It  is  a  great  obstacle  to  growth  that  one 
can  not  know  what  he  misses.  Thus  the 
irreligious  man  knows  nothing  of  the 
joys  of  religion,  the  dumb  can  not,  I  am 
sure,  have  any  conception  of  the  pleasure 
of  talking,  and  the  man  of  treadmill  ex- 
istence forgets  that  there  is  either  pleas- 
ure or  advantage  in  growing.  Hence  it 
happens  that  you  lose  sight  of  your  obli- 
gation to  grow.  Kay,  not  knowing  what 
you  miss,  you  think  you  can  not  afford 
to  grow.  One  of  your  educators  is  ac- 
customed to  say,  learn  everything  of 
something,  th&n  something  of  everything. 
You  are  accustomed  to  act  by  this  rule: 
Stick  to  your  business,  learn  that  toler- 
ably well.  You  underrate  all  knowledge 
and  pursuits  that  do  not  bring  money. 
You  hurry  children  from  school  saying 


it  is  time  for  them  now  to  be  doing  tome- 
thing  as  though  they  had  done  nothing 
heretofore.  I  hear  no  hopes  expressed  for 
the  little  fellow  who  was  found  in  Emer- 
son's garden  digging  after  the  infinite, 
but  I  see  that  for  the  boy  who  makes 
sharp  trades  over  his  marbles,  and  who 
persuades  his  companions  to  hurrah  for 
his  favorite  politician,  you  have  always 
praise  and  promises  of  a  bright  future. 
You  have  numberless  books.  O,  that  this 
scribbling  generation  would  remember 
the  wise  Socrates  who  never  wrote  a  book  ! 
You  are  a  nation  of  readers,  but  you  read 
for  entertainment,  not  for  improvement. 
You  look  upon  reading  as  a  dissipation 
to  be  indulged  in  very  cautiously.  1 
heard  a  man  described  as  *  too  lazy  even 
to  read.*  Women  especially  believe  thej- 
waste  time  if  they  steal  a  few  minutes 
from  their  sewing  to  read  and  think.  Col. 
Higginson  has  encountered  in  Boston, 
your  literary  centre,  the  old  idea  of 
womanhood  expressed  by  the  London^ 
innkeeper  who  wrote  on  his  sign  *the 
good  woman  *  and  then  painted  under  the 
words  the  figure  of  a  woman  without  a 
head.  There  is  little  striving  among  you 
for  that  high  culture  which  gives  one  the 
possession  of  all  his  powers,  that  culture 
whose  possessor  has  no  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture and  no  regrets  for  the  past  that  hav- 
ing been  all  that  his  nature  could  make 
it.  This  is  the  age  of  shows  and  of 
shams.  You  have  less  ambition  to  be 
than  to  be  seen.  You  are  not  willing  to 
pass  for  what  you  are  worth.  You  put 
as  little  as  possible  of  yourselves  into 
your  work  and  hope  to  escape  the  evils 
that  come  upon  you  by  an  office  or  a  for- 
tune that  somebody  shall  give  you.  Your 
pride  is  as  false  as  your  architecture 
which  falls  upon  and  destroys  you.  Your 
ideas  seem  confused.  You  have  no  re- 
spect for  old  institutions  and  customs, 
but  you  caricature  your  great  men  to- 
day Ju.«t  as  two  thousand  years  ago  men 
caricatured  the  opinions,  the  garments 
and  the  person  of  Socrates.  When 
Thoreau  was  alive  there  was  one  among 
you  who  tried  to  teach  men  how^  to  earn 
a  living  and  live  at  the  same  time,  but  lie 
is  no  favorite  with  you.    Women  do  not 
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like  him  who  grows  in  single  blessedness 
more  than  they  like  Socrates  for  his 
avowal  that  he  married  for  moral  disci- 
pline, and  men  complain  that  Thoreau 
was  a  dreamer.  But  where  would  you  be 
had  Columbus  never  dreamed  ?  What  of 
your  best  comforts,  liberty,  knowledge, 
do  you  not  owe  to  dreams  ?  Dreams  are 
to  man  what  tendrils  are  to  the  vine 
which  climbs  aloft  supported  by  those 
tender  branches  sent  out  in  advance  of 
itself  to  find  and  clasp  whatever  may  help 
on  its  way.  Man  and  vine  alike  cease  to 
grow  when  they  cease  to  reach  out  for 
something  beyond  themselves.  The  la- 
bor which  gives  form  to  a  noble  dream 
makes  life  a  poem  and  is  it«  own  reward. 
It  is  a  growth  which  urges  the  soul  to 
new  activities.  Socrates  had  a  dream  for 
whose  fulfillment  he  gave  up  his  profes- 
sion and  spent  his  life  in  contented  pov- 
erty.  But  so  fatal  to  growth  is  your  un- 
thinking ant-like  activity  that  there  are 
many  of  you  whose  only  dream  is  a 
dream  of  rest;  their  ideal  life  one  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  do.  To  this 
joyless,  dwarfed  and  dreamless  condition 
do  so  many  of  you  come  at  last  that  the 
critics  say  Americans  are  the  least  culti- 
vated people  in  the  world;  and  while  my 
dear  old  Germany  announces  some  valu- 
able discovery,  some  great  truth,  nearly 
every  year,  you,  they  say,  give  the  world 
no  new  thought.  Nor  will  you  have  any 
to  give  so  long  as  you  live  in  this  way. 
A  nation^s  value  lies  not  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  in  its  great  men. 
If  you  would  be  a  nation  among  nations 
there  must  be  those  among  you  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  higher  things.  You 
must  have  thinkers,  philosophers." 

The  speaker  paused,  but  I  knew  he  had 
merely  stopped  for  breath  for  he  had 
mentioned  Socrates  only  six  times.  Be- 
fore he  spoke  again  his  face  was  lighted 
by  a  sunny  smile.  The  door  had  swung 
open.  Perhaps  the  smile  was  only  the 
reflection  of  the  sunshine  from  without. 

"The  mention  of  peculiarities,"  said 
he,  "should  not  always  be  received  as 
unfavorable  criticism.  Rightly  under- 
stood it  may  be  the  highest  praise.  I 
confess  my  sensations  were  not  entirely 


pleasurable  when,  looking  at  my  portrait, 
you  called  my  nose  a  tremendous  handle 
forfate ;  but,"  and  here  his  face  grow  still 
brighter,  "when  you  expressed  your  faith 
in  th(jr  Napoleonic  idea  of  great  noses, 
great  men,  your  adjective,  inappropriate 
as  it  still  seems  to  me,  became  a  compli- 
ment. Now  I  have  mentioned  some 
American  peculiarities  which  to  our 
European  visitors  seem  strange  as  are  the 
points  of  my  physiognomy  to  you,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  them 
are  nowise  discreditable.  Our  critics  say 
that  we  Americans  bend  our  best  energies 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  This  is 
right.  The  love  of  money  is  as  influen- 
tial as  the  love  of  knowledge  in  promo- 
ting civilization;  its  pursuit  is  not  more 
selfish  than  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  nor 
is  the  pursuer  less  worthy,  less  useful, 
than  the  student.  Wealth  brings  leisure 
and  all  means  of  culture.  In  all  coun- 
tries  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  must  pre- 
cede the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
devotion  to  material  pursuits  which  char- 
acterizes this  people  is  not  only  an  ex- 
cusable, but  the  right  and  indispensable, 
prelude  to  its  growth  as  an  intellectual 
nation.  And  even  if  those  who  are  pre- 
sumably the  best  educated  class  of  the 
country  spend  but  a  few  short  years  in 
study,  and  then  lose  themselves  in  the 
whirl  of  business,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
might  be.  They  thus  give  time  for  oth- 
ers to  study,  and  there  is  gained  a  general 
diff'usion  of  knowledge  which  is  a  long 
step  forward  in  civilization,  and  in  which 
America  is  unrivalled.  If  hardly  any 
one  gets  a  full  meal,  still,  as  Theodore 
Parker  has  said,  almost  every  one  gets  a 
mouthful  of  education.  It  is  superficial 
education ;  it  does  not  make  men,  but  it  is 
at  least  a  beginning  that  promises  much 
for  the  future.  Simple  existence  in  Amer- 
ica  implies  a  knowledge  of  truths  ancient 
philosophers  never  dreamed  of.  The 
poor  and  ignorant  immigrant  enters  upon 
a  course  of  education  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rival. His  line  of  vision  has  been  bound- 
ed by  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  He 
crosses  tlie  ocean  and  finds  a  people  who 
explain  to  him  the  relations  of  that 
country  to  the  world.    He  finds  different 
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nationalities,  opposite  creeds,  religious 
and  political,  flourishing  side  by  side. 
He  begins  to  grow.  One  by  one  he 
bursts  the  shells  in  which  ignorance  has 
bound  him  and  comes  forth  a  little  larger, 
a  little  more  of  a  man.  Land  is  given 
him;  for  the  first  time  ho  may  have  a 
home  of  his  own.  His  labor  gives  him 
better  food  and  better  clothing,  better  fuel 
and  light  than  he  has  had  before,  as  well 
as  comforts  hitherto  unknown.  Life 
takes  on  a  higher  and  better  meaning. 
Citizenship  awakens  him  to  a  sense  of 
manhood,  and  he  learns  his  rights  in  a 
time  so  incredibly  short  that  nc  one 
should  doubt  the  possibility  of  teaching 
him  his  duties.  The  newspaper  brings 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  within  his  reach 
and  the  State  educates  his  children.  In 
whatever  work  he  engages,  I  had  almost 
said  even  to  the  election  of  his  candidates, 
there  is  machinery  to  help  him.  He  need 
waste  little  of  his  time  in  doubtful  exper- 
iments. Science  is  ready  to  tell  him  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  of  doing  his  work 
and  what  kind  of  weather  he  will  have 
to  do  it  in. 

When  I  remember  the  comforts  Amer- 
ican life  generally  affords  I  marvel  that 
we  have  grown  so  much,  for  all  our  wise 
and  humane  surroundings  are  the  result 
of  growth.  Think  of  the  growth  neces- 
sary before  men  tax  themselves  to  sup- 
port asylums  for  the  insane,  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  the  infirm  and  the  criminal.  Of 
course  these  beneficent  institutions  were 
at  first  the  conceptions  of  a  few.  Every 
reform  and  improvement  originates  with 
the  minority  and  works  down  through 
the  majority  who  cry  out  reform  against 
nature  until  they  have  grown  far  enough 
to  embrace  it.  But  great  leaders  are  use- 
less if  men  will  not  follow.  None  of 
these  conceptions  could  have  been  real- 
ized had  the  people  opposed  them,  and  I 
take  it  to  be  the  bow  of  promise  in 
America  that  the  people  are  willing  to 
see  the  good  of  every  movement  proposed. 
If  you  doubt  this  willingness,  go  into  the 
streets  and  listen  to  the  earnest  discussions 
of  universal  suffrage,  minority  represen- 
tation, capital  punishment,  prison  reform, 
temperance,  free  trade  and  the  relations 


of  labor  and  capital.    Do  they  not  show 
a  love  of  truth,  a  desire  that  justice  be 
done  ?    Does  not  the  spirit  of  those  who 
came  in  in  the  Mayflower  *to  geek  not 
gold  but  God*  still  remain?    There  is  a 
general  and  hearty  S3^mpathy  with  high 
aims,  a  half  unconscious  belief  that  *  they 
are  tlie  lower  classes  who  do  nothing  for 
the  good  of  mankind '  and  an  irrepressi- 
ble desire  to  exalt  those  whose  virtues  are 
an  exaltation  of  humanity.    Nowhere  do 
heroes    find    quicker    acknowledgment, 
more    generous   appreciation.     Though 
we  so  strive  for  money,  it  is  not  in  Amer- 
ica that  money  makes   the  man.    Our 
popular  favorites,  those  whose  biographies 
we  read,  and  whose   pictures   we   hang 
upon   our  walls,  are  seldom  large  tax 
payers ;  and  though  we  put  not  His  name^ 
into  our  constitution,  yet  with  the  best 
blood  in  the  nation  we  have  washed  the 
one  black  spot   from    our   country    and 
made  it  the  free  home  of  all  His  children. 
There  are  undoubtedly  faults  in  our 
system  of  education,  but  as  yet  it  is  the 
best  system  in  the  world  and  is  steadily 
growing   better.     Our    teachers    appear 
to  me  to  spend  too  much  time  on  techni- 
cal points,  but  perhaps  they  may  some- 
times defend  themselves  in  the  words  of 
Franklin,  who  when  asked  the  use   of 
some  recondite  and  far-off  truth,  replied. 
What  is  the  use  of  babies?    No  other 
country  ever  made  provision  for  educa- 
tion so  early  as  this;  no  other  is  so  thor- 
oughly permeated  with    the   belief  that 
knowledge    is   the  measure  of  progress. 
In  Germany  education    is    compuUory. 
Without   compulsion   we    are  the  most 
common  schooled  people  ;in  the   world. 
We  lack  the   culture    which   holds  the 
physical,  subservient  to  higher  needs,  but 
culture  is  the  flower  which  comes  only 
alter  a  long  growth  in  education.     Our 
nation,  which,  if  the  popular  myths  -were 
true,  would  not  be  old  enough  to  hare 
grown  a  century  plant,  is  too  young  for 
such  a  flower.    Wo  have  not,  like  Ger- 
many, a  speculative  class  whose  thought 
leads  the  world,  but  neither  have  we,  as 
Germany  has,  a  class  that  thinks  not  at 
all.    There,  the  philosophers  despise  the 
people  and  write  for  each  other,  while 
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tbe  people  neither  know  nor  seek  to  know 
the  subjects  of  their  investigation.  Here, 
everything  is  addressed  to  the  people,  and 
it  should  be  our  pride  that  here,  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  the  people  are 
able  to  appreciate  what  the  world's  best 
thinkers  may  have  to  say.  We  are  all 
middle  class,  say  the  aristocrats  of  the 
old  world.  We  have  to  encourage  us 
that  the  higher  classes  are  always  re- 
cruited from  the  middle,  and  that  never 
before  or  elsewhere  were  conditions  so 
favorable  for  the  appearance  of  a  race  of 
nature's  noblemen.  Great  men  appear  in 
companies.  One  age  has  a  brilliant  gal- 
axy of  poets;  another  has  artists,  reform- 
ers, statesmen,  generals  or  discoverers; 
each  type  of  greatness  being  the  result 
of  a  long  chain  of  circumstances.  The 
tendency  of  events  in  America  is  towards 
the  elevation  of  humanity,  and  we  are  to 
hope  for  men,  such  men  as  Diogenes  with 
his  lantern  never  thought  to  look  for. 
Meanwhile,  our  public  schools,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  progress 
we  have  already  made,  must  continue 
their  diflfusion  of  knowledge  and  thus 
make  easier  the  work  and  surer  the  com- 
ing of  the  great  men  for  whom  we  wait. 
I  know  of  nothing  better  calculated  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  our  schools 
than  teachers*  institutes,  which  are  hap- 
pily outgrowing  the  evils  to  which  I 
called  your  attention;  and  I  congratulate 
you  who  are  to  meet  at  Monroe,  where  I 
know  you  will  have  the  assistance  of 
conscientious  and  efficient  men,  that  you 
live  in  so  happy  a  time,  that  by  your  own 
growth  and  by  promoting  the  growth  of 
those  committed  to  your  care,  you  may 
hasten  the  coming  of  a  race  of  men  such 
as  Socrates  would  wish  to  learn  of" 

That  was  the  seventh  time  he  spoke  of 
Socrates  and  he  said  no  more. 


AN  AKECDOTE  OF  AGASSIZ. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  recall  a 
little  incident  which  happened,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Schools.  That  honored 
old  Commonwealth  never  did  a  wiser  or 
more  generous  thing  than  when  she  en- 


gaged the  two  men,  Agassiz  and  Quyot, 
to  lecture  in  her  Normal  Schools  to  the 
young  men  and  women  who  were  to  be, 
not  only  her  own  future  teachers,  but  also 
the  teachers  in  many  other  States.  I  was 
then  a  pupil  at  the  oldest  of  them — the 
school  in  Framlngham.  Thither  was^ 
wont  to  come  Guyot,  and,  sojourning 
among  us  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  talk  to 
us  of  earth  and  man,  of  genesis  and  the 
creation,  so  simply,  so  kindly,  that  wo 
forgot  the  distance  between  us.  And 
thither  came  also  Agassiz,  with  his  frank, 
noble,  kindly  face,  to  speak  to  us  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  was  during  one  of 
these  stays  that  the  incident  to  which  I 
refer  occurred. 

During  the  noon  intermission  one  of 
the  girls  had  picked  up  and  brought  with 
her  to  her  desk  one  of  the  little  gray 
snakes  so  common  in  Massachusetts 
country  fields,  and  while  a  group  of  girls 
were  standing  by,  she  suddenly  produced 
it.  There  was  at  once  a  start,  and  an  ex- 
clamation of  disgust  and  loathing,  and 
the  expected  sensation  had  been  quite 
satisfactorily  produced.  Agassiz,  who 
was  standing  on  the  platform  talking 
with  the  principal,  and  waiting  for  the 
school  to  be  called  to  order,  instantly 
came  rapidly  down  the  aisle  to  the  excit- 
ed and  disgusted*  group,  and  on  seeing 
the  cause  of  the  commotion  at  once  took 
the  little  frightened  creature  gently,  al- 
most tenderly,  into  his  strong  hand,  and 
as  the  snake  twisted  itself  round  his 
fingers  and  w^rist,  he  said,  quietly,  as  if  it 
were  a  friend,  "  Oh !  it  is  the  Coluber  De 
Kayi,  so  named  from  Dr.  DeKay  who 
first  characterized  it."  The  words  were 
nothing,  but  the  gesture  and  manner  were 
indescribable,  at  once  so  protective  and 
so  reverential  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
whole  scence,  have  always  stood  out  clear 
in  my  memory  with  the  vividness  of  one 
of  Chaucer's  pictures.  It  was  as  if  the 
voice,  instead  of  the  simple  remark  of 
recognition  which  it  actually  uttered, 
had  said — 

'*  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast; 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  thingBf  both  great  and  small. 

For  the  dear  God  wno  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all.'' 
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I  cannot  answer  for  the  impression  on 
the  others,  but  I  know  that  to  one  at  least 
that  gesture  and  action,  so  characteristic 
of  the  man,  struck  the  key-note  of  her 
leaching  for  many  years  afterwards,  in 
many  different  places,  and  to  thousands 
of  pupils,  and  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  it  is  to  me  now  like  a  floral  offering 
which  I  lay  upon  his  distant,  honored 
grave. — Anna  C.  Brackett. 


A  Few  Thoughts  on  CompaUoiy  Education. 
BY  8.  D.  FORBES,  PACKWAUKEE. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  education- 
al problems  now  being  digested  by  public 
thought,  and  the  drift  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  in  its  favor.  That  our  institutions 
are  in  danger  from  lack  of  education 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  is  too 
apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  politi- 
cal campaigns  are  conducted  throughout 
the  country;  and  if  there  is  any  form  of 
compulsion  that  will  reach  the  root  of 
the  evil  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
State  to  exercise  it.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  most  of  the  public  discussions  have 
not  reached  the  question  in  all  its  branch- 
es and  bearings.  The  arguments  are  gen- 
erally taken,  pro  and  con^  on  the  right  of 
the  State — under  a  republican  govern- 
ment—to so  far  interfere  with  individual 
liberty.  To  me  this  cry  of  "  individual 
liberty"  is  the  watchword  of  anarchy. 
Individuals  have  no  rights  that  can  stand 
as  a  bar  to  legislation  for  the  public  good. 

Admitted  that  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
State;  and  its  kindred  proposition  that 
States  have  a  right  to  preserve  tlieir  ow^n 
existence,  and  the  right  of  the  State  to 
enact  such  laws  as  shall  secure  this  essen- 
tial, cannot  be  gainsaid.  Besides,  the 
right  is  established  by  numerous  pre- 
cedents in  every  department  of  law,  and 
can  admit  of  no  farther  controversy. 

But  will  a  law  compelling  attendance 
upon  public  schools,  such  as  they  are,  be 
a  "living  letter,"  or  will  it  in  any  great 
measure  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it 
is  enacted  ?  In  my  opinion  a  compulsory 
law  will  prove  of  little,  value,  with  us, 
unless  the  State  goes  farther,  and  assumes 


other  rights  and  duties  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  this  that  they  cannot  be  ignored. 
There  are  conditions  and  necessities  pre- 
cedent to  the  question  of  attending  school, 
which  must  be  looked  after  before  such 
attendance  can  be  enforced  without  prov. 
ing  a  detriment  instead  of  a  benefit. 
First,  the  State  must  provide  good  schools 
within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  notorious 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  district  schools 
in  our  State,  where  the  children  of  a 
neighborhood  gather,  free  from  parental 
restraint,  to  take  their  first  lessons  in  pro- 
fanity and  rowdyism,  under  the  active 
leadership  of  representatives  from  vicious 
and  low-bred  families.  Such  schools 
have  no  relation  to  education  except  in 
its  worse  sense,  and  to  compel  parents  to 
put  their  children  under  such  influences 
would  be  simply  outrageous,  as  tending 
greatly  to  their  injury.  True,  under  our 
endowed  system,  there  should  be  no  such 
schools ;  but  as  a  fact  they  do  exist,  and 
whether  through  poverty  or  parsimony 
of  the  people,  is  not  material  to  the  ques- 
tion. When  schools  worthy  of  patron- 
age are  established  in  every  district,  then 
will  this  ugly  feature  of  compulsion  be 
removed. 

But  there  exists  another  obstacle  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  law  of  compul- 
sion, which,  to  meet  will  require  more 
radical  legislation.  There  are  families 
in  almost  every  district  in  the  State,  who 
are  actually  too  poor  to  clothe  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  in  winter.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  our  free  land  no  man  need 
be  so  poor  as  this  implies,  or  if  too  inef- 
ficient or  improvident  to  provide  for  his 
family  he  has  no  business  to  have  one. 
But,  as  yet  our  politico-social  economists 
have  not  reached  a  solution  of  this  tre- 
mendous problem  of  poverty  and  procre- 
ation ;  so  at  present  we  have  only  to  recog- 
nize the  fact,  that,  as  a  rule,  children  are 
given, — or  perhaps  I  might  more  properly 
say,  accepted — in  the  proportion  that 
wealth, — or  the  means  of  caring  for  them, 
— is  denied.  Now  shall  the  State  appear 
in  the  role  of  a  bailiff  to  drive  these  rag- 
ged and  barefoot  children  of  poverty  to 
school  in  the  snow^  and  bitter  cold  of 
winter,  where  they  will  be  objects  of  pity 
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or  derision  to  their  more  fortunate  fellow 
pupils  ?  Or  shall  these  be  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  the  law  ?  If  so,  the  law 
defeats  its  own  end,  for  these  poor  chil- 
dren, whose  only  hope  is  the  common 
school,  are  the  very  ones  intended  to  be 
reached  by  this  proposed  legislative  inter- 
ference. I  see  but  one  way  over  this  dif- 
ficalty.  If  the  State  must  educate  its 
future  citizens  as  a  matter  of  safety,  it 
must  not  only  furnish  them  good  schools, 
but  it  must  provide  them  with  the  means 
whereby  they  may  reap  the  advantages 
there  afforded.  It  must  take  its  children 
where  it  finds  them,  and  with  its  strong 
arm  remove  every  obstacle  that  parental 
poverty,  ignorance,  indifference,  or  vic- 
iousness  has  placed  in  the  way  of  their 
mental  and  moral  growth,  and  cease  its 
kindly  offices  toward  them  only  when 
they  have  attained  the  full  moral  and 
mental  stature  of  useful  citizens. 

The  school  law,  as  now  in  force,  au- 
thorizes the  District  Board  to  furnish 
books  for  children  whose  parents  are  loo 
poor  to  buy  them.  But  books  are  often 
the  least  of  their  needs.  To  derive  any 
benefit  from  attendance  at  school  a  child 
must  be  comfortably  fed  and  clothed. 
BogU  may,  and  frequently  are,  pre-essen- 
tial  to  }mk$.  But  there  is  no  public  fund 
to  draw  on  for  the  former.  It  is  vain  to 
expect  good  Intellectual  and  moral  re- 
sults while  the  physical  necessities  are 
neglected.  In  war,  a  State  needs  sound 
bodies,  in  peace  both  sound  bodies  and 
sound  minds;  because  the  Utter  cannot 
exist  without  the  former.  Here,  then, 
must  the  work  of  the  State  begin.  Any 
legislation  looking  to  the  mental,  and 
ignoring  the  physical  well  being  will  fail 
of  its  purpose.  All  the  causes,  therefore, 
which  effect  the  moral  or  mental  status 
of  the  citizen,  from  birth  to  the  time 
when  his  character  is  fixed  are,  in  this 
view  of  the  question,  proper  subjects  for 
legislative  control.  I  do  not  see  how^we 
can  escape  this  conclusion.  It  will  be 
objected  that  we  have  too  many  laws  al- 
ready ; — that  we  are  governed  too  much. 
True;  but  the  greater  part  of  our  law^s 
are  of  a  penal  character,  and  I  propose 
to  substitute  laws  that  will  pnvent  crime 


for  those  which  punish  it.  For  every  law 
that  w^ill  be  added  to  the  statute  book, 
two  will  be  taken  therefrom.  But  how 
apply  the  legislative  remedy  ?  The  State 
must  become  sponsor  for  its  future  citi- 
zens, and  be  to  them  at  all  times  a  be- 
neficent guardian,  where  the  will  or  the 
means  of  the  natural  parent  are  inade- 
quate to  their  needs.  If  it  can  rightfully 
delegate  parental  authority  to  a  teacher 
for  six  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  it  can 
delegate  that  authority  for  the  remaining 
eighteen  hours,  whenever  the  welfare  of 
the  child  may  demand. 

Let  the  fund  for  public  education  be 
increased.  Let  a  certain  portion,  as  now, 
be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  public 
school  proper,  and  another  portion  to 
furnishing  the  children  of  the  poor  with 
means  to  enable  them  to  share  in  the  ben- 
efits of  the  school.  A  compulsory  law 
with  the  addenda  that  I  have  hinted  at, 
will,  I  think,  work  to  a  good  purpose. 
The  condition  of  parents  with  reference 
to  their  ability  to  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren will  be  a  matter  of  legal  inquiry, 
and  that  false  pride,  which  is  mixed  up 
with  the  most  abject  American  poverty, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way, 
as  it  often  otherwise  would,  of  receiving 
this  State  charity,  and  of  the  consequent 
educational  interests  of  the  child. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EXPEBIKXCE. 

Happily  there  is  a  school,  a  hard  school, 
with  stern,  uncompromising  teachers,  in 
which  many  of  the  errors  of  early  edu- 
cation are  corrected ;  and  that  school  in 
which  the  life-long  work  of  education  is 
carried  on  all  must  attend.  Willingly  or 
unwillingly,  the  school  of  experience  we 
must  attend.  Some  of  us  learn  indiffer- 
ently well  the  useful  lessons  taught  there ; 
some  of  us  are  dullards,  who  never  ad- 
vance ;  some  of  us  are  apt  and  attentive ; 
and,  as  in  all  schools,  those  who  learn 
readily  are  quickly  promoted.  How  to 
learn  in  this  hard  school  is  the  great  art 
of  living.  People  speak  of  this  school, 
most  erroneously,  as  being  open  only  to 
those  who  have  passed  the  bounds  of 
childhood;  but  the  baby  when  it  bumps 
its  head  has  taken  it<$  first  lesson  in  the 
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ochool  of  experience;  and  if  thi&  import- 
ant truth  were  only  recognized,  there 
would  be  less  of  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  teach  experience  by  proxy.  **  Expe- 
rience is  no  more  transferrble  in  morals 
than  in  art,"  and  the  earlier  a  child  is 
permitted  to  acquire  for  himself  that 
which .  no  one  can  transfer  to  him,  the 
better — the  more  readily  will  he  learn, 
the  more  permanent  will  be  the  lessons. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  girls,  or  rather 
especially  is  it  necessary  to  insist  upon 
this  in  regard  to  girls;  for  to  put  a  girl 
early  to  the  school  of  experience  requires 
us  to  deny  our  tenderness  somewhat.  It 
is  so  natural  to  hope  that  our  dear-bought 
knowledge  in  that  hard  school  may  suffice 
for  all  her  needs,  at  least  until  she  is  old 
enough  to  learn  for  herself;  which  is  ex- 
actly like  saying  no  one  should  go  into 
the  water  before  learning  to  swim. — Homz 
and  Sdiocl^  (LouUxiiUe^  Ky.) 
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{Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Ansocia- 
tion,  December  29, 1874.] 

Educators  universally  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity for  school  supervision  and  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers;  the  general  pub- 
lic dimly  see  the  need  of  these  measures, 
without  having  any  well-defined  opinions 
respecting  their  enforcement.  Neither 
educators  nor  the  people  at  large  unani- 
mously prefer  any  one  plan  of  superin- 
tendence to  all  others. 

Some  of  our  political  institutions  are 
too  recent  to  command  the  respect  and 
bind  the  allegiance  of  our  citizens,  and 
too  weak  to  awe  aggressive  legislators. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  county  superin- 
tendency  is  not  assured  by  a  wide-spread 
popular  reverence  for  it.  No  inconsid- 
erable number  of  the  persons  who  occu- 
py high  educational  positions,  grant  it 
nothing  more  than  the  poor  courtesy  of 
formal  recognition  and  what  they  deem 
charitable  forbearance.  The  people  re- 
gard it  with  indifference.  County  boards 
of  supervisors  rigidly  repress  any  ten- 
dency to  extravagance  that  may  be  inhe- 
rent in  it  by  placing  it  on  half  pay.  Bills 


providing  for  its  abolition  are  introduced 
at  almost  every  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Retiring  superintendents  fire  part- 
ing volleys  at  it,  and  the  vigor  of  their 
assaults  is  inversely  proportional  to 
their  chances  of  re-instatement  in  the 
distant  future.  A  little  band  of  qualified 
electors  who  were  once  pronounced  qual- 
ified instructors,  fondly  sigh  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  town  superintendency  and 
their  lost  honors.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  are  honored  by,  if  they  do  not  adorn, 
their  station,  and  who  account  the  old 
regime  preferable  to  new  because  it  had 
greater  flexibility,  and  was  more  readily 
adjustable  to  circumstances.  Editors, 
now  and  then,  feel  impelled  to  denounce 
the  exactions  of  the  office,  and  dub  its  in- 
cumbents "the  high  and  mighty."  If 
these  officers  are  embodiments  of  might, 
a  momentary  sweep  of  retrospection  suf- 
fices to  show  the  democratic  pre-eminence 
i  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Granted,  that  some  system  of  supervis- 
ion  and  examination  is  indispensable, 
shall  the  town,  the  county  or  the  state  be 
the  unit  of  that  system  ? 

A  scheme  of  state  supervision,  intend- 
ed to  accomplish  all  or  more  than  that 
which  is  now  attempted  by  the  county 
superintendency,  would  possess  marked 
attractions,  and  hold  out  splendid  prom- 
ises,  which  seem  susceptible  of  fulfill- 
ment to  the  hope,  no  less  than  to  the  ear. 
If  the  possibilities  of  such  a  scheme  have 
been  determined  by  a  practical  test  in 
any  of  our  states,  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
results,  and  shall  not  undertake  its  dis- 
cussion here. 

Wisconsin  tried  the  town  superintend, 
ency  and  abandoned  it  because  it  was  far- 
cical in  its  operation  and  calamitous  in 
its  consequences.  Older  and  wealthier 
states  cannot  make  that  plan  effective,  for 
it  is  either  very  expensive  or  very  useless. 
Massachusetts  had,  in  1871,  a  statute 
which  provided  for  town  supervision,  and 
left  its  adoption  optional  with  the  people. 
Not  more  than  forty  cities  and  towns  in 
the  commonwealth  availed  themselves  of 
the  act ;  the  rest  had  no  supervision  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the 
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services  of  competenl  persons.  A  subse-  j 
qnent  law  provides  lliat  contiguous  towns 
may  unite  in  employing  a  town  superin- 
tendent. This  law  may  not  contemplate 
the  total  rejection  of  the  town  system 
and  the  substitution  of  the  county  super- 
intendency,  but  it  opens  the  way  to  a 
compromise  in  which  the  former  plan 
must  undergo  such  modifications  as  to 
lose  its  distinctive  character.  Wisconsin 
has  now  sixty-three  county  superintend- 
ents, who  receive  an  average  salary  of 
about  $675  a  year.  It  i.s  complained, 
and  with  Justice,  too,  that  some  of  them 
are  incompetent.  There  are  about  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-one  towns  in  the 
state,  requirmg  under  the  town  system  as 
many  superintendents,  whose  average 
salary  would  probably  be  less  than  |50  a 
year.  Now,  if  at  the  compensation  first 
above  stated  we  have  hitherto  failed  to 
get  sixty-three  men  who  are  fully  quali- 
tfed  for  the  superintendcncy,  how  are  we 
to  secure  thirteen  times  as  many  at  an  av. 
erage  salary'  only  two  twent^'-sevenths  as 
large  as  that  now  paid  ? 

Friends  as  well  as  enemies  of  the  coun- 
ty supermtcndcncy  arc  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  status  of  the  office ;  the  form- 
er seek  to  improve,  the  latter  to  abolish 
it.  Its  opponents  allege  that  some  of  the 
incumbents  are  unqualified,  partial,  par- 
tisan, and  paid  more  than  their  services 
are  worth ;  its  friends  cannot  deny  that 
the  charges  have  some  foundation  in 
truth.  Many  an  examination  is  such  in 
name  only ;  what  is  called  school  super- 
vision is  sometimes  nothing  more  than 
school  visiting;  a  certificate  issued  in  one 
county  is  no  guarantee  to  its  holder  that 
he  will  be  licensed  in  another,  nor  is  his 
rejection  by  one  examiner  any  proof  that 
another  will  not  duly  certify  to  his  fitness. 
Notwithstanding  these  incongruities  and 
imperfections,  the  superintendcncy  does 
not  deserve  to  be  overthrown.  I  intro- 
duce competent  testimony  on  this  point: 
In  the  report  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Minnesota,  for  the  year  1869,  it  is 
stated  that  "the  non-attendance  has  de- 
creased eight  per  cent,  during  the  year,  a 
result  which  proves  the  wisdom  of  county 
snpervision." 


Hon.  AV.  D.  Ilenkle,  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 
in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1839,  says :  "  The  demand  for  county 
supervision  is  on  the  increase.  Resolu- 
tions passed  by  educational  associations 
and  teachers*  institutes,  and  the  assent  to 
these  resolutions  of  the  intelligent  friends 
of  education,  clearly  indicate  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  to  infuse  new  life 
into  the  schools,  especially  those  of  the 
rural  districts." 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  says  in  his  report  for  the 
same  year:  "County  superintendents 
have  been  appointed  during  the  last  six- 
teen years — sine  j  1854 — and  wherever 
persons  well  (lualified  have  filled  the 
office,  it  has  done  great  good  and  is  pop- 
ular. The  work  thus  done  cannot,  it  is 
believed,  be  so  well  accomplished  by  any 
other  agency." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Indiana  says  in  his  report  of 
1870:  "Every  successful  state  has  been 
led  by  necessity  to  adopt  county  and  city 
superintendency.  Some  states  have 
adopted  it,  and,  fearful  of  its  expense^ 
have  for  a  time  abandoned  it;  but,  find- 
ing it  indispensable,  have  permanently 
resumed  it.  The  system  is  now  incorpo- 
rated into  the  laws  of  twenty-three  of  the 
states  and  territories.  The  success  of  our 
common  schools  depends  more  on  effi- 
cient  county  superintendence  than  on  any 
other  one  instrumentality." 

Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  for  Maine, 
says :  "  The  agency  of  county  supervis- 
ion has  added  25  per  cent,  to  the  value  of 
the  school  work." 

Hon.  Newton  Batemau,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Illinois,  says : 
"I  am  persuaded  that  county  supervision 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  detri- 
ment to  the  free-school  interests  of  the 
state.  I  believe  that  its  benefits  are  so 
obvious  and  manifold  that  it  ought  to 
have  and  will  have  a  permanent  place  in 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  working  for- 
ces in  every  state  school  law—  that  expe- 
rience has  abundantly  demonstrated  its 
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claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  the  true  American  system  of 
school  supervision." 

Hon.  Thos.  W.  Harvey,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  Ohio,  writes 
in  1871 :  *•  Practically  our  country  schools 
are  without  supervision.  There  being  no 
one  in  each  county  to  organize,  counsel 
and  direct,  these  schools  are  frequently  a 
chaos  of  misapplied  good  purposes, 
wasteways  of  unused  or  misdirected  en- 
ergies. While  our  cities  and  towns  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  everything  that 
concerns  education,  our  rural  districts 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and 
in  seme  localities  have  actually  retro- 
graded. Supervision  has  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment.  It  is  now  the  settled  policy 
of  the  states  that  have  once  adopted  it, 
and  we  confidently  trust  that  Ohio  will 
soon  follow  their  example.*' 

These  quotations  show  the  estimation 
in  which  county  superintendence  is  held 
by  men  who  know  whereof  they  speak. 

Should  we  accept  as  conclusive  the  ar- 
gument that  the  ofiice  ought  to  be  set  aside 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  numerous  de- 
fects, consistency  would  compel  a  like 
declaration  respecting  our  common 
schools,  which  are  far  from  perfect. 
One-half  the  teachers  employed  in  them 
have  not  a  sound  knowledge  of  reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and 
are  paid  more  than  their  services  are 
worth  if  those  services  be  valued  with 
reference  to  a  high  standard  of  intelli- 
gence. The  average  age  of  teachers  in 
this  State  is  little,  if  any,  more  than 
twenty-two  years.  Hundreds  of  them  are 
boys  and  girls,  whom  business  men  would 
not  entrust  with  the  transaction  of  im- 
portant affairs.  The  character  of  their 
work  in  the  school-room  is  quite  in  keep 
ing  with  their  years.  The  number  of 
teachers'  certificates  issued  in  Wisconsin 
during  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1873,  ex- 
clusive of  State  certificates  and  those  is- 
sued in  cities,  was  7,619;  of  which  all 
but  636  were  of  the  third  grade.  The 
School  Code  says,  "Third-grade  certi- 
ficates were  intended  for  temporary  li- 
censes, to  be  granted  to  persons  of  limi 
ted  attainments  and  little  experience.'*  If 


this  is  the  proper  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  holders  of  these  certificates, 
are  our  schools  more  efficient  than  the 
superintendency  ?  Yet,  inadequate  as 
they  are,  their  destruction  would  inaugu- 
rate an  era  of  intolerance  and  proclaim 
the  downfall  of  the  republic.  A  general 
reduction  of  teachers*  wages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eqalizing  their  labor  and  its 
compensation,  would  be  followed  by  a 
general  desertion  of  the  ablest  and  the 
enrollment  of  undisciplined,  unservice- 
able  levies  to  fill  their  places. 

Judicious  amendment  of  the  law  which 
created  the  superintendency  and  defined 
its  powers  and  duties  is  wiser  than  its 
repeal.  Let  the  first  step  toward  its  im- 
provement be  to  require  every  superin- 
tendent to  hold  a  five-years*  State  certi- 
ficate, and,  before  granting  this  certificate, 
let  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  test 
applicants*  ability  to  teach  as  fully  as 
scholarship  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Iheor}* 
of  teaching  are  now  put  to  the  proof. 
This  will  insure  to  teachers  the  inspection 
of  their  work  and  the  issue  of  certificates 
by  members  of  their  own  profession,  or, 
at  least,  by  those  who  have  been  in  that 
profession  long  enough  to  obtain  a  recog- 
nition and  some  acknowledgment  of  their 
ability.  Lawyers  are  not  appointed  to 
examine  candidates  for  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  nor  are  physicians  called  to 
determine  the  acquirements  of  those  who 
seek  admission  to  the  bar.  Tet  pablic 
opinion  does  not  seem  to  hold  it  inadmis- 
sible for  members  of  any  profession  what- 
ever to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of 
those  engaged  in  a  calling  where  solid 
reputation  cannot  be  achieved  without 
special  training  and  the  knowledge  that 
comes  of  experience  only ;  a  calling  as 
honorable,  if  Twi  as  honored,  as  law, 
medicine,  or  theology. 

Next,  let  superintendents  be  paid  a 
reasonable  amount  for  their  services,  and 
let  the  law  definitely  fix  their  compensa- 
tion instead  of  leaving  its  adjustment  to 
county  boards  of  supervisors.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  determine  from  available  infor- 
mation the  average  salaries  of  county 
clerks  and  treasurers  in  this  state,  th«^ 
former  are    paid    $1,114  and  the  latte 
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^1,096  a  year.  In  many  counties  those 
officers  receive  twice  and  in  some  in- 
stances more  than  three  times  the  pay  of 
superintendents.  In  only  three  counties 
does  it  appear  that  superintendents  are 
paid  more  than  the  other  salaried  officers. 
One-fourth  or  one.third  of  the  salaries 
paid  superintendents  goes  to  defray  their 
traveling  expenses,  leaving  their  net 
wages  less  than  the  compensation  of  good 
tradesmen,  and  often  compelling  them  to 
combine  other  business  with  their  official 
duties.  Probably  in  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  counties  can  they  afford  to  give 
Xindivided  attention  to  matters  pertiiining 
Co  their  office.  Some  of  them  are  more 
engrossed  with  bills,  accounts  current, 
and  equation  of  payments  than  with  other 
divisions  of  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  and 
the  present  writer  duly  certifies  that  this 
statement  is  true  according  to  his  own 
knowledge  and  belief.  Some  of  them 
teach  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year.  Some  are  clergymen,  whose 
spiritual  functions  do  not  cease  on  their 
acceptance  of  temporal  obligations.  Some 
are  editors,  and  their  papers  appear  just 
as  regularly  and  prove  quite  as  interest 
Ing  and  Influential  during  their  term  of 
office  as  before.  Some  are  lawyers  who 
cannot  sacridce  practice  and  pelf  to  af- 
fairs of  secondary  importance,  and  who 
therefore  decide  to  retain  clients  at  the 
risk  of  losing  constituents.  Some  are 
physicians,  who  must  see  that  the  lives  of 
their  patients  be  preserved  though  the 
patience  of  teachers  and  school  patrons 
be  lost;  the  doctor  must  endeavor  to  pre- 
▼ent  travelers  from  crossing  that  bourn 
which  precludes  return,  whether  the  su- 
perintendent ever  reaches  the  boundaiy 
line  of  his  own  county  or  not.  This  mode 
of  official  service  should  be  changed. 
Superintendents  should  be  paid  enough 
to  enable  them  to  devote  their  whole  time 
to  school  work  and  tlien  an  equivalent  for 
their  wages  should  be  exacted.  The  re. 
port  issued  by  our  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  1878,  states  the  average 
wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  country 
districU  of  this  State  at  |4d.38  per  month. 
I  suspect  that  this  average  includes  the 
salaries  paid  to  many  principals  of  grad- 


ed schools  organized  under  the  district 
system  and  situated  in  villages  or  cities, 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  too  high.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  it  is  correctly 
stated,  and  assuming  that  those  teachers 
pay  $10  a  month  for  board,  their  earnings 
are  diminished  to  (88.88  a  month — a  com- 
pensation less  than  that  paid  to  good 
choppers  and  teamsters  in  the  lumbering 
regions  during  the  winter  of  the  year 
covered  by  the  report.  In  the  address 
which  Whitelaw  Reid  delivered  at  the 
reception  recently  given  by  the  teachers 
of  New  York  city,  he  related  an  anecdote 
of  a  soldier  whose  excuse  for  intoxication 
and  neglect  of  duty  was  that  people  have 
no  right  to  expect  all  the  moral  virtues 
and  graces  for  thirteen  dollars  a  month. 
We  commend  the  story  to  parties  who 
murmur  at  the  inefficiency  of  superin- 
tendents and  teachers.  In  the  same  ad- 
dress Mr.  Reid  proves  by  statistics  that 
those  who  give  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools  of  New  York  are  paid  less  than 
hod-carriers.  Since  it  is  conceded  that 
teachers  suffer  a  grievance  in  this  respect, 
it  cannot  be  consistently  denied  that  su- 
perintendents are  wronged  in  tne  same 
particular. 

People  lose  confidence  in  a  superin- 
tendent whose  education  is  known  to  be 
inferior  to  that  of  applicants  whom  he 
examines,  and  the  applicants  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  yield  him  the  full  measure 
of  professional  respect.  If  it  is  reason- 
able to  insist  that  his  attainments  and 
character  shall  be  as  high  as  those  of  the 
best  teachers  under  his  supervision,  sim- 
ple Justice  demands  a  corresponding 
equality  in  the  matter  of  wages.  The 
pittance  remaining  to  a  superintendent 
after  deducting  his  traveling  expenses 
from  his  nominal  salary  is  sometimes 
less  than  one-half  what  is  paid  in  his 
county  to  a  principal  of  a  graded  school. 
But,  unless  judicious  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility  be  established  an  increase  of  salary 
will  only  cause  a  more  determined  scramb- 
ling among  politicians,  who  will  then 
more  than  ever  covet  the  office  for  the 
sake  of  the  spoils;  and  their  success 
would  be  its  deep  disgrace.  This  degra- 
dation will    be    rendered  impossible  i< 
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candidates  for  the  place  be  required  to 
obtain  State  certificates,  for,  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  the  individuals  who  sway 
small  caucuses  and  local  conventions  are 
usually  impotent  in  an  intellectual  strug- 
gle, and  that  their  supremacy  in  the  one 
contest  presages  ignoble  rout  if  they 
venture  to  engage  in  the  other. 

The  adoption  of  a  plan  prescribing 
conditions  of  eligibility  to  the  superin- 
tendency  would  render  advisable  a  change 
in  the  present  manner  of  choosing  the 
officer.  Counties  should  then  be  free  to 
obtain  talent  of  the  best  order  from  any 
quarter  whatever,  and  the  selection  of 
superintendents  be  delegated  to  some  ad- 
ministrative power  possessing  facilities 
for  corresponding  with  and  engaging  per- 
sons competent  and  willing  to  serve. 
This  duty  can  be  safely  and  properly 
devolved  upon  the  county  board  of  su- 
pervisors,  and  that  body  can  appoint  the 
superintendent  as  the  district  board  now 
engages  the  teacher.  Some  of  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  compulsory  school 
attendance,  namely,  that  it  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  genius  of  our  polity,  that 
it  tends  toward  centralization  and  evinces 
distrust  of  the  American  people,  are 
hurled  at  every  scheme  which  seeks  to 
make  the  superintendency  an  appointive 
office.  These  objectioBs,  if  valid,  impugn 
the  motives  of  the  statesmen  who  framed 
the  Federal  constitution ;  since  the  presi- 
dent  is  not  elected  by  direct  popular  vole, 
and  the  power  of  choosing  United  States 
senators  is  vested  in  the  state  legislatures. 
The  argument  which  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people  opposes  the  appointment 
of  county  superintendents,  on  the  ground 
that  the  measure  is  not  radically  demo- 
cratic, should  not  ignore  the  American 
eagle's  claim  to  consideration  in  the 
premises,  and  would  not  be  weakened  by 
invoking  that  emblematic  ravener  to  ex- 
pand his  terminal  plumage  and  scream 
in  condemnation  of  the  wicked  project. 

So  long  as  the  superintendency  remains 
an  elective  office  just  so  long  will  it  fail 
to  secure  men  of  ripe  experience  to  fill 
it,  because  popular  caprice  or  the  hostil- 
ity aroused  by  an  impartial  discharge  of 
duty  will  remove  the   incumbent  before 


he  can  get    that   experience.    However 
mortifying  the  admission  may  be  to  the 
pride  we  feel  in  our  political  system,  and 
however  subversive  of  our  claim  to  gen- 
eral intelligence,  it  is  patent  to  every  ob- 
server that  in  the  disposal  of  county  of 
flees   a   nifOority   of    the    electors    arc 
influenced  more  by  party  dictation  and  a 
desire  to  reward  some  hero  of  the  hour 
than  by  any  considerations  of  competency 
and  ultimate  public  weal.    The  favorite 
of  to-day  is  often  the  defaulter  of  to-mor- 
row.   The  official  who  declines  to  sink 
his  manhood  for  tbe  purpose  of  further- 
ing  partisan  intrigue  or  personal  ambition 
is  frequently  superseded  by  some  one  who 
is  more  pliant  in  the  hands  of  party  man- 
agers and  less  given  to  nice  distinctions 
when  his  honor  is  concerned.    Strict  ob- 
servance of  obligations  imposed  by  the 
oath  of  office  is  as  fatal  to  official  tenure 
as  marked  incompetency  is.  Offices  whose 
duties  consist  of  mere  clerical  routine  are 
not  sensitive  to  frequent  changes  of  ad- 
ministration,   but   the    superintendency 
can  not  be  classed  with  those.    Its  duties 
are  peculiar,  and  demand  not  only  a  good 
education  but  also  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  wants  of  each  school,  and 
a  knowledge  of  individual  character  and 
ability  that  cannot  be  acquired  without 
long  experience  and  permanent  employ- 
ment.   Before  this  knowledge  is  meas- 
urably gained  the  favor  of  the  sovereign 
people  is  transferred  to  some  new  aspirant 
whose  principal  recommendation  is  that 
his  record  chronicles  no  performances 
which  perish  in  the  oflence  they  give. 

What  is  termed  the  principle  of  rota- 
tion in  office  doubtless  exercises  a  whole- 
some influence  in  many  instances,  and 
occasionally  works  very  beneficial 
changes  of  superintendents ;  yet,  the  wis- 
dom of  its  sweeping,  unrestricted  appli- 
cation to  the  superintendency  may  well 
be  questioned. 

The  selection  of  the  superintendent  by 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  would  be 
superior  to  the  existing  mode  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects: 

1.  Political  opinions  and  party  aflili- 
ations  would  have  less  weight  than  now 
in  determining  the  choice.    The  engage- 
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ment  of  the  officer  would  be  a  regular 
business  transaction.  Superintendents  are 
now  elected  at  the  same  time  that  State 
officers  are  chosen,  and  on  such  occasions 
the  heading  of  a  ticket  is  scanned  more 
closely  than  the  names  of  candidates. 

3.  Continued  employment  would  be 
mainly  dependent  on  the  character  of  the 
services  rendered;  and  this  condition 
would  operate  as  an  incentive  to  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendent. 

3.  It  would  remove  the  necessit}'  of 
participating  in  petty  political  campaigns 
which  are  too  often  so  conducted  as  to  be 
humiliating  to  self-respect  and  repugnant 
to  honor.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
superintendents,  more  than  teachers, 
should  be  spattered  with  the  mud  of  pol- 
itics. How  many  principals  of  our  grad- 
ed or  high  schools,  or  professors  in  our 
normal  schools,  would  continue  to  teach 
if  they  were  biennially  assailed  by  little 
demagogues,  and  by  obscure  newspapers 
that  are  more  interested  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  job-work  tlian  in  the  advancement 
of  education  ?  And  in  the  whole  body  of 
educators  is  the  superintendent  the  only 
individual  so  closely  related  to  the 
pachyderm  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
whips  and  scorns  of  election  time  ? 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1870,  it  is  stated  that  laws 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  super- 
intendents were  i)assed  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1854,  the  system  continuing  up  to  the 
date  of  the  report;  in  Tennessee  in  1887; 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  in  1808;  In 
Florida  in  1869;  and  I  am  informed  that 
they  are  now  appointed  in  Minnesota  by 
the  county  boards  of  supervisors  and  re- 
<iuired  to  hold  State  certificates  or  diplo- 
mas  from  the  State  University.  In  some 
of  the  States  named,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent  makes  the  appointments,  in  others 
the  Governor  appoints,  and  his  appointees 
arc  confirmed  by  tlio  Senate,  and,  in  oth- 
ers still,  county  boards  of  education  se- 
lect. The  details  of  the  various  modes 
of  appointment  are  notminutely  described 
in  the  commissioner's  report. 

To  recapitulate. — The  suggestions  con- 
tained in  this  paper  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Huperintendency  are— 


1      1.    That  no  one  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  who  does  not  hold  a  State  ceitificate. 
2.    The  payment  of  adequate  salaries 
which  shall  be  definitely  fixed  by  law. 

8.    The  appointment  of  superintendents* 
I  b}'  county  boards  of  supervisors. 

m  1  » 

A  SoiiUTiON. — To  find  the  values  of  a? 
in  the  general  equation  ar'  -\  2pz—q. 
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Draw  A  B  at  right  angles  to  B  (7,  and 
join  A  C.  From  IT  drop  the  perpendicu- 
lar UN,  Assume  B  C=^2AB,  Place 
AB:=r-.T'i-p^  HJ!^:=:p,i\icaBG^2(x-]-p) 
and  NC—2p.  Hence  (x  -f - p)^  =  area  of 
the  triangle  A  B  0  and  p^^&rea  of  the 
triangle  // JV  6'  Assume  the  area  of  the 
trapezoid  A 11^ B  =  q;  then  the  area  of 
the  triangle  AB  C-q  4  />'^;  consequently 
{jf-rpy.~'i-\-p\ 
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Lessons  in  Memory. — Of  all  the  exer- 
cises which  most  favor  ignorance  in 
teachers  who  are  not  duly  prepared,  and 
which  inspire  most  ennui  in  students,  the 
worst  are  those  mnemonic  exercises  in 
which  the  master  acts  a  purely  passive 
part,  and  the  pupil  an  automatic  one.  It 
is  said  that  by  such  means  we  develoj) 
the  memory  of  children;  but  for  this  no 
special  effort  is  needed,  as  the  culture  of 
memory,  like  that  of  attention,  is  secured 
by  the  activity  of  the  other  faculties.  It 
is  more  particularly  in  exercising  the 
judgment  that  we  enrich  the  memory  with 
useful  things.  The  knowledge  we  gather 
in  the  first  years  of  life  we  owe  to  obser- 
vation and  experience — the  best  of  mas- 
ters—and it  is  more  profoundly  engraved 
upon  the  memory  than  all  the  memorized 
lessons  of  college.  The  mother-tongue 
is  acquired  without  learning  any  thing 
by  heart. 

Those  who,  in  teaching  their  pupils  to 
speak  a  foreign  language,  give  them  words 
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to  learn,  to  form  into  phrases,  commit  a 
triple  error.  In  the  first  place,  the  child 
does  not  learn  to  talk  by  passing  from 
words  to  phrases.  In  the  second  place, 
in  order  to  speak,  he  learns  to  understand 
what  is  said  to  him.  In  the  third  place, 
no  mother  ever  attempted  such  a  proceed 
ing:  the  instinct  of  imitation  alone  suf- 
fices the  child  in  learning  to  speak. 

The  expression  of  thought  is  not  aided 
by  learning  extracts  from  authors,  be- 
cause, for  the  most  part,  these  extracts 
contain  not  a  phrase  or  an  idea  that  would 
aid  in  conversation.  In  this  work,  the 
attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  words, 
and  the  memory  is  aided  by  their  juxta- 
position. By  means  of  repetition  they 
are  revived  in  the  mind  in  their  order  of 
succession,  each  word  suggesting  that 
which  follows.  The  more  we  repeat  the 
lesson  in  order  to  retain  it,  the  more  easy 
and  rapid  the  recitation,  the  more  the 
text  escapes  analysis  and  the  will.  Ex. 
cellent  as  the  exercise  may  be  in  pronun- 
elation  and  oratory,  it  is  inefficacious  as  a 
means  of  learning  to  speak.  To  learn  a 
model  by  heart,  no  more  teaches  to  speak, 
than  tracing  a  drawing-model  teaches  to 
draw. — Claude  Marcel,  in  Pop,  Science 

MontUy  for  February, 
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MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

[From  the  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern.] 
A  meeting  of  County  Superintend- 
ents was  held  in  the  Normal  School  build- 
ing at  Oshkosh,  Dec.  22  and  23,  1874. 
Present,  Prof.  Graham,  Pres.  Albee,  Supts. 
Burnham  of  Waupaca,  Minaghan  of  Cal- 
umet, Chipman  of  Waushara,  Lynch  of 
Brown,  Spencer  of  Green  Lake,  Flanagan 
of  Outagamie,  Morrison  of  Portage,  and 
Kirwan  of  Manitowoc. 

The  meeting  organized  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Mr.  Burnham  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Kirwan  secretary. 

Prof.  Graham  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting :  to  devise  some  means  of  mak- 
ing the  institute  work  more  effective  and 
continuous ;  a  plan  of  work  could  be  ar- 
ranged for  two  or  more  years,  the  work 
done  at  each  session  to  be  as  full  and 
thorough  as  possible  in  that  which  might 
be  attempted,  and  in  advance  of  that  done 


at  preceding  sessions ;  the  efforts  put  fortb 
by  members  of  an  institute  to  be  concen- 
trated on  a  few  branches  in  which  real 
progress  could  thus  be  made ;  examina- 
tions to  have  some  reference  to  work  done 
at  institutes  and  to  be  more  uniform  than 
at  present. 

The  utility  of  short  term  institutes^ 
length  of  session,  character  and  scope  of 
the  work  to  be  attempted,  the  desirability 
of  a  law  requiring  teachers  to  attend  in- 
stitutes, and  the  relations  which  teacher^s 
associations  should  bear  to  institutes^ 
were  selected  as  topics  for  discussion,  and 
and  the  meeting  proceeded  to  consider 
each  of  these  subjects  in  the  order  named. 
Full  statements  of  opinions  were  given,, 
and  views  were  interchanged  and  com- 
pared. Immediately  before  the  close  of 
the  morning  session,  the  following  com> 
mittees  were  appointed  by  the  chair: 

On  Length  of  Institute  Session — Messrs. 
Minaghan,  Mon-ison  and  Albee. 

On  Programme  for  Institute — Messrs. 
Kirwan,  Burnham,  Chipman  and  Mor- 
rison. 

On  Compulsory  Attendance  of  Teach- 
ers— Messrs.  Spencer,  Lynch  and  Flan- 
agan. 

On  Teacher's  Associations — Messrs. 
Burnham,  Graham  and  Kirwan. 

These  committees  were  instructed  to 
report  at  7.  P.  M. 

The  afternoon  session  began  at  2  o'clock. 
The  discussion  of  the  subjects  which  were 
under  advisement  in  the  morning  was  re- 
sumed. Class  work  was  held  to  produce 
better  results  at  institutes  than  are  reach- 
ed by  the  presentation  of  subjects  ia 
lectures.  Teachers  take  a  few  discon- 
nected notes  on  the  lectures  but  make 
little  use  of  them.  It  was  not  deemed 
best  to  have  many  evening  lectures  in 
connection  with  institutes;  the  members, 
were  thereby  prevented  from  making  the 
preparation  required  for  the  work  of  the 
following  day;  an  occasional  lecture 
which  citizens  in  general,  as  well  a& 
teachers  attend  is  quite  as  valuable  for 
the  interest  which  it  leads  the  former  to 
take  in  educational  affairs  as  for  its  edu- 
cational influence  on  the  teachers. 

The  order  of  mental  capacity  to  which. 
institute  exercises  should  be  adapted  wa» 
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next  considered.  These  exercises  should 
not  be  of  a  character  to  severely  try  the 
ability  of  the  ablest  members,  nor  so  ele- 
mentary as  to  afford  discipline  to  none 
but  the  weakest.  Adapt  the  work  to  the 
wants  of  the  district  schools  and  it  will 
then  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
namber.  Grade  work  is  not  practicable 
in  a  five  days*  institute.  Conductors 
should  not  allow  a  few  proficient  mem- 
bers to  answer  all  the  questions  and  ignore 
those  who  are  less  advanced.  When  con- 
ductors and  pupils  become  acquainted 
questions  can  be  so  varied  and  assigned 
in  the  same  exercise  as  to  lead  all  to  take 
part. 

Examinations  which  are  partially  based 
on  the  work  done  at  institutes  should  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  sessions,  and  su- 
perintendents would  be  glad  to  be  assist- 
ed by  conductors  in  oral  examination 
exercises.  To  secure  this  help  institutes 
should  close  on  Thursday  evening  and 
examinations  begin  on  Friday  morning. 
The  policy  of  holding  examinations  just 
before  institute  session  was  condemned. 

At  7  o»clock  in  the  evening  the  conven- 
tion assembled  to  receive  the  report  of 
committees.  The  committee  on  Length 
of  Institute  Session  presented  the  follow- 
ing report  which  was  read  and  adopted : 

COMMITTEE  REPORTS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  length  of  time  most  desirable  for  the 
county  institutes^respectfully  recommend : 

First.  That  in  order  to  secure  a  better 
culture  in  **  common  schooP'  branches  for 
the  teachers,  institutes  in  the  several  coun- 
ties be  held  each  year  for  periods  of  two 
or  four  weeks. 

Second.  That  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  shall  be  responsible  for  an 
efficient  conduct  of  the  exercises  by  a 
proper  person,  except  during  such  time 
as  the  Normal  conductor  of  Institutes 
may  be  present. 

Third.  That  we  petition  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  Normal  Schools  to  grant  to 
Superintendents  who  conduct  such  Insti- 
tales  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 


said  Board,  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
services.    Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  MiNAOHAN, 

G.  S.  Albee, 
J.  O.  Morrison, 
Cammiiiee, 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
gramme was  verbally  stated  by  the  chair- 
man  of  the  committee,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
spirited  discussion.  After  the  several  ob- 
jections had  been  offered  the  report  was 
accepted  and  further  action  upon  it  was 
deferred  until  the  written  draft  of  it 
should  be  laid  before  the  meeting. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance of  Teachers  offered  a  report  which 
was  read.  Its  adoption  was  opposed,  the 
report  was  recommitted  and  the  commit- 
tee requested  to  report  again  at  9  o*clock 
the  next  morning. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the 
hour  appointed  for  receiving  the  report  of 
the  last  named  committee. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  conven- 
tion met  on  Wednesday  morning  and  lis- 
tened to  the  following  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Compulsory  Attendance,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  Institute  Attendance  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  it  should  be 
made  obligatory  upon  teachers  to  attend 
institutes  provided  by  the  State ;  and  that 
the  county  superintendent  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  granting  certificates  to 
teachers  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend 
said  institutes ;  unless  they  can  give  sat- 
isfactory reasons  for  non  attendance,  such 
reasons  to  be  presented  in  writing  and 
kept  on  file  in  the  ofiice  of  county  super- 
intendent. A.  A.  Spencer, 
H.  M.  Lynch, 
H.  Flanaoan. 

The  following  written  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Programme  was  presented 
and  adopted : 

The  committee  to  whom  the  considera- 
tion of  a  programme  for  short  term  insti- 
tutes  was  referred,  reports  as  follows : 

The  work  done  in  a  large  number  of  the 
public  schools  of  our  State  can  be  made 
satisfactory  only  by  improving  the  schol- 
arship of  teachers,  and  leading  them  to 
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comprehend  and  adopt  more  intelligeul 
methods  of  teaching.  The  Institute  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the 
only  educational  agency  through  which 
the  great  body  of  those  teachers  can  at 
present  be  reached,  and  the  necessit}'  of  j 
continuing  and  extending  institute  work  i 
is  therefore  apparent  and  imperative. 

That  institutes  may  be  made  as  effect-  ^ 
ive  as  possible,  j'our  committee  recom-  \ 
mends : 

1.  That  the  efforts  of  both  conductors 
and  the  members  enrolled  may  be  concen- 
trated more  than  heretofore,  and  that,  to 
make  this  concentration  possible,  the  con- 
siderdtion  of  all  the  thirdgrade branches 
shall  require  the  time  of  two  institute  ses- 
sions in  each  county.  Reading,  Orthog- 
raphy,  Penmanship,  and  Arithmetic  to  be 
taught  at  every  session,  and,  in  addition 
to  these  subjects,  either  Grammar  or 
Geography  to  bo  taken  up,  the  two  sub- 
jects last  named  to  alternate  by  sessions ; 
two  hours  each  day  to  be  given  to  the 
consideration  of  methods  of  teaching 
and  school  management,  a  portion  of 
these  two  hours  being  devoted  to  such 
presentation  of  either  United  States  His- 
tory  or  Civil  Government  as  may  be  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  members  in  each 
institute,  and  these  two  studies  to  alter- 
nate by  sessions  as  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  Grammar  and  Geography. 

2.  That  Prof.  Graham  be  requested  to 
prepare  a  syllabus  for  short-term  insti- 
tutes, and  to  send  a  printed  copy  of  this 
syllabus  to  each  county  superintendent. 

3.  That  each  superintendent  issue  a 
circular,  embodying  the  plan  of  work  out- 
lines in  the  syllabus  and  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  to  the  necessity  of  making 
all  possible  preparation  for  that  work; 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  circular  prepared 
by  each  superintendent  be  sent  to  each 
teacher  in  his  county  at  least  three  months 
before  the  date  at  which  the  institute  for 
that  county  is  to  begin. 

4.  That  institutes  be  organized  on 
Monday,  and  that  examinations  connected 
with  them  shall  not  be  held  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  institute  sessions. 

5.  That  superintendents  keep  a  record 
of  the  attendance  at  institutes,  and  that 


teachers  who  do  not   attend   shall   be  re- 
quired to  state  to  superintendents,  in  wri- 
ting the  reasons  for  their  absence,  which 
reasons  the  superintendents  shall  put  on 
record. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Michael  Kiuwan, 
j.  burnham, 
J.  O.  Mohbiso^', 

ThEO.  S.  ClIIPMAli, 

CommiiUt. 

Then  ensued  the  reading  and  adoption 
of  the  report  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Teachers'  Associations. 

On  motion  the  chair  appointed  Messr.^. 
Graham,  Albee  and  Burnham  a  commit- 
tee to  call  future  meetings  of  superinten- 
dents. 

Prof.  Graham  and  Pres.  Albee  spoke  of 
the  probable  effect  of  the  meeting  on  sub- 
sequent institute  work  and  other  educa- 
tional movements,  and  of  the  interests 
which  teachers,  superintendents,  normal 
and  district  schools  hold  in  common. 
Prof.  Graham  in  concluding  his  remarks 
wished  superintendents  an  abundance  of 
that  happiness  which  is  derived  from 
hard  work. 

Messrs.  Spencer,  Burnham,  and  Chip- 
man  responded  on  behalf  of  the  superin- 
tendents, and  the  chair  then  declared  the 
meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

Michael  Kikwax, 

Secretary. 

Habits. — The  proper  molding  of  char 
acter  is  beyond  the  art  of  books.  Books 
indeed  have  much  to  do  in  giving  tone  to 
character ;  but  character,  which  consists 
in  habits  fixed  upon  natural  temperament, 
can  develop  only  in  action.  Kow  habit, 
we  know,  is  "aptitude  or  facility  acquired 
^y  frequent  repetition;"^  natural  tempera- 
ment is  that  original  bias  of  disposition 
inherent  in  our  birth,  influenced  often- 
times by  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
always  modified  by  habit.  Habits  are 
good  or  they  are  bad ;  but  in  forming 
character  our  object  is  to  cultivate  good 
habits;  and  not  alone  habits  of  body- 
though  these  are  not  without  a  marked 
effect  upon  character— but  also  habits  of 
thought  and  habits  of  feeling,  wOiich  in- 
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tluencc  those  actions,  and  that  course  of  I 
conduct  by  which  character  manifests  j 
itself,  and  docs  its  work,  whether  for  \ 
good  or  evil.  {From Norember  ''''Home  ntid  \ 
School,'^  LouiBmUe^  Ky.) 

^  ■ » 

Forms  of  Knowledge.— In  the  ideal 
university,  a  man  should  be  able  to  obtain 
instruction  in  all  forms  of  knowledge. 
Now,  by  "  forms  of  knowledge"  I  mean 
the  great  classes  of  things  knowable ;  of 
which  the  first,  in  logical,  though  not  in 
natural,  order  is  knowledge  relating  to 
the  scope  and  limits  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties of  man ;  a  form  of  knowledge  which, 
in  its  positive  aspect,  answers  pretty  much 
to  logic  and  part  of  psychology,  while, 
on  its  negative  and  critical  side,  it  cor- 
responds  with  metaphysics. 

A  second  class  comprehends  all  that 
knowledge  which  relates  to  man's  wel- 
fare, so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  his  own 
acts,  or  what  we  call  his  conduct.  It  an- 
swers to  moral  and  religious  philosophy. 
Practically,  it  is  the  most  directly  valu- 
able of  all  forms  of  knowledge,  but  spec- 
ulatively, it  is  limited  and  criticised  by 
that  which  precedes  and  by  that  which 
follows  it  in  my  order  of  enumeration. 

A  third  class  embraces  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  as  that 
which  lies  about  the  individual  man ;  and 
of  the  rules  which  those  phenomena  are 
observed  to  follow  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  wiiich  we  term  the  laws  of 
Nature. 

This  is  what  ought  to  be  called  natural 
science,  or  physiology,  though  tliose  terms 
are  hopelessly  diverted  from  such  a  mean- 
ing; and  it  includes  all  exact  knowledge 
of  natural  fact,  whether  mathematical, 
physical,  biological,  or  social. — Popular 
Science  MontJdy, 

m  ■» 

Live  to  be  useful.    Live  to  give  light. 

Live  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  you 

were  made,  and  quietly  and  steadily  shine 

on,  trying  to  do  good. 

#  1 »    —     — 

The  remark  of  a  severe  lady,  who  says 

that  male  is  only  mule  spelled  wrong,  is 

stupplemented  by  the  New  Orleans  IHca- 

yune  with  the  declaration  that,  according 

to  the  Latin  proclivities  a  woman  is  mvlier. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 

Prepared  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent. 
DISTRICTS  AND  DISTRICT  MBBTIKGS. 

Question.  Is  the  vote  of  a  district  val- 
id and  binding  if  not  recorded? 

Answer.  It  is  rendered  valid  not  by 
being  recorded,  but  by  being  passed  le- 
gally. The  record  is  merely  evidence  of 
its  passage.  If  there  be  no  record,  or  if 
the  record  be  lost,  the  fact  may  bo  shown 
some  other  way.  All  action  of  the  dis- 
trict should  however  be  immediately  and 
carefully  recorded ;  and  any  omission  of 
record  of  action  at  a  meeting  should  be 
corrected  at  the  next  meeting  if  observed. 

Q.  Is  not  the  vote  of  a  district  that  the 
board  shall  not  change  text-books  with- 
out permission  binding? 

A.  Just  as  binding  as  a  vote  that  they 
should  not  change  their  shirts  without 
permission.  It  is  a  matter  over  which 
the  district  has  no  direct  power.  Still, 
the  district  may  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  it  may  be  a  good  one,  that 
the  board  would  do  well  to  heed. 

Q.  When  a  joint  district  changes  its 
annual  meeting  from  September  to  Au- 
gust, with  which  town  clerk  must  the  vote 
be  filed  ? 

A.  The  law  does  not  prescribe.  By 
analogy,  it  should  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
to  whom  the  full  report  is  made.  It  will 
cut  off  all  cavil  and  question  if  it  is  filed 
with  each  town  clerk. 

Q.  Can  the  chairman  of  a  district 
meeting  vote  unless  there  is  a  tie  ? 

A.  Of  course  he  can,  and  should.  He 
is  but  a  voter  in  the  chair. 

Q.  Must  the  director  be  cliairman,  if 
present  ? 

A.  He  may  appropriately  call  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  but  is  not  the  permanent 
chairman,  unless  appointed — i.  e.,  elected. 
The  first  business  of  every  school  meet- 
ing is  to  fill  the  chair.    (Sec.  19.) 

Q.  Can  a  district  move  the  school- 
house,  (having  voted  to  change  the  site,) 
by  a  "bee,"  if  some  are  opposed? 

A.  This  method  of  doing  it  is  not  ob- 
jectionable if  done  with  good  feeling.  If 
the  majority  wish  to  do  it  that  way,  the 
minorit}'  probably  would   not  object,  if 
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exempted  from  helping.  Bat  if  there  is 
serious  opposition,  it  had  better  be  done 
by  contract. 

Q.  Can  the  board  compel  the  minority 
to  help,  if  the  majority  ^U  to  do  it  by  a 
"  bee  ?" 

A.  They  cannot.  The  law  makes  no 
provision  for  such  action. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  Does  a  director  vacate  his  office  by 
refusing  bail  for  the  treasurer  which  the 
clerk  approves  ? 

A.  Certainly  not ;  each  judges  for  him- 
self, and  the  bail  must  be  satisfactory  to 
both. 

Q.  Does  a  district  officer  vacate  his 
office  by  being  absent  most  of  the  time, 
but  returning  home  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks  ? 

A.  He  does  not;  but  if  he  is  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  in  consequence  of  his 
frequent  absence,  he  might  as  well  resign, 
or  consent  to  be  removed. 

Q.  Can  the  clerk  be  bondsman  for  the 
treasurer  ? 

A.  !No,  for  he  is  to  approve  the  bond, 
which  implies  a  third  person  as  bonds, 
man. 

Q.  If  a  clerk  appoints  a  deputy,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
records,  the  clerk  or  the  board  ? 

A.    The  clerk  of  course. 

Q.  Must  the  treasurer  keep  a  book, 
and  what  is  the  remedy  il  he  refuses  ? 

A.  *'  The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  book 
in  which  he  shall  enter  all  the  moneys  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  by  him,"  etc.  (Sec. 
38.)  If  he  refuses,  let  him  be  removed. 
(Sec.  124.) 

DISTRICT  BOARD. 

Q.  Our  board  has  opened  an  evening 
school  for  instruction  in  book-keeping, 
there  being  no  time  for  it  in  the  day 
school;  the  teacher  receives  no  extra 
compensation ;  the  wood  of  the  district  is 
used.  Is  this  legal  ?  The  instruction  is 
free. 

A.  Not  only  legal  but  praiseworthy. 
The  board  may  modify  the  rule  or  custom 
as  to  school  hours,  and  may  provide  for 
instruction  in  other  branches  than  those 
required  by  law.    (Sections  62  and  65.) 

Q.    If  the  district  votes  to  have  a  female 


teacher,  and  the  board  hires  a  male,  who 
is  responsible  for  his  wages? 

A.  The  board  would  be  responsible 
individually  to  the  teacher  for  damages, 
if  the  district  would  not  accept  his  ser- 
vices; but  if  the  school  is  recognized, 
and  goes  on  as  usual,  the  action  of  the 
board  would  be  held  to  have  been  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  district. 

Q.  There  was  a  tie  in  the  vote  of  our 
district  as  to  having  a  male  or  female 
teacher.  Those  for  a  female  teacher,  in- 
cluding the  director,  send  only  two  chil- 
dren, and  those  for  a  male  send  nine,  from 
7  to  20  years  of  age.  The  board  hired  a 
male  teacher  but  the  director  won't  sign 
the  contract,  nor  countersign  any  order  to 
pay  him.    What  shall  we  do  ? 

A.  The  board  had  power  to  hire  a  male 
teacher.  (Sec.  19,  sub-section  txodfth^  and 
Sec.  42.)  The  consent  of  the  director  ia 
not  necessary,  as  a  majority  governs  in 
such  cases.  The  director  may  be  com- 
pelled by  mandamu%  to  countersign  orders 
legally  drawn,  or  removed  for  willful 
neglect  of  duty. 

Q.  Can  the  board  not  only  adopt  a  list 
of  text-books,  but  procure  them,  and  re- 
quire all  pupils  not  supplied  to  buy  of 
them? 

A.  The  board  has  no  legal  power  to  do 
more  than  adopt  a  list.  There  will  pos- 
sibly be  some  legislation  this  winter  on 
the  subject  of  text-books,  but  no  law  will 
be  passed  compelling  anybody  to  buy 
from  any  particular  source. 

TAXES. 

Q.  Mr.  A.  moved  from  No.  6  to  No.  9. 
While  in  No.  9  the  annual  assessment 
took  place.  Soon  after,  and  before  the 
annual  meeting,  he  moved  back  into  No. 
6.  Where  should  he  pay  tax  on  his  per- 
sonal property  ?    . 

A.  As  a  man  upon  moving  into  a  dis- 
trict immediately  becomes  a  voter  therein 
(if  a  voter  at  all),  and  has  the  privilege 
of  sending  to  school,  it  is  equitable  that 
he  should  be  taxed  in  that  district,  on  his 
personal  property — which  naturally  goes 
with  the  person.  If  he  moves  out  of  a 
district  after  the  iaau»  are  voted^  the  case  is 
different.  A  man  is  to  be  taxed  in  the 
same  town  or  ward  in  which  he  is  assess- 
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ed,  but  this  provision  is  not  extended  by 
law  to  school  districts. 

Q.  If  a  tax  of  a  certain  amount  is 
voted,  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  three 
specified  annual  installments,  will  it  be 
legal  to  have  the  second  and  third  install- 
ments collected  without  being  voted  over 
again? 

A.  I  think  so.  The  vote  of  the  district 
on  the  subject  stands  as  the  will  of  the 
district,  nnless  modified  or  rescinded. 
The  clerk  should  return  each  year,  the 
amount  to  be  collected  for  that  year. 

Q.  The  clerk,  by  oversight,  failed  to 
return  a  tax  for  building  a  school-house 
in  season  to  go  into  the  roll  this  year; 
what  can  be  done  ? 

A.  Either  borrow  the  money  (Sec.  114), 
and  replace  it  with  the  tax,  when  finally 
collected,  or  raise  a  special  tax,  under 
section  64,  and  use  the  first  tax,  when  col- 
lected, for  general  school  purposes. 

SCHOOL  M0I7ET. 

Q.    How  is  school  money  apportioned  ? 
A.    This  question  is  best  answered  in 
the  words  of  the  law : 

Section  58.  *  *  *  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  the  town  clerk  to  apportion 
the  school  moneys  raised  by  the  town  and 
collected  by  the  town  treasurer,  on  the 
ihird  Monday  €f  Ma/rehy  and  those  received 
from  the  state,  through  the  county  treas- 
urer, on  the  third  Monday  of  June  in  each 
year,  or  as  soon  thereafte'r  as  the  same 
shall  be  collected  or  received  by  the  town 
treasurer,  to  the  several  districts  and  parts 
of  districts  within  the  town,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  residing  in 
each,  over  the  age  of  four  and  under  the 
age  of  twenty  vears,  as  the  same  shall  ap- 
pear from  the  last  annual  reports  of  their 
respective  clerks. 

Section  59.  No  money  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  any  district  or  part  of  a  district, 
unless  it  shall  appear  by  the  report  there- 
of»  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  clerk  of 
said  district  or  part  of  a  district,  that  a 
school  has  been  taught  therein,  by  a  duly 

analifled  teacher,  for  at  least  five  months 
aring  the  year  ending  at  the  date  of  such 
report,  and  that  all  school  moneys  re- 
ceived during^  that  vear  from  the  income 
of  the  schooffund,  have  been  applied  to 
ih»  payment  of  the  wages  of  a  legally 
qualified  teacher. 

The  points  to  be  noticed  are :  Ist,  that 
the  school  money  to  be  apportioned  may 
accrue  fh>m  three  different  sources — {a) 


that  voted  by  the  town,  if  any,  for  school 
purposes ;  (6)  that  arising  f^om  the  tax 
levied  upon  the  town  for  school  purposes 
by  the  county  board,  which  must  be  not 
less  than  the  amount  last  apportioned 
from  the  income  of  the  school  fund ;  (c> 
that  coming  from  this  source— that  is^ 
"received  from  the  State,  through  the 
county  treasurer,"  as  apportioned  by  the 
State  Superintendent. 

2d.  No  money  is  to  be  apportioned  to 
any  district  that  has  not  maintained  school 
in  the  previous  school  year,  by  a  qualified 
teacher,  at  least  5  months  (100  days),  nor 
unless  all  the  money  received  during  that 
year,  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund, 
has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
wages  of  such  a  teacher.  The  law  is 
quite  stringent  in  this  matter.  Provision 
is  made  for  cases  of  hardship. 

8.  It  is  to  be  noted  carefully  that  school 
money  is  apportioned  to  districts  entitled 
to  receive  it,  not  in  proportion  to  the  val- 
uation of  property,  not  on  the  number  of 
children  attending  school,  but  on  the 
number  of  school  age— between  4  and  20 
— residing  in  the  district,  as  shown  by 
the  last  report;  and  this  means  further 
those  who  had  a  legal  residence  in  the 
district,  not  those  who  happened  to  be 
slaying  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Is  drainage  money  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  ? 

A.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer. The  school  law  was  first  enacted, 
and  section  59  lays  down  a  general  policy 
as  to  the  apportionment  of  school  money. 
It  is  safest  to  hold  that  section  17  of  the 
Drainage  Law  (Chap.  151,  of  1869,  p.  151, 
School  Code)  is  to  be  interpreted  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  59  of  the  school 
law,  until  by  legislation  or  judicial  decis- 
ion it  is  determined  otherwise. 

BIGHTS  OF  PUPILS. 

Q.  Has  not  a  person  over  20  a  right  to 
attend  school  free,  if  enumerated  in  the 
school  census  taken  just  before  arriving 
at  that  age  ? 

A.  The  right  begins  at  4  and  ceases  at 
20,  without  any  exception  whatever — 
otherwise  than  that  the  right  may  be  for- 
feited or  suspended,  for  cause.  The  fact 
of  the  enumeration  of  a  person  under  the 
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circumstances  you  mention,  in  no  way 
affects  the  question.    Of  course  there  may  , 
be  cases  where  it  is  quite  right  to  allow 
persons  over  20  to  attend,  on  payment  of 
u  merely  nominal  tuition  fee. 

Q.  Has  not  a  boy  driven  from  home  a 
right  to  attend  school  in  another  district 
free? 

A.  Not  a  legal  right,  necessarily.  It 
might  be  very  proper  and  an  act  of  hu- 
manity to  admit  him,  but  again  it  might 
not;  he  might  very  possibly  be  more  ap- 
propriately sent  to  the  Industrial  School 
at  Waukesha.  Neither  a  school  district 
nor  a  school  board  can  appropriately  un- 
dertake the  duties  of  police  officers,  or  of 
charitable  or  reformatory  institutions. 

DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Q.  Is  the  teacher  justified  in  coming 
to  school  after  nine,  of  in  going  away  in 
i5chool  hours? 

A.  Although  not  specified  in  the  con- 
tract, he  is  required  by  common  and 
well  known  custom,  to  spend  at  least  six 
hours  in  teaching,  and  to  begin  at  nine 
jind  close  at  four,  with  the  usual  recess  at 
noon.  A  failure  to  do  this  would  violate 
his  contract^  and  would  justify  at  least  a 
proportionate  deduction  of  wages. 

Q.  Is  U  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
build  fires? 

A.  It  is  rather  the  duty  of  the  board 
to  provide  for  this.  But  in  the  country 
schools,  where  it  has  always  been  the 
usual  custom  for  male  teachers  to  do  it, 
and  where  this  fact  is  well  known  to  the 
teacher,  it  will  be  quite  proper  for  him  to 
see  to  it,  calling  on  the  larger  boys  to 
help.  If  there  are  several  large  and 
trusty  boys,  it  is  not  a  burdeib  for  them 
to  do  it,  in  turn — nor  for  the  girls  to 
sweep.  Such  things  should  be  under- 
stood  before  the  school  begins.  Any 
misunderstanding  about  them  is  apt  to 
cause  trouble  and  injure  the  school. 

Q.  If  a  contract  for  five  months  reads : 
^*  20  days  teaching  constitute  a  month,'* 
can  holidays  be  included  ? 

A.  Strictly  construed,  they  would  not ; 
but  if  it  appeared  that  board  and  teacher 
understood  the  matter  differently,  it  might 
be  fair  to  compromise.  From  the  14th  of 
November  to  the  last  of  March,  however. 


there  are  more  than  100  days  left,  after 
deducting  all  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holida3's;  so  that  the  teacher  would  still 
get  through  his  school  in  less  than  five 
calendar  months,  which  \^  certainly  not 
a  hardship. 

0ERTIKICATE8. 

Q.  Is  the  same  process  necessary  in 
annulling  a  "license"  as  a  regular  cer- 
tificate? 

A.  Yes;  the  law  knows  nothing  of  a 
"license*'  as  different  from  a  certificate. 
A  teacher  has  the  same  right  of  notice  of 
intended  annulment,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  his  certificate. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  legal- 
ly  refuse  a  certificate  to  a  teacher  l>ecause 
he  did  not  attend  the  last  institute? 

A.  A  superintendent  has  no  such  pow- 
er, nor  do  I  think  that  he  ought  to  have. 
A  superintendent  is  quite  right,  however, 
in  looking  sharply  after  the  qualifications 
and  work  of  those  who  do  not  attend. 
Such  teachers  are  usually,  though  not 
necessaril}',  **poor  sticks."  A  superin- 
tendent Tn/iy  be  a  "  poor  stick"  himself, 
and  his  institute  of  a  corresponding  char, 
acter. 

QUESTION  UNDER  THE  "DECISION." 

Since  the  "decision" printed  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  was  first  made 
and  became  known,  several  questions 
similar  to  the  one  below  have  been  asked : 

Q.  Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  can  a  school  board  make  a  rule 
that  all  pupils  in  the  same  class  shall 
take  all  the  studies  of  the  class,  (unless 
exempted  on  request),  and  enforce  the 
rule  by  suspension  ? 

A.  Since  the  decision  covers  only  the 
point  that  a  teacher  may  not  inflict  cor- 
poral punishment  upon  a  pupil  who  re- 
fuses to  take  a  certain  study  which  his 
father  has  directed  him  not  to  take,  and 
points  out  that  it  is  not  designed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  power  of  the  board  to  "  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
organization,  gradation  and  government 
of  the  school,"  etc.,  it  may  be  held  that 
the  board  still  has  the  power  in  question. 
It  is  believed  that  most  teachers  of  large 
experience  will  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  such  a  rule  is  neccasar}-,  while  they 
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will  as  readiiy  concede  that  cases  may 

occur  where  exemption  from  the  rule  or  a 

modification  of  it  should  be  allowed  as  a 

favor, 

<  ■ » 

Sevl-AnBBal   8«niOB   of    the  Wlteoniln    gtote 
Tearhen'  Amoftatlon. 

The  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association 
convened  in  semi-annual  session  in  the 
Assembl}*^  Chamber  of  the  Capitol,  Mon- 
day  evening,  Dec.  28th,  1874,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Emery. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt. 

In  the  absence  of  Secretary,  Supt.'  Kir- 
wan  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Papers  on  "Examinations'*  were  read 
by  Prof.  Alexander  Kerr  and  Prof.  S.  li, 
Winchell.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
the  chair  having  announced  the  subject 
open  for  discussion ; 

Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter  said  that  the  main 
feature  of  good  examinations  is  the  pre- 
paration of  judicious  questions.  These 
should  be  so  framed  as  neither  to  indicate 
nor  conceal  the  answer.  Teachers  who 
can  iVame  questions  of  this  character  will 
succeed  in  making  the  examination  what 
it  ought  to  be ;  those  who  cannot  do  so 
will  fail.  When  pupils  are  under  exami- 
nation the  circumstances  surrounding 
them  should  be  sach  as  not  to  distract 
attention  from  their  work.  Both  written 
and  oral  answers  should  be  required. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pradt  said  that  higher  exami- 
nations should  discipline  the  pupil  to  tell 
what  he  knows,  though  the  circumstances 
be  unusual  or  unfavorable. 

Supt.  MacAUister  said  a  school  is  not 
thoroughly  organized  unless  it  has  a  reg- 
ular system  of  examination.  A  class  is 
not  fully  tested  unless  examined  by  an 
individual  or  a  committee  of  whoso  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  examination  the 
clafis  has  had  no  previous  knowledge. 
Both  written  and  oral  answers  should  be 
required.  In  the  case  of  teachers  a 
written  examination  is  preferable,  be- 
cause as  examining  committees  are  usu- 
ally constituted  it  is  the  only  safeguard 
against  fraud. 

President  Albee  said  that  the  training 
of  pupils  should  have  in  view  the  ability 
to   use    their  knowledge    correctly  and 


promptly  under  anjf  circumstances,  favor- 
able or  otherwise.  When  the  pupil  leaves 
school  his  Mentor  is  no  longer  at  his 
elbow,  and  he  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
such  tests  as  he  may  be  subjected  to  in 
the  world*8  examination.  The  manner  of 
examining  in  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School 
was  stated. 

The  chairman  having  called  for  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  "  County 
Super  intendency," 

Prof.  Parker  stated  in  response  that  the 
committee  had  not  prepared  a  report,  but 
would  do  so  hereafter.  He  suggested  that 
the  meeting  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  pa- 
per on  the  County  Superintendency  which 
Supt.  Kirwan,  of  Manitowoc,  had  prepar- 
ed at  his  request.  The  reading  of  this 
paper  then  followed. 

Supt.  Searing  said  that  no  topic  could 
be  more  important  than  this.  It  seemed 
disgraceful  for  our  State  to  have  so  long 
continued  a  system  so  faulty  as  our  pres- 
ent  system  of  County  Superintendence. 
In  this  matter,  Minnesota  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  us.  In  that  State,  no  person  is 
eligible  to  appointment,  unless  he  has  a 
State  certificate,  or  a  diploma  from  the 
State  University.  Our  system  is  very 
faulty,  and  needs  amendment. 

Mr.  Chandler  asked  what  the  salary  of 
Superintendents  was  in  Minnesota  ? 

Supt.  Searing  said  that  the  salaries  were 
not  larger  than  at  present  with  us,  and  he 
thought  this  a  good  omen. 

Mr.  Chandler  asked  if  men  holding  State 
certificates  would  not  be  employed  as 
teachers  at  much  larger  salaries? 

Mr.  Parker  stated  that  the  State  certi- 
ficate of  CQunty  Superintendents  in  Min- 
nesota corresponded  very  nearly  to  our 
third  grade  certificate. 

Other  gentlemen  corroborated  this  state- 
ment. 

Supt.  Searing  said  that  the  question  as 
to  County  Superintendence  had  been  set- 
tled in  the  affirmative.  The  only  question 
open  was  how  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  Pradt  thought  the  system  needed  a 
radical  improvement.  He  thought  the 
matter  of  salary  would  adjust  itself. 

Motion  by  Mr.  Charlton  that  committee 
on  County  Superintendency,  of   which 
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Prof.  Parker  is  chairman,  be  allowed  to 
report  at  some  subsequent  session  of  this 
meeting.    Carried. 
Adjourned  to  9  A.  M.,  Tuesday'. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

December  39, 1874. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Pres.  Chapin  of  Beloit  College. 

Pres.  Albee,  of  Oshkosh  Normal  School, 
read  a  paper  on  "Training  Schools  in 
connection  with  Normal  Schools." 

Pres.  Chapin  read  a  paper  on  the  "True 
Function  of  the  College." 

The  chair  announced  these  papers  open 
for  discussion. 

Supt.  Searing  raised  the  question  sug. 
gested  by  Pres.  Chapin*s  paper,  vtihy  stu- 
dents did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  the  elective  courses  of  the 
eastern  colleges. 

Pres.  Bascom. — ^The  American  colleges 
are  unique.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
fashion  them  after  English  or  German 
models. 

Bearing  upon  Supt.  Searing^s  question, 
Prest.  Bascom  remarked  further  that  the 
faculties  of  the  eastern  colleges  were  in 
favor  of  the  old  established  courses,  and 
those  students  who  took  the  scientific 
course,  found  themselves  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  the  place.  The  experi- 
ment of  elective  courses  is  now  being 
made  at  Harvard  with  much  more  fair- 
ness, and  much  greater  prospect  of  sue 
cess  than  before. 

Prest.  Chapin,  in  his  paper,  had  point- 
ed  out  the  advantages  of  having  the 
college  under  the  control  of  some  one 
religious  denomination. 

Pres.  Bascom,  while  granting  these 
advantages,  claimed  some  compensations 
for  these  in  unsectarian  colleges,  one  of 
which  is,  that  religious  instruction  is  not 
limited  by  the  peculiar  views  of  any  one 
sect,  and  that  the  grand  vital,  moral  and 
religious  truths  may  be  grasped,  uncir- 
cumscribed  by  sectarian  bias. 

Prof.  C.  Q.  G.  Paine,  of  Beloit.— The 
scientific  departments  at  Cornell  are  very 
full,  because  the  men  in  charge  are  very 
eminent  in  their  department,  much  more 
so  than  are  the  professors  of  the  classical 
departments  in  theirs.    Cornell  is  worthy 


of  high  praise  for  the  prominence  given 
there  to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  A.  F.  North.— Do  the  sciantiflc 
schools  make  good  men?  That  is  the 
question.  Were  the  scientific  chairs  in 
the  eastern  colleges  spoken  of,  filled  with 
first  class  men  ? 

Pres.  Bascom. — A  man  stands  best  on 
hoth  feet.  Not  science  alone,  nor  the 
classics  alone,  but  both  together,  make 
man. 

Pres.  Albee. — At  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan there  are  two  courses.  There,  stu- 
dents entering  the  scientific  course  had 
had  on  an  average  at  least  two  years  less 
culture  than  those  entering  the  classical 
course.  Has  science,  there,  or  anywhere, 
had  a  fair  chance  ?  Supposing  two  stu- 
dents of  equal  ability  received  the  same 
amount  of  careful  training,  one  in  sci- 
ence the  other  in  classical  studies,  isnH  it 
possible  that  the  scientific  student  would 
show  as  high  a  degree  of  culture  as  the 
classical  student?  The  experiment  has 
never  been  tried.  Where  parallel  elective 
courses  exist,  the  students  in  their  differ- 
ent courses  ai'e  not  in  sympathy  with 
each  other,  and  that  unity  of  feeling 
which  does  so  much  for  students,  is  lost. 

Pres.  Bascom. — The  back-bone  of  the 
scientific  studies  is  mathematics,  than 
which  nothing  Is  more  juiceless.  The 
scientific  student  lacks  the  flesh  and  the 
rounded  symmetry,  which  classical  stud- 
ies alone,  give. 

Pres.  Chapin. — Latin,  Greek,  and  Math- 
ematics give  the  training  which  brings 
out  the  powers  of  the  man  in  all  their 
completeness. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Chandler.— The  influences 
of  religion  are  not  absent  in  the  State 
University.  Students  are  constantly  un- 
der religious  influences.  The  professors 
chesen  are  men  of  known  religious  stand- 
ing. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter. — In  the  study  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  we  take  one  study,  and 
carry  it  through  for  six  years.  If  one  of 
the  scientific  studied.  Chemistry  for  ex- 
ample, were  studied  just  as  thorougly, 
for  as  long  a  time,  then  a  comparison  of 
the  courses  might  be  instituted.    If  the 
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English  language  were  studied  as  long 
and  as  thoroughly  as  the  Latin  or  Greek, 
comparison  might  be  made. 

Pres.  Bascom. — The  University  is  as 
high  now,  as  the  educational  ladders  of 
the  State  will  reach.  Will  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  multiply  and  lengthen  these 
ladders  ? 

Snpt  James  MacAlister. — ^All  our  high 
schools  are  organized  with  the  classical 
college  in  view.  Preparatory  schools 
must  be  organized  with  reference  to  the 
scientific  college  if  science  is  to  have  a 
fair  trial. 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Milwaukee. — ^The 
time  has  come  for  changes.  Let  the 
**new  departure"  colleges  have  a  fair 
chance. 

After  a  short  recess,  Mr.  C.  F.  Viebahn, 
of  Manitowoc,  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  "  Educational  Needs  of  the 
State." 

Pres.  Albee  moved  that  the  report  be 
adopted.  The  motion  was  seconded,  and 
the  question  called  forth  a  lively  discus- 
sion. 

Snpt.  Searing  spoke  in  regard  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  compulsory  law 
contained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Hughes,  of  Menasha,  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  law  of 
Michigan. 

Pres.  Bascom,  from  his  experience  as  a 
truant  officer,  was  led  to  believe,  that  the 
methods  now  in  use,  if  dealing  with  tru- 
ants, are  much  too  complicated  and  cum- 
bersome. Compulsory  laws  have  not  had 
a  fair  trial.  Their  principle  is  sound. 
Taxation  Is  compulsory.  Attendance 
should  be. 

Asst.  State  Supt.  Pradt.— The  time  has 
not  yet  come,  when  a  compulsory  law,  of 
general  application  is  desirable  in  this 
State.  The  machinery  of  school  super- 
vision must  be  set  in  good  working  order 
lirst,  and  better  schools  must  be  provided. 
Supt  MacAlister.— Nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous  to  the  school  interests  of 
Milwaukee  than  a  compulsory  law.  There 
are  many  Catholics  in  the  city,  all  oppos- 
ed to  compulsion.  Though  theoretically 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  compul- 


sory law.  The  speaker  was  sure  such  a 
law  would  not  work  well  in  his  city. 

Prof.  Paine  described  the  working  of  a 
school  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  provided 
specially  for  incorrigibles  and  truants. 

After  some  farther  discussion,  the  mo- 
tion to  adopt  the  report  was  amended,  on 
motion  of  Pres.  Chapin,  and,  finally,  the 
report  was  recommitted. 

Adjourned  to  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Pres.  Whitford,  of  Milton,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Co-education  of  the  Sexes." 

Pres.  Bascom  read  a  paper  on  "  What 
not  to  Learn,  and  What  to  Learn.'' 

Miss  Thomas,  an  Elocutionist  from 
Michigan,  favored  the  Association  with  a 
recitation  of  "  Will  the  Curfew  Ring  To- 
night?" 

Pres.  Arey  read  his  report  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  "Free  Tuition  in 
High  Schools." 

Mr.  A.  F.  North  followed  on  the  same 
subject,  reaching  a  conclusion  exactly 
opposite  to  that  reached  by  Pres.  Arey. 

On  motion,  these  two  reports  were  ac- 
cepted. The  chair  ruled  that  this  action 
was  equivalent  to  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
ports. Appeal  having  been  taken  from 
this  ruling,  a  lively  discussion  followed 
on  the  question,  Shall  the  chair  be  sus- 
tained ?  The  Association  having  reversed 
the  ruling  of  the  chair,  the  two  reports 
were  somewhat  summarily  disposed  of, 
the  discussion  of  the  first  being  post- 
poned indefinitely,  and  the  second  being 
laid  on  the  table. 

Adjourned  till  9  o'clock  A.  M.  of  Wed- 
nesday. 

MOBNINO  SESSION. 

Rev.  A.  O.  Wright  opened  the  session 
with  prayer. 

Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  La  Crosse, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Problems  in  the  Man- 
agement of  Graded  Schools." 

Superintendent  Hendrickson,  of  the 
State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  Wau- 
kesha, read  a  paper  on  "  The  Relation  of 
our  Public  Schools  and  Crime." 

Snpt.  MacAlister  raised  tlie  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  a 
connection  between  the  city  schools  and 
the  Industrial  School,  through  the  De- 
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partmeat     of    Instruction,  rather    than  i 
through  the  criminal  courts. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Cornwall,  of  Albion  Acad- 
emy, then  read  a  paper  on  ^^  Intermediate 
Schools." 

Supt  MacAlister  rose  to  make  the 
"  amende  honorable  "  for  his  vote  of  last 
evening  on  the  ruling  of  Pres.  Emery. 
He  showed  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation held  in  Milwaukee  in  1868, 
Cushing^s  Manual  was  adopted  as  author- 
ity. According  to  the  Manual,  Pres.  Em- 
ery was  right  in  his  ruling,  that  the  ac 
ceptanco  of  a  report  is  equivalent  to  its 
adoption. 

Supt.  Searing  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  *^  Academic  Instruction  in 
Stale  System." 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received. 

The  motion  to  adopt,  which  followed, 
called  forth  some  discussion. 

Supt.  MacAlister,  The  gtpcernnient 
should  have  control  of  education,  Private 
academies  are  out  ot  the  line. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Chandler  read  a  carefully 
prepared  paper,  germain  to  the  question. 

Pres.  Bascom  spoke  in  condemnation 
of  New  England  academies.  They  do 
not  help  the  public  schools,  and  the  high 
schools  are  displacing  them. 

Prof.  Cornwall  defended  the  academies. 

Prof.  Paine  favored  high  schools,  as 
did  also  Prof.  O.  Salisbury  and  A.  F. 
North. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt  reminded  the  Associa- 
tion that  the  proposed  town  high  schools 
would  be  high  schools  in  name  only — 
not  the  much-desired  '*  missing  link." 

Supt.  Searing  read  from  the  report  of 
the  State  Supt.  of  Maine,  an  extract  per- 
tinent to  the  question. 

Prof.  Porter,  of  Palmyra,  bore  testimo- 
ny to  the  efficiency  of  the  Free  Town 
High  Schools  of  Maine. 

Supt.  Lunn,  of  Sauk  county — How  do 
these  schools  work  in  towns  having  no 
villages  ? 

Supt.  Searing— The  law  is  very  flexible. 
Some  schools  have  but  one  term  a  year, 
others  more,  as  the  means  of  the  people 
warrant,  or  their  necessities  require. 

Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds— Do  these  Town 
High  Schools  reach  the  rural  districts  ? 


Supt.  Searing — .Just  what  they  are  for. 

By  request,  the  Secretary  read  a  paper 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Weld,  of  River 
Falls,  bearing  on  the  question. 

On  motion  of  Prcf.  Salisbur>',  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion,  it  was  TOted 
that  all  papers  in  the  possession  of  the 
Association,  bearing  on  the  question,  be 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Supt  Searing,  Pres.  Bascom  and  Pres. 
Albee;  this  committee  to  report  at  the 
evening  session,  at  the  time  appointed  for 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Teach- 
ers' Institutes." 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  **  County  Superin- 
tendency"  be  made  the  second  order  at 
the  meeting  this  evening. 

Adjourned  to  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  final  session  of  this  meeting  wa< 
opened  by  a  lecture  on  "  The  Geological 
History  of  Wisconsin,"  by  Prof.  T.  0. 
Chamberlain,  of  Beloit. 

Prof.  Samuel  Shaw,  of  Madison,  read 
a  paper  on  "  How  far  may  the  State  Pro- 
vide education  for  her  Children  at  Pub- 
lic Cost?" 

Supt.  Scaring  then  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  *' Academic  Instruc- 
tion in  State  System,"  as  follows: 

Your  committee  agree  in  recommead- 
ing— 

1.  The  adoption  by  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin of  a  system  of  Free  Town  High 
Schools,  similar  to  that  now  in  operation 
in  Maine ; 

2.  The  placing  of  the  State  >i'ormaI 
Schools  in  organic  connection  with  the 
University,  by  means  of  a  Normal  Col- 
lege therein  *, 

8.  Such    modification   of    courses   of 
study  in  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity  as  may  be  necessary  to  admit  of 
I  the  proposed  connection, 
j  Edward  Searinl, 

John  Bascom, 
t  G.  8.  Albee, 

I  Committee. 

On  motion,  tlie  report  was  adopted. 
W.  D.  Parker,  of  Janesville,  then  read 
the  report  of  the  committee  on   County 
Superintendency,  as  follows : 
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Resolud,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
convention  that  the  State  Superintendent 
should  put  himself  in  vital  relations  to 
County  Superintendents,  with  a  view — 

1.  To  ensure  examinations  regularly 
held,  and  of  a  more  nearly  uniform  char- 
acter; and 

2.  To  stimulate  and  direct  the  general 
educational  agitation  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  state. 

MEMORANDA. 

All  original  papers — questions  and  an- 1 
fiwers— to  be  sent  to  the  State  Department 
and  there  preserved  during  the  continu- 
ance   in    force   of    certificates    granted 
thereon. 

The  State  Superintendent  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  holding  of  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, and  to  see  that  County  Superin- 
tendents personally  participate  in  the 
same,  according  to  law. 

To  effect  unity  of  purpose  among 
County  Superintendents,  teachers  and 
people. 

W.  D.  Parker, 
W.  H.  Chandler, 
A.  O.  Wright. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  Supt.  Sear- 
ing, Pres.  Bascom  and  Pres.  Albee  be 
continued  as  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  perfecting  the  details  of  the  changes 
recommended  in  their  report  on  "  Aca- 
demic Instruction  in  State  System." 

The  thanks  oC.  the  Association  were 
voted  to  Prof.  Chamberlain  for  his  able 
and  instructive  lecture. 

Supt.  Searing  offered  the  following  res- 
olution, which  was  at  once  adopted: 

Hesolted,  That  women  should  be  by 
law,  rendered  eligible  to  all  school  offices 
in  the  State. 

Pres.  Emery  announced  the  action  of 
I  he  Executive  committee,  appointing  the 
next  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Eau 
Claire,  July  6, 7  and  8, 1875. 

^y.  D.  Parker  offered  the  following  res- 
olulions,  which  on  motion  were  adopted : 

Ite^dved^  1.  That  recognizing  a  power- 
ful ally  of  schools  in  the  Press,  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  many  courtesies  of 
editors,  and  we  hereby  tender  our  thanks 
to  the  MiidfHon  Democrat  and  Wisconain 


State  Journal,  for  special  reports  of  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting. 

He^olvedy  2.  That  we  hereby  tender  our 
thanks  to  the  hotels  of  Madison;  to  the 
Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western ;  the 
Wisconsin  Central,  and  the  Green  Bay 
&  Minnesota  liailways,  for  reduced  rates 
of  entertainment  and  of  fare,  during  this 
meeting. 

The  Association    then    adjourned,   to 
meet  in  Eau  Claire  July  6,  7  and  8,  1875. 
J.  Q.  EMERY,  Prei^t. 
A.  J.  HuTTON,  Sec'y. 


EDITORIAL  JMISCELLANY. 

A  STATE  SCHOOL  TAX. 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  SuptTin- 
tendcnt.] 

While  the  adoption  of  the  township 
system  alone  would  be  a  long  step  towards 
a  more  desirable  equality  in  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  there  would  still  remain 
the  same  inequality  between  towns  as 
now  between  districts.  With  the  growth 
of  cities  and  villages,  and  the  concentra- 
tion therein  of  population  and  wealth, 
this  inequality  becomes  perpetually 
greater — a  result  which,  while  more 
marked  in  New  England  and  other  east- 
em  states,  is  nevertheless  apparent  in  our 
own  commonwealth. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  readily  suggest- 
ed by  the  principle  that  underlies  our 
American  system  of  popular  education — 
"  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State, 
by  taxing  every  man  in  proportion  to  his 
property."  How  does  the  State  now  em- 
body in  practice  this  wise  and  benignant 
principle?  By  a  uniform  tax  upon  all 
the  property  of  the  State  does  it  secure 
for  its  children  sufficient  and  uniform 
means  of  instruction  ?  Not  at  all.  The 
State  provides  for  the  support  of  local 
schools  mainly  by  a  uniform  tax  upon 
the  property  of  local  towns  and  school 
districts.  Moreover,  local  authorities  de- 
termine the  sum  to  be  raised  by  tax  from 
such  propert}'^,  the  State  merely  fixing 
the  minimum  amount.  It  is  true  the 
State  provides  for  a  uniform  and  impar- 
tial distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
School  Fund;  but  this  income  is  s<» 
small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  needed 
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for  the  support  of  the  schools,  that  it  has 
but  little  eftect  upon  the  inequality  of 
local  taxation. 

The  remedy  for  this  clearly  lies  in  a 
general  State  tax  that  shall  give  to  the 
entire  school  system  a  more  substantial 
and  uniform  basis.  The  character  of 
the  schools  should  be  made  far  less 
dependent  upon  local  resources.  A  sys- 
tem showing  the  inequalities  exhibited 
above  is  hardly  worthy  the  name  of  a 
State  system.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  line  of  railway  owned  and  operated 
by  a  single  company,  yet  exhibiting  all 
motly  characteristics  throughout  its 
course,  from  the  palatial  depots  and 
steel  rails  of  a  safe  and  perfect  part,  to 
the  worn  out  rails,  crumbling  ties  and 
tottering  bridges  of  perhaps  an  adjoining 
section  ?  To  be  safe,  to  be  worthy  of  pop- 
ular confidence,  to  be  profitable,  it  must 
be  uniformly  constructed  of  good  mate- 
rials, and  as  excellent  in  all  essential  fea- 
tures in  the  unpeopled  wilderness  as  in 
the  populous  and  wealthy  districts. 

From  the  last  Annual  Report  of  my 
predecessor,  I  find  that  the  whole  in- 
come of  the  School  Fund  is  less  than 
one-twelfih  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  for  the  year  1878, 
and  actually  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
amount  paid  for  teachers*  wages  alone 
during  the  same  year.  Here  is  a  State 
system  of  schools  professing  to  offer  to 
all  the  children  of  the  State  an  education 
that  shall  qualify  them  for  good  citizen- 
ship, yet  deriving  more  than  eleven- 
tw^elfths  of  its  support  from  local  and 
very  unequal — and  to  a  great  extent  op- 
tional— taxation!  Moreover,  the  slender 
pittance  of  less  than  one  dollar  in  twelve, 
which  the  State  does  impartially  distrib- 
ute, comes — almost  every  penny  of  it — 
from  a  National  grant,  of  which  the  State 
is  merely  the  custodian.  Not  one  dollar 
has  the  State  ever  voted  from  its  general 
revenue  for  the  support  of  a  system  of 
public  instruction  that  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  very  anchor  of  its  own  safety. 
Is  this  consistent?  Is  it  wise?  I  most 
earnestly  commend  the  consideration  of 
these  questions  to  the  people,  and  to  their 
chosen  representatives  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 


Force  will  be  added  to  the  above  sug- 
gestions by  referring  to  the  practice  and 
experience  of  other  States. 

New  Jersey,  with  a  school  population, 
judging  from  the  average  attendance, 
less  than  one-half  our  own,  expended  for 
school  purposes  in  the  year  1873,  over 
$400,000  more  than  did  Wisconsin.  Be- 
sides imposing,  for  the  support  of  her 
schools,  a  uniform  two-mill  tax  upon  the 
property  of  the  State,  she  adds  to  this  an 
additional  annual  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000.  In  the  last  Annual  Report  of  her 
faithful  and  popular  Superintendent, 
Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  I  find  the  following 
very  significant  and  instructive  para- 
graphs : 

"  It  will  be  obserred  that  the  State  appropria- 
tion amounts  to  abont  three-fourths  of  all  the 
money  needed  to  maintain  the  schools.  This 
money  is  derived  from  the  tax  of  two  mills  on  a 
dollar,  levied  by  the  State.  This  tax  is  uniform 
in  all  the  connties,  and  is  apportioned  for  the  use 
of  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  school  census. 
The  cause  of  public  school  education  is  regarded 
as  a  State  and  not  a  local  interest,  and  a  State  ap- 
propriation derived  from  a  uniform  State  tax  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  equitable  and  Just  mcani* 
for  supporting  the  same.  This  method  of  raising 
school  money  does  not  meet  with  a  tithe  of  the 
opposition  that  the  old  plan  of  resorting  to  town- 
ship taxation  always  encountered. 

''  Forty  townships  out  of  the  217  in  the  State, 
raised  additional  fUnds  by  township  tax,  and  in 
507  districts  out  of  a  total  number  of  1,267,  dis- 
trict school  taxes  were  assessed.  In  176  districts, 
taxes  were  assessed  to  pay  teachers'  salaries,  and 
in  477,  they  were  imposed  to  build  and  repair 
school  houses." 

Maine  imposes  upon  all  the  propertj' 
of  the  State,  an  annual  tax  of  one  mill 
per  dollar  valuation,  and  thus  increases 
the  school  revenue  by  the  sum  of  about 
$225,000,  or  nearly  one-fifth  the  entire 
current  expenses  of  the  school  system. 
Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  in  his  annual  re- 
port for  1872,  says : 

*'  This  form  of  taxation,  so  general  among  the 
States,  is  not  merely  one  of  convenience,  but  it  is 
established  on  the  ftindamental  principles  of  duty 
and  equity.  Keason  and  experience  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  an  intelligent  people  for  the  life 
and  welfare  of  the  State.  With  this  necessity 
granted,  the  State  through  its  organic  legislative 
body  expresses  its  will  in  relation  thereto,  and 
issues  the  mandate  to  every  town,  ^'  Educate  your 
youth."  Along  with  this  command  of  the  State, 
!  should  go  the  accompanying  enactment  by  which 
means  nhall  be  afforded  to  the  several  town  com- 
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luittecs,  in  order  that  they  may  effectually  accom- 
plish the  purpose  intended.  Hence  the  dnty  of 
the  State  to  firovide  these  means,  not  by  taxing 
the  wealth  or  poTerty  of  others,  but  by  drawing 
from  its  own  treasury  and  disbursing  In  such  a 
manner  as  may,  in  its  wisdom,  be  deemed  best. 
The  8tate  educates ;  the  State  should  pay  for  it. 
This  the  State  does  In  part  by  the  present  mill- 
tax.  Again,  the  revenue,  or  means,  thus  required 
by  the  State,  should  be  paid  by  those  who  areaW* 
to  pay.  The  poor  man,  with  a  family  of  six  chil- 
dren to  be  educated,  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  six  times  as  much  as  the  rich  man  with  one 
child,  or  even  as  much  as  the  latter  with  six  chil- 
dren. It  is  common  Intelligence  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  secure,  and  the  cost  of  the  attempt  and  of 
all  the  Instrumentalities  connected  therewith,  in 
Justice  and  equity,  should  be  paid  for  by  the  com- 
monwealth, by  all  the  property  in  the  State.  This 
Is  a  principle  long  recognized  In  the  school  dis- 
trict and  In  the  town,  since  never  the  individual 
hnt  property,  is  assessed  for  educational  and  other 
purposes.  Duty  and  equity,  therefore,  sanction 
the  legislation  whereby  this  source  of  public 
school  revenue  was  spoken  Into  active  existence. 


Illinois,  by  a  two-mill  school  tax,  uni- 
formly assessed  upon  the  property  of  the 
State,  adds  nearly  a  million  dollars  to 
her  educational  revenues.  Moreover,  in 
his  last  Biennial  Report,  Hon.  Kewton 
Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
stniction,  says : 

"  I  also  recommend  that  the  amount 
of  common  school  revenue  raised  direct- 
ly  by  the  Slate,  be  largely  increased,  so 
that  the  local  district  school  taxes  may  be 
proportionally  diminished,  and  the  bur- 
dens and  benefits  of  the  school  system, 
financially  considered,  more  nearly  equal- 
ized. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  entirely  relieve  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  school  districts  from  the 
necessity  of  a  supplementary  local  tax, 
but  there  is  little  probability  of  that,  as 
it  would  require  the  State  appropriation 
to  be  increased  more  than  five  times  the 
present  amount.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  if  the  sum  now  appropri! 
ated  by  the  State  were  doubled,  it  would 
prove  a  wise  and  beneficial  measure." 

Michigan,  by  a  two-mill  State  school 
tax,  adds  over  $460,000  to  the  income  of 
her  school  fund,  which,  however,  itself 
yields  more  per  scholar  than  does  the  in- 
come of  the  school  fund  of  Wisconsin. 
Indeed,  while  the  school  population  in 
each  State  is  about  the  same,— statistics 


even  making  the  average  attendance  in 
our  own  10,000  more,— the  total  expendi- 
ture of  Michigan  for  her  schools  is  over 
$1,300,000  more  than  that  of  Wisconsin. 
Indiana,  with  a  school  fund  larger  by 
two  millions  of  dollars  than  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  adds  to  the  in- 
come of  that  fund  more  than  a  million 
dollars  annually,  by  a  uniform  State  tax 
of  nearly  two  mills  on  a  dollar  valuation. 
Other  States  increase  their  school  rev- 
enues  in  a  similar  way,  as  follows: 
California,  by  a  one  mill  tax. 
Kansas,  by  a  one  mill  tax. 
Kentucky  by  a  two  mill  tax. 
Nebraska,  by  a  two  mill  tax. 
New  York,  by  a  one  and  one-fourth 
mill  tax. 

Ohio,  by  a  on  •  and  three-tenths  mill 
tax. 
Oregon,  by  si  two  mill  tax. 
Pennsylvania  by  a  large  annual  appro- 
priation. 

Rhode  Island,  b\-  an  annual  appropri- 
ation. 

Indeed,  an  examination  shows  that 
twenty.five  of  the  thirty-seven  States  have 
a  State  school  tax,'while  only  twelve  have 
none. 

31assachusetts  alone,  among  the  States. 
that  are  educational  leaders,  has  not  as 
yet  adopted  this  plan,  so  largely  in  ope- 
ration elsewhere ;  but  Hon.  Joseph  White, 
the  venerable  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  has  several 
times  called  attention  to  the  wisdom  of 
thus  equalizing  to  some  degree  the  bur- 
dens and  privileges  of  the  school  system 
in  that  State.  He  says  in  a  recent  Annu- 
al  Report,  after  referring  to  the  present 
marked  disparity  of  burdens  and  benefits, 
and  the  need  of  a  remedy  therefor : 

I  Invito  your  attention  to  a  method  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  in  my  Judgment  alike  practical 
ond  Just  In  its  application. 

"  I  propose  that  a  school  tax  of  one-half  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  on  the  whole  valuation  of  the 
Commonwealth,  be  annually  assessed,  collected 
and  paid  Into  the  treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  State  taxes,  and  when  so  paid  that  It  be 
deel^ated  by  the  treasurer  as  the  half-mill  school 
f^ndforthc  support  of  Public  Schools ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  said  ftind  be  apportioned  and  distribu- 
ted among  the  several  cities  and  towns  In  the 
Commonwealth  according  to  the  number  of  pet- 
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Hons  therein  beiweeu  the  ages  of  Ave  and  fifteen, 
nncl  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  one-half  of  the  Income  of  the  school 
fund  18  apportioned  and  dlatribnted. 

"  With  respect  to  the  plan  here  proposed,  I  aug- 
gest— 

Fir  At.  That  it  is  not  a  scheme  for  increasing  the 
coet  of  supporting  our  schools.  Not  a  dollar  need 
to  be  added  to  the  avtragt  cost.  It  is  simply 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  raising  the  need- 
ed amount  in  a  more  equitable  way  than  at  pres- 
ent. 

Second.  That  each  town  and  each  person  will 
contribute  In  as  equal,  and  therefore  Just,  ratio  to 
the  taxable  property  of  each. 

TJiird.  That  the  method  of  distribution  is  the 
only  one  which  is  just  and  equitable  and  at  the 
same  time  practicable.  Since  every  town  con- 
tributes to  the  general  weal,  precisely  according 
to  the  nnmber  of  yonth  which  it  educates,  and 
thus  fits  for  good  citizens,  so  it  is  plain  that  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  State  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  so  educated,  with  the  single 
modification,  if  any,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  those 
l>lnce9  which  incur  the  heaviest  rate  of  taxation. 

Fourth.  That  it  will  give  a  coherence  and  unity 
to  our  school  system  which  It  now  laclts,  and 
thus  become^a  source  of  vigor  and  strength.  It 
will  create  a  stronger  sympathy  between  the  dif- 
ferent municipalities,  as  mutual  contributors  to 
and  receivers  from  a  common  fund,  as  well  as  the 
subjects  of  a  common  law.  Indeed,  the  laM's 
passed  from  time  to  time  In  the  interest  of  har- 
monious and  progressive  action  will  be  no  longer 
regarded,  especially  by  the  smaller  and  less  fa- 
vored towns,  in  the  light  of  arbitrary  mandates, 
but  rather  as  beneficial  rules  of  action  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of  all  and  for  the  general  good. 
The  enforcement  of  the  laws  will  give  place  to  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  them. 

••^\^lile  In  the  large  cities  and  towns  the  burden 
imposed  by  the  proposed  measure  will  be  hardly 
appreciable,  the  relief  to  the  smaller  ones  will  be 
:noHt  grateful  and  timely;  confidence  and  hope 
will  take  the  place  of  discouragement  and  discon- 
tent :  greater  efl'orts  m'III  follow;  a  more  thorough- 
ly instructed  and  altogether  higher  grade  of  teach- 
ers will  be  employed,  and  for  longer  terms  of 
time;  and  a  better  class  of  school  houeen,  with 
fitting  apparatus  and  fiirnlture,  will  take  the  place 
of  the  rude,  unsightly  and  nncomfortablc  struc- 
tures, which.  In  too  large  numbers,  Ptill  linger 
among  us.'* 

No  where  luive  I  found  more  clearly  set 
forth  the  characier  and  causes  of  the 
<jvils  under  consideration,  than  in  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Bickncll,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  cf  Rhode  Island.  The  clear 
statements,  apt  illustrations  and  cogent 
reasoning  of  this  author,  will  be  consid- 
ered sufficient  excuse  for  the  length  of 
the  quotation.     I  would  invite  particular 


attention  to  the  felicitous  and  truthful 
comparison  of  the  flow  of  population, 
wealth  and  enterprise  to  cities,  and  the 
flow  of  streams  and  rivers  to  the  ocean. 
It  is  at  once  admirable  illustration  and 
unanswerable  argument : 

'^  Attention  is  called  to  the  last  colnmn  in  this 
table,  which  shows  the  town  tax  on  each  $100  for 
the  support  of  public  schools.  The  Inequality  of 
this  tax  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  case.  While 
the  towns  of  Westerly  and  South  Kingstown  raise 
a  tax  of  sixcentt  on  each  $100  of  their  valuation, 
the  town  of  Foster  raises  a  tax  of  twenty-thre* 
cents,  the  town  of  Johnston  a  tax  of  twenty- 
four  centfy  the  town  of  East  Providence  a  tax  of 
twenty-flve  cents,  and  the  town  of  New  Shoreham 
a  tax  of  twenty-six  cents  on  each  $100  of  the  State 
valuation  of  1870.  The  other  towns  range  between 
these  two  wide  extremes  of  school  taxation.  This 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other,  that  the 
school  year  varies  in  length  in  the  several  towns 
of  the  State,  fh>m  twenty-four  weeks,  the  mini- 
mum school  year,  to  forty  weeks,  the  maximum 
school  year,  and  we  find  that  the  burdens  and  ad- 
vantages of  our  schools  are  unequally  distribu 
ted  throughout  the  State.  Now,  it  is  very  evident 
that  when  a  part  of  the  State  sufTers  a  lack  of  ed- 
ucational privileges,  or  is  obliged  to  assume  an 
undue  share  of  taxation,  that  the  whole  Stato 
must,  in  the  end,  and  on  the  whole,  be  the  loser 
thereby.  And  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  wise  legis 
lator,  and  the  argument  of  true  political  economy, 
to  distribute  the  benefits  and  to  divide  the  obliga- 
tions of  society  as  equally  as  possible,  so  that 
every  member  may  receive  his  due  proportion  of 
each. 

.  *'  Not  only  is  the  inequality  of  our  school  taxa- 
tion evident  by  reference  to  the  preceding  tablo, 
but  it  is  also  made  apparent  In  another  form,  in 
the  following,  which  shows  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty in  each  town,  represented  by  each  child  undfr 
fifteen  years.        •        •        *        ♦       •       •       * 

"  Each  child  in  New  Shoreham  represents  $7S7 
:  of  taxable  property,  in  Middlctown,  $5,969,  in  Ex- 
eter, $1,444,  and  in  Providence,  $4,830.    The  aver- 
j  age  for  each  child  In  the  whole  State  is  $.3,!:!87.  By 
I  this  table.  It  appears  that  a  single  child  in  New- 
port represents  more  than  seven  times  as  much 
I  property  as  a  single  child  in  New  Shoreham.  in 
j  the  same  county;  that  a  child  In  Providence  rcp- 
I  resents  three  times  as  much  property  as  a  child 
in  Foster,  In  the  same  county,  and  that  in  four- 
teen of  the  towns  enumerated  above,  the  valua- 
tion per  child  is  below  the  average  valuation  by 
the  State.    It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  valna- 
j  tion  for  each  child  is  the  lowest  in  those  towni« 
I  where  the  people  are  mainly  devoted  to  agricul- 
I  ture.    Now  It  will  be  clearly    seen  that  if  the 
j  wealth  of  the  State  was  equally  divided,  the  ratio 
of  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  would  bo 
t  quite  equitably  adjusted  among  all  the  people.  As 
,  it  now  stands,  the  towns  of  smallest  valuation 
.  muft  raise  n  l.irge  tax.  while  the  wealthier  towTis, 
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wbicb  have  abundant  nieaue  for  ihe  purpose,  have 
the  smaller  X^x  for  school  purposes.  Not  only  arc 
iheee  inequalities  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
BchoolB  very  great  at  the  present  time,  but  they 
are  increasing  year  by  year,  as  the  business  and 
wealth  tends  to  centres,  and  withdraws  n-om  the 
remote  and  rural  sections  of  the  State.  Owing  to 
the  great  changes  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  by 
reason  of  our  system  of  railroads,  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  interests,  and  the  growth  of  cities 
and  villages  on  the  lineei  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  at  great  centres  of  trade,  wealth  has 
led  and  followed  these  lines  of  improvement  and 
progress,  and  the  former  scones  of  business  and 
comparative  opulence  have  become  sparsely  pop- 
nlated  and  well  nigh  forsaken  by  enterprise. 
The  last  twenty  years  show  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  valuation  of  the  towns  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  next  twenty,  with  the  present  tendencies, 
will  exhibit  a  more  remarkable  centralization  of 
busfncss  forces,  and  the  accumulations  of  capiial 
in  centres  of  traffic,  manufacture,  and  internal 
and  foreign  commerce.  As  the  annual  drain  is 
made  ttova  the  country  to  the  city,  of  its  popula- 
tion, its  enterprise  and  its  wealth.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  constant  flow  of  the  stream  to  the  rivers, 
and  of  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  carr>'ing  A'om  hill  and 
mountain  slopes  the  rich  soils,  which  form  the  al- 
luvial meadows  and  prairies,  which  grow  the 
world's  harvests.  Were  there  no  return  of  moist- 
ure in  the  evaporation  of  the  ocean,  which  the 
winds  carry  in  fogs,  rains  and  snows,  to  add  new 
supplies  to  the  unfailing  springs  among  the  hills, 
these  fountains  of  fertility,  of  beauty,  of  growth 
and  of  wealth  to  the  valleys  would  cease.  So 
there  may  be  a  return  of  the  blessings  of  wealth 
nrom  wealth  centres,  by  sending  forth  to  the  sec- 
tions lens  favored  by  wealth,  the  means  which 
i^hall  keep  a  healthy  supply  of  intelligent  popula- 
tion to  make  good  the  wear,  the  weakness  and  the 
decay  of  the  forces  which  become  enervated  by 
wealth,  or  domoralized  by  the  corruptions  inci- 
dent to,  and  necessarily  attendant  upon  large  pop- 
ulations and  undue  wealth.  In  order  that  the 
schools  of  the  town  of  Exeter  shall  be  us  good  as 
those  of  the  city  of  Newport,  the  people  must 
have  as  good  teachers  and  as  long  terms  of 
Mrhools,  with  bk  good  school  accommodations,  su- 
pervision, etc.  The  children  of  each  municipality 
are  entitled  to  equal  advantages  in  educational 
concerns,  and  the  people  of  one  portion  of  our 
State  cannot  look  with  unconcern  upon  the  pres- 
ent condition  or  future  prospects  of  any  other  sec- 
tion. The  interests  of  the  children  arc  common 
interests,  and  must  receive  a  share  in  the  public 
weal  or  woe  of  the  State.  But  Exeter  must  tax 
its  citizens  pro  rata  seven-fold  as  much  as  New- 
port, in  order  to  secure  IVom  town  and  State  the 
money  necessary  to  give  its  children  as  good 
school  privileges  as  the  youth  of  the  city  of  New- 
port enjoy ;  because  its  pecuniary  ability  is  only 
one-seventh  as  great  ptr  capita.  Now  if  the  bur- 
dens were  borne  by  Exeter  for  private  interest 
alone,  and  not  chiefly  for  the  common  good  of  the 
State,  that  every  child  therein  might  be  fitted  for 


his  duties  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  the  matter  uf 
child  education  might  be  left  wholly  with  the  local 
decision  of  the  question.  But  the  free  school  (^vh- 
tem,  as  adopted  by  the  New  England  States,  and 
now  inaugurated  in  every  State  of  our  Union,  rec- 
ognizes the  great  principle  of  distributing  the 
blessings  of  education  broadcast  and  free  throiigh- 
onr  the  State,  and  of  an  equalizing  of  the  burdens 
to  be  borne  by  the  wealth  of  the  whole  State. 
Each  child  is  a  fractional  part  of  the  town  i)opu- 
lation.  each  town  is  a  fhtctlon  of  the  State,  so 
each  dollar  in  the  town  voluation  is  but  a  fl*actiou 
of  the  town  and  State  wealth.  All  arc  hut  parts 
of  one  organic  whole,  the  State.  This  unity  of  in- 
terest, and  power  and  growth,  establishcH  the  free 
school,  so  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  may, 
together,  enjoy  the  equal  advantages  of  prepara- 
tion for  services  in  life.  Is  this  principle  fully 
recognized  in  the  present  methods  of  raisin;::  our 
school  revenue? 

The  mill  tax,  or  a  State  tax  of  one  mill  upon 
each  dollar  of  State  valuation,  would  secure  a 
more  equitable  adjustment  of  shis  matter.  With 
tt  valuation  of  over  two  hundred  and  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  a  tax  of  one  mill  upon  the  dollar 
would  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  over  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  thousand  dollars  for  public 
schools.  This  amount,  divided  bv  the  present 
system,  would  give  relief,  immediate  and  valuable, 
to  all  the  poorer  towns  of  the  State,  while  it 
would  be  a  small  return  from  the  richer  for  the 
benefits  which  have  been,  and  will  be  conferred 
by  the  constant  contribution  of  population,  labor 
and  capital  to  the  growing  centres  of  business. 
No  more  money  is  required  by  this  plan.  The 
change  only  afl^ects  the  method  of  raising  our 
school  revenue  so  as  to  make  the  whole  property 
of  the  community  the  basis,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  taxation,  which  protects  its  integrity,  and 
which  will  constantly  enhance  its  value.  By  this 
tax,  not  only  is  justice  and  equality  secured,  but 
an  annual  ratio  of  increase  will  be  made  to  the 
school  Amd  corresponding  to  our  increase  in 
wealth,  which  would  satisfy,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  increased  demand  for  larger  educational  facil- 
ities on  the  part  of  our  towns,  and  would  distrib- 
ute the  burdens  among  those  who  will  nu»Pi  large- 
ly enjoy  the  pecuniary  gains." 

The  following  statement  from  Hon,  W. 
H.  Chandler,  Superintendent  of  Dane 
County,  adds  confirmation  to  the  above: 

"  No  small  proportion  of  the  inefHcicncy  of  our 
public  schools  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  part  of  the  amount  necessary  for  their 
support.  Is  left  to  be  provided  for  by  local  taxa- 
tion, and  BO  small  a  part  comes  ft-om  a  general 
tax  or  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  Facts  com- 
ing under  my  own  observation  prove  that  not  un- 
f^oquently  wealthy  residents,  and  persons  having 
no  children  of  school  age,  unite  in  defeating  the 
wish  of  others  having  personal  and  public  inter- 
est in  maintaining  efficient  and  adequate  school 
advantages.  The  meagre  apportionment  of  pub- 
lic money  being  thus  often  forfeited,  in  order  to 
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save  a  much  larger  amount  needful  to  b«  ralHcd 
by  local  taxation  to  support  schools.  Illiteracy  is 
thus  increased,  not  for  want  of  interest  in  the 
schools,  but  by  lack  of  schools  to  attend.  In  the 
interest  of  sound  pnblic  policy,  give  us  a  liberal 
uniform  State  tax  for  support  of  public  schools." 

I  have  thus  devoted  considerable  space 
to  this  subject,  but  no  more  than  its  great 
importance  demands.  The  interests  of 
our  school  system,  in  my  judgment,  de- 
mand its  speedy  consideration  by  the 
Legislature,  and  such  action  thereby  as 
will  both  give  greater  vigor  to  the  system 
as  a  whole,  by  strengthening  its  weaker 
parts,  and  remove  from  the  State  the  dis- 
grace of  being  almost  the  only  one  in  the 
Union  that  has  not  aided  or  even  thought 
of  aiding,  from  its  own  full  and  impartial 
hand,  the  system  of  popular  culture  upon 
which  it  professes  to  base  its  very  exist- 
ence. 

A  tax  of  two  mills  per  dollar  valuation 
upon  all  the  property  of  the  State,  added 
to  the  income  of  the  School  Fund,  would 
give  less  than  one-half  the  amount  annu- 
ally required  for  the  support  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  but  would  go  far  in  equaliz- 
ing burdens,  diminishing  much  oppress- 
ive local  taxation,  improving  inefficient 
instruction  in  country  districts,  and  ad- 
ding unity  and  vigor  to  the  whole  educa- 
tional system.  Such  a  measure  the  State 
will  certainly  adopt  at  no  distant  day. 
Why  should  not  its  benefits  be  immedi- 
ately secured  t 

How  Shall  the  Town  Hyiitem  be  Introdnred  I 

It  is  obvious  that  it  will  not  introduce 
itself  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  hu- 
man nature  that  a  great  blessing  or  bene- 
fit, though  fairly  placed  within  reach  of 
men,  will  often  remain  unnoticed,  and 
unappropriated,  or  at  all  events  unused, 
until  somebody  sets  the  example  and 
demonstrates  its  utility,  and  then  the 
thing  goes.  The  principle  of  imiiation 
is  awakened,  and  an  ardent  desire  is  sud- 
denly felt  for  what  was  before  regarded 
with  indifierence,  and  perhaps  witli  aver- 
sion. It  will  be  so  with  the  introduction 
of  the.  town  system.  So  soon  as  a  few 
prominent  towns  have  the  enterprize  and 
*    good  sense  to  adopt  it,  wisely  administer 


it,  and  thus  show  its  great  superiority, 
others  will  rapidly  follow  suit. 

But  how  shall  these  towns  be  induceil 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  to  make  it 
intelligently  and  successfully  ?  It  is  quite 
certain  that  they  will  not  move  without 
argument  and  persuasion.  Missionary 
work  must  bo  done :  and  we  can  think  of 
obvious  ways  of  doing  it.  But  in  the 
first  place  the  missionary  must  himself 
be  filled  with  missionary  zeal,  and  this 
will  happen  we  think  to  any  person  who 
is  already  deeply  interested  in  public  ed- 
ucation and  desirous  for  its  improvement, 
if  he  will  read  up  on  the  town  system  and 
become  thoroughly  conversant  even  witli 
its  theoretical  advantages. 

A  belief  in  the  immense  superiority  of 
this  system  is  not  confined  to  any  locality. 
Not  only  have  former  superintendents  of 
this  State  urged  its  adoption  most  warmly 
(see  Supt.  Pickard's  Report,  1863,  Mc- 
Mynn's,  1868,  Craig^s,  1868  and  1869),  but 
the  superintendents  of  other  States,  in 
all  directions,  and  especially  where  they 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the 
single  district  system.  Hon.  A.  Rankin, 
Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  his  Report  for  1869,  enumerates 
the  evils  of  the  old  system  (as  given  be- 
low), and  declares,  that  they  *'  will  be  re- 
cognized by  every  one  who  luis  had  any 
experience  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools"  (under  the  old  system);  "that 
these  evils  may  in  a  very  great  measure 
bo  alleviated  by  a  change  in  our  system 
of  public  schools,"  and  "  that  the  adop- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  town  system^  in 
contradistinction  from  the  district  system 
would  tend  largely  to  diminish  them.*' 
His  statement  of  the  "  twice  seven  and 
one  plagueo  of  our  common  school  sys- 
tem" is  as  follows : 

1.  Total  lack  of  or  insufficient  super- 
vision. 

2.  Constant  change  of  supervision. 

3.  Poorly  qualified  teachers. 

4.  Constant  change  of  teachers. 

5.  Lack  of  interest  in  schools,  on  the 
part  of  patrons. 

6.  Employment  of  relatives  and  favor- 
ites without  regard  to  qualifications. 

7.  Too  small  schools  in  many  districts. 

8.  Too  short  schools  in  many  districts. 
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9.  Employment  of  immature  and  in- 
competent teachers  in  small  districts. 

10.  Poor  school-houses. 

11.  Irregular  attendance. 

12.  General  lack  of  facilities  to  aid  the 
teacher. 

13.  No  schools  at  all  in  many  districts. 
94.  Lack  of  proper  classification. 

15.  Pupils  study  what  they  choose  and 
not  what  they  ought. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  for  so  many 
jears  the  efficient  State  Superintendent 
of  Illinois,  and  who  has  earned  the 
right  to  speak  with  authority,  in  the  Sixth 
Biennial  Report  says : 

**The  pernicious  consequences  incident 
to  the  defect  of  our  local  system  may  all 
be  epitomized  by  the  statement  that  it 
neeessitaUs  the  elevation  to  the  important 
offices  of  trustees  and  directors,  or  many 
indifferent  and  incompetent  men;  of 
men  who  either  care  little  for  common 
schools,  or  who  have  not  the  knowledge 
or  ability  to  do  much  for  them.  It  clogs, 
encumbers,  and  deadens  the  system; 
<iraggtng  in  its  train  the  evils  of  mis- 
Jndgment,  mismanagement,  inefficiency, 
and  demoralization.  And  there  is  no 
remedy,  without  a  radical  change  of 
plan." 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  town 
system  were  adopted,  he  thus  beautifully 
and  graphically  points  out  the  quiet  and 
beneficent  character  of  the  transition : 

**Not  a  common  school  in  the  State 
would  be  closed  or  interfered  with,  not  a 
teacher  discharged,  not  an  existing  con- 
tract annulled.  The  great  educational 
work  of  the  State  would  move  ri^ht  on  as 
ifnothing  had  happened:  no  visible  sign 
would  appear  to  show  that  an  immense 
administrative  reform  had  taken  place, 
and  a  new  and  glorious  era  dawned  upon 
our  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
vast  accumulations  of  school  property 
would  be  preserved  intact ;  but  few  school 
liouses  would  have  to  be  moved,  and  none 
at  all  immediately,  for,  as  a  general  rule, 
school  sites  and  buildings  that  are  in  the 
right  places  now,  would  be  equal Iv  so 
then.  Thus,  quietly,  without  shock  or 
•confusion,  almost  without  public  knowl- 
edge or  notice,  the  system  would  lay 
down  the  heavy,  galling  harness  of  her 
ten-thousand-headed  policy,  and  assume 
the  light  elastic  armor  of  a  frefli,  com- 
pact and  simple,  but  far  more  expansive 
and  powerful  organization.  As  in  the 
case  of  our  matchless  civil  government, 
the  people  would  be  reminded  of  its  ex- 
istence chiefiy  by  the  richness  of  the 
blessings  which  it  would  dispense.'* 

In  Pennsylvania  the  system  was  adopt- 


ed from  the  outset,  and  there,  as  we  know 
from  ample  personal  observation,  (hav- 
ing held  the  office  of  County  Superinten- 
dent in  that  State,)  it  works  admirably. 
A  former  State  Superintendent  in  that 
noble  commonwealth,  says : 

"The  chief  advantages  of  our  town- 
ship system  are  the  facilities  afforded  for 
grading  the  schools  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, the  simplicity  of  reporting  to  the 
State  department,  which  it  affords,  the 
ease  with  which  uniformity  of  text  books 
can  be  secured,  the  means  which  it  affords 
for  securing  a  superintendent  of  each 
district,  and  the  systematic  visiting  and 
reporting  the  condition  of  the  the  schools 
to  the  board,  and  the  ease  with  which 
each  board  may  be  communicated  with 
and  reached,  through  the  official  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Journal,  which  is  made 
a  State  organ,  and  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
each  board  at  the  public  expense.  In  a 
population  of  three  millions  we  have  on- 
ly about  1,700  boards  of  directors.  We 
should  have  not  more  than  1,500;  but  we 
were  vexed  with  a  few  independent  dis- 
tricts which  should  never  have  been  al- 
lowed, by  which  the  number  is  in- 
creased." 

In  Wisconsin,  with  one-third  the  popu- 
lation, we  have  over  5,000  school  boarJs, 
which,  under  the  town  system,  would  be 
reduced  to  something  more  than  800. 
The  advantage  and  economy  of  tliis 
change  would  be  something  like  that 
which  would  accrue  to  a  farmer,  who,  in- 
stead of  carrying  his  produce  to  market 
by  means  of  a  dozen  wheelbarrows,  each 
load  requiring  a  day's  work  by  a  strong 
man,  should  change  his  method  and  take 
it  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses 
driven  by  one  man,  in  one-half  of  a  day. 

But  we  must  close  for  the  present,  and 
reserve  for  a  future  article,  some  remarks 
on  the  modus  operandi^  by  which  the  sup- 
posed missionary  of  the  new  system  may 
reach  and  convert  the  educational  public. 


THE  SUPBBINTKNDBMrS  ANNUAL  BEPOBT. 

The  following  are  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State  Superintendent,  as  pre- 
sented in  his  Annual  Report,  and  more 
•r  less  fully  discussed : 

A  System  of  Free  Town  High  Schools. 

Uniformity  and  the  free  use  of  text- 
books. 
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Township  s3-slcm  of  scliool  govern- 
ment. 

A  more  uniform,  systematic  and  cflect- 
ive  examination  of  teacliers  by  county 
superintendents,  with  questions  and  rules 
for  conducting  the  examinations  and  for 
marking  the  papers  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment. 

A  uniform  State  tax  for  the  partial  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  and  diminished  local 
taxation. 

The  eligibility  of  women  to  local 
school  offices. 

A  new  building  to  furnish  enlarged 
and  greatly  needed  accommodations  for 
the  State  University. 

The  establishment  of  a  Normal  Col- 
lege in  connection  with  the  State  Univer- 
:^ity. 

A  change  from  the  present  elective  to 
an  appointive  system  of  County  Superin- 
tendence. 

The  establishment  of  twenty  days  as  a 
legal  school  month. 

The  subject  of  compulsory  education 
claims  considerable  attention,  and  a  gen- 
eral compulsory  la>v,  such  as  ten  or  a 
dozen  States  have  alread}'  passed,  and 
such  as  is  demanded  by  many  citizens  of 
our  own,  meets  the  decided  disapproval 
of  the  Superintendent. 


COMPLLHOBY  ATTENDA!«'CK. 

The  flood-tide  of  *'  Compulsory  "  agita- 
tion and  enactment  on  the  subject  of  pop. 
ular  education  gives  signs  of  a  coming 
subsidence.  It  appears  to  have  reached 
its  culmination  in  the  compulsory  law  of 
New  York,  which  went  into  operation 
the  1st  of  January.  From  Michigan, 
where  four  years  ago  it  swept  everything 
before  it,  it  has  almost  entirely  receded. 
That  State  has  pretty  effectually  found 
out  that  a  glittering  theory  cannot  al- 
ways be  transformed  into  a  plain  and 
useful  fact,  and  that  ''hindsight"  does 
not  always  confirm  the  uncertain  visions 
of  **  foresight." 

In  the  Empire  State,  as  in  the  Peninsu- 
lar, there  were  great  anticipations  of  this 
new  enactment — anticipations  which 
have  already  largely  come  to  naught.  The 


law,  on  going  into  operation,  was  found 
to  be  immensely  "  defective."  The  only 
cry  now  heard  is  that  for  "  repeal,"  or 
"  modification,"  or  "  improvement." 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  such  a  com- 
pulsory law  as  now  has  a  shadowy  exjj»t- 
ence  upon  the  statute  books  of  some  doz- 
en States,  more  or  less,  has  no  elements 
of  popularity  and  practicability.  It  is 
simply  one  of  those  pieces  of  "  emotion- 
al "  legislation  which  in  these  latter  days 
has  parti}'  simply  deceived,  and  partly 
cursed  many  sections  and  cla.sses  of  the 
country. 

While  on  a  recent  visit  to  Pewaukee 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  excellent  public  school  of 
that  wide-awake  little  village.  Could  any 
village  not  be  wide-awake  and  hold  such 
an  embodiment  of  intelligent,  genial  and 
w^itty  enthusiasm  as  Prof.  North  ?  Thrice 
happy  is  the  community  whose  children 
grow  up  under  the  perennial  influence 
of  such  a  man.  "We  found  the  school  all 
we  expected,  full  of  life,  interest  and 
thorough  devotion  to  work.  The  first 
exercise— a  contest  between  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  rapid  solution  on  slates  of  an 
example  involving  ready  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  several  arithmetical  prin- 
ciples and  processes — was  peculiarly 
novel  and  interesting.  In  this  candor 
compels  us  to  say  that  the  girls  came  out 
decidedly  ahead,  a  result— entirely  dis- 
creditable to  our  sex,  as  we  feel  it  to  be — 
almost  uniformly  attiiined,  we  were  told. 
The  reading  classes  gave  evidence  of 
skilUul  teaching,  and  all  that  we  saw  ful- 
ly confirmed  what  we  were  assured  of 
before,  that  Prof.  North  is  a  host,  wheth- 
er teaching  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  own 
village,  instructing  and  inspiring  an  in- 
stitute, or  mingling  humor  and  wisdom 
in  a  speech  to  a  State  Association. 


The  ^oard  of  Regents  of  Normal 
Schools,  at  the  semi-annual  session  just 
closed,  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is 
to  be  nearly  doubled,  and  thus  ample  ac- 
commodations afforded  for  the  multitude 
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of  Btudcnts  and  for  the  (now  hampered) 
departmeDts  of  that  Nourishing  school. 
This  addition  will,  however,  simply  put 
the  Whitewater  Normal  on  a  par  with 
those  at  Platteville,  Oshkosh  and  River 
Falls  in  the  amplitude  and  convenience 
of  its  physical  accommodations.  The 
present  building — the  first  one  erected  in 
the  State  by  the  Regents — was  planned 
and  built  in  "the  days  of  ignorance," 
when  no  man  could  divine  the  true  char- 
acter and  extent  of  Normal  work  in  the 
future.  We  congratulate  Whitewater  on 
this  long  needed  improvement. 


TEACHEBS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Union  Teachers*  Association  for 
the  counties  of  Walworth  and  Jefierson, 
held  its  second  session  at  Whitewater, 
Jan.  23,  1873.  An  attendance  of  about 
one  hundred ;  over  fifty  teachers  enrolled. 
A  number  of  the  prominent  educators  of 
the  State  were  present,  among  which  we 
mention  President  Arey  and  Professors 
Kockwood  and  Salisbury,  of  the  Normal 
School,  Professors  Parker,  of  Janesville, 
Dewey  of  Delavan,  Porter  of  Palmyra, 
Van  Dyke  of  Darien,  and  the  Superin- 
tendents of  Rock,  Jefierson  and  Walworth 
counties.  A  lively  interest  was  manifest- 
cd  in  the  general  work. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Jie9oli>edj  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  as- 
sociation that  a  law  should  be  enacted 
making  school  text-books  uniform  in 
U)wns,  and  that  said  books  should  be 
school  property. 

The  society  holds  its  next  session  at 
Palmyra,  February  6th.  All  teachers 
invited.  T.  T.  L. 


Pierce  County. — We  are  pleased  to 
receive  the  following: 

Visiting  the  school  in  the  village  of  El 
Paso,  I  listened  lo  a  recitation  upon  the 
article  of  a  class  in  primary  grammar. 

After  many  examples  had  been  given 
illustrating  the  use  of  the  indefinite  ar- 
tide,  I  asked  whether  any  one  could  give 
me  a  rule  by  which  I  should  know  when 
to  use  a  and  when  an.  No  one  being  able 
to  do  this,  I  asked  them  to  find  the  law 
"Without  aid  from  book  or  teacher,  and 


to  day  the  teacher,  Miss  Jessie  I.  Dale, 
writes  me  that  a  little  girl,  Katie  Meehan, 
without  any  aid,  has  made  the  discovery. 

Such  an  instance  so  well  illustrates  the 
true  method  of  education,  and  Judging 
from  my  experience,  is  so  uncommon^ 
that  I  have  thought  it  worthy  of  record. 

I  am  interested  to  know  how  many 
teachers  can  report  similar  instances  in 
our  schools  this  winter.       R.  L.  Reed. 

Prescott,  Jan.  24th,  1873. 


Whitewater  is  moving,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  note : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  our 
schools  in  a  thriving  condition.  The 
number  of  departments,  ten;  number  of 
teachers  employed,  eleven.  Our  school 
gave  an  entertainment  last  term,  proceeds 
applied  to  make  additions  to  our  library. 
Have  secured  Chamber's  Cyclopadia. 
The  volumes  of  Appleton's  late  edition 
which  are  published ;  also,  LippincotVi^ 
Gazetteer.  As  our  acquaintance  with 
these  books  becomes  more  intimate,  we 
are  certain  we  shall  find  a  greater  neces- 
sity and  desire  on  our  part  to  continue  it. 
T.  T.  Lewis,  Prineijxtl 

January  28, 1875. 


The  following  was  one  of  a  list  of 
about  twenty  "  rules,"  posted  up  a  few 
years  since  in  a  countrj'-  district  school 
house,  in  a  certain  county  of  this  State: 
"There  shall  be  no  grimaces,  gripes,  or 
contortions  of  the  body  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  laughter."  The  teacher  said, 
in  the  presence  of  the  veracious  chron- 
icler to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this,, 
that  "he  wondered  why  he  could  not 
keep  order  in  that  school." 


The  Meetings. — We  give  the  Pi'occcd- 
ings  of  the  "  Semi- Annual,"  as  furnished 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hutton,  but  have 
not  received  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Superintendents.  Hope  to  get 
them  for  next  month.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  a  report  of  an  interesting 
meeting  of  Superintendents  of  the  north- 
east part  of  the  State,  at  Oshkosh. 
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BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 


Young  Folks'  History  ok  the  United 
States.  By  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson.  Illustrated.  Boston :  Lee  & 
Bhepard,  publishers.  1875. 
It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  the  young  folks 
when  they  can  get  a  man  of  taste,  culture 
«ndreal  scholarship  to  write  books  for 
them  upon  such  subjects  as  history,  and 
relieve  them  from  the  dull  routine- work 
of  professed  school-book  makers.  Such 
a  book,  for  New  England  children,  was 
Hawthorne's  "  Grandfather's  Chair,"  and 
cuch  a  book  is  Freeman's  "  Early  English 
History."  Col.  Higginson  has  undertak- 
en the  same  thing  for  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  made  a  book 
which  is  eminently  fresh  and  readable, 
and  which  bears  about  it  no  traces  of 
task- work.  Whether  teachers  can  make 
classes  learn  and  recite  it,  in  the  usual 
mechanical  way,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  will 
at  any  rate  make  an  admirable  class  read- 
ing book,  and  give  American  children  a 
far  more  living  and  genuine  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  their  country  than  they  can 
possibly  get  from  mere  text-books.  When 
they  have  the  book  in  their  hands,  they 
will  read  it  because  they  cannot  help 
reading  it,  and  will  remember  it  because 
the  story  is  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  im- 
press the  imagination  and  fasten  itself 
upon  the  memory. 

We  will  quote  a  paragraph  from  the 
publishers  note,  which  seems  to  us  to 
contain  exactly  the  principle  upon  which 
histories  for  the  young  should  be  pre- 
pared; a  principle  which  we  hardly  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  carried  out  in 
practice:  "In  this  book,  only  such 
names  and  dates  are  introduced  as  are 
necessary  to  secure  a  clear  and  definite 
thread  of  connected  incident  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader ;  and  the  space  thus  saved 
is  devoted  to  illustrative  traits  and  inci- 
dents, and  the  details  of  daily  living." 

Eclectic  Histothcal  Atlas.  Cincinna- 
ti and  New  York:  Wilson,  Hinkle 
4fcCo. 

This  work  comprises  the  excellent 
Maps  contained  in  Tfaalheimer's  Histo- 
ries,  and  is  adapted  for  use  with  any  work 
on  ancient,  medieval  or  modern  history. 


It  supplies  at  moderate  price,  and  in  con- 
venient form,  a  widely  felt  want,  and  the 
publishers  should  have  the  thanks  as 
well  as  patronage,  of  every  student  of 
history. 

Webstbb's  Unabbidoed  Dictionabt. 
now  presents  a  new  feature.  To  the  3000 
illustrations  heretofore  given,  the  pub- 
lishers have  recently  added  four  pages  of 
colored  illustrations,  engraved  and  print- 
ed  expressly  for  the  work  at  large  ex- 
pense, viz :  arms  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories; arms  of  various  nations;  flags  of 
various  nations;  United  States  naval 
flags,  etc.,  which  makes  the  work  still 
more  useful  and  attractive. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. — The  Febru- 
ary number  of  this  delightful  periodical 
contains  a  greater  variety  than  usual,  and 
several  of  the  articles  are  of  a  decidedly 
popular  character.  We  take  pleasure  in 
informing  our  readers  that  on  remitting 
the  subscription  price,  $4.00,  this  profuse- 
ly illustrated,  refined,  entertaining  and 
instructive  periodical,  will  be  sent,  post- 
age prepaid,  for  one  year,  and  any  of  the 
books  offered  in  the  premium  list  of  over 
one  hundred  and  sixty  volumes,  will  be 
sent,  also  postage  prepaid,  to  the  address 
of  the  subscriber.  To  a  club  of  twenty 
subscribers  this  magazine  is  put  at  $3.00 
a  year  to  each,  and  Chambers's  Encyclo- 
paedia, the  most  thorough  and  reliable 
work  of  general  reference,  ten  volumes, 
royal  8vo.,  bound  in  sheep,  price  $50.00, 
is  presented,  carriage  free,  to  the  person 
getting  up  the  club.  Specimen  number, 
with  premium  list,  mailed  on  receipt  of 
20  cents.  Address  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  publishers,  715  and  717  Market  St.. 
Philadelphia. 

Habpeb's  Weekly  continues  to  lead 
all  the  pictorial  papers,  while  Nast's  pro. 
lific  pencil  still  shows  up  political  mis- 
takes and  corruptions,  and  exerts  a  most 
wholesome  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
right  and  rebuke  of  the  wrong.  The 
weekly  discussion  of  current  topics  is 
always  opportune  and  generally  approves 
itself  to  common  sense.    The  seriels  are 
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always  such  as  gain  n  multitude  of  read- 
ers, the  story  of  the  •*  Law  and  the  Lady," 
by  WilklQ  Collins,  being  just  now  the 
one  of  chief  interest,  while  the  general 
bill  of  fare,  in  the  way  of  matter  and  of 
illustrations,  is  varied  and  instructive. 
It  is  sent,  postage  prepaid,  for  $4.00  a 
year.  Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's 
Bazar  are  also  each  sent  on  the  same 
terms. 


The  Dane  County  ScnooL  Monitor, 
published  at  Black  Earth  by  M.  F.  Satter- 
lee,  is  devoted  to  the  school  interests  of 
the  county,  and  more  especially  the 
Western  District,  of  which  M.  S.  Fraw- 
ley  is  superintendent.  It  contains  reports 
of  various  schools,  of  the  meetings  of 
Teachers'  Associations,  etc.,  and  a  varie- 
ty of  useful  reading  matter.  We  trust 
every  teacher  in  the  county  will  take  it. 
It  has  reached  its  fourth  number.  Pub< 
lished  monthly  at  50  cents  a  year,  and 
less  to  clubs. 


The  American  Newspaper  Advertising  . 
Agency  of  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New 
York,  is,  we  believe,  the  only  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  United  States 
which  keeps  itself  persistently  before  the 
people  by  advertmng  in  netoapapers.  They 
evidently  receive  their  reward,  for  wc 
have  it  from  a  reliable  source  that  adver- 
tising orders  issued  by  them  for  their 
customers,  have  exceeded  three  thousand 
dollars  a  day  since  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  and  this  is  not  a  very  good  year 
for  advortising  either, 

Wilson's  Writing  and  Drawing 
Slate,  published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  is 
a  neat  and  serviceable  thing,  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  pupil 
in  school.  It  is  accompanied  by  "  Writ- 
ing and  Drawing  Cards,"  and  the  two 
form  a  very  suitable  introduction  to  more 
elaborate  and  systematic  writing  and 
drawing.  See  advertisement,  on  last  page 
of  cover,  of  the  "Drawing  Slate  and 
Cards,"  and  of  the  "  Industrial  Drawing 
Series,"  which  is  designed  to  follow. 


1874.  NEW  BOOKS.  1874. 


Price. 
Olney's  Introdneilon  to  Aliarebra,  $1.00 
Hooker's  Tienv  Pbyslolosj,  •  1.60 
Patteroon's Common  Mciiool  Speller  .30 
Patterson's  Kxerclse  Book  (small)       .35 


Price. 
Shaw's  New  HUt.  of  Bosllsh  and 

American  Iftterature^  -  -  $1*60 
Sbaiv^'s  Specimen*  of  Amer.  IjIC 

and  Iftteray  Headery         -        -         It 60 


GopieH  of  the  above  seot  for  examlnatioa  at  the  followlnfr  named  prices,  viz:  Algebra.  35c;  Physi- 
ology, 50c;  C.  S.  Speller  and  Ex.  Book,  25c;  History  of  Eng.  and  Am.  Lit.  and  Lit'y  Header,  each  SOc. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

The  school  booKs  upon  scientiflc  subjects  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Worthlngton  Hooker  have  long 
and  deservedly  held  a  high  rank  among  the  educators  of  our  country,  on  account  of  their  accuracy, 
simplicity,  and  adaptation  to  the  use  of  the  class  room.  Hooker 9  Phytiology,  as  revised  by  Dr. 
Sevan,  of  the  Illinois  SUte  Normal  University,  is  one  of  the  best  text-books  upou  the  subject  that 
has  been  Issued  by  the  American  press.  It  treats  every  important  topic  concisely,  clearly  and  philo- 
sophically. Its  arrangement  in  paragraphs  headed  with  face  type  and  numbered,  and  its  excellent 
illustrations  admirably  adapt  it  to  the  wants  both  of  the  student  and  the  teacher.  I  cheerfully  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  text-book  upon  the  important  subject  which  it  discusses. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Prin.  State  Nor.  School,  Winona,  Minn. 

I  unhesitatingly  concur  in  the  above  recommendation.  B.  F.  WRIGHT,  Prin.  H.  S..  St.  Paul. 

Among  our  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  are: 

Stoddard's  Arithmetics,  Olney's  Higher  Mathematics,  Colton's  New 

Geographies,  Alden's  Works  on  Qovemment,  Patterson's  Speller 

and  Analyzer,  Bullion's  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  and 

Lexicon,  Kendrick's  Anabasis,  and  Lossing's  U.  S.  Histories,  copies 

of  which  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 

^B^  Please  send  us  Catalogue  of  your  Schools  or  names  of  Teachers  and  School  offlcers.    Full 
information  is  desired,  and  will  be  appreciated.    Correspondence  solicited.    Yours,  very  respectfully, 

SHELDON  &  COMFAinr, 

113  and  115  State  Street.  CHICAGO. 
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CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 


BY   REV.  W.  C.  WHITFORD,  PRESIDENT  OF 
MILTOK  COLLEGE. 

The  public  schools,  both  the  rural  dis- 
trict and  the  graded  of  the  villages  and 
cities  in  our  country,  give  instruction  to 
both  sexes  in  the  same  classes.  In  these 
there  were  in  attendance  last  year  over 
eight  millions  of  pupils,  of  whom  nearly 
one-half  were  females.  Of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  thousand  teachers 
employed,  at  the  same  time,  in  these 
schools,  five-ninths  were  women.  No  ed- 
ucational  system  of  any  State  or  Territory 
requires  the  girls  at  a  given  age  to  be 
separated  from  the  boys,  and  educated 
thereafter  in  schools  by  themselves.  In 
every  public  school-house,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, the  female  scholars  can  pursue 
with  the  male,  through  the  full  school 
age,  the  same  studies,  and  share  with 
them  equal  honors.  Last  year,  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  cities  and  large  vil- 
lages in  the  United  States  reported  that 
they  sustained  graded  schools,  in  many 
of  which  the  more  advanced  branches  of 
the  average  academic  courses  were  taught. 
Twelve-thirteenths  of  these  enrolled  pu- 
pils were  over  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and 
eleven-twelfths,  pupils  up  to  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years.  These  older  pupils  be- 
longed to  both  sexes ;  and  what  is  special- 
ly remarkable,  the  females  outnumbered 
the  males  among  the  graduates  in  very 
many  of  these  schools. 


The  charitable  schools  of  our  country, 
those  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  feeble-minded,  and  orphans,  receive 
the  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes  as 
their  inmates,  and  supply  equal  advant- 
ages  for  them  all.  These  are  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  or  by  the 
benefactions  of  religious  people.  They 
number,  in  all,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  and  express  the  purest  and  noblest 
thought  of  the  State  and  the  Church  in 
regard  to  their  obligations  to  support  and 
educate  the  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  of 
the  land. 

We  will  next  examine  the  attendance 
of  the  females  with  the  males  in  the  high- 
er institutions  of  the  country.  According 
to  the  best  statistics  on  the  subject,  nine 
hundred  and  forty-four  academies  were 
in  operation  last  year.  They  are  sup- 
ported mainly  by  private  corporations ; 
and  hence  they  represent  the  educational 
sentiments  of  the  communities,  in  which 
they  are  situated.  Of  these  academies, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  admitted  boys 
only;  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  girls 
only;  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-six — 
about  eight-thirteenths  of  the  whole 
number— both  boys  and  girls.  Here, 
then,  the  practice  of  educating  the  sexes 
together  in  the  intermediate  studies  of 
our  schools,  has  gained  a  prominent  foot- 
hold. 

We  have  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
normal  schools,  and  a  majority  of  them 
are  sustained  by  state,  county,  or  city  aid. 
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The  balance  are  either  private  institutions 
worliing  by  themselves,  or  departments 
connected  with  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Five  of  these  are  exclusively  for 
females;  a  few,  for  mules;  and  a  very 
large  proportion  are  for  both.  At  least 
seventy-three  report  lady  and  gentleman 
graduates  since  their  organization.  A 
larger  number  which  train  young  men 
and  young  women  for  teaching,  are 
known  to  exist.  As  might  be  judged, 
more  females  than  males  have  completed 
the  full  courses  of  study  in  these  schools 
— the  ratio  being  nearly  two  to  one. 

In  our  highest  institutions  of  learning, 
the  idea  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes 
has   not   been    as  prominently  adopted. 
The  doors  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  colleges  and  universities  are  opened 
to  the  youth  of  our  country.    If  the  facts 
on  this  subject  recently  published  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion are  reliable,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  of  these  institutions — about  three- 
eighths  of  all — receive  both  sexes.    Of 
these,  five  are  located  in  the  New  England 
States;  ten,  in  the  Middle;  twenty-two,  in 
the    Southern;    and    ninety-two    in    the 
Western  States  and  Territories.     As  is 
well  known,  a  very  large  share  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  supported  by 
the  religious  denominations  of  the  coun- 
try.   Those  which  admit  both  sexes  are 
distributed,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
among  the  denominations  as  follows : — 
The    Evangelicals,  one;    the    Disciples, 
three ;  the  Universalista,  three ;  the  Luth- 
erans, four;  the  Friends,  five ;  the  United 
Brethren,  five;  the  Christians,  seven;  the 
Congregational ists,  eleven;  the  Baptists, 
fifteen;    the  Presbyterians,  fifteen;    and 
the  Methodists,  thirty-two.    The  non-sec- 
tarian are  twenty-four.    At  Union,  Yale, 
and  Harvard,   young   women   listen  to 
lectures,  but   are  not  enrolled    in    the 
classes.     In  the  last  named  institution, 
they  attended  this  year  the  examinations 
which  were  prepared  expressly  for  them. 
Among  the  schools  for  special  instruc- 
tion, the  commercial  and  business  col- 
leges excel  all  the  others  in  furnishing 
equal  facilities  for  both  sexes.  The  whole 
number  of  institutions  of  this  kind  is  one 


hundred  and  twenty;  and  eighty-three  of 
them  instruct  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 
Of  the  schools  of  science  only  fifteen 
of  the  forty-four  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  admission  to  their 
classes.  While  five  medical  colleges  are 
managed  for  the  separate  preparation  of 
women  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
only  six  of  the  sixty-five  others  in 
operation,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  offer  with  - 
out  grudging  and  without  protest,  their 
lectures  and  experiments  to  botli  male 
and  female  attendants.  Yet  a  few  ladies 
have  braved  the  ill-concealed  scorn  and 
disgust  of  the  best  institutions,  and  qual- 
ified themselves  carefully  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood in  the  use  of  the  merciful  art.  We 
have  no  reliable  information  in  respect 
to  the  attendance  of  women  at  the  law 
schools.  A  few  have  graduated  recently 
in  some  of  them.  In  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  Michigan  University,  five  fe- 
males were  instructed  this  year.  A  single 
woman — a  wife  in  connection  with  her 
husband — finished  last  year  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  in  one  of  our  leading 
theological  seminaries;  but  she  was  not 
allowed  to  receive,  as  her  husband  did, 
the  diploma  of  the  institution. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  facts  we  have  presented, 
are  easily  understood.  They  are  found 
In  our  free  democratic  ideas  and  customs, 
and  in  our  liberal  religious  culture.  The 
tendency  of  our  educational  enterprizes 
at  present  is  to  furnish  the  women  of  the 
country  for  their  life  work  the  same  broad, 
thorough,  and  intelligent  preparation, 
which  has  been  so  long  oftered  to  the 
men.  This  is  a  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  both  sexes  have  equal  rights  in  the 
education  and  the  use  of  their  mental 
powers ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  State  or 
the  community  is  under  obligation  to 
supply  our  young  women,  as  it  supplies 
our  young  men,  with  the  best  facilities 
for  their  culture  and  usefulness.  Every 
valuable  interest  gains  by  heeding  this 
obligation.  Woman  becomes  a  better 
worker,  and  is  more  respected.  Man  has 
a  more  intelligent  and  helpful  compan- 
ion. A  greater  number  of  laborers  are 
employed  in  the  higher  vocations;  and. 
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therefore,  in  these  each  laborer  has  the 
better  opportunity  to  perfect  Himself  in 
his  special  calling.  What  has  been  con- 
sidercd  as  the  toil  of  an  underling  and  a 
drudge  is  dignified  and  improved  by  the 
independent  thought  and  trained  skill  of 
educated  servants  and  wives.  Employ- 
ments to  which  men  are  not  well  adapted 
on  account  of  their  instincts  and  disci- 
pline, can  safely  be  entrusted  to  highly 
coltivated  women.  Equality  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  must,  in  short,  pro- 
mote social  refinement,  a  purer  political 
spirit,  a  more  vigorous  moral  feeling,  and 
a  more  comprehensive  religious  effort. 
Granted  that  woman  has  the  right  to  an 
advanced  culture^two  considerations  have 
determined  that  she  should  be  educated 
in  our  schools  with  the  sterner  sex;  one 
is  the  saving  of  labor  and  expense  in  pro- 
viding the  facilities  for  her  training,  and 
the  other  is  the  mutual  influence  which 
the  sexes  in  childhood  and  youth  have 
over  each  other  for  good.  The  same  law 
which  would  train  up  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether in  a  family,  and  in  a  well-ordered 
society,  applies  to  the  management  and 
discipline  of  them  in  our  schools. 

The  movement  which  has  given  woman 
already  such  vantage  ground  in  this 
country  in  securing  an  education,  has 
originated  with  the  people.  Those  schools 
which  are  more  immediately  under  their 
control,  and  represent  most  definitely  their 
views  and  purposes,  supply  the  same  in- 
struction, in  the  main,  to  both  males  and 
females.  These  are  the  country  district 
and  the  city  graded  schools,  the  normal 
schools,  the  charitable  schools,  and  the 
State  colleges,  most  of  which  are  largely 
supported  by  the  public  revenues.  The 
next  grade  of  institutions  embraces  the 
academies  and  the  denominational  col- 
leges, which  are  the  exponents  of  the  opin- 
ions of  localities  or  religious  people  on 
this  subject.  Those  places  in  which  the 
democratic  ideas  of  this  generation  have 
been  most  thoroughly  implanted,  and 
those  churches  which  have  been  most  ful- 
ly imbued  with  the  life  and  the  thought  of 
this  country,  have  furnished,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  means,  the  largest  number 
of  secondary  and  collegiate  schools  for  the 


education  of  tlie  females  in  the  same 
classes  with  the  males. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  which  admit  both  sexes, 
are  located  in  the  Western  States  and 
Territories.  How  do  you  account  for 
this,  and  what  does  it  indicate?  Forty 
years  ago  there  began  in  this  country  an 
educational  revival,  which  has  not  since 
abated  its  strength  and  enthusiasm.  Out 
of  this  have  arisen  our  free  school  sys- 
tems, our  graded  schools,  our  improved 
methods  of  school  supervision,  our  nor- 
mal schools,  hundreds  of  our  academies, 
the  increased  attention  of  the  religious 
denominations  to  educational  work,  the 
founding  and  endowment  of  scores  of 
colleges,  and  the  State  aid  to  encourage 
higher  culture.  With  this  awakening 
came  new  views  and  new  impulses  in  re- 
gard to  the  education  of  woman.  Of  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  institutions 
organized  for  the  higher  and  exclusive 
training  of  females,  only  thirteen  were  in 
existence  forty  years  ago.  Of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  which  are  now  at- 
tended by  both  sexes,  only  fourteen  were 
then  in  operation ;  and  none  of  them,  I 
think,  then  permitted  women  to  enter 
their  classes.  At  that  time,  Troy  Female 
Seminary  was  struggling  for  a  rccogni> 
tion ;  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  was  only 
a  conception  in  the  busy  brain  of  Mary 
Lyon;  and  Oberlin  was  just  nourishing 
the  germ  of  its  marvelous  power,  as  it 
gathered  its  students  into  its  temporary 
slab  shanties.  The  tide  of  emigration  to 
the  West  was  then  assuming  its  gigantic 
form;  and  the  people  from  the  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States  brought 
with  them  the  advanced  ideas  and  the 
new  ways  which  were  so  rapidly  spring- 
ing up  in  this  land.  They  started  a  large 
number  of  colleges,  both  State  and  de- 
nominational ;  and  opened,  as  soon  as  the 
sentiment  was  ripened,  so  many  of  them 
to  the  patronage  of  the  young  women  of 
the  country.  Our  Western  institutions 
are  then  distinguished  for  embodying  the 
new  life  and  the  new  culture  of  the  p<ist 
two  score  years. 

The  progress  of  the  work  in  the  co-ed- 
ucation of  the  sexes  has  been  from  the 
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public  school  to  the  college,  rather  than 
from  the  college  to  the  public  school. 
The  spirit  of  the  college  is  consei'vative, 
while  the  public  school  feels  more  direct- 
ly the  reformatory  tendencies  of  the  peo. 
pie.  After  the  district  school  had  tested 
the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  prac- 
tice of  co-education,  then  select  schools, 
which  soon  grew  into  academies,  ventur- 
ed on  the  same  course.  After  these,  some 
of  the  colleges  which  were  compelled  to 
maintain  academic  departments  in  con- 
nectipn  with  their  higher  classes,  accept- 
ed the  plan ;  and,  lo !  women  were  shortly 
afterwards  found  in  these  studying  the 
regular  college  curriculum  with  their 
brothers.  This  movement  has  now  gained 
such  strength  that  a  few  fully  organized 
universities,  such  as  the  Michigan,  Cor- 
nell, and  Harvard— the  latter  on  the  sly, 
offer  their  unsurpassed  advantages  to 
ladies. 

As  we  have  seen,  co-education  means, 
as  the  final  result,  equal  education  in  the 
highest  branches  of  learning.  So  the 
immediate  pressure  is  now  for  the  ready 
admission  of  women  into  all  the  classes 
of  our  strongest  institutions.  The  con- 
test is  just  now  waged  with  the  old-time 
notions  and  the  exclusive  practice  of  a 
majority  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
That  they  are  slowly  yielding  is  evident. 
The  experience  of  schools  with  more 
daring  and  with  younger  blood  are  being 
accepted  in  place  of  their  speculative 
theories. 

A  direct  result  of  the  co-education 
movement,  and  one  of  supreme  benefit  to 
woman,  is  the  employment  of  such  a 
large  number  of  female  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  different  kinds  in  this  country. 
In  Germany,  where  the  system  of  separ- 
ate education  prevails,  but  few  women 
teach,  and  these  only  in  tlie  schools  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  Under 
this  arrangement,  instruction  by  females 
can  never  become  popular.  Already  the 
success  of  woman  in  the  teacher's  occu- 
pation is  preparing  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  her  services  into  other  honor- 
able and  more  lucrative  pursuits,  from 
which  she  has  been  excluded  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world.     She  is  now 


knocking  somewhat  falteringly,  yet  hope- 
fully, at  the  entrance  to  our  best  teckni- 
cal  and  professional  schools;  they  will 
not  disappoint  her.  To  the  honor  of 
Michigan  University  be  it  said  that  every 
department,  even  in  Law  and  Medicine, 
is  now  open  to  her;  and  several  ladies 
graduated  in  each  this  year. 

In  attaining  this  advanced  standing  in 
the  cause  of  co-education,  some  serious 
and  some  frivolous  objections  have  been 
met.  The  first  to  be  noticed  relates  to 
woman's  mental  capacity.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  she  is  so  intellectually  in- 
ferior that  she  cannot  acquire  an  equal 
education  with  man ;  nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  can  successfully  pursue 
the  studies  of  our  higher  schools.  This 
idea  debars  her  to-day  in  Germany  from 
entering  the  same  classes  with  the  males, 
from  the  common  school  to  the  university, 
except  in  those  of  the  lowest  order  in  the 
former  grade.  For  some  time  England 
has  testified  to  the  inability  of  young 
women  to  compete  with  young  men  in 
the  class-room,  by  not  accepting  the  be- 
quest  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
offered  by  John  Stuart  Mill  to  the  college 
or  university  which  should  first  admit 
females  to  the  privileges  of  the  institu- 
tion. Is  it  not  the  same  opinion  which 
shuts  women  out  of  ten  of  the  fifteen  col- 
leges of  New  England  ? 

This  is  an  old  view  of  the  subject.  To 
the  ancient  Greek  it  w^as  some  personal 
iniquity,  not  a  native  endowment,  which 
enabled  a  female  to  master  subjects  fitted 
only  to  masculine  comprehension.  In 
the  Sixth  Century  a  venerable  religious 
council  debated  the  grave  question, 
"Whether  or  not  woman  ought  to  be 
called  a  human  being."  To  the  credit  of 
the  learned  doctors,  let  it  be  known  that 
they  decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 
In  our  early  English  tongue,  the  word 
wife  is  synonomous  with  the  word  weaver ; 
both  are  derived  from  the  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  root.  Well  would  it  be  even  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  to-day,  were  she 
permitted  to  exchange  the  partnership 
with  the  mule  or  the  ox  in  drawing  the 
clumsy  plough  or  the  harrows  for  the  more 
elegant,  but  burdensome  duties  of  hand- 
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ling  the  distaff  and  the  loom.  In  New 
England,  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  century, 
girls  were  not  allowed  to  study  **  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,"  because 
of  their  incapacity  to  understand  these 
rules.  How  could  they  ever  hope  to  com- 
prehend Geography  and  Grammar  ?  But 
how  has  this  delusion  been  dissipated  by 
the  experiments  of  our  schools  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  Our  thronged  and 
princely  cndowea  female  colleges,  at 
least,  witness  against  it.  Oberlin  utters, 
after  forty  years  of  trial,  its  emphatic  de- 
nial of  woman's  inability  to  reach  the 
highest  grade  of  studies.  There  lies  be- 
fore me  the  statement  of  Alfred  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  in  regard  to  the  relative 
scholarship  of  both  males  and  females 
which  have  been  in  attendance  upon  its 
academic  and  collegiate  classes  for  a 
third  of  a  century.  The  number  ot  dif- 
ferent  students,  in  that  time,  has  been  over 
six  thousand  and  six  hundred ;  and  they 
were  mostly  from  the  poorer  families  of 
a  comparatively  new  region  of  the  coun- 
try.  Three  thousand  and  six  hundred 
were  gentlemen,  whose  average  age  was  a 
fraction  over  twenty  years;  and  three 
thousand  were  ladies,  whose  average  age 
was  a  little  over  eighteen.  The  average 
attendance  of  both  was  nearly  two  years. 
A  careful  record  shows  that  the  average 
scholarship  of  the  ladies  has  been  two 
per  cent,  better  than  that  of  the  gentle- 
men. Let  us  admit  that  this  may  be  an 
exceptional  case.  Yet  I  hear  that  some 
of  our  best  graded  schools  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  twenty  years,  can 
bring  forward  similar  testimony.  Prest. 
Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, states  as  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vation :  "  Women  have  equal  mental  ca- 
pacity, and  study  with  as  much  success 
as  young  men,"  Prest.  Angel,  of  the 
Michigan  University,  says  in  his  annual 
report  for  this  year:  "The  ground  once 
maintained  by  some,  that  women  have 
not  the  intellectual  gifts  required  to  mas- 
ter the  severe  studies  of  a  collegiate 
coarse,  seems  to  be  generally  abandoned. 
It  would,  indeed,  seem  difficult  to  hold  it 
in  the  face  of  the  brilliant  successes  of 
women  in  our  classes,  both  in  the  literary 
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department  and  in  the  professional 
schools,"  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  at  the  last  annual  examination 
of  our  StAte  University,  says  for  the 
Board :  "  They  took  particular  notice  of 
the  recitations  of  the  young  ladies  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  and  Mathematics, 
that  they  might  see  whether  there  were 
any  less  vigor  of  thought,  less  mental 
grasp,  less  mastery  of  these  subjects,  of 
which  gentlemen  have  heretofore  claimed 
a  monopoly,  and,  in  justice  to  the  ladies, 
they  must  here  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  no  such  discovery  was  made,  but 
rather  the  discovery  of  their  ability  to 
prosecute  the  same  course  of  study  as  the 
young  men,  and  with  equal  prospect  of 
benefit,  success,  and  honor."  If  it  were 
needful,  evidence  from  ray  own  experience 
as  a  student  and  a  teacher,  most  of  the 
time  for  thirty  years,  in  institutions  where 
both  sexes  were  educated,  could  be  added 
in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  facts. 

Another  objection  to  the  attendance  of 
women  in  the  same  classes  with  gentle- 
men is  found  in  the  fact  that  she  has  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  tendencies,  and  is  re- 
quired by  her  nature  and  her  position  to 
fill  a  special  sphere  in  life.  Slie  should, 
therefore,  receive  a  culture  particularly 
fitted  to  her  condition  and  needs;  and 
this  cannot  be  attained  unless  she  is  edu- 
cated apart  from  the  opposite  sex.  Sid- 
ney Smith  says  that  the  same  argument 
has  been  urged  against  the  education 
of  common  men  with  the  more  ta- 
vorite  classes  of  society.  The  ti-uth  is 
that  the  mind  will  embrace  and  assimu- 
latc  the  advantages  of  knowledge  and 
discipline,  exactly  adapted  to  its  growth 
cind  happiness.  Though  persons  may 
have  diverse  tempers  and  purposes,  yet 
tbey  all  can  be  strengthened  and  satisfied 
by  the  same  studies  and  the  same  truths. 
The  contents  of  the  manger  are  convert- 
ed into  muscle  in  one  animal,  and  into 
milk  in  an  other. 

The  sexes,  if  educated  together,  will 
demoralize  each  other.  The  intellectual 
tone  will  not  be  as  high  among  the  gentle- 
men. Ladies  will  lose  that  modesty  and 
refinement  of  manners,  so  becoming  to 
their  position.    The  cry  has  been  "woman 
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will  unsez  herself."  This  bugbear  has 
filled  the  world  with  separate  schools,  in 
which  the  monkish  idea  still  prevails.  I 
have  been  a  student  in  a  college  attended 
exclusively  by  young  men,  I  have  attend- 
ed, for  three  years,  a  theological  semi- 
nary, I  once  taught,  for  a  short  time,  in  a 
leading  female  school  in  the  East;  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  met  in 
these  institutions  no  better  enthusiasm 
.  and  no  higher  moral  tone  than  what  I 
have  witnessed,  for  many  years,  in  both 
academics  and  colleges  where  the  sexes 
have  studied  and  recited  together.  Prest. 
Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  states  that,  "The 
association  of  both  sexes  in  that  institu- 
tion has  furnished  wholesome  and  natu- 
ral incentives  to  effort,  and  harmonized 
relations  with  the  community  incident  to 
the  presence  of  ladies."  The  President 
of  the  Iowa  State  University  says,  "  The 
standard  of  deportment  and  scholarship 
among  the  gentlemen  has  been  raised 
since  the  admission  of  ladies."  In  none 
of  the  schools  which  admit  both  males 
and  females,  and  with  which  I  have  been 
the  best  acquainted,  I  have  never  seen 
any  customs  of  hazing,  or  rushing  the 
students,  or  any  bolting  from  classes. 
Secret  societies  organized  among  the 
gentlemen,  and  dealing  out  their  baneful 
influences  among  the  students;  and  any 
insufferable  rowdyism,  such  as  is  often 
exhibited  on  some  class  day  in  the  col- 
leges for  young  men,  are  rarely  found  in 
those  institutions  which  train  ladies  with 
the  gentlemen.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
somewhere,  what  I  most  firmly  believe, 
that  the  naturalness  of  the  association 
between  the  sexes  tends  to  soften  the 
roughness  of  the  bo3^s,  while  it  moderates 
the  over-susceplibility  of  the  girls  to  the 
influence  of  the  opposite  sex.  But  these 
things  are  evidences,  some  still  assert, 
that  young  men  lose  in  manly  spirit,vigor, 
and  independence.  If  savage  sports, 
dark  and  underhanded  schemes,  and  con- 
tempt for  woman  are  indications  of  the 
training  which  our  schools  exclusively 
for  males  confer  upon  their  inmates,  I 
wish  to  say  that,  for  the  credit  of  human- 
ity, these  schools  should  be  closed.  But 
*     strength  of  judgment,  broad  compre- 


hension, thoroughness  of  research,  and 
practical  tact,  the  students  of  these  insti- 
tutions do  not  excel  the  gentlemen  who 
graduated  in  company  with  ladies. 

Among  the  first  arguments  which  wc 
used  to  hear  against  co-education,  this 
was  presented:  The  young  people  will 
give  their  attention  to  getting  acquainted 
with  each  other,  rather  than  to  pursuing 
their  studies ;  and  will  seek  to  form  the 
more  lasting  partnerships.  In  short,  such 
schools  will  be  matrimonial  factories. 
With  some,  cupid  in  the  schoolroom  has 
become  a  standing  joke.  Place  together 
in  any  avocation  or  society  young  men 
and  young  women,  whose  average  ages 
are  between  seventeen  and  twenty-two 
years,  and  marriages  will  be  the  result  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  But  we  think 
that  we  can  safely  challenge  comparison, 
in  this  respect,  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion or  pursuit  which  brings  statedly  or 
casually  the  youth  of  both  sexes  into 
each  other's  company.  The  statistics  of 
an  Eastern  institution  which  has  opened 
its  doors  for  thirty-eight  years  to  adult 
males  and  females,  show  that  only  thxet 
per  cent,  of  the  students  intermarry.  At 
Milton,  which  has  been  an  academy  for 
twenty-three  years  and  a  college  for  seven, 
and  has  been  attended  by  hundreds  of 
both  sexes,  the  per  centage  is  a  very  little 
higher;  but  it  will  not  reach,  in  all,  over 
three  and  a  half.  The  acquaintance 
which  students  form  with  each  other, 
and  on  w^hich  they  marry  within 
ten  years  after  leaving  the  school,  is  made 
the  basis  of  computation.  Some  other 
institutions,  I  learn,  estimate  the  inter- 
marriages at  a  lower  rate.  The  reasons 
for  this  state  of  things  are  found  in  the 
earnestness,  the  sobriety,  and  the  higher 
views  of  the  sacred  afllliations  of  life, 
which  patient  study  and  the  class-room 
drill  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 
But  the  after  work  of  life  must  bring  the 
sexes  together.  Why  not,  then,  train 
them  in  the  same  classes  under  the  most 
wholesome,  mental,  and  spiritual  influ- 
ences to  understand  each  other  better,  to 
arouse  in  their  hearts  at  the  same  time 
the  holiest  ambitions,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  genuine  sympathy  and  hearty  co-op- 
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eration  in  their  future  toils  and  strug- 
gles? 

The  principal  objection  now  presented 
is  termed  the  physiological.  For  how 
many  years  have  we  heard  parents  and 
friends  discourage  boys  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  a  higher  culture,  on  the  plea 
that  hard  study  is  injurious  to  health.  I 
am  curious  to  know  how  much  of  this 
prejudice  against  academic  or  collegiate 
education  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  oppo- 
sition to  the  higher  training  of  woman. 
The  claim  that  she  has  not  sufficient 
strength  and  endurance  to  master  the  long 
courses  of  study,  that  she  should  gather 
up  and  hold  in  resei-ve  her  life-forces  for 
other  and  important  duties  of  life,  is 
pressed  against  co-education  on  two 
grounds.  One  is  that  she  cannot  afford 
to  spend  her  strength  in  years  of  mental 
discipline,  as  the  study  with  gentlemen 
means  the  completion  of  the  curriculum 
which  has  been  selected  for  them ;  and 
the  other  is  that  her  physical  nature  re- 
quires  that  she  shall  be  subjected,  in  her 
school  days,  to  a  regimen  different  from 
that  which  belongs  to  the  male  student. 
Boys  between  thirteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age  cannot  safely  endure  the  pressure 
of  continuous  study ;  nor  can  girls  be- 
tween twelve  and  eighteen  endure  the 
£ame.  They  both  should  have,  during 
these  periods,  long  seasons  of  rest  or 
change  of  labor.  But  this  claim  applies 
equally  well  against  close  and  prolonged 
application  in  any  other  pursuit.  In  our 
shops  and  factories,  on  the  farm,  or  in 
the  kitchen,  our  youth  should,  at  the 
time  of  their  most  rapid  growth,  have 
lighter  work  to  perform.  Still  the  aver- 
age woman  is  physical  weaker  than  the 
average  man;  and  this  fact  must  enter 
into  our  estimate  ©f  what  is  her  duty  in 
this  case. 

Home  institutions  for  both  sexes  have 
endeavored  to  solve  the  problem  by  en- 
couraging ladies  to  take  up  and  be  satis- 
fied with  a  separate  and  shorter  course  of 
study.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  more 
earnest  and  capable  young  women  de- 
mand admission  to  the  full  courses. 
Oberlin  has  recently  abandoned  its  po- 
sition on  this  subject,  as  both  unnecessary 


and  degrading  to  ladies.  A  truer  method 
is  to  arrange  with  each  female  student  to 
take  longer  time  in  completing  her  stud- 
ies. If  she  becomes  a  member  of  the 
college  classes  with  gentlemen,  let  her, 
on  an  average,  occupy  five  years  in  finish- 
ing the  four  years*  course. 

If  the  increase  of  intelligence  among 
males  has  lengthened,  as  it  seems  that  it 
has,  the  period  of  a  generation  among 
them  in  the  past  century ;  why  may  we 
not  judge  that  the  more  thorough  mental 
culture  of  woman  will  improve,  rather 
than  deteriorate,  her  physical  condition  ? 
The  health  of  the  Caucasian  woman,  it  is 
alleged,  is  less  firm  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  Certainly,  their  attendance  upon 
schools  for  superior  instruction  cannot 
be  mentioned  as  the  cause;  for  these 
schools  are  of  a  very  recent  origin,  and  a 
very  small  proportion  of  women  have  as 
yet  availed  themselves  of  their  advant- 
ages. Other  causes  must  be  searched  for ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  more  liberal  educa- 
tion will  tend  to  remove  them. 

But  positive  testimony  can  be  intro- 
duced, going  to  show  that  females  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-two  years, 
while  they  pursue,  with  occasional  inter- 
mission, the  academic  and  collegiate 
studies,  do  not  lose  their  physical  vigor, 
nor  undermine  their  health.  President 
Angel  says,  "  I  may  be  permitted  to  bear 
witness  that  our  experience  does  not  by 
any  means  justify  the  fear  that  the  work 
of  our  Institution  in  either  department 
cannot  be  done  by  young  women  without 
detriment  to  their  health.  I  can  emphat- 
ically repeat  what  I  said  a  year  ago,  that 
I  doubt  if  an  equal  number  of  young 
women  in  any  other  pursuit  of  life  have 
been  in  better  health  during  this  year 
than  those  who  have  been  under  our 
roof."  Grant  that  in  this  instance  the 
best  woman  is  compared  with  the  aver- 
age, and  that,  therefore,  the  proof  is  in- 
conclusive; yet  evidence  confirming  this 
point  can  be  introduced  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  schools  which  have  admitted,  for 
over  twenty  years,  female  students  of  all 
grades  of  attainments  and  physical  en- 
ergy. 
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THE  TALUE  OF  LITEBATUBE  TO  TEACHERS. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  age  of 
universal  reading,  teachers  should  not 
fall  behind  in  this  intellectual  race  which 
seems  to  be  urging  us  forward  at  such 
rate  of  speed  as  almost  to  take  away  all 
power  of  thought.  When  we  see  men, 
women  and  children,  issuing  from  the 
public  library  of  the  town  or  city,  our 
first  impression  is  that  we  arc  a  remarka- 
bly literary  people.  And  if  the  reading 
through  of  volume  after  volume,  mostly 
works  of  fiction,  is  an  indication  of  our 
literary  taste,  we  are  so  most  emphatical- 
ly. But  is  there  not  another  view  of  this 
subject? 

Grant  that  quantity  is  something,  yet 
reading  alone  does  not  make  a  people  lit- 
erary. It  does  not  even  create  a  literary 
taste,  though  it  does  generally  produce  a 
restless,  morbid  sentimentalism  which  is 
injurious  to  a  healthy  tone  of  mind  and 
morals.  Sound  literary  judgment  and 
correct  literary  tastes  do,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  read- 
ing, and  the  thoroughness  and  reflection 
given  to  the  subject. 

A  large  majority  of  the  books  pub- 
lished are  not  deserving  of  a  careful  pe- 
rusal ;  there  is  hardly  an  idea  in  them 
worth  preserving;  consequently,  it  is 
worse  than  a  waste  of  time  to  read  them. 
What  books  we  should  read,  and  what  we 
can  do  without,  is  an  important  and  per- 
plexing question,  and  one  which  no  per- 
son ever  can  decide  for  another ;  but  out 
of  the  great  number  and  variety  that  are 
influential  for  good,  we  should  select 
those  best  adapted  to  our  especial  neces- 
sities, those  that  are  most  potential  in 
elevating  and  enlarging  the  mind  and  re- 
forming  the  feelings,  and  those  that  treat 
of  such  subjects  as  are  matters  of  daily 
conversation  and  use. 

Now,  in  the  world  of  thought,  or  lite- 
rature, the  medium  of  thought,  there  arc 
pictures  so  grand  in  conception,  so  beau- 
tiful in  form  and  coloring,  so  rich  in 
ideal,  that  they  inspire  us  with  a  deeper 
reverence  for  nature's  work  in  tlie  king- 
dom of  the  mind  than  for  her  develop- 
ment in  her  domain  of  matter.    The  re- 


gion of  literature  is  almost  boundless, 
and  all  that  lies  within  the  capacity  of 
any  one,  is  merely  to  gather  a  few  grains 
of  gold  from  its  abundant  storehouse. 

Although  there  are,  at  the  present  time, 
many  books  published,  and  there  cannot 
be  time  to  read  all,  yet,  if  those  who  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  guiding  the 
education  of  others,  do  not  have  a  tolera- 
bly extensive  acquaintance  with  books, 
both  of  the  past  and  present  time,  are 
they  not  to  be  classed  among  those  who 
are  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting  ? 

Scarcely  a  lesson  is  heard  in  which 
there  is  not  the  need  of  literature,  science 
or  art,  to  explain  the  figures  and  allusions 
not  understood  by  pupils,  but  which  have 
become  interwoven  with  all  branches  of 
education.  Take,  for  example,  an  ordi- 
nary reading  lesson,  prose  or  poetry,  se- 
lected from  any  school  book  in  common 
use,  eapecially  those  used  by  the  more 
advanced  classes,  and  how  many  ques- 
tions might  be  asked  by  an  inquisitive 
pupil  which  would  puzzle  a  teacher  to 
answer  if  not  well  protected  by  the 
breastplate  of  knowledge. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceal  the  poverty  of 
an  impoverished  mind  from  the  penetrat- 
ing eyes  of  a  bright  class,  and  do  you  not 
think  that  the  teacher  who  failed  to  an- 
swer the  questions  would  suffer  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  pupil  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  pupils  are  not 
expected  to  understand  these  things,  that 
they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
sense  of  the  author,  but  read  merely  to 
acquire  facility  in  pronouncing  words^ 
Then,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  efforts  of 
pupil  and  teacher  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  misdirected.  Taste,  the  percep- 
tion of  the  good  and  beautiful  in  litera- 
ture and  art,  is  for  the  most  part  the  re- 
sult of  cultivation ;  it  is  not  the  spontane- 
ous growth  of  undisciplined  minds; 
hence  a  child  must  be  led  gradually  to 
see  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  language, 
and  must  be  taught  to  understand  and  ad- 
mire the  noble  thoughts  of  others. 

The  question  then  arises,  can  any  one 
be  better  adapted  to  conduct  the  youn^ 
learner  into  the  wide  and  fertile  fields  of 
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literature  than  the  teacher  who,  day  after 
day,  is  leaving  the  impress  of  her  mind 
and  character  upon  those  under  her  in- 
struction ? 

Is  any  teacher  discouraged  at  the  press- 
ing demands  made  for  the  mental  prepa- 
ration of  the  school-room,  and  at  the 
seeming  impossihility  of  meeting  them  ? 
Kg  doubt  such  discouragements  have 
met  every  teacher,  but,  instead  of  deter- 
ring her  from  duty,  they  ought  to  incite 
her  to  establish  habits  of  reading 
thoughtfully  some  of  the  best  authors  of 
our  language,  and  translations  of  the  best 
from  other  languages,  unless  she  is  so 
thoroughly  educated  as  to  be  able  to  read 
them  in  the  original. 

Aside  from  professional  reasons,  teach- 
ers at  the  present  day  should  aim  at  a 
wider  culture,  a  more  elevated  standard 
of  intellectual  attainments  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  times  demand  it,  and  the  chil- 
dren who  are  now  daily  by  your  side  will 
look  back  in  future  years  with  fond  re- 
membrance to  those  who  so  carefully  and 
faithfully  guided  their  minds  into  those 
paths  which  have  given  them  keen  pleas- 
are  and  eojoyment  at  every  turn  in  their 
journey  of  life.— jlf«tn«  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 

^  ■ » 

Lanquaqe,—"  Every  language,''  says 
Richter,  "  is  a  dictionary  of  faded  meta- 
phors," Our  languages  in  their  present 
state,  as  known  to  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  those  who  use  them,  are  but  her- 
bariums in  which  lie  pressed  and  pre- 
served, but  unappreciated,  the  dry  forms 
of  words  that  once  were  green  with  life 
and  beauty,  and  as  now  handled  are  but 
the  relics  of  their  former  selves.  As  used 
by  the  ancients,  to  whom  they  were  ver- 
naculars, the  dead  languages  (as  with 
very  ironical  propriety  they  are  often 
called  by  those  who  thus  speak  of  them, 
since  in  all  their  inner  beauties  as  well 
as  in  all  their  outward  scientific  relations, 
they  are  so  opaque  and  dead  to  them) 
were  full,  in  whatever  light  they  saw 
them,  of  ever  changing,  opaline  brillian- 
cy. "Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil- 
ver," were  those  dear  old  "  words  fitly 
spoken,"    to    their  interior  sense;    yea, 


rather  gems  which  had  been  dropped  to 
their  consciousness  from  a  mother's  hand 
into  theirs,  and  which  seemed  in  their 
very  brightness  to  reflect  forever  that 
mother's  smile.  And  to  the  student  now, 
who  comprehends  the  power  of  words, 
to  whom  they  are  transparent,  revealing 
all  their  inmost  essence  to  his  lingering 
gaze,  their  lost  light  returns  again,  and 
language  is  evermore  living  and  lovely. 


The  Beginning  op  Instruction.— It 
is  a  very  practical  philosophy  which  de- 
mands undivided  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  present  hour.  And  the  majority 
of  teachers  in  the  school-room  do  well, 
perhaps,  to  conform  to  it.  But  the  best 
view  cannot  be  narrowed  to  the  present. 
The  child  brings  with  him  accumulations 
of  knowledge  and  experience  that  must 
be  recognized  by  the  teacher.  Locke's 
tabula  rasa  dates  so  far  back  in  the  child- 
life  that  neither  memory  nor  philosophy 
need  take  any  account  of  it.  Instruction 
begins  at  the  boundary  between  the  known 
and  the  unknown^  and  for  all  time  em- 
ploys itself  with  enlarging  the  domains 
of  the  former. 

There  is  one  thing  at  the  outset  in  the 
work  of  instruction  which  has  never  been 
done :  The  powers  and  attainments  of  the 
child  at  the  commencement  of  sehooUffe  Jiave 
not  been  measured  preparatory  to  giving  it 
ne\o  knowledge.  It  is  viciously  assumed, 
generally,  that  the  child  knows  nothing, 
must  learn  every  thing.  A  moment's  re- 
flection will  convince  the  teacher  that 
this  assumption  violates  the  flrst  princi- 
pies  of  teaching.  Proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  The  child  must  know 
something  to  be  able  to  take  a  single  step 
forward.  A  recognition  of  this  fact 
would  leave  the  wise  teacher  diligently 
to  inquire  into  the  past  of  every  mind, 
and  carefully  to  note  what  is  found  in 
the  progress  of  the  inquiry.  If  this  be 
not  done  the  instruction  attempted  must 
be  at  a  venture,  producing  uncertain  re- 
sults. 

^ , » 

He  that  does  a  base  thing  in  zeal  for 
his  friend  burns  the  golden  thread  that 
ties  their  hearts  together. 
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Education  in  the  Family.— Every 
family  should  have  its  educational  Jour- 
nal. The  progress  of  education  in  our 
land  should  be  known  to  all.  That  the 
Eeeard  may  contribute  its  mite  in  the 
diffusion  of  educational  intelligence  is 
our  hope.  We  are  not  laboring  with  the 
idea  that  the  result  of  our  work  will  be 
seen  on  the  morrow.  The  influence  of 
the  teacher  will  not  ripen  until  the  boy 
shall  have  grown  to  manhood  and  have 
lived  out  his  life.  We  propose  to  publish 
«uch  articles  on  educational  topics  as  will 
impart  valuable  information,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  readers  more  zealous 
in  their  duties  to  the  cause.  Our  task  is 
not  a  light  one,  and  we  know  not  that  we 
ahall  be  able  to  do  it  satisfactorily.  Yet 
we  shall  strive  to  merit  the  support  that 
may  be  given  to  us.  It  is  for  you,  friends, 
to  say  whether  you  will  support  our  en- 
terprise. If  you  believe  we  are  in  the 
right,  come  over  and  help  us.  Give  us 
your  aid  and  sympathy.  Let  us  scatter 
throughout  our  State,  good  seed  that  may 
spring  up  and  bear  a  hundred  fold.  There 
are  many  who  are  indifierent  to  our  work, 
let  us  win  them  to  labor  with  us.  In  the 
work  of  education  there  are  no  cliques, 
no  rings;  all  must  be  united  and  harmo- 
nious.—  Verftwnt  ScliooL  Record, 


Cardinal  Principles. — ^These  three 
cardinal  principles  our  forefathers  never 
lost  sight  of,  namely,  a  free  State,  a  free 
School,  and  a  free  Church.  Self-preser- 
vation imposes  upon  our  government  the 
duty  of  educating  the  people  sufficiently 
to  qualify  them  to  exercise  intelligently 
the  right  of  suflrage.  Conscious  of  this, 
every  free  State  established  a  system  of 
free  schools. 

So  great  and  beneficent  has  been  their 
influence  upon  the  people,  that  the  ma- 
terial prosperity,  intellectual  and  moral 
development,  respect  for  law  and  obedi- 
ence to  it,  in  each  State,  may  be  relatively 
measured  and  calculated  by  the  condition 
of  the  free  public  schools. 


If  a  man  makes  himself  a  worm  he  must 
not  complain  when  he  is  trodden  on. 


Purpose  in  Teaching.— There  must 
be  an  animating  purpose  in  teaching,  aa 
in  every  pursuit  Without  such  purpose 
the  business  is  a  lifeless,  almost  barren 
routine  of  tasks.  And  that  purpose  in 
its  full  breadth  comprehends  mind  in  all 
its  attainments,  its  energies  and  its  possi* 
bilities.  Some  one  looking  at  Niagara, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  at  his  command, 
pronounces  it  "veryjffn^."  Another  in 
conversation  upon  great  writers,  declares 
"  Shakspeare  is  quite  a  poet.'*  In  like 
manner  will  many  a  teacher  most  highly 
estimate  the  character  and  dignity  of  his 
calling.  And  the  strangely  small  and 
poor  results  wTought  in  many  school- 
rooms are  the  evidences  of  shallow  pur- 
poses, narrow  views,  and  immature  fruits. 
We  need  not  look  for  a  reason.  To  the 
ordinary  teacher  the  child's  mind  is  a 
common-place  aflfair,  a  plaything,  or  a 
useful  machine.  You  cannot  make  it 
appear  a  thing  more  exalted  to  the  teach- 
er,  because  the  horizon  of  his  own  men- 
tal culture  is  too  narrowly  bounded.  "The 
eye  sees  only  what  it  brings  the  power  to 
see."  And  the  field  of  vision  of  such  an 
one  is  not  only  limited,  but  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  lack  of  objects  that  go  to 
make  up  a  scene  that  stirs  enthusiasm. 
■»  »»■ 

Magnitude  of  the  School  Interest. 
— We  have  in  the  United  States  over  four- 
teen  and  a  half  millions  (14,500,000)  of 
children  of  the  school  age;  we  expend 
annually  for  schools  over  ninety-five 
millions  (95,000,000)  of  dollars,  which  is 
equal  to  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
of  the  whole  country,  as  returned  by  the 
last  census;  and  we  emplo}-  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  thousand  (221,000)  teach- 
ers. This  is  our  standing  army,  and  those 
are  our  raw  recruits.  Their  arms  are  the 
pen  and  the  slate  pencil ;  their  munitions 
of  war  the  text-books ;  their  forts  and 
arsenals  the  school-houses ;  and  the  ene- 
my they  are  enlisted  to  conquer,  ignor- 
ance and  bigotry.  Through  the  munif- 
icence of  the  government,  the  finest 
building  that  springs  up  in  every  village 
in  our  new  States  and  Territories  is  the 
public  school-house.  Like  the  light  of 
heaven  and  the  water  of  the  earth,  it  is 
open  and  free  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 
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T1i«  R«l«tiOB  of  OBr  Pablie  Sehoolg  to  Criaie. 

This  may  appear  to  some  a  strange  re- 
lationship. It  is,  however,  valid  and  must 
be  conceded.  Crime  implies  a  criminal. 
All  criminals  are  or  once  were  children, 
and  in  our  country  children,  with  few 
exceptions,  do  or  should  attend  the  public 
school.  The  public  school  is  the  institu- 
ted means  of  the  state  to  fit  the  child  for 
a  good  citizen.  The  prevalence  of  crime 
and  the  multitude  of  criminals  in  our 
country,  attest  the  fact  that  very  many  of 
our  citizens  are  not  good  citizens.  Hence 
we  come  briefly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  sustain  a 
relationship  to  the  criminal  citizens  of 
the  state. 

It  may  seem  a  very  simple  proposition, 
too  simple  to  repeat  in  words,  that  every 
criminal  was  once  a  child,  but,  let  us 
consider  it  for  a  moment,  each  criminal 
of  to-day  was  once  a  child— a  child  of  the 
state — not  a  criminal  then.  His  growth 
and  development  have  been  principally 
directed — if  directed  at  all— by  his  pa- 
rent, his  teacher  and  his  religious  in- 
structor. The  home,  the  school  and  the 
church,  are  the  three  principal  instru- 
mentalities by  which  manhood  is  devel- 
oped. I  have  named  these  in  the  order 
of  their  respective  importance.  This  re- 
sponsibility unquestionably  falls  first  up- 
on the  parent;  secondly,  upon  the  state, 
and  finally  upon  benevolence  and  char- 
ity. 

While  some  parents  do  meet  this  respon- 
sibility, many  do  not.  Some  cannot,  some 
will  not,  some  are  dead  and  their  children 
are  orphans.  Of  those  wiio  have  the 
me:ins  and  could  and  should  do  it,  how 
few,  comparatively,  there  are  who  do  it 
well.  The  American  method  of  doing 
business  is  such  that  most  fathers  are 
at  home  only  during  the  hours  when 
their  children  are  sleeping,  and  often  not 
then.  Many  mothers  are  too  occupied 
with  household  duties  to  see  to  the  edu- 
cational and  moral  wants  of  their  children, 
while  many  others — it  is  painful  to  know 
—occupy  their  time  in  dress  and  fashion 
at  the  expense  of  their  children's  mental 


and  moral  growth.  In  short — ^for  I  have 
not  time  to  enlarge — American  children 
are  not  as  a  rule  home  educated. 

As  to  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
church  they  are  only  occasional  and 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  case.  They  are  indispensible  in 
their  place,  but  limited  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  sermon,  the  lecture,  the  Sun- 
day school,  the  festival,  and  the  pastoral 
visit,  are  essentials,  but  alone  can  not 
develop  the  man.  Indeed  they  are  not 
designed  to  do  this.  The  sun  may  give 
light  and  heat,  but  air  and  earth  are 
equally  needful  to  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  so  the  church  has  its  mission,  but 
leaves  to  the  public  school  the  principal 
work  of  educating  the  child. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  use  the  term 
education  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  and  as  I  consider,  its  true  sense. 
The  leading  out  to  a  complete  develop- 
ment of  all  that  constitutes  the  man  and 
the  citizen.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  a 
person  learned  who  is  not  educated.  I 
have  assumed  also  that  a  truly  educated 
person  will  be  a  good  citizen.  This  I 
most  thoroughly  believe.  "Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  a 
truth  of  the  ancient  records  and  no  law 
of  nature  or  precept  of  the  gospel  will 
bear  the  trial  and  test  of  application  bet- 
ter than  this.  The  apparent  exceptions — 
of  which  there  are  many — are  instances 
in  which  teaching^  or  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly, talking  is  mistaken  for  training. 
The  sum  of  what  I  desire  to  say  on  this 
point  is  briefly  this:  first,  a  child  well 
educated  will  seldom,  if  ever  become  a 
criminal ;  and,  secondly,  the  public  school 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  education 
of  children  of  the  state  and  consequently 
for  much  of  the  crime  committed.  This 
will  perhaps  bo  regarded  as  taking  strong 
ground  possibly  an  untenable  position. 
It  will,  however,  stand  or  fall  in  the  light 
of  investigation.  First  we  are  to  consid- 
er that  much  of  the  wrong  doing  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  is  not  crime.  We  must 
distinguish  between  the  criminal  proper 
and  the  ignorant  and  unfortunate  wrong- 
doer.   A  child  early  inured  in  to  theft  may 
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become  an  adept  in  his  art  and  learn  to 
elude  the  detective  just  as  he  would  the 
sting  of  the  wasp  or  the  bite  of  a  dog, 
and  yet  have  no  adequate  sense  of  wrong. 
His  was  a  wrong  education.  He  is  not  a 
criminal.  This  will  withdraw  one  large 
class  from  what  is  considered  the  crim- 
inal army. 

Again  poverty — squalid  poverty — gnaw- 
ing with  hunger— shivering  with  cold— 
without  home  or  house  or  friend  is  a  con- 
dition  in  life  that  torms  an  excuse  for  the 
child,  and  the.  youth  who  has  never  been 
taught  and  trained  in  the  ways  of  upright- 
ness never  taught  at  home  to  earn  an  hon- 
est living.  If  not  exonerated  entirely,  he 
should  be  regarded  as  a  semi-criminal 
and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Several  other  classes  of  so-called  crim- 
inals  could  be  named,  who  through  ig- 
norance or  misfortune,  commit  crime  and 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  when  with 
suitable  early  training  and  direction 
would  have  spent  their  life-energies  in 
productive  industry,  and  added  to  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  instead  of  liv- 
ing the  life  of  the  parasite. 

I  cannot,  on  this  point,  do  better  than 
to  quote  from  Dr.  Pierce  of  New  York 
City.  His  position  and  experience  of 
over  fifty  years  of  daily  contact  with  the 
delinquents  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  constitutes  him  good  au- 
thority. In  his  report  to  the  National 
Prison  Congress  at  St.  Louis  in  May  last, 
he  said,  **  These  persons  are,  in  some 
sense,  horn  criminals,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly, from  their  birth,  nurtured  in  vice. 
They  are  the  children  of  criminals  and 
drunken  parents,  passing  their  wretched 
youth  in  the  lowest  streets,  and  in  the 
most  miserable  homes  in  the  city.  Their 
parents  are  often  the  inmates  of  prisons. 
They  have  been  familiar  with  every  form 
of  vice  and  crime  from  their  infancy. 
They  have  been  at  times  juvenile  street 
merchants,  boot-blacks  and  newspaper 
venders.  They  were  the  petty  thieves  of 
the  docks,  entry  sneaks,  till  tappers,  and 
pick-pockets.  Their  dexterity  in  these 
criminal  pursuits  has  been  developed  un- 
der the  instruction  of  their  parents  or 
older  confederates.    They  are  at  an  early 


age  hired  by  maturer  criminals,  and  their 
thievish  work  arranged  to  their  hands  in 
accordance  with  their  aptitudes.  They 
snatch  goods  exposed  in  the  doorwa3's  of 
stores ;  they  quickly  appropriate  property 
from  express  wagons ;  they  become  expert 
in  harbor  and  river  thefts ;  and,  changing 
night  into  day,  they  prosecute  the  work 
of  their  villainous  trades  while  men  sleep, 
and  rest  while  honest  persons  are  at  work. 
These  youths  have  no  moral  training. 
This  side  of  their  nature  is  not  simply 
left  uncultured  in  the  right  way,  but  it  is 
fearfully  perverted.  Conscience  is  train- 
ed to  give  absolutely  false  decisions. 
They  look  upon  thieving  as  their  profes- 
sion, and  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  legiti- 
mate business.  When  they  reach  a  cer- 
tain maturity  of  >ears,  they  become  the 
most  reckless,  the  most  accomplished, 
and  the  most  dangerous  classes  of  crimi- 
nals in  the  community." 

Mr.  Brace,  the  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Children's  Aid  Society,  in  his  re- 
port, also  at  St.  Louis,  used  the  following 
language :  ^'  It  is  remarkable  how  consid- 
erable a  number  of  children  have  literally 
no  home  and  lead  a  life  as  nomadic  as 
that  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert.  Some 
are  the  children  of  drunkards,  who  have 
driven  them  from  home  by  their  neglect 
and  brutality;  some  are  the  victims  of 
step-parents ;  some  are  sent  forth  because 
they  cannot  be  supported;  some  are  or- 
phans, suddenly  cast  on  the  world  by  the 
death  of  their  parents ;  some  are  strangers, 
who  have  drifted  into  the  city ;  and  a  few 
are  runaways.  They  soon  form  the  petty 
thieves,  burglars,  criminals,  and  aban- 
doned of  the  city.  They  are  the  nucleus 
of  its  dangerous  classes.'' 

What  is  true  of  the  cities  of  the  east 
is  also  so  of  the  west,  and  in  proportion 
to  population  the  wetit  is  in  advance  in 
crime. 

Wo  boast  of  our  public  school  system 
and  with  good  reason.  Personally — if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  speak — I  will  say  there 
is  no  one  element  in  the  economy  of  the 
American  government  that  deserves  high- 
er praise  or  promises  more  for  the  progress 
and  stability  of  the  nation  than  our  sys- 
i  tem  of  public  instruction.    I  have  striven 
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to  show  my  attachment  to  it  by  thirty-five 
years  of  labor  in  the .  teachers*  ranks — 
poor  though  it  may  have  been,  it  has  been 
given  with  a  devout  love  for  the  cause.  I 
say  this  to  show  that  I  am  not  influenced 
by  any  feeling  averse  to  the  public  school 
interest  am  not  wishing  to  attack  the 
system.  If  I  have  any  influence,  I  wish 
to  use  it  to  perfect  and  strengthen  the 
system.  But  I  do  think  it  needs  pruning 
and  grafting.  It  is  designed  and  with 
adequate  modifications  is  competent  to 
constitute  the  American  nation  the  most 
intelligent  and  free  nation  on  the  globe. 
But  to  do  this  the  public  school  must 
bring  all  the  youth  under  its  infiuence. 
But  what  does  our  last  cendus  tell  us. 
Over  four  and  a  half  millions  of  the  citi- 
zens  of  these  United  States  cannot  read 
and  over  five  and  a  half  millions  cannot 
write.  Of  this  number  there  live  in  Wis- 
consin over  thirty-five  thousand  who  can- 
not read,  and  nearly  fifty-six  thousand 
who  cannot  write  their  own  names.  In 
1870,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
the  number  is  increasing,  there  w^ere 
116,103  paupers  in  the  United  States  sup- 
ported at  an  annual  cost  of  eleven  million 
dollars — 36,562  persons  convicted  of  crime 
and  33,000  supported  in  prisons.  Of  this 
number  our  state  has  its  proportional 
share.  But,  these  figures,  large  as  they 
are,  fall  far  short  of  showing  the  amount 
and  cost  of  the  pauperism  and  crime  of 
the  country.  Every  man  believes  that 
there  are  more  rogues  out  of  state  prison 
than  in  it,  and  more  who  live  by  theft 
and  dishonesty  out  of  the  almshouses  and 
jails  of  the  country  than  are  supported  in 
them.  We  ought  to  be  sensible,  but  I 
fear  we  are  not,  that  a  rival  antagonist  is 
in  our  midst.  There  does  exist  a  system 
of  instruction  that  is  wider  and  more 
extended  than  our  public  school  system 
which  in  some  important  sense  is  in  ad- 
vance of  ours.  All  educators  come  in 
frequent  contact  with  its  pupils,  some 
times  with  its  graduates,  but,  all  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  their  system.  I  call 
it  a  system,  and  truthfully.  They  have 
their  Primary,  Intermediate  and  High 
Schools.  Their  Academies,  Seminaries, 
Normals  and  Universities.    Their  places 


of  instruction  are  far  more  numerous 
than  ours.  Their  teachers  also  greatly 
outnumber  the  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools.  Their  professors  can  show 
proof  of  more  consumption  of  midnight 
oil  than  the  most  arduous  among  us. 
They  devote  more  hours  of  the  day  and 
many  more  of  the  night,  and  more  days 
of  the  year  to  their  work — they  take  no 
vacation — work  the  hardest  on  holidays — 
do  not  stop  to  rest  even  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  absence  of  sun  light  or  gas  light  is 
no  discouragement  to  their  work.  No 
storm  at  sea  or  tornado  on  land  intimi- 
dates or  impedes  their  progress;  ship- 
wrecks, conflagrations  and  financial  pan- 
ics are  alike  propitious  to  their  success. 
Do  you  ask  where  these  schools  are  to  be 
found  ?  I  can  only  reply,  it  is  dilficult 
to  locate  them.  Many  of  the  primary 
departments  are  in  the  streets  and  alleys, 
garrets  and  cellars  of  our  large  towns 
and  cities,  their  intermediate  in  the  sa- 
loons, billiard  and  gambling  halls  and 
other  public  places  of  resort.  The  jails 
and  lock-ups  will  correspond  to  the  high 
school — and  some  of  these — as  for  ex- 
ample the  Tombs  in  New  York  City,  to 
the  most  notorious  of  the  normals.  The 
con*ection  houses  and  Bridewells  answer 
to  the  academies  and  seminaries.  We 
have  our  State  University  in  Madison, 
they  have  one  at  Waupun.  In  New  York 
they  have  two,  one  at  Auburn  and  one  at 
Sing-Sing.  As  to  their  series  of  readers 
and  text-books  they  are  even  more  numer- 
ous and  cheaper  than  ours.  The  low  novel 
with  its  vulgarj  pictures,  comic  and  ob- 
scene songs,  are  very  popular.  They 
employ  the  oral  method  of  instruction 
and  the  concert  method  of  recitation. 
They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
English,  but  use  the  sign  language  freely 
— indeed,  they  give  the  sign  language  the 
decided  preference.  They  seldom  lack 
for  pupils,  instructors  or  means  of  in- 
struction.  Their  graduates  are  pro- 
ficients, they  seldom  fail  in  their  attempts 
to  secure  funds;  with  pistol  or  pepper, 
they  are  equally  successful.  The  banker, 
the  merchant,  the  buyer,  the  seller,  na- 
tives and  foreigners,  all  are  taxed  and  all 
pay  tribute  to  their  multifarious  and  all- 
pervadiDg  machinations. 
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But  I  shall  exhaust  my  time  before  I 
reach  the  main  thought.  I  have  before 
said  our  public  school  system  needed 
pruning  and  grafting.  I  have  also  said 
that  all  criminals  were  once  children,  and 
let  it  be  remembered  that  each  child  has 
a  residence  in  some  school  district  or 
ward.  The  public  school,  I  repeat,  should 
educate  this  child.  If  the  parent  and 
guardian  does  not  see  to  his  child's  edu- 
cation the  authorities  should.  If  parents 
and  guardians  are  not  able  to  clothe  their 
children  decently,  the  state  had  better  do 
it  It  is  both  humane  and  politic  to  do 
it.  It  is  cheaper  to  prevent  crime  than 
to  punish  the  criminal  even,  if  money 
only  is  considered,  but  this  is  a  secondary 
consideration  compared  with  saying  a 
criminal  and  making  a  citizen.  The  na- 
tions of  the  world,  both  civilized  and 
uncivilized  for  generations  past,  have 
sought  to  diminish  and  prevent  crime  by 
administering  punishment  and  have  sig- 
nally failed.  In  a  census  of  forty  mil- 
lions we  have  forty  thousand  criminals. 
This  company  Carlyle  denominates  the 
Devil's  Regiment.  Could  these  all  be 
swept  into  perdition  in  an  instant,  how 
soon  forty  thousand  more  would  rally 
into  rank  and  file ;  they  would  come  from 
the  streets,  saloons,  garrets,  cellars,  gut- 
ters, jails  and  prisons  of  the  land.  Our 
only  hope  is  to  prevent,  not  to  cure.  We 
must  take  care  of  the  children  and  grow 
them  up  as  they  should  go.  This  will 
dry  up  the  stream  of  vice  at  the  fountain 
head.  This  I  verily  believe  can  be  done, 
and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  I  believe  the 
public  school  aided  and  sustained  as  it 
surely  will  be  by  enlightened  public  sen- 
liment  and  protected  by  law  is  fully  able 
to  do.  To  do  this,  however,  its  policy 
must  be  changed  somewhat.  It  must  not 
do  as  it  now  does,  expel  the  incorrigible 
and  give  him  over  to  the  street  school  to 
join  the  Devil's  army.  Let  there  be  in 
each  city  and  large  town  and  as  many 
others  in  the  country  as  are  needed,  a 
defpariTMnt  of  the  pxMic  school,  into  which 
all  the  incorrigible  and  delinquents  may 
be  gathered,  and  into  which  also  all  idlers 
and  vagrants  from  every  street,  lane,  alley, 
nook  and  corner  of  the  land  that  can  be 


picked  by  a  vigilent  police,  shall  be  com* 
pel  led  to  come  and  learn  to  read  and 
work.  Such  a  school  or  department 
would  need  appliances  not  usual  or  need- 
ful  in  ordinary  schools.  Many  of  its  pu- 
pils would  come  destitute,  filthy,  hungry 
and  homeless,  these  wants  must  of  neces- 
sity be  met,  and  to  do  this  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  the  adequate  future  care 
and  wants  of  this  destitute  or  neglected 
class  some  manual  labor  would  need  to 
be  provided.  Ignorance  and  idleness  are 
the  two  enemies  of  mankind.  Both  of 
which  must  be  provided  against  and  their 
victims  provided  for.  Industry  mvst  be 
cultivated.  If  the  young  do  not  grow  up 
with  capacity  to  be  self-supporting  they 
will  most  assuredly  become  criminals. 
In  these  departments  which  I  propose  to 
have  engrafted  upon  or  added  to  the  pub- 
lic school  all  habitual  delinquents  and 
idlers  should  be  gaihered^eampeUed  both 
to  learn  and  work.  The  book  learning 
of  these  departments  should  not  embrace 
a  high  grade,  but  the  discipline  should 
be  thorough,  the  education  also  should 
be  thorough,  embracing  the  hand,  the 
head,  the  heart,  the  conscience  and  the 
taste.  Proficients  should  be  promoted  on 
attaining  reasonable  results,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  delinquents  and  incorri- 
gible from  other  departments  of  schools 
should  be  sent  to  these  reformatory-indus- 
trial  deprtments  for  correction  and  refor- 
mation. 

This  is  but  a  brief,  and  as  I  am  aware, 
quite  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  plan 
proposed.  For  it  I  claim  no  originality, 
unless  it  be  its  adaptability  to  our  public 
school  system.  Similar  schools  have 
been  in  existence  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  in  portions  of  Europe.  SherifiT 
Watson,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  has  the 
credit  of  originating  the  system.  I  quote 
the  following  from  good  authority :  "In 
some  localities  of  Aberdeenshire  it  has 
cut  up  juvenile  delinquency  by  the  roots, 
and  well  nigh  annihilated  juvenile  crime." 
Such  a  result  I  believe  to  be  attainable 
by  the  public  school  system  of  our  coun- 
try, which  could  it  be  reached,  would 
render  property  more  secure,  diminish 
largely  the  burden  of  taxation,  nearly 
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depopulate  the  poor-bouses,  Jails  and  pen- 
itentiaries, elevate  all  classes  of  society, 
and  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation. 

This  is  a  noble  work,  one  worthy  not 
only  the  educator,  but  the  statesmen,  the 
philanthropist  and  the  christian,      i 

XICHIGAK  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

BY   8.   R.    WINCHELL,   MILWAUKEE. 

The  Peninsular  State,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, has  ever  been  our  western 
pioneer  in  educational  progress.  The 
first  in  the  Union  she  established  and 
generously  provided  lor  the  maintenance 
of  an  Agricultural  College,  with  a  liberal 
course  of  instruction.  With  no  precedent 
upon  which  to  rely,  she  was  bold  to  fur- 
nish a  precedent  which  several  other 
states  have  already  largely  followed.  Her 
State  University  has  for  many  years  been 
the  guiding  star  in  matters  pertaining  to 
higher  education,  and  whenever  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  dared  to  lead  the 
way,  other  colleges  and  universities  have 
dared  to  follow.  Now  she  comes  to  the 
front  again  in  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  another  school  of  an  entirely 
new  kind.  Not  waiting  for  other  states 
to  first  assume  the  risks  incident  to  a  new 
enterprise.  She  accepted  the  position, 
acknowledged  the  need  and  the  propriety 
of  a  state  public  school  for  dependent 
children,  and  without  delay  set  about  the 
work  of  its  organization.  From  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
this  institution,  to  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  we  gather  the  following  facts: 

The  school  is  situated  at  Coldwater,  this 
city  having  donated  27  acres  of  land  and 
$2o,000  for  its  construction.  It  is  com- 
prised in  one  main  building  and  five  cot- 
tages, the  latter  being  (very  sensibly) 
constructed  only  two  stories  high,  the 
second  floor  being  used  for  sleeping-rooms 
only ;  the  school-rooms  are  on  the  first 
floor.  The  children  provided  for  are 
those  dependent  on  the  public  for  support, 
preference  being  given  to  the  children  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  those  who  are 
in  the  county  poor-houses.  It  was  de- 
clared in  the  act  organizing  the  school 
that  the  special  object  was  to  provide 


temporary  homes  for  the  children  until 
they  could  be  placed  in  good  families  un- 
der a  contract  ensuring  them  good  treat- 
ment and  a  fair  elementary  education. 
While  they  remained  in  the  school  they 
were  to  be  educated  in  the  branches  usu- 
ally taught  in  the  common  schools,  and 
were  to  have  proper  physical  and  moral 
training.  After  they  were  sixteen  years 
of  age,  they  were  not  to  be  retained  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Board.  Attention 
is  called  in  this  report  to  the  fact  that 
"  this  is  not  a  reformatory  institution,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptance  of  that  term. 
Magistrates  have  no  authority  to  send 
children  here,  directly  or  indirectly ;  not 
even  the  Judge  of  Probate,  as  he  simply 
decides  on  the  question  of  dependence. 
When  there  is  a  vacancy  here  for  a  county, 
then  the  only  material  questions  for  the 
Judge  to  decide  are.  Is  the  child  depend- 
ent on  the  public  for  support,  and  is  he 
healthy,  mentally  and  physically  ?  There 
is  nothing  penal  about  the  procedure 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  Misdemeanors, 
crimes,  or  vagrancy  do  not  open  the  doors 
of  this  school  for  any.  The  dependent 
child,  through  the  manner  prescribed,  is 
sent  here  to  a  temporary  home,  which  is 
a  public  school,  where  he  is,  for  the  time 
he  is  here,  maintained  and  educated  by 
the  State.  There  is  no  taint  of  crime  at- 
taching to  any  child  by  reason  of  his  be- 
ing an  inmate  of  this  school." 

By  investigation  it  has  been  discovered 
that  there  are  now  in  the  State  839  chil- 
dren admissable  to  the  school,  while  pro- 
vision is  made  for  only  about  half  that 
number.  Professor  Zelotes  Truesdel,  the 
superintendent,  reports  the  institution 
already  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  al- 
though it  was  not  opened  for  the  reception 
of  children  till  the  21st  day  of  May,  1874. 
We  understand  that  he  proposes  to  intro- 
duce the  kindergarten  system  of  instruc- 
tion. In  his  report  he  says :  "  Our  chil- 
dren, in  most  cases,  come  to  us  in  an 
uncultivated  condition,  many  of  them 
with  pernicious  habits — indolence,  lying, 
swearing  and  fighting  being  a  common 
practice  of  many  of  the  boys."  "All  who 
are  old  enough  to  perform  physical  labor 
work  three  hours  each  day.    They  are 
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employed  in  the  dining-room,  in  the 
kitchen,  in  the  laundry,  in  taking  care  of 
the  cottages,  in  the  tailor  shop  and  on  the 
farm."  "Each  child  attends  school  43^ 
hours  a  day— 2J^  hours  in  the  forenoon 
and  two  hours  during  the  afternoon.'* 
**  We  have  five  cottages  with  thirty^ix 
children  in  each."  "These  cottages  are 
the  homes  of  the  children;  here  they 
sleep,  play,  read,  sew  and  receive  instruc- 
tion m  deportment,  morals  and  manners." 
Professor  Trucsdel  was  formerly  super- 
intendcnt  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Flint, 
but  the  State,  recognizing  his  superior 
fitness  for  the  position,  chose  him  as  the 
director  of  this  new  enterprise — as  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  Public  School. 
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BATIO  AND  PBOPOBTION. 

BY  W.  L.  BAI^KIN,  WAUKESHA. 

An  article  in  the  January  number  of 
this  Journal  has  suggested  the  offer  of  a 
contribution  on  the  subject  of  Ratio  and 
Proportion.  It  is  a  subject  which  the 
writer  has  found  a  peculiarly  interesting 
one,  in  teaching  Arithmetic,  and  he  begs 
leave  to  present  somewhat  in  detail  his 
method  of  developing  the  subject. 

Let  us  suppose  the  class  before  us, 
ready  to  listen  and  to  answer: 

Ratio  is  the  quotient  arising  from  di- 
viding one  number  by  another.  It  is 
therefore  the  result  of  division  and  all  its 
principles  arc  derivable  from  the  laws  of 
division.  Given  the  example  in  division, 
24r^,  what  is  the  dividend?  24.  The 
divisor?  4.  The  quotient?  0.  From  24 
how  do  we  derive  4  ?  Divide  by  6.  From 
4  how  do  we  get  24?  Multiply  by  6.  Six 
then  expresses  the  relation  between  the 
two  numbers.  It  is  the  stepping  stone  by 
(vhich  we  ascend  or  descend  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Writing  the  numbers  one  over  the  other, 
thus,  *,*,  what  have  we?  A  fraction. 
What  has  the  dividend  become?  The 
numerator.  The  divisor?  The  dcnomi- 
nator.  The  quotient?  The  value  of  the 
fraction,  thus :  value  of  *}  —  6.  Here  we 
have  a  complete  correspondence  of  terms 
and  of  relations.  The  numerator  divided 
by  0  gives  the  denominator;  the  denomi- 


nator multiplied  by  6  gives  the  numer- 
ator. 

Now  these  terms  may  be  written  in  a 
third  way,  24:4.  The  two  terms  together 
are  here  called  a  couplet;  the  former,  the 
antecedent^  the  latter  the  consequent,  and 
their  quotient  the  rcUio.  The  terms  and 
their  relations  are  the  same  as  in  division 
and  in  fractions.  And  there  are  only 
three  possible  problems  in  Ratio.  (1.) 
Given  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent, 
how  find  the  ratio  ?  Ans.  Divide  the  an- 
tecedent by  the  consequent.  (2.)  Given 
the  antecedent  and  the  ratio,  how  find  the 
consequent  ?  Ans.  Divide  the  antecedent 
by  the  ratio.  (3.)  Given  the  consequent 
and  the  ratio,  how  find  the  antecedent? 
Ans.  Multiply  the  consequent  by  the  ra 
tio.  Let  this  be  thoroughly  explained 
and  illustrated  by  sufficient  examples. 
Observe  that  of  the  three  terms,  one  is 
the  product  of  the  other  two.  Hence 
when  it  is  given  and  one  of  the  factors, 
the  process  is  division.  When  the  two 
factors  are  given,  the  process  is  multipli- 
cation. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  two  terms  of  a 
couplet  are  given,  what  can  be  obtained 
from  them  ?  The  ratio.  When  one  term 
and  the  ratio  are  given,  what  can  be 
found?  The  other  term.  Now  suppose 
there  are  two  couplets  having  the  same 
ratio;  of  what  use  will  one  couplet  be  in 
supplying  a  missing  term  in  the  other 
couplet  ?  Ans.  The  first  couplet  will  give 
the  ratio;  this  ratio  used  in  the  second 
couplet  either  as  a  multiplier  or  as  a  di- 
visor  will  give  the  missing  term.  To 
illustrate :  Suppose  42  the  antecedent  of 
another  couplet  having  the  same  ratio  as 
24  to  4,  what  will  be  the  consequent? 
Ans.  The  ratio  is  6,  and  42  divided  by  6 
gives  7.  Hencci  the  couplet  is  42:7.  The 
consequent  in  another  couplet  of  equal 
ratio  is  2^,  what  will  be  the  antecedent  ? 
Ans.  It  will  be  2%  multiplied  by  6,  equal 
to  16.  And  the  couplet  is  16: 2?^.  We 
have  then  24:4=42:7^  16: 2 «i,  the  ratio 
in  each  case  being  6. 

Now  an  equality  of  two  ratios  is  called 
9k  proportion^  and  is  written  24:4::42:7, 
meaning  simply  that  the  ratio  of  24  to  4 
equals  the  ratio  of  42  to  7.    It  involves 
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two  conplets  and  four  terms.  If  three  of 
these  arc  given,  the  fourth  may  always  be 
found.  How?  The  three  given  terms 
will  of  course  include  one  couplet  and 
one  odd  term.  The  full  couplet  will  give 
the  ratio;  the  odd  term,  multiplied  or 
divided  by  this  ratio,  will  give  the  fourth 
term.  Let  this  also  be  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  examples,  in  which  each  of  the 
four  terms  successively  shall  be  required. 
Insist  in  every  case  upon  the  pupiPs  find- 
ing the  rdiio^  as  a  separate  quantity ,wheth- 
er  flractional  or  entire,  and  using  this  as  a 
factor  in  passing  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  This  is  the  philosophic  way 
of  solving  proportion,  in  accordance  with 
the  definition  of  proportion ;  and  the  pu- 
pil should  have  so  clear  an  understanding 
of  the  method  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  in 
every  case,  if  required. 

There  is,  however,  another  method 
which  is  very  often  more  convenient,  and 
which  we  may  now  briefly  allude  to. 

The  definition  of  a  proportion  is  an 
equality  of  ratios.  A  property  of  propor- 
tions is  that  the  product  of  the  extremes 
equals  the  product  of  the  means.  In  the 
proportion  24:4:: 42: 7,  the  product  of  24 
X7=168,  and  the  product  of  4X^2=^168. 
How  may  this  be  shown  to  bo  true  of 
proportions  in  general?  We  will  give 
two  proofs. 

First.  From  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Take  any  given  ratio,  such  as  5 :  15.  What 
shall  we  multiply  its  two  terms  by,  to 
produce  equal  products  ?  Evidently  not 
by  the  same  number,  for  then  the  ratio 
will  remain  unchanged ;  but  the  less  term 
must  have  a  greater  multiplier,  and  as 
many  times  greater  as  the  term  is  times 
less,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  multipliers  must 
equal  the  ratio  of  terms,  taken  in  inverse 
order.  If  15  is  multiplied  by  2,  5,  which 
is  %  of  15,  must  be  multiplied  by  3  times 
2,  or  6.  The  terms  and  their  multipliers 
arranged  in  order,  give  the  proportion, 
5:15:: 2:6.  Hence,  having  two  equal  ra- 
tios, or  a  proportion,  the  first  antecedent 
multiplied  by  the  second  consequent, 
equals  the  second  antecedent  multiplied 
by  the  first  consequent.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  product  of  the  extremes  equals 

the  product  of  the  means. 
«— Vol.VrNo.8. 


Second  Demonstration.  Take  the  propor- 

a        e 
tiona:&::c:d.    Then  —  —  —.        Now,  if 

h       d 
these  equal  quantities  are  multiplied  by 
6,  the  products  will  be  equal.    Multiply- 

ing,  we  have  a  = Again,  multiply- 

d 
ing  both  quantities  by  d,  we  have  ayCd-^ 
bXC'  But  a  and  d  are  extremes  and  b  and 
c  are  means.  Hence,  &c.  (This  demon- 
stration  does  not  presuppose  any  knowl- 
edge of  Algebra.) 

This  property  of  proportions  is  made 
the  basis  of  their  solution.  When  three 
terms  are  given,  they  will  be  either  two 
means  and  an  extreme,  or  two  extremes 
and  a  mean.  The  product  of  either  ex- 
tremes or  means  divided  by  the  odd  term, 
will  give  the  fourth  term. 

A  compound  ratio  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying  together  the  corresponding  terms 
of  two  or  more  single  couplets.  The  ra- 
tio will  then  be  the  product  of  the  simple 
ratios.  Every  compound  couplet  may  be 
reduced  to  a  simple  one  by  performing 
the  multiplication  indicated. 

A  compound  proportion  is  usually  an 
equality  between  a  simple  and  a  com- 
pound ratio.  It  is  solved  upon  the  prin- 
ciples explained  above ;  every  compound 
term  being  treated  just  as  a  simple  term. 

In  our  next  article  we  will  discuss 
direct  and  inverse  ratio,  and  their  applica- 
tion  to  the  solution  of  problems. 


PBOBLEHS. 

1.  A  licensed  liquor  agent  received 
from  his  predecessor  $32.17  in  cash,  and 
$57.54  in  liquors.  During  the  year  he 
sold  liquor  to  the  amount  of  $102.97.  He 
also  bought  liquors  for  which  he  paid 
$59.01,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  he 
turned  over  to  his  successor  in  ofl^ce 
liquors  to  the  amount  of  $31.37.  His  sal- 
ary for  his  services  was  $25.00.  Query — 
Was  he  indebted  to  the  town,  or  was  the 
town  indebted  to  him  ?  and  what  was  the 
indebtedness  either  way  ?  A  form  of  his 
account,  with  solution,  would  be  desira- 
ble. 

2.  I  hold  six  cents  in  my  right  hand, 
and  a  certain  number  (not  named)  in  my 
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left  hand.  Now  if  I  multiply  the  num- 
ber in  both  hands  bj  the  number  (not 
named)  in  my  left  hand,  the  product  will 
be  112.  It  is  required  by  an  arithmetical 
process,  without  recourse  to  algebraic 
quantities,  to  determine  the  number  not 
named.  A  formula  or  rule  for  perform- 
ing similar  examples,  arithmetically, 
would  constitute  a  perfect  solution. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  above  exam- 
ples w^orked  and  explained  in  your  next 
JouKNAL  OF  Education. 

A  Sl'bscribek. 


Government  Should  Not  Teach  Re- 
ligion.— Our  government  cannot  give  re- 
ligious education;  because  while  pro- 
tectirfg  each  citizen  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  his  own  religion,  as  a  sa- 
cred matter  between  him  and  his  Maker, 
and  thus  tolerating  all  religions,  it  has 
none  of  its  own,  and  cannot  favor  any 
sect  or  denomination  or  class. 

The  whole  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
of  the  several  States,  prohibits  the  estab- 
lishment either  directly  or  indirectly  of  a 
State  religion ;  or  the  showing  any  favor 
or  giving  any  protection,  privileges,  or 
financial  support  to  one  religious  sect 
more  than  to  another.  Protection  to  all 
equally,  but  support  to  none,  is,  on  this 
point,  the  organic  law  of  America. 

If  the  churches  would  not  interfere 
with  the  government's  secular  education, 
but  would  devote  the  whole  of  their 
strength  to  giving,  in  their  own  places 
and  manner,  religious  education,  they 
and  the  government,  though  working  in 
different  spheres  and  different  buildings, 
would  act  in  entire  harmon3%  and  would 
in  the  end  produce  the  best  possible  gen- 
eral result.  By  simply  protecting  reli- 
gion,  but  not  teaching  it,  government  is, 
BS  a  matter  of  fact,  giving  the  utmost 
genuine  vitality  and  strength  to  the  rel  i- 
gious  clement. 


Schools  the  Preventitive  op  Pau- 
perism.— An  examination  of  the  statistics 
of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  of  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  indicate 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  pauperism 


is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  education  of 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  that  is,  as  educa- 
tion increases,  pauperism  decreases,  and 
as  education  decreases,  pauperism  increas- 
es. The  same  rule  holds  good  in  our 
country.  Taking  the  three  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  for  illus- 
tration, we  find  that  of  the  illiterate  per- 
sons one  in  ten  is  a  pauper;  while  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  only  one  in  three 
hundred  is  a  pauper.  In  other  words,  a 
given  number  of  persons  suffered  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  furnish  on  the  average 
thirty  times  as  many  paupers  as  the  same 
person  would  if  required  to  get  such  an 
education  as  our  free  public  schools  af- 
ford. Add  to  this  that  they  furnish  also 
ten  times  tJie  number  of  criminals^  and  the 
right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  government, 
as  the  protector  of  society,  to  enforce 
general  education  is  clear,  for  it  is  the 
plain  obligation  of  government  to  protect 
society,  against  pauperism  and  crime. 


Crime  and  Ignorance. — In  France, 
from  1867  to  1869,  one-half  the  inhabi- 
tants could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and 
this  one-half  furnished  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  persons  arrested  for  crime, 
and  eighiy-seven  per  cent,  of  those  con- 
victed. In  other  words,  an  ignorant  per- 
son, on  the  average,  committed  seven 
times  the  number  of  crimes  that  one  noi 
ignorant  did. 

In  the  six  New  England  States  of  our 
own  country,  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  ten  years, 
can  neither  read  nor  write ;  yet  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  crime  in  those  States  is  com- 
mitted by  this  small  minority;  in  other 
words,  a  person  there  without  education 
commits  fifty-three  times  as  many  crimes 
as  one  with  education. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  an  ig- 
norant person  commits  on  the  average 
seven  times  the  number  of  crimes  that 
one  who  can  read  and  write  commits,  and 
in  the  whole  United  States  the  illiterate 
person  commits  ten  times  the  number  of 
crimes  that  the  educated  one  does. 

The  above  facts  are  derived  from  offi- 
cial statistics. 


Illegal  Schools- 
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ILLEGAL  SCIIOOLS-AN  IXPOBTANT  MATTER. 

BY  A  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  following  communication  was  not 
sent  for  insertion  in  the  Journal,  so  far 
as  we  know,  and  tlie  name  of  the  writer 
is  therefore  withheld.  The  problem  dis- 
cussed is  an  important  one,  and  the  rem- 
edy suggested  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  The  facts  stated 
by  the  writer — and  similar  ones  exist  in 
every  direction — furnish  a  new  and  co- 
gent reason  for  the  measure  presented  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools  in  some  consid- 
erable  degree  by  a  State  Tax.  This  would 
make  it  possible  to  control  and  in  good 
measure  correct  the  evil  complained  of: 
Dtar  Sir — We  have  in  this  county— and 
there  are  such  in  other  counties — locali- 
ties which  are  exclusively  occupied  by  a 
foreign  element,  not  a  single  one  of  whom 
can  understand  English.  On  account  of 
national  and  church  prejudices,  these 
people  do  not  take  kindly  to  our  public 
schools  and  often  refuse  to  send  to  them. 
Sometimes  this  animosity  is  carried  far- 
ther and  the  districts  wholly  refuse  or 
neglect  to  provide  five  months  legal 
school,  stating  that  they  are  willing  to 
loose  the  '*  school  fund  income"  and  risk 
the  legal  consequences.  Schools  have 
been  taught  in  this  county  by  persons 
who  were  never  examined  under  our 
system,  and  they  have  been  paid  from 
the  public  moneys  of  the  district  treasury. 
Other  schools  have  been  taught  and  paid 
for  as  above  in  which  not  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish was  taught  from  beginning  to  end  of 
a  three  or  four  months  term. 

Now,  I  ask  how  these  districts  can  be 
reached?  As  I  understand  the  school 
law,  complaints  and  prosecutions  must 
come  from  people  resident  in  the  districts 
committing  the  irregularities.  But  as 
these  people  are  all  of  one  nationality 
and  one  mind,  they  all  concur  in  cover- 
ing up  and  upholding  their  way  of  hand- 
ling the  school  business,  and  consequent- 
ly the  practice  grows  and  is  copied  by 
other  districts  and  while  wanting  to  stop 
their  way  of  doing,  I  do  not  see  how  to 
take  hold  of  it. 


I  think  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
way  would  be  to  make  the  school  moneys 
come  wholly  or  in  great  part  from  the 
State  and  not  depend  on  district  appro- 
priations to  the  same  extent  as  now ;  then 
if  the  people  failed  to  comply  with  the 
law,  their  loss  would  be  severe  enough  to 
make  them  realize  that  transgression  is 
hard.  They  say  the  school  fund  income 
amounts  to  little  or  nothing  toward  sup- 
porting a  year's  school,  and  it  takes  noth- 
ing from  them  which  they  have  had  in 
possession  and  consequently  they  say 
they  can  not  have  lost  anything  because 
they  never  had  it  to  lose. 

I  think  we  need  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
problem  of  Americanizing  the  enormous 
emigration  poured  into  Wisconsin,  espe- 
cially where  tlioy  settle  in  large  commu- 
nities to  tlic  total  exclusion  of  other 
nationalities.    Respectfully  yours, 


The  following  from  a  teacher  names 
another  remedy  proposed  by  an  intelli- 
gent German: 

There  is  another  subject  that  I  am 
asked  to  write  you  about.  It  is  the  num- 
ber of  months  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools  in  order  to  entitle 
them  to  public  money.  Now  many  of 
the  German  districts  take  advantage  of 
the  law  and  hold  school  only  five  months. 

They  do  so  in  this  district  and  Mr. 

here  says  they  would  have  but  three 
months  if  the  law  would  allow.  For  this 
reason  he  thinks  that  there  should  be  7 
or  at  least  6  months  required,  and  he 
wishes  me  to  write  to  you  about  it.  He 
is  the  only  educated  man  around  here, 
and  though  a  German  by  birth,  he  is  also 
a  thorough  American.  Living  here  for 
years  as  he  has,  he  knows  j ust  what  trouble 
the  wooden  sJioes  make  in  educational  mat- 
ters. 

m  ■  » 

Despise  a  man,  and  you  become  of  the 
the  kind  you  would  make  him;  love  him 
and  you  lift  him  into  yours. 


He  who  commences  with  certainty  will 
end  with  doubts,  but  he  w^ho  is  content 
to  begin  with  doubts  may  end  with  cer- 
talnt}'. 
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We  have  received  the  following,  and 
submit  them  for  answer : 

Bear  Sir — I  should  be  pleased  lo  have 
an  explanation  given  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason 
"Why  Ihe  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles? 

2.  What  would  be  the  climate,  suppos- 
ing the  earth's  axis  to  be  horizontal  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit? 

3.  Why  would  the  inclination  of  the 
earth  affect  the  climate  ? 

4.  Supposing  the  earth's  inclination  to 
be  30**,  or  any  other  degree,  how  would 
we  ascertain  the  width  of  the  several 
zones  V 

5.  How  do  we  ascertain  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  longitude  to  any  distance  from 
the  equator  ? 

0.  Is  the  length  of  the  longest  day,  at 
the  equator,  «rac%  twelve  hours?  How 
do  we  ascertain  the  length  of  the  days  at 
various  places,  as  at  the  tropica  and  polar 
circles  ? 

7.  Why  were  the  polar  circles  placed 
2SJ4''  from  the  poles? 

The  above  questions  I  do  not  under- 
stand as  fully  as  I  desire,  and  if  you  will 
write  out  clear  explanations  for  me,  I  will 
be  much  pleased.  The  geography  states 
tliat  the  days  are  always  exactly  twelve 
hours  long  at  the  equator.  It  would 
seem  to  me  as  if  there  must  be  a  varia- 
tion as  the  sun  moves  north  or  south  from 
the  equator.  If  I  am  not  asking  too 
much  I  should  also  like  to  receive  an 
answer  in  regard  to  exactly  how  the  United 
States  obtained  all  of  their  territory,  and 
what  are  the  portions  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent sources.  I  have  examined  several 
histories,  but  they  do  not  agree.  The 
Louisiana  Tract  is  somewhat  doubtful  in 
my  mind.  A  Teacher. 

We  can  investigate  severally  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter  and  mind,  as  we  can 
severally  the  constitution  of  the  earth, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  heavens ;  we 
seek  the  boundary  line  of  their  junction, 
as  the  child  chases  the  horizon,  only  to 
discover  that  it  flies  as  we  pursue  it  — 
Man.id. 


On  the  Proper  Method  of  Stodylng  LAiir«a««. 
BY  A.  F.  NORTH,  PEWAUKEE. 

A  boy  is  educated,  so  far  as  school  is 
concerned,  when  he  can  read  intelligibly 
and  intelligently,  reason  logically  and 
express  himself  clearly  and  correctly, 
orally  and  with  the  pen;  because  all 
knowledge  is  then  within  his  grasp  and 
he  can  utilize  it,  its  acquisition  being 
simply  a  matter  of  time  and  labor.  This 
amount  of  education  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  state  should  receive,  and  the  school 
that  fails  to  do  this  for  every  child  of  fair 
capacity  attending  regularly,  is  itself  a 
failure.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  schol- 
ars who  are  able  to  do  the  last,  viz :  to 
express  themselves  correctly  and  clearly, 
are  the  exception.  On  every  hand  we 
hear  the  excuse,  "  I  understand  it,  but  I 
can't  tell  it.'*  Now  the  power  of  express- 
ing is  the  complement  of  knowing,  and 
the  inability  to  tell  what  one  knows  is 
primi  facie  evidence  that  there  is  some 
defect  of  knowledge.  Any  system  of  ed- 
ucation that  ignores  the  culture  of  this 
power  of  stating  what  one  thinks  in  good 
plain  English,  is  not  worthy  the  name. 
No  amount  of  declaiming  the  words  of 
others  can  take  its  place.  Yet  schools 
of  all  grades  send  out  hundreds  of  pupils 
annually  deficient  in  this  respect,  and 
this  for  no  other  reason  than  the  very 
plain  one— they  have  never  systematical- 
ly taught  them  the  art. 

It  is  true,  many  months  have  been 
spent  in  the  so-called  study  of  grammar. 
It  may  be  both  English  and  classical. 
The  pupil  can  parse  and  construe  and  do 
all  things  of  a  technical  and  formal  kind 
which  are  so  dear  to  the  perfunctory 
teacher,  but  he  cannot  use  his  native  lan- 
guage, and  this  simply  because  he  has 
not  been  trai?ied  to  do  so.  The  fact  is, 
teachers  in  general  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  teach  the  science  of  language 
without  bringing  the  student  in  conscious 
contact  with  the  language  itself.  We 
have  attempted  the  folly  of  teaching  the 
science  of  language  in  order  to  acquire 
its  use,  instead  of  developing  its  science 
in  its  use,  and  this  to  the  detriment  of 
both  the  ends  sought  in  education,  to  w^it : 
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tlie  acquisition  of  scientific  habits  of 
thought,  and  practical  power  in  the  use 
of  the  matter  of  study. 

Thoughtful  teachers  and  scholars  have 
been  conscious  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things.  The  scholars  from  a  sense  of 
lack  of  healthy  interest  in  grammatical 
studies,  and  the  teachers  from  observing 
that  the  most  fluent  technical  gramma- 
rians Tvere  very  often  far  from  being  the 
most  fluent  and  correct  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. 

A  cause  of  this  state  of  things  which 
itself  may  have  been  a  consequence,  is 
found  in  the  character  of  our  text-books. 
The  authors  of  our  grammars  have  nei- 
ther lacked  industry  nor  erudition,  but 
their  plan  is  faulty,  and  our  teachers  have 
been  controlled  by  the  text-books.  With- 
in the  last  few  years  text-books  radically 
diflferent  have  been  prepared  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  Hadley's  Language  Les- 
sons. But  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
best  adapted  to  every  grade  of  school  is 
HarperU  Language  Series,  by  Professor 
Swinton. 

The  principle  upon  which  tliesc  works 
arc  constructed  is  the  rational  one  in  ed- 
ucation, viz :  If  you  would  have  a  Bcfiolar 
underHhnd  anything  Jiate  him  do  it.  The 
scholar  is  set  about  composing  from  the 
beginning,  not  in  an  aimless  way,  but 
with  some  specific  point  of  importance 
in  view.  It  may  be  the  proper  use  of 
capitals  and  the  period— \\iQ  agreement  of 
the  subject  and  wrft — the  proper  form  of 
adjectives— \\iQ  proper  form,  use  and  posi- 
tion of  adverbs — of  phrases  and  clauses, 
etc.  One  thing  at  a  lime,  and  that  clearly 
presented.  Nor  are  they  expected  to 
spin  these  out  of  an  empty  head.  The 
teacher  does  not  require  them  as  of  old, 
Pharaoh-like,  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  The  material  is  provided  in  the 
text-book,  and  they  ai'c  to  put  it  in  proper 
form,  in  regard  to  penmanship,  spelling 
and  style.  Each  scholar  submits  his  com- 
position to  one  of  his  fellow-students  for 
criticism,  who  in  a  letter  in  his  best  style 
to  the  teacher,  reports  what  he  finds  ex- 
cellent or  amiss.  The  teacher  in  turn 
carefully  examines  both  notes  and  com. 


position  and  returns  with  such  remarks 
as  they  demand,  and  closes  with  an  oral 
examination  with  regard  to  the  laws  of 
language  specially  involved  in  the  ex- 
ercise. 

I  have  adopted  this  system  in  my 
school  this  term  with  the  most  satisfacto- 
ry results.  The  scholars  enter  into  it 
with  zeal  and  pleasure.  By  it  they  learn 
at  the  same  time,  business  habits,  pen- 
manship, orthography,  grammar  and 
composition.  Everything  about  it  is 
practical.  Of  course  it  involves  some  la- 
bor both  to  scholar  and  teacher ;  but  it  is 
most  productive  labor.  Teachers  who 
care  more  for  their  pay  than  for  the  pro- 
gress of  their  scholars,  or  who  lack 
gumption,  will  not  favor  this  method, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  teachers  who  aro 
in  earnest  will  find  it  the  thing  they  have 
been  desiring,  and  will  find  their  reward 
for  the  extra  labor  that  devolves  upon 
them  in  the  manifest  improvement  of 
their  schools. 

From  what  I  know  of  the  agent  for 
these  works— W.  J.  Button,  117  State 
street,  Chicago — I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  send  specimen  copies  to  any  teach- 
er or  member  of  school  board  applying 
for  the  same,  upon  enclosing  a  few  cents 
for  postage.  The  middle  one  of  the  se- 
ries, entitled  "Language  Lessons,"  is  in 
my  judgment  best  adapted  for  our  com- 
mon schools.  I  hope  those  interested  in 
education  will  interest  themselves  in  this 
matter,  that  our  children  may  no  longer 
have  it  said  of  them  that  everything  of  a 
practical  nature  has  to  be  acquired  by 
them  after  leaving  school. 


METRIC  STA5BABDS. 


BY  rnOF.  J.  T.  LOVEWELL,  NEW    II.VTEN, 
CONNECTICUT. 

The  Metric  System  had  its  origin  in  a 
report  from  a  committee  of  the  French 
Academy,  to  whom  Talleyrand's  motion 
for  an  improved  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  had  been  referred  to  the  Na- 
tional  Assembly  in  1890.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  this  report, 
a  Commission  of  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tific men,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  for- 
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eign  countries,  were  appointed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  construct- 
ing the  definitive  standards. 

Acting  under  their  direction  the  me- 
clianiciaui  Lenoir,  constructed  two  plati- 
num and  twelve  iron  metres. 

One  of  the  platinum  metres  was,  by  act 
of  the  Assembly,  Dec.  9, 1799,  made  the 
legal  standard  and  deposited  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Archives,  from  which  circumstance, 
it  has  since  been  known  as  the  Mdrt  (hs 
Archices.  It  is  a  platinum  bar  of  rectan- 
gular form,  having  a  breadth  of  25  mm. 
(0.984  in.)  and  thickness  of  3.5  mm.  (0.138 
in.)  The  ends  are  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  length,  and  a  straight  line 
betv,een  them,  taken  at  0'  centigrade,  is 
the  true  length  of  the  metre.  This  kind 
of  metre  is  what  the  French  call  Mttrc  a 
houtSy  or  end  standard  metre. 

The  other  platinum  metre  is  kept  at  the 
Observatory  of  Paris  as  the  accessible 
representative  of  the  standard,  while  the 
twelve  iron  metres  were  distributed  among 
foreign  countries ;  and  one  of  them  is  In 
possession  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  next  most  important  unit  in  the 
metric  system  is  the  killogramme,  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  distilled 
water  at  its  maximum  density. 

The  French  Commission  had  two  rep- 
resentatives of  this  weight  constructed 
by  Fortin.  One  was  of  platinum  and  the 
other  of  brass,  and  the  former  was  made 
a  legal  standard,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  metre,  and  deposited  w^ith  it;  hence 
it  is  known  as  the  Killogramme  des  Ar- 
chives.  It  is  a  cylinder  39.4  mm.  {\}^  in.) 
in  diameter,  and  39.7  mm.  high,  with  the 
edges  slightly  rounded. 

The  brass  killogramme  was  intended  as 
the  commercial  standard,  and  was  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  surmounted  by 
a  knob,  the  uniform  shape,  adopted  in 
France,  for  brass  weights.  It  was  depos- 
ited  at  the  Ministere  de  I'Intericure, 
Paris. 

A  platinum  copy  of  the  standard  killo- 
gramme is  kept  at  the  Paris  Observatory, 
and  this,  w^ith  the  metre,  kept  at  the  same 
place,  arc  considered  next  in  authority  to 
the  standards  of  the  Archives. 


Tlie  metric  system  in  spite  of  its  ad- 
vantages and  the  almost  unanimous  sup- 
port of  scientific  men  met  with  much  op- 
position at  first,  and  did  not  come  into 
common  use,  even  in  France,  till  a  strin- . 
gent  law  for  that  purpose  was  enacted  in 
1837.  Since  then  it  has  made  its  way 
rapidly,  so  that  now,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Barnard's  "Metric  System,"  pub- 
lished in  1872,  it  has  been  adopted,  in 
full,  by  twenty-one  governments,  repre- 
senting 330,419,595  people ;  and  is  parti- 
ally adopted  or  permitted,  as  in  the  United 
States,  by  ten  other  countries,  including 
Great  Britain. 

With  a  view  to  secure  uniformity  and 
establish  a  truly  international  system  of 
weights  and  measures  a  Commission  was 
appointed  in  1869  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. At  a  late  meeting  of  this  Commis- 
sion twenty-nine  governments  were  repre- 
sented by  fifty  members,  and  in  spite  of 
the  jealousies  and  delays,  induced  by  war 
and  other  causes,  the  Commission  are 
now  actually,  through  their  agents  in 
Paris,  engaged  in  constructing  interna- 
tional standards  for  length  and  weight 
which  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 

The  standards  of  the  Archives  will  be 
the  basis  of  these  international  standards, 
but  the  form  of  the  metric  bars  will  be 
novel  and  ingenious. 

The  metre  a  bouts,  or  end  standard 
metre,  is  not  thought  so  convenient  for 
comparison  as  the  metre  a  traits  or  line 
metre.  In  the  latter  the  bar  is  made  a 
little  longer  than  the  required  standard, 
and  the  metre  is  the  distance  between  two 
very  fine  lines  traced  upon  it  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  the  bar.  To  insure  the 
distance  being  taken  in  the  neutral  axis 
of  the  bar,  sometimes  cylindrical  holes 
are  drilled  in  the  side  of  the  bar  and  the 
lines  traced  on  the  bottoms  of  these 
holes.  This  is  inconvenient  on  many  ac- 
counts ;  and  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
have  a  bar  with  a  cross  section  somewhat 
like  the  letter  X.  The  section  is  repre- 
sented better  by  dividing  the  X  by  a  per- 
pendicular into  two  equal  parts,  and  join- 
ing these  by  a  band  3  mm.  broad  which 
is  the  thickness  of  other  parts  of  the 
cross  section.    This  band  is  placed  low 
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•cnougli  so  that  its  upper  surface  lies  in 
the  center  of  gravity  as  well  as  in  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  bar,  and  furnishes  a 
plane  for  tracing  the  lines  which  deter- 
mine the  metre  and  any  of  its  sub-divis- 
ions that  may  be  thought  necessary.  Tlie 
bar,  as  first  constructed,  is  103  centimetres 
in  length  and  has  a  square  section  of  3 
•centimetres  (nearly  |  inches).  It  is  bro*t 
to  the  required  X  lorm  by  planing  longi- 
tudinal grooves  in  each  of  the  four  sides 
and  then  finishing  by  drawing. 

The  important  question  of  a  material 
for  these  standards  was  settled  by  chosing 
jan  alloy  of  pure  platinum  with  10  per 
cent,  of  iridium.  This  composition  is 
unalterable  by  the  ordinary  action  of  fire, 
•water  and  other  chemical  agents.  It  is 
■elastic,  strong,  and  nearly  equals  temper- 
ed steel  in  hardness.  Besides,  it  has 
nearly  the  same  coefficient  of  expansion 
AS  the  standards  of  the  Archives  which 
facilitates  the  comparison  with  these 
original  prototypes. 

To  secure  homogeneity  of  structure 
and  perfect  uniformity  in  all  the  stand- 
ards, it  was  deemed  best  to  fuse  the  entire 
amount  of  platinum-iridium  into  a  single 
ingot  which  weigned  250  killogrammes 
or  551.15  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  difficulty  of  this  preliminary  ope- 
jation  may  be  imagined  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  melting  point  of  platinum  is 
1900"*  Centigrade,  and  that  of  iridium  is 
about  2400^  C.  or  iSSS**  Fahrenheit.  The 
melting,  however,  was  successfully  per- 
formed by  a  blast  flame  of  oxy-hydrogen 
gas. 

The  occasion  was  of  sufficient  interest 
to  secure  the  presence  of  President  Mac 
Mahon  and  a  large  number  of  distinguish- 
ed guests  and  officials.  The  ingot  as  first 
cast  was  about  44  9  in.  long  and  5.9  in. 
broad  and  3.8  in.  high. 

It  was  forged  next  by  a  hammer  weigh- 
ing over  11,000  lbs.  until  brought  into  a 
bar  whose  cross  section  was  2.5  mm.  The 
defining  lines  arc  to  be  cut  with  a  dia- 
mond point  and  each  transverse  line  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  longitudi- 
nal lines  1  mm.  apart.  The  intercepted 
portion  defines  the  length  of  the  metre. 
These  lines  will  not  be  over  .003  mm.  in 


breadth—:!.  «.,  ii^i^nr  ^^  *^  xnoXx  or  far  too 
fine  to  be  easily  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye. 

According  to  *'Les  Mondes,"  the  metal 
for  these  standards  cost  about  250,000 
francs.  The  Commission  has  already  re- 
ceived orders  for  45  metres  at  the  price  of 
3,500  francs,  and  of  the  killogrammes  at 
the  price  of  1,500  francs.  There  is  con- 
siderable dispute  about  the  international 
bureau  which  it  is  proposed  to  form,  as 
to  location  and  jurisdiction. 

The  question  of  international  unifica- 
tion  of  money  standards  on  the  metric 
basis  is  of  more  difficult  solution  than 
the  above.  Our  Metrological  Society,  of 
which  Dr.  Barnard  is  President,  made 
this  one  of  their  chief  topics  in  a  recent 
meeting  in  New  York.  Then  there  are 
still  greater  difficulties  to  secure  units  of 
force,  heat,  light,  and  electricity  which 
shall  harmonize,  but  the  last  and  greatest 
difficulty  will  be  to  secure  the  requisite 
legislation  and  overcome  the  prejudices 
and  habits  of  generations. 

The  progress  of  the  last  forty  years 
warrants  the  belief  that  all  these  obstacles 
to  an  international  metrical  system  will 
be  finally  overcome. 


ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION. 

BY  A.  n.  WELD,  RIVER  FALLS. 

Private  schools,  seminaries  and  acade- 
mies often  meet  a  local  demand  which  it 
is  not  the  province  of  the  common 
schools  to  supply.  Whatever  name  or 
guise  they  assume,  if  they  are  servicea- 
ble to  the  cause  of  education,  they  arc 
worthy  of  patronage,  and  a  generous  lo- 
cal support.  But  the  i3tate,  by  extending 
its  aid  to  such  institutions  indiscrimin- 
ately, or  by  assuming  the  control  of  their 
organization  or  management,  would  en- 
cumber its  educational  system  and  waste 
its  resources  upon  the  abortive  scheme. 

But  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  by  the 
principal  educators  in  the  state  that  there 
is  need  of  better  facilities  for  elementary 
classical  instruction  than  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  provided  in  our  pub- 
lic system  of  education.  The  State  Uni- 
versity ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  preparatory  department.    To 
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effect  80  desirable  an  object,  and  to  give 
the  University  its  legitimate  stfengtli  and 
influence,  no  plan  appears  so  feasible  as 
tbe  establisbment  of  one  or  more  elemen- 
tary classical  schools,  in  which  such 
branches  only  shall  be  taught,  and  to 
such  an  extent,  as  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Letters  or  the  College  of  Arts 
in  the  University. 

The  New  England  Colleges  are  free 
from  the  incumbrance  of  preparatory 
work.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  classes  arc  already  graduates 
from  schools  and  academics  second  only 
to  the  colleges  in  their  standing,  and  in 
the  extent  of  their  course  of  study.  Some 
of  these  academies  were  nearly  co-exist- 
ent with  the  oldest  colleges,  and  by 
means  of  munificent  endowments,  have 
risen  to  a  commanding  position  in  classi- 
cal training,  and  have  become  indispens- 
able auxiliaries  to  the  college  system.  Of 
some  intermediate  academic  institutions 
of  similar  character  and  design,  there 
is  at  the  present  time  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin, an  imperative  need.  The  Uni- 
versity needs  them.  The  rural  districts 
need  them.  In  every  part  of  the  state  we 
meet  with  the  inquiry,  where  shall  I  go 
to  prepare  for  the  University?  To  the 
Normal  School  ?  These  are  restricted  by 
law  to  a  specific  end,  an  end  vitally  im- 
portant  to  popular  education  and  to  the 
eflaciency  of  our  common  schools.  To 
High  Schools?  These  for  the  most  part 
are  under  the  control  of  municipalities. 
They  may  and  often  do  afford  excellent 
facilities  for  classical  instruction,  but 
their  privileges  must  of  necessity  be 
mostly  confined  within  corporate  limits. 
Economy  convenience,  progress  and  effi- 
ciency in  our  system  of  education,  favor 
the  establishment  of  classical  high 
schools  or  academies.  They  should  be 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  de- 
sign, and  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best 
institutions  of  their  kind  in  the  country. 

When  and  how  to  move  in  such  an  en- 
terprise are  questions  which  require  for 
their  solution  comprehensive  thought, 
experience  and  prudent  deliberation.  It 
is  analagous  to  fixing  new  planets  in  the 


solar  system  in  such  relations  as  not  to 
disturb  existing  harmonies.  But  when 
the  demand  for  such  institutions  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  and  their  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  University,  and,  in  fact, 
to  all  the  colleges  in  the  state  are  fully 
understood,  then  we  may  hope  that  ways 
and  means  will  be  devised  adequate  to 
the  end  proposed.  Discussions  on  the 
subject  in  the  State  Association  of  teach- 
ers will  serve  to  awaken  interest,  and  ex- 
pose deficiencies  in  our  means  of  classi- 
cal instruction.  They  may  ultimately 
lead  to  wise  and  liberal  legislation  favor- 
able to  such  a  movement,  like  that  which 
has  in  time  past  done  great  credit  to  the 
state  in  advancing  its  educational  inter- 
ests. Such  discussion  may  also  lead  to 
private  munificence  and  local  contribu- 
tions, which  without  legislative  aid  have 
established  and  endowed  not  only  the  coU 
leges  and  professional  schools  in  New 
England,  but  most  of  her  leading  aca- 
demic  institutions. 

But  in  view  of  the  work  now  in  pro- 
gress to  perfect  the  system  oi  popular 
education,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  public  schools  and  to  increase  the  fa- 
cilities  for  the  education  of  teachers;  in 
view  of  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
State  University  for  a  more  permanent 
and  liberal  appropriations,  and  in  vtew 
of  the  partially  tried  experiment  of  mak- 
ing all  the  graded  schools  ot  the  state 
feeders  to  this  institution ;  and  in  view  of 
the  necessity  of  invoking  private,  local 
and  legislative  aid  for  the  establishment 
of  academic  schools  of  such  character 
and  standing  as  their  high  purpose  re- 
quires, it  would  seem  to  endanger  the 
success  of  so  desirable  an  enterprise,  to 
move  prematurely  towards  its  consum- 
mation. 

TEACHIKG  IN  ANSWEB  TO  A  CONSCIOUS  WAHT. 

The  question  often  arises,  What  are  the 
requisites  for  effective  teaching  ?  Various 
answers  have  been  given.  An  exhaustive 
answer  would  require  a  full  statement  of 
all  the  conditions  which  pertain  to  the 
pupil,  the  teacher,  and  the  matter  taught 
Assuming  the  presence  of  all  the  other 
conditions,  we  propose  here  to  show  that 
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the  best  permanent  efi'ect  is  prodnccd  up> 
on  the  child's  mind  when  instruction 
meets  a  rtal  toanty  when  it  answers  to  a 
prestnt  craving  of  his  mind. 

Much  yaluable  instruction  is  lost,  not 
because  it  is  above  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil,  not  because  it  is  too  abstract,  but 
because  he  has  no  relish  for  it.  He  has 
never  hungered  for  it.  If  taken  at  all,  it 
is  accompanied  with  an  unfeigned  disgust 
and  followed  by  a  mental  dyspepsia.  In 
a  majority  of  cases  it  is  in  no  proper 
sense  taken  at  all ;  it  glides  from  him  like 
water  from  an  oiled  surface.  Even  if  he 
forces  the  memory  to  retain  the  form,  his 
intellect  does  not  grasp  the  substance. 
Teaching  implies  learning,  and  learning 
15  but  the  satisfying  of  a  mental  craving. 
That  such  a  craving  exists  in  the  minds 
of  children  no  one  will  doubt.  The 
teacher  who,  at  once,  discovering  its 
whereabouts,  makes  this  the  objective 
point  for  his  earliest  movement,  shows 
himself  master  of  his  business.  He  will 
win.  The  children  will  gather  around 
him,  ply  him  with  questions  and  take  in 
his  replies  with  an  avidity  which  will 
show  that  they  are  absorbing  his  instruc 
tions  with  real  relish. 

Having  once  gained  their  confidence, 
and  having  given  them  an  unmistakable 
pledge  of  his  ability  and  desire  to  minis- 
ter to  their  real  wants,  he  is  able  to  mod. 
ify  and  change  the  current  of  these  wants 
at  pleasure.  He  who  has  amused  and 
instructed  a  child  by  pointing  out  the 
parts  of  his  toy  engine,  showing  the  pur- 
pose and  the  plan  of  their  operations,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  awakening  a  desire 
to  know  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  sev- 
eral steps  in  any  arithmetical  process,  or 
in  any  other  process  that  shall  come  up 
in  the  school-room.  He  will  be  wise 
enough,  of  course,  to  avoid  all  hasty  and 
abrupt  transitions  in  his  movement  to- 
wards the  development  of  new  wants. 
But  this  he  will  do,  and  must  do,  if  he 
perform  the  proper  function  of  a  teacher. 
In  fact,  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  teach- 
er's power.  It  IS  as  much  his  duty  to 
awaken  the  proper  aspirations  of  his  pu- 
pil as  it  is  to  guide,  cherish,  and  sustain 
them  when  awakened. 


A  child  can  be  easily  led  to  cherish  a 
fondness  for  nature  or  art,  for  science  or 
literature.  But  he  must  not  be  loaded 
down  with  crude  material  for  which 
there  has  been  no  previous  preparation. 
The  skillful  teacher  not  only  sees  the 
path  through  which  the  learner  must  be 
made  to  go,  but  gradually  opens  the  way 
by  awakening  an  intense  curiosity  to  sur- 
vey "  the  regions  beyond."  Thus  is  the 
want  created  in  anticipation  of  the  sup- 
ply. Who  cannot  remember  in  his  own 
experience  of  having  completed  a  process 
wholly  innocent  of  the  idea  that  it  ever 
had  any  purpose,  or  any  connection  with 
real  life?  What  must  we  suppose  to  be 
the  mental  state  of  children  when  made 
to  urge  their  way  through  their  daily 
tasks  without  aim  or  plan,  or  conscious- 
ness that  a  single  inward  craving  is  an- 
swered ?  To  be  more  specific :  A  child 
is  about  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Nu- 
meration  and  Notation.  The  instances 
are  rare  in  which  the  pupil  is  at  the  out- 
set put  into  sympathy  with  the  real  wants 
of  the  case — much  less  with  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  the  method  by  which 
the  want  is  answered  in  the  Arabic  sys- 
tem of  notation.  The  real  want  is  a  sys- 
tern  of  marks,  or  figures,  which  will  rep- 
resent every  number  from  zero  upward  to 
the  highest  conceivable  one.  Adopt  the 
plan  of  representing  each  number  by  a 
separate  mark,  and  you  will  fail  to  find  a 
sufficient  number  of  different  figures  to 
represent  them ;  and  if  you  could  succeed, 
it  would  cost  a  lifetime  to  master  them. 
The  mastery  of  the  Chinese  language 
would  be  a  simple  task  in  comparison 
with  it.  A  child  might  easily  be  made  to 
see  this  difficulty.  Let  him  then  see  how 
it  is  obviated  by  the  few  characters  em- 
ployed in  the  Roman  method ;  and  finally 
show  him  how  the  Arabic  method  accom- 
plishes the  same  result,  with  a  vast  ad- 
vantage in  the  matter  of  numerical  calcu- 
lation. The  time  and  labor  spent  on  this 
would  bo  more  than  repaid  by  the  facil- 
ities which  it  would  give  the  pupil  in  all 
arithmetical  processes.  What  has  been 
said  in  relation  to  a  conscious  want  as  an 
essential  antecedent  to  all  effective  teach- 
ing, is  equally  true  of  what  maybe  called 
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the  tcant»ofthe  case  in  the  various  steps  of 
a  problem.  *  ♦  ♦  *  * 
It  is  not  meant  here  to  say  that  the  pu- 
pil should  never  take  a  statement  on  trust. 
This  he  must  often  do.  But  he  who  learns 
to  take  the  statements  of  an  author  only 
as  a  sort  of  assurance  that  liis  own  re- 
searches will  lead  to  the  same  results,  will 
be  sure  to  clear  the  way,  so  far  as  can  be 
done,  of  all  misapprehension  and  doubt. 
Let  any  teacher  who  feels  conscious  of 
having  fallen  into  a  dogmaticway  of  pre- 
senting his  thoughts,  or  of  an  undue 
reliance  upon  the  text-books,  simply  ask 
himself  if  he  is  really  meeting  the  wants 
of  his  classes— if  he  is  meeting  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  his  employes,  and 
especially  if  he  is  satisfying  his  sense  of 
justice  and  duty  to  the  children  under  his 
care.  The  impressions  made  upon  the 
child  will  go  far  to  determine  his  entire 
future. — Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  Brown  Uni- 
versily,  in  N.  E.  Jour,  of  Ed, 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  recent 
address  before  the  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  are  pertinent : — 

Supervision,  strict  and  constant,  char- 
actcrizcs  all  successful  business  enter- 
prises. He  who  hires  a  dozen  laborers 
either  superintends  them  himself  or  em- 
ploys a  foreman.  Each  railroad  and 
factory  has  its  superintendent  and  assist- 
ant superintendents.  It  pays.  City  schools 
are  managed  by  business  men  on  business 
principles.  Each  city  has  its  school  su- 
perintendent, with  one  or  more  assistants. 
It  pays.  The  schools  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts alone  are  without  supervision.  To 
leave  the  hundred  teachers  of  a  county 
isolated,  without  a  plan,  without  a  direct- 
ing head,  without  supervision,  is  a  reck- 
less waste.  It  is  contrary  to  common 
sense,  and  to  all  business  principles. 

When  the  people  are  led  to  realize  the 
utter  impossibility  of  securing  the  best 
results  without  supervision,  they  will 
(leimtnd  an  efficient  county  superintend- 
ency.    It  will  pay. 

The  argument  from  experience  is  un- 
answerable.    Educational  progress  has 


ever  been  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  supervision.  Upon  this 
subject  Europe  speaks  with  startling 
emphasis.  The  experience  of  the  older 
States  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  su- 
pervision. New  York,  in  1847,  abolished 
the  county  superintendency.  Public 
clamor  demanded  this  action.  For  long 
years  the  dial  of  improvement  and  pro- 
gress was  set  back.  At  length  a  suffering 
people  clamored  for  its  restoration,  and 
in  1856  this  was  done.  For  eighteen 
j^ears  the  progress  has  been  wonderful. 
In  New  York  the  county  superintendency 
has  no  opposition. 

Pennsylvania,  as  an  educational  State, 
up  to  1854,  stood  low  indeed.  For  twenty 
years  a  superintendent  has  labored  in 
each  county  of  the  State.  Now  she  stands 
the  peer  tof  the  most  advanced.  Her  pro- 
gress during  those  years  has  been  mar- 
velous. In  all  the  State  not  a  voice  is 
raised  against  the  county  superintend- 
ency. 

Two  years  ago  Indiana  substituted  an 
efficient  county  superintendency  for  an 
inefficient  commissioner.  That  it  pays  is 
evident  from  the  report  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent the  past  year. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana has  been  benefited  $146,507.38  by 
adopting  her  system  of  county  superin- 
tendency, when  those  items  that  can  be 
considered  in  a  financial  point  of  view 
are  carefully  examined  and  the  results 
obtained.  There  are  other  and  higher 
benefits  resulting  from  this  system,  the 
results  of  which  can  only  be  seen  in  the 
general  effect  upon  the  illiteracy  of  the 
State,  which  time  alone  will  reveal,  and 
upon  the  rapid  increase  of  the  school 
funds  and  revenues,  which  is  already  in- 
dicated in  the  reports  of  this  office. 

The  county  superintendency  will  pay 
an  hundred  fold  in  dollars,  and  it  will  pay 
in  a  much  higher  sense.  The  mass  of  our 
teachers  will  always  be  comparatively  in- 
experienced ;  yet  they  deal  with  immortal 
minds.  That  they  may  labor  wisely  they 
must  needs  be  watched  over  and  directed 
by  master  workmen.  The  right  develop- 
ment of  child  mind  is  of  priceless  value. 
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No  narrow,  sordid  consideration  should 
have  weight  here.  But  let  the  people  be 
aroused  to  the  educational  value  of  the 
county  superintendency,  and  they  will 
scorn  a  policy  that  would  save  dollars 
and  ruin  minds. 

[Not  less  pertinent  are  the  remarks  be- 
low.  The  proposed  reform  in  the  manner 
of  filling  the  office  cannot  be  brought 
about  effectually,  except  we  also  get  rid 
of  the  nuisance  of  the  single  district  sys- 
tem. The  writer  below  would  remand 
the  election  to  the  school  directors.  This 
is  the  Pennsylvania  plan.  But  Pennsyl- 
vania having  the  town  system,  has  but  one 
board  of  directors  for  each  town.  We 
are  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  an  im- 
provement to  appoint  the  county  superin- 
tendent through  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  each  town  board,  provided  we  had 
the  town  boards : — Eds.  Journal.] 

That  our  system  of  county  supervision 
has  not  in  all  respects  come  up  to  our  ex- 
pectations need  not  be  denied ;  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement  all  well  inform- 
ed in  school  matters  will  readily  admit. 
But  it  is  reform  that  is  needed,  not  de- 
struction; improvement,  not  overthrow. 
A  wise  man  will  not  burn  his  barn  to  get 
rid  of  the  rats. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  reform  just 
now  is  in  the  manner  of  choosing  this 
officer.  By  the  present  plan  he  is  nomi- 
natcd  at  a  political  caucus  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  other  county  officers. 
The  other  candidates  are  named  first,  and 
then  the  superintendent  must  be  geo- 
graphically located  just  right,  or  he  must 
be  such  a  man  as  will  give  weight  to  the 
party,  or  one  who  has  done  the  party  ser- 
vice and  must  be  rewarded  by  the  nomi- 
nation,—these  and  many  other  consider- 
ations determine  the  choice  of  the  man, 
rather  than  his  fitness  for  the  work :  tluxt 
is  often  the  last  thing  considered,  if,  in- 
deed, it  be  considered  at  all.  The  only 
remarkable  thing  about  the  situation  is, 
not  that  some  incompetent  officers  have 
found  a  way  into  the  superintendency, 
but  rather  that  with  such  a  defective  sys- 
tem of  selection,  so  many  excellent  su- 
perintendents have  been  chosen ;  for  we 


have  superintendents  in  this  State  who 
would  make  their  mark  anywhere — who 
honor  the  calling  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. 

Now  we  propose  that  the  choice  of 
county  superintendent  be  taken  out  of  the 
political  caucus  altogether,  and  that  the 
duty  of  choosing  this  officer  devolve  on 
the  directors  of  the  several  districts,  who 
can  meet  biennially  for  this  purpose.  We 
would  also  have  this  convention  fix  the 
compensation,  as  an  annual  salary  per 
diem  or  otherwise.  This  plan  leaves  the 
choice  of  a  superintendent  with  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  of  his  fitness,  and 
without  any  side  issues  to  disqualify  them 
for  judging  of  his  fitness.  Geographical 
and  political  considerations  will  not  be 
in  the  way,  as  they  often  are  in  political 
nominating  conventions.  The  directors 
can  look  over  the  whole  county  and  find 
the  best  man. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  while  city 
superintendents  of  schools  are  almost 
universally  chosen  by  school  boards,  for 
country  districts  so  many  States  should 
cling  to  the  popular  election  plan.  If  it 
be  said  that  this  is  more  democratic  to 
elect  by  the  people,  the  reply  is  obvious, 
that  before  the  people  have  a  chance  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  he  must  first  pass 
through  the  nominating  convention.  It 
may  also  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed change,  that  a  superintendent  elect- 
ed by  the  directors  without  regard  to 
party,  would  be  free  from  that  suspicion 
of  partisan  management,  so  often  a  hind- 
rance to  the  labors  of  an  earnest  worker. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plan 
proposed  will  be  effective,  both  in  secur- 
ing  better  men,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
them  less  trammeled  by  party  obligations, 
and  hindrances  of  that  kind.  If  we  con- 
sult experience  on  this  question,  we  find 
that  Pennsylvania  has  been  selecting  her 
superintendents  in  this  way — by  conven- 
tion of  directors — for  eighteen  years,  with 
ever  increasing  satisfaction,  and  the  sys- 
tem has  steadily  grown  in  popular  favor. 
To  show  how  completely  in  that  State  the 
whole  matter  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
domain  of  political  chicanery,  it  is  only 
necessarv  to  mention  the  fact  that  Demo- 
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cratic  superintendents  have  been  elected 
in  strong  Republican  counties.  Twice  in 
the  last  six  years,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
a  life-long,  outspoken  Republican,  has 
been  confirmed  as  State  Superintendent 
by  a  legislature  largely  Democratic,  with- 
out one  dissenting  voice. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  eliminating 
party  politics  from  the  management  of 
our  school  system,  we  shall  have  removed 
from  it  its  greatest  weakness  and  most 
threatening  danger.  Messrs.  Legislators, 
we  ask  you  to  be  careful  about  pulling 
down  our  present  system  till  we  are  sure 
of  a  better.  The  experience  and  study  of 
years  is  not  thus  lightly  to  be  shoved 
aside.  The  superintendency  may  be  im- 
proved and  strengthened,  but  not  safely 
destroyed.— iVij6ra*fca  Teachtr. 

THE  WISCONSIN  DECISION. 

[We  were  surprised  at  a  remark  on  this 
decision  in  the  December  number  of  the 
National  Teacher^  but  it  appears  from 
the  article  below  that  it  was  made  by  an 
editor  pro  tem^  and  not  by  Ex-Superin- 
tendent White.] 

Fbiknd  White;  I  am  glad  to  learn 
from  your  January  issue  that  the  Decem- 
ber editorial,  commenting  on  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin 
on  the  rights  of  parents  to  limit  and 
name  "  tlie  studies  their  children  shall 
pursue  in  the  public  schools,''  does  not 
state  your  position.  I  am  sure  that  every 
superintendent  of  schools  and  every 
teacher  of  considerable  experience  will 
take  exception  to  the  statement  of  the 
pro  tern  editor,  that  among  the  rights  of 
parents  is  "  the  right  to  determine  what 
studies  of  those  provided  for,  their  chil- 
dren, if  competent,  shall  pursue  *'— a 
statement  made  without  qualification. 

Now,  if  it  be  conceded  that  parents 
have  this  right,  the  sooner  we  abandon 
all  system  of  gradation  in  our  schools, 
and  adopt  tlie  elective  system,  the  better, 
because  it  must  result  in  this  sooner  or 
later.  If  all  parents  were  reasonable  and 
capable  to  judge  in  a  matter  of  this  na- 
ture,  the  case  might  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent. But  every  teacher  of  considerable 
experience  knows  full  well  that  a  large 


majority  of  parents  know  comparatively 
little  of  the  actual  wants  and  capabilities 
of  their  children  in  such  matters,  and 
are  hence  not  the  proper  persons  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  studies  which  they  should 
be  required  to  pursue. 

Furthermore,  very  many  parents  are 
exceedingly  indulgent,  and  are  ready,  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  to  heed  the  w^hims  and 
caprices  of  their  children,  and  suffer 
them  to  drop  one  study  and  take  up  an- 
other,  as  they  may  take  a  fancy  so  to  do, 
without  any  reason  whatever  for  so  doing, 
or  for  reasons  the  most  frivolous.  Ask 
the  superintendent  of  your  city  schools 
how  often  he  is  applied  to  by  parents,  to 
suffer  their  children  to  omit  certain  of 
the  studies  belonging  to  the  regular 
course,  or  to  drop  them,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  they  are  tired  of  them,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  absolutely 
too  indolent  to  apply  their  minds  to 
study  ? 

Again,  we  find  in  every  community 
many  parents  who  hold  to  the  notion  that 
only  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing, 
or,  at  farthest,  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  is  essential,  and,  if  suffered 
to  have  their  own  way,  would  so  far  de- 
prive their  children  of  their  rights,  as  to 
limit  their  studies  to  these  branches. 

Now  I  freely  admit  that  the  matter  of 
"averages,"  "  percentages,"  etc.,  are  of 
comparatively  little  importance  except  as 
they  may  serve  as  stimuli  in  producing 
desired  results.  Nevertheless,  system  is 
all  in  all,  and  gradation  is  essential  to 
system,  and  can  not  be  abandoned,  par- 
ticularly in  large  schools,  whether  public 
or  private.  But  if  the  matter  of  choice 
or  selection  of  studies  is  to  be  given  over 
to  the  parents,  our  graded  systems  be- 
come a  farce.  One  parent  desires  that 
his  child  shall  give  his  time  exclusively 
to  arithmetic ;  another  to  arithmetic  and 
writing ;  another  to  writing  alone.  Still 
another  is  willing  and  desirous  that  his 
child  know  something  of  geography,  but 
is  not  willing  that  he  should  take  up  this 
study  until  he  has  perfected  himself  in 
arithmetic.  The  two  will  be  too  many 
for  him. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  such  things 
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would  not  be  likely  to  occur,  or  that  pa- 
rents are  too  reasonable  to  make  such  de- 
mands. They  do  make  such  demands 
even  now,  and  not  in  a  few  instances 
only ;  and  were  it  not  that  there  are  laws 
and  rules  to  prevent  yielding  to  them  in 
these  matters,  the  schools  would,  in  many 
instances,  become  vnsystemetized  and  de- 
moralized. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  intermediate 
grades  in  the  Columbus  schools,  with  pu- 
pils ranging  from  9  to  13  years  of  age, 
and  in  which  only  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  are  required 
to  be  taught — not  "  nine  or  ten  "  studies, 
but  only  four.  Say  to  parents,  "  These 
are  the  studies  prescribed  for  these 
grades,  but  there  is  no  compulsion.  You 
may  elect  among  them  such  as  you  desire 
to  have  your  children  pursue.  If  arith- 
metic only,  arithmetic  it  shall  be.  If 
writing  and  arithmetic,  all  right.  If  you 
desire  that  geography  only  shall  be  omit- 
ted,  your  wish  is  the  law  in  the  matter." 
Ask  Superintendent  Stevenson,  of  the 
Columbus  schools,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  regulation  ?  What  would 
be  done  when  the  time  for  the  promotion 
of  classes  arrives  ?  Here  are  one  set  of 
pupils  quite  up  to  the  standard  in  arith- 
metic, but  deficient  in  all  other  branches. 
Another  set  are  ready  in  reading  and 
writing,  but  know  nothing  of  arithmetic 
and  geography.  Another  set  may  be 
qualified  in  all  the  required  branches  ex- 
cept geography.  Still  another  set  may 
be  fully  up  to  the  standard  in  all  the 
studies  belonging  to  these  grades.  Now, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  all  be  carried 
forward  indiscriminately?  Or,  shall 
those  be  left  behind  who  are  found  defi- 
cient in  a  part  of  the  course  ?  If  the  lat- 
ter, what  will  be  done  in  the  case  of  that 
indignant  father  who  comes  forward  and 
says :  **  I  hve  exercised  the  right  con- 
ceded by  your  rule,  of  electing  the  studies 
which  I  desired  my  child  to  pursue,  and 
he  is,  in  these  studies,  quite  up  to  your 
standard  for  promotion,  and  I  demand 
that  he  shall  go  forward  with  his  class 
rather  than  fall  back  into  a  class  of  infe. 
rior  grade.  And  furthermore,  now  that 
he   has  got  a  good  start  in  these  studies 


which  he  has  pursued,  it  is  my  pleasure 
that  he  shall  take  up  one  or  more  of  the 
the  studies  which  he  has  omitted,  for  in- 
stance, geography,  since  it  is  also  a 
branch  prescribed  for  the  grade  to  which 
he  is  to  go ;  and  if  not  qualified  to  enter 
the  class  in  the  study  or  studies  omitted, 
the  teacher  may  instruct  him  separately; 
and,  until  he  gets  along  so  as  to  enter  the 
regular  classes,  he  may  omit  one  or  more 
of  the  studies  which  he  has  been  pursu- 
ing," Now,  what  will  be  done  in  such  a 
case?  It  can  not  consistently  be  said 
that  the  child  has  forfeited  his  right  to 
promotion.  The  parent  has  only  exer- 
cised a  right  conceded  by  the  rule,  and 
one  which  according  to  the  opinion  of 
your  editor  and  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  exercise 
by  virtue  of  the  parental  relation. 

Now,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  say,  that 
it  would  in  no  instance  be  right  and  pro- 
per to  permit  a  pupil,to  omit  one  or  more 
branches  from  the  regular  course.  Cases 
do  occur  in  which  tills  should  be  allow- 
ed. But  when  allowed  it  should  be  as 
an-  exception,  and  the  reason  or  reasons 
should  be  so  palpable  and  so  plainly 
stated,  that  all  may  see  the  justice  of  the 
case.  And  the  parent  should  not  be  sole 
judge  in  the  matter,  for,  as  before  stated, 
many  parents  are  exceedingly  unreason- 
able and  indulgent  in  the  management  of 
their  children.  The  teacher  and  the 
school  authorities  should  have  some 
voice  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  will  act  unfairly  or 
unjustly  in  such  a  matter. 

If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  school  law  of  Ohio,  to  the  effect 
that  boards  of  education  may  prescribe 
the  branches  of  study  to  be  pursued  in 
the  schools  of  the  state;  and  in  case  a 
pupil,  of  his  own  option,  or  by  direction 
of  the  parent,  shall  refuse  to  pursue  any 
study  prescribed  for  a  particular  school 
or  grade,  the  committee  may  direct  that 
such  pupil  shall  not  be  taught  in  other 
other  branches;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
such  order,  the  teacher  may  refuse  to  in- 
struct such  pupil  in  other  studies.  Such, 
too,   is  the  law  in  other  states,  and  if  I 
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mistake  not  it  is  the  common  law  of  the 
land.—?'.  S.  W.,  of  Wheeling,  West  Va.,in 
national  Teaefier, 
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OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 

Prepared  by  the  Auistant  Saperintendent. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Can  territory  be  detached  from  a 
district  without  being  attached  to  some 
other  district? 

A.  The  law  does  not  contemplate  or 
authorize  any  such  procedure. 

Q.  If  parties  are  set  off  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  is  there  any  legal  claim 
for  a  share  of  the  school  property  of  the 
district  from  which  they  are  detached  ? 

A.  None  whatever ;  such  a  claim  ex- 
ists only  when  a  new  district  is  formed 
from  an  old  one.  In  other  cases,  loss  and 
gain  are  supposed  to  be  equal. 

Q.  Is  a  town  board  absolutely  obliged 
to  extinguish  a  district  that  goes  without 
school  two  years  ?  . 

A.  The  law  makes  it  the«r  duty  to  do 
so,  and  the  law  may  be  enforced  by  man- 
damus, 

Q.  Can  any  part  of  such  a  district  l^e 
attached  to  a  district  in  another  town  ? 

A.  With  the  consent  and  concurrent 
action  of  the  supervisors  of  the  other 
town  it  can  be  done. 

Q.  Can  money  in  a  district  treasury 
that  was  received  from  the  State  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  debts  of  a  district 
extinguished  by  the  supervisors,  under 
section  16? 

A.  The  law  makes  no  exception  as  to 
such  money.  The  supervisors  are  to  treat 
it  just  the  same  as  any  other  property 
that  belonged  to  the  district  coming  into 
their  hands. 

Q.  Can  a  district  borrow  from  the 
•*  trust  ftmds,"  unless  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  district  are  shown  to  be  in 
favor  of  it  ? 

A.  The  land  commissioners  interpret 
the  words,  **  unless  such  application  be 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
legal  votes  of  said  district  voting  upon 
such  question,^'  to  mean  that  the  applica- 
tion is  authorized,  if  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  a  legal  meeting  are  in  favor 


of  the  loan.  If  some  of  the  voters  do 
not  care  to  attend  the  meeting,  the  rest 
act  without  them. 

Q.  Our  district  failed  last  year,  simply 
through  inadvertence,  to  have  5  months 
school,  before  the  31st  of  August,  but  the 
continuance  of  the  summer  school  made 
it  up  after  that  date.  Are  we  not  justly 
entitled  to  school  money  ? 

A.  No  departure  from  the  law  is  pro- 
vided  for,  except  some  "  unusual  and  un- 
locked for  cause  has  prevented  keeping 
up  the  school  the  full  five  months.'*  It 
would  be  extremely  bad  policy  to  relax 
the  law  in  cases  of  mere  inadvertence — L  e.y 
carelessness.  Everybody  is  supposed  lo 
know  that  the  school  year  begins  Septem- 
ber 1  and  ends  August  31. 

Q.  Can  a  district  raise  money  to  buy 
school-books  to  be  procured  by  the  board 
and  sold  to  the  pupils  ? 

A.  No  such  power  is  given  to  a  dis- 
trict. Books  may  be  purchased  for  Uie 
use  of  indigent  children.  (Sec.  51.)  A 
bill  is  before  the  legislature  to  authorize 
towns  and  cities  to  buy  school-books  for 
free  use  in  the  schools. 

Q.  The  clerk  returned  the  school  taxes 
$100  short,  by  mistake ;  what  is  the  rem- 
edy— the  money  is  needed  at  once  ? 

A.  Vote  the  amount  at  a  special  meet- 
ing, and  collect  as  provided  in  section  64. 

THB  TOWN  BTSTElf. 

Q.  In  the  transition  from  the  single 
district  system  to  that  of  the  **  township 
system  of  school  government,"  are  we  to 
understand  that  the  school  district  board, 
(viz.,  clerk,  director  and  treasurer)  retain 
their  respective  offices  officiating  therein 
until  the  end  of  the  school  year,  or  do  the 
clerks  forming  the  new  school  board 
commence  at  once  the  duties  of  their 
offices  ? 

A.  The  director  and  treasurer  must  be 
understood  to  retain  power,  with  the 
clerk,  to  finish  up  the  business  of  the  dis- 
trict, pay  debts,  &c.  The  clerks  organize, 
as  a  town  board,  at  the  first  annual  meet, 
ing,  in  October.  It  would  be  quite  proper 
for  the  districts  to  hold  their  last  annua> 
meeting,  the  week  previous,  hear  the  re- 
port of  the  treasurer  and  wind  up  all  their 
affairs,  as  far  as  may  be.    The  old  districts 
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are  not  discharged  of  their  obligations, 
by  the  incoming  of  the  new  system.  The 
two  systeo^s  therefore  in  some  sense  over- 
lap each  other. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Q.  Three  months  winter  school  was 
voted  and  a  teacher  hired ;  then  an  addi- 
tional month  was  voted,  blit  two  of  the 
board  will  not  extend  the  contract.  What 
is  to  be  done  ? 

A.  The  board  may  not  feel  willing  to 
continue  the  same  teacher  an  additional 
month,  and  are  not  obliged  to,  bat  it  is 
their  duty  in  that  case  to  provide  for 
another  teacher. 

Q.  Whose  place  is  it  to  clean  the 
school-house,  the  teacher's  or  the  dis- 
trict's ? 

A.  The  district's — that  is  to  say,  the 
board  should  provide,  not  only  for  a 
school-house,  but  for  every  thing  else  to 
make  the  school-house  comfortable  and 
decent. 

Q.  Can  the  school  board,  by  a  rule, 
require  the  large  boys  to  clean  the  school- 
house  privies  every  week,  by  turns  ? 

A.  A  board  would  hardly  be  sustained 
in  enforcing  such  a  rule  by  suspension  or 
expulsion.  Of  course,  however,  strict 
rules  are  proper  as  to  the  general  habits 
and  conduct  of  pupils  in  the  use  of  the 
privies. 

Q.  Can  the  board  expel  a  pupil  for  vi- 
olating a  rule  never  "established"  and 
"  filed"  with  the  clerk  ? 

A.  The  rule  should  first  be  established 
and  died,  that  it  may  be  known  what  the 
rules  are.  But  a  school  board  would  be 
justified  in  removing  a  pupil  for  very  fla- 
grant misconduct,  irrespective  of  rules, 
on  the  same  principle  that  they  would  be 
JQstified  in  excluding  one  with  an  infec- 
tions disease — the  principle  of  the  com- 
mon safety. 

Q.  Has  the  board  power  to  take  siich 
measures  as  will  virtually  exclude  the 
larger  pupils  from  the  school  ? 

A.  The  board  is  not  justified  in  taking 
any  such  measures.  The  district  may 
determine  whether  a  male  or  female 
teacher  shall  be  employed  for  the  winter, 
or  for  the  summer  school.  If  not  deter- 
mined by  the  district,  the  board  will  use 


its  own  discretion.  It  is  commonly  un- 
derstood that  the  winter  school  is  more 
especially  for  the  older  pupils  and  the 
summer  school  for  the  younger;  but  be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  teacher  employed 
at  difierent  seasons  may  not  be  equally 
capable  of  teaching  both  classes,  the 
board  has  no  power  to  exclude  either  old 
or  young  pupils  within  the  limits  of 
school  age,  but  must  give  all  a  fair  chance. 
Of  course  provision  is  not  to  be  made 
for  the  older  pupils  in  the  higher  branch- 
es to  the  neglect  of  the  younger  ones,  or 
by  the  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  elementary 
instruction.  The  adoption  of  the  "  town 
system"  would  help  to  solve  this  and 
many  other  perplexing  problems. 

Q.  Can  the  county  superintendent  and 
school  board  determine  that  only  Ortho- 
epy, Geography,  Grammar,  Civil  Govern- 
ment and  Written  Arithmetic  shall  be 
taught  in  a  school  ? 

A.  The  law  requires  that  all  these 
branches  shall  be  taught,  (section  55,  and 
chap.  14,  Jaws  of  1871,  p.  84,  school  code), 
orthoepy  being  nothing  more  than  correct 
pronunciation,  which  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  reading  and  spelling  an<!l 
in  fact  all  branches;  and  civil  govern- 
ment  is  taught  by  teaching  the  "consti- 
tutions." There  is  no  need  for  school 
officers  to  prescribe  that  the  several 
branches  which  you  name  shall  be  taught, 
and  they  have  no  power  to  absolutely 
exclude  them  or  any  others  required  by 
law.  But  there  is  of  course  some  discre- 
tion lodged  with  the  board  as  to  the  time 
when  and  the  extent  to  which  any  partic- 
ular branches  shall  be  taught,  according 
to  the  age,  advancement  and  wants  of  the 
scholars.  (See  preceding  question  and 
answer.)  The  power  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent in  the  matter  is  that  of  ad- 
vice and  general  oversight,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  his  advice  is  worthy  to  be 
followed. 

Q.  Is  not  a  school  board  clothed  with 
arbitrary  and  wrongful  power,  if  it  can 
require  all  scholars  belonging  to  a  class 
to  take  all  the  studies  of  the  class,  unless 
exempted  for  reason  ?  (See  3'our  opinion 
in  Feb.  No.) 

A.    A  public  school  i^  not  a  private 
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school.  It  is  opened  and  maintained  as  a 
public  institution  and  not  for  tlie  accom- 
modation of  indiriduals,  and  in  subser- 
Tience  to  their  wishes,  like  a  hotel.  The 
members  of  the  board  are  public  officers, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  must 
have  power  to  make  rules,  and  these  rules 
must  be  general  in  their  operation,  except 
so  far  as  the  board  in  its  discretion,  may 
relax  them.  If  a  minor  volunteers  to 
join  the  army,  his  father  consenting,  the 
father  retains  no  right  to  dictate  what 
part  of  the  manual  of  arms  he  shall  learn 
or  not  learn,  what  rules  he  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  or  exempted  from.  A  school  is 
not  indeed  under  military  discipline,  but 
it  must  be  under  some  discipline  or  it  will 
fail  in  its  ends.  The  board  may  make 
severe  rules,  or  act  arbitrarily  in  any 
given  case,  but  the  remedy  is  not  to  hedge 
up  and  neutralize  their  power  by  giving 
the  power  of  individual  dictation  or  inter- 
ference; it  is  found  in  selecting  only 
suitable  men  for  the  place. 

THE  TBACHEK. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  responsible  for  a  day's 
school  if  only  two  pupils  are  present  at 
11A.M.? 

A.  The  teacher  should  remain  at  her 
post,  as  others  might  come;  she  has  then 
done  her  part  She  need  not  feel  obliged 
to  remain  all  day,  however,  with  two  pu- 
pils. 

Q.  Must  the  teacher  make  up  for  the 
day,  if  no  scholars  come  at  all  ? 

A.  Certainly  not.  It  is  not  her  fault 
that  the  storm,  or  other  cause,  prevents 
any  school. 

Q.  Can  lost  days  be  made  up  on  legal 
holidays? 

A.  Not  unless  by  mutual  agreement 
with  the  board,  and  even  the  board  has 
no  legal  power  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment—the people  might  object  to  it. 

Q.  My  school  was  to  commence,  by 
contract,  on  a  certain  day,  but  the  school- 
house  was  not  ready ;  can  I  collect  wages 
from  the  beginning  ? 

A.  This  is  a  question  for  the  courts, 
and  a  question  of  circumstances.  If  you 
were  in  readiness  to  begin,  and  did  not 
waive  your  right  to  begin  at  the  time 
agreed  upon,  and  have  had  no  employ- 


ment meanwhile,  you  would  be  entitled 
to  equitable  compensation. 

Q.  Our  teacher  calls  the  children  in 
school  "  brutes,"  "  boobies,"  "  fools,"  etc. 
What  can  be  done  ? 

A.  Dismiss  him,  if  he  won't  mend  his 
manners  and  morals. 

Q.  Our  teacher  keeps  fire  most  of  the 
time  on  Saturdays;  has  he  any  right  to 
burn  school-wood  ? 

A.  Perhaps  he  is  *' setting  copies," 
"  doing  the  hard  sums,"  etc.  If  so,  he  is 
laudably  employed  and  needs  a  lire  and 
quiet.  Go  and  see  what  he  is  about,  and 
report. 

THE  COUNTY  BUPERINTENDENT. 

Q.  Is  a  county  superintendent  author- 
ized by  law  to  refuse  or  annul  certificates 
because  teachers  do  not  fill  and  return 
monthly  reports,  when  requested  ? 

A.  There  is  a  provision  of  law  in  re- 
gard to  reports  from  teachers,  and  it  is 
a  growing  custom  for  superintendents  to 
require  such  reports  monthly.  If  the 
request  is  properly  made,  every  teacher 
of  right  spirit,  it  may  be  presumed,  will 
readily  comply.  Continued  willful  refu- 
sal would  probably  be  held  sufficient 
cause  for  annulling  a  certificate. 


Universal  Education  Essential. — 
Intelligence  in  the  rulers  is  essential  to 
good  government;  with  us  the  rulers  are 
the  voters,  hence  the  necessity  of  fitting 
them  by  education  to  rule.  With  intelli- 
gent voters,  our  form  of  government  is 
the  best  yet  devised ;  but  with  ignorant 
voters  it  is  one  of  the  worst.  An  intelli- 
gent people  seek  freedom,  and  an  igno- 
rant one  despotism,  just  as  naturally  i&nd 
certainly  as  the  needle  points  to  the  mag- 
netic pole. 

The  founders  of  our  free  Institutions, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  saw  this, 
and  scarcely  had  they  completed  the  log 
cabins  for  their  families,  when  they  be- 
gan the  log  school-house  for  the  school 
and  school-master. 

The  school-house  has  spread,  develop- 
ed and  improved,  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, equally  with  the  dwelling-house.  It 
is  the  nur£>cry  of  American  citizens. 
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^otl«e-SaTe  yonr  Po8t«ge ! 

All  payments  for  the  year  1875  made 
by  the  1st  of  April  will  be  regarded  as  in 
advance,  and  the  postage  on  the  Jouknal 
will  be  pre-paid,  at  the  cost  of  the  pub- 
lishers. After  that  time  it  will  be  charged 
in  the   bill. 


How  iihall  th«  Toim  Syvtem  b«  Introdneed  ! 

In  continuation  of  some  remarks  made 
last  month  we  would  say  that  County  Su- 
perintendents may  do  much  in  this  direc- 
tion; and  they  have  a  double  motive  for 
doing  it.  Not  only  will  they  contribute 
very  greatly  to  the  promotion  of  public 
education,  if  they  can  induce  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  enterprizing  towns 
under  their  jurisdiction  to  take  this  step 
in  advance,  but  they  will  find  that  in  all 
such  towns  their  labors  will  be  easier  and 
more  agreeable,  and  the  evidences  of  pro- 
gress and  improvement  constantly  increas- 
ing. Especially  will  they  see  an  imme- 
diate contrast  when  it  comes  to  the  now 
perplexing  work  of  preparing  their  annu- 
al statistical  report.  We  can  think  of  no 
way  in  which  a  County  Superintendent 
can  sow  good  seed  more  effectually,  than 
by  presenting  the  advantages  of  the  Town 
System  before  an  intelligent  meeting 
made  up  of  school  officers,  citizens  and 
teachers.  It  is  possibly  not  too  late  to  do 
this,  in  a  few  towns,  before  the  annual 
town  meeting.  It  may  perhaps  be  done 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  spring 
examinations. 

The  next  step  is  to  canvass  the  town  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  effort. 
Every  school  house  is  an  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  take  the  field.  The 
district  officer,  citizen  or  teacher  who  can 
gret  out  the  voters,  and  their  wives,  and 
everybody  in  the  district,  and  clearly  ex- 
plain the  system  and  point  out  its  advant- 
ages, will  have  done  a  good  deed.  Enough 
such  work  would  perhaps  insure  favor- 
able action  at  town  meeting.  Whoever 
undertakes  to  move  in  this  matter,  must 
see  that,  the  petition  of  ten  electors  is 
-e cured,  and  the  notice  given  of  the  pro- 
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posed  vote  on  the  subject,  as  provided  in 
section  87  of  the  Township  Law, 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  trans- 
ition if  made  is  not  sudden,  but  allows 
time  for  the  winding  up  the  affairs  and 
discharging  the  obligations  of  the  sepa- 
rate districts.  If  a  town  votes  for  the 
system  this  spring,  no  organization  of 
the  town  board  takes  place  until  next 
October;  and  this  organization  is  only  a 
preliminary  step,  and  no  steps  for  raising 
money  would  be  taken  until  the  ensuing 
March.  (Sec.  10.)  In  the  mean  time  the 
individual  districts  would  keep  up  their 
schools  and  wind  up  their  affairs. 

If  nothing  more  is  done,  notice  can  be 
given  of  a  vote  on  the  subject  at  the 
spring  election ;  and  all  who  wish  to  read 
something  further  are  referred  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  State  Superintendent  just 
issued,  and  the  February  number  of  the 
Journal. 


FBEE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  friend  has  kindly  sent  us,  with  per- 
mission to  publish,  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Emerson  of  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Emerson  is  well  known  at  the  east  as  a 
sound  and  progressive  educator,  and 
.speaks  from  years  of  intelligent  personal 
observation.  He  was,  until  quite  recent- 
ly, City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Newton,  Mass. : 

*'  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  12th  inst.,  I 
would  say  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
free  textbooks.  Instruction  in  common 
schools  should  be  given  only  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  and  the  text-books 
should  be  free  to  all.  Until  this  is  ac- 
complished our  common  schools  are  not 
free  schools.  Again,  free  text-books  arc 
a  necessary  sequence  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation. Wo  may  compel  attendance  at 
school,  we  cannot  compel  any  one  to  buy 
books  when  he  has  nothing  to  buy  them 
with.  To  furnish  books  to  the  poor,  as 
we  must  do  if  we  enforce  attendance,  and 
not  to  furnish  them  to  the  rich,  is  only  to 
brand  the  former  as  paupers,  and  to  help 
perpetuate  the  ill-feeling  now  existing 
between  these  two  classes. 
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**  The  furDiehing  of  text-books  free  is 
giving  general  satisfaction  in  the  east 
wherever  it  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
plan  is  being  rapidly  extended.  It  is  al- 
ready in  operation  in  Bath  and  Lcwiston, 
Me.;  New  York  City;  Philadelphia;  Pat- 
erson  and  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  and  other  places 
of  less  note. 

*' Boards  of  Education  purchasing  sup- 
plies for  their  schools  have,  as  far  as  I 
know,  secured  very  liberal  discounts. 
The  maximum  allowed  by  the  Rules  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  forty  per  cent." 


AFTEK  THE  BATTLK. 

We  have  purposely  delayed  our  present 
issue  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  chronicle 
the  educational  enactments  of  the  legis- 
lative session  just  closed  as  we  write.  In 
respect  to  school  interests,  the  session  has 
been  a  somewhat  remarkable  one,  and  our 
readers  are,  we  suppose,  anxious  to  know 
just  what  has  been  gained  and  lost.  The 
result  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  upon  the 
whole  a  cheering  one.  Educational  in- 
terests probably  never  before  met  so 
ready  and  liberal  recognition  from  the 
State  Legislature.    We  count  as  victories : 

(1.)  An  appropriation  of  $80,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  Uni- 
versity. The  fact  that  this  met  but  little 
opposition,  abundantly  shows  the  increas- 
ing esteem  in  which  the  State  University 
is  held!  "  Science  Hall"  will  greatly  en- 
large the  facilities  and  increase  the  influ- 
ence of  the  institution,  and  will  remain  a 
noble  and  permanent  memorial  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Legislature  of  1875. 

(2.)  The  passage  of  the  High  School 
Bill,  whereby  the  State  creates  and  par- 
tially supports  a  system  of  Free  Town 
High  Schools.  We  regard  this  as  a 
highly  significant  and  important  event. 
The  State  herein  distinctly  recognizes  the 
value  of  secondary  schools  by  the  offer 
to  them  of  aid  from  her  own  treasury. 
This  aid  is  small  in  the  aggregate — only 
125,000  annually,— but  it  is  probably 
enough  for  a  beginning,  and  will  be  in- 
creased if  the  people  find  it  a  good  in- 
vestment, as  we  doubt  not  they  will. 

(3.)  The  eligibility  of  women  to  school 


offices.  In  this  Wisconsin  joins  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  Eastern  States,  as  well  as  her 
nearer  sisters  in  the  West,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Kansas.  From  this  act  will  utimately 
result  decided  benefit.  Twenty-five  years 
from  now  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  school  offices  of  Wisconsin  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  capable 
women.  The  very  qualities  that  make 
women  fit  teachers  in  the  schools  most 
render  them  to  some  extent  fit  ouUide 
managers  of  the  schools  and  school  in- 
terests. 

This  reform  was  sanctioned  by  a  de- 
cided majority  of  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature,  through  which  it  went  by 
the  force  of  its  own  merits,  unaided  by 
the  least  external  solicitation. 

(4.)  The  privilege  granted  to  the  author- 
ities of  school  districts,  villages  and  cit- 
ies, of  purchasing  text-books  and  loaning 
them  free  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools. 
Tlie  law  thus  recognizes  and  sanctions 
free  text-books.  From  this  we  have  no 
doubt  good  results  will  come. 

We  hoped  to  see,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
law  securing  township  uniformity  In 
text-books.  The  original  bill,  as  drawn 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  contained  a 
clause  enforcing  this.  It  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Assembly,  but  the  clause 
was  omitted  trom  the  substitute  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  We  chiefly  regret  this  be- 
cause an  important  movement  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  general  adoption  of  the 
township  system  of  school  government 
was  thus  frustrated.  We  also  firmly  hold 
that  town  uniformity  is  intrinsically  de- 
sirable in  itself,  and  that  nothing  but 
good  would  result  from  it, 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Not  only  did  the  bill  appropriating  to 
the  University  authorities  $80,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  for  scientific 
instruction  become  a  law,  with  little  op- 
position, but  the  Legislature  felt  so  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  institution  that  of 
its  own  free  will,  unsolicited,  it  did  more. 
One  of  its  last  acts  was  to  donate  to  the 
University,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Medical 
College,  the  Soldiers^  Orphans*  Home, 
located  in  the  city  of  Madison,  and  no 
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longer  needed  for  its  original  object. 
This  property  is  valuable,  but  from  its 
location,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  buildings,  it  is  questionable  if  the 
University  Regents  will  not  regard  the 
gift  as  involving  some  of  the  perplexities 
attending  the  possession  of  the  prover- 
bial "  elephant*' 


VNIFORM  EXAJII5ATI0NS. 

A  bill  providing  for  uniform  examina- 
tions of  teachers  in  the  various  counties 
passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate.  Our  regret  at  this  result  is 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  some  of 
the  best  men  therein,  who  voted  against 
it  as  being  a  merely  superficial  remedy 
for  existing  faults,  would  have  favored 
sack  a  radical  change  in  the  law  as  would 
remove  school  supervision  altogether 
from  the  arena  of  politics.  There  is  a 
constantly  growing  conviction  that  as  the 
chief  engineer  of  a  steamship,  the  super- 
intendent of  a  line  of  railway,  or  the 
leader  of  a  coast  survey  should  not  be 
elected  by  popular  suffrage  every  two 
years  and  be  paid  only  enough  to  support 
his  family  five  or  six  months  out  of 
twelve,  so  also  county  superintendents  of 
schools  ought  not  to  be  the  chance  cre- 
ations of  political  parties  and  forced  by 
beggarly  salaries  to  a  divided  allegiance 
between  educational  and  other  interests. 

School  supervision  in  counties  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  highly  trained,  ex- 
perienced, successful  and  earnest  school 
men.  The  superintendent  ought  in  gen- 
eral to  be  tht  best  practical  teaefier  in  the 
coanty,  and  he  ought  to  be  paid  more 
than  the  best  teacher  receives.  His  po- 
sition should  b3  permanent,  during 
effective  service.  He  ought  to  rank  in 
ability,  culture,  social  position  and  in- 
come  with  the  first  professional  men  in 
the  county. 

He  should  also  have  much  more  author- 
ity  and  more  responsibility  than  the  law 
now  gives  him.  He  should,  for  instance, 
settle  nearly  all  the  neighborhood  quar- 
rels that  are  now  sent  up  to  the  State  De- 
partment for  adjudication,  should  have 
power    to    withhold    public    money   by 


reason  of  unsuitable  buildings,  insuffl. 
cient  teachers,  means  of  illustration,  etc. 
He  should  be  responsible  for  all  needed 
institute  work,  and  for  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. 

One  of  our  best  superintendents,  him- 
self a  successful  teacher  and  institute 
conductor,  writes,  after  referring  to  some 
excellent  features  in  the  school  system  ot 
England,  **  We  need  a  more  efficient  su- 
pervision, from  head  to  foot,  in  our  sys- 
stem.  Our  best  men  lack  power,  and  our 
worst  ones  cannot  be  reached  as  our  laws 
now  stand." 


THK  SCHOOL  MONTH. 

Of  the  educational  bills  in  which  we 
were  specially  interested,  the  only  one 
that  failed  to  pass  even  one  house,  was  a 
bill  making  twenty  days  a  legal  school 
month,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  tem- 
poral specification  in  the  contract.  This 
bill  received  the  approval  of  the  Assem- 
bly Committee  on  Education,  but  when 
before  the  house  itself  it  met  with  but 
little  favor.  The  objections  made  to  it 
were  exceedingly  frivolous — "teachers 
are  already  better  paid  than  any  other 
class;"  "  they  now  work  a  less  number  of 
days  per  month  than  any  body  else,'*  etc. 

The  fact  that  in  cities,  villages  and  one 
half  the  country  districts  only  twenty 
days  are  required,  the  fact  that. teaching 
on  Saturday  is  scarcely  any  where  expect- 
ed or  allowed,  and  when  done  amounts 
to  almost  nothing,  and  the  fact  that  the 
bill  did  not  at  all  concern  the  question  of 
wages,  or  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
school, — these  facts  seem  to  have  almost 
entirely  escaped  the  apprehension  of  the 
Solons  who  successfully  opposed  the 
measure. 


A  SENSIBLE  LETTER,  it  Strikes  us,  is 
the  follow^ing : 

Badger,  Dec.  24,  1874. 
Mr.  Pradt: — Enclosed  please  find  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  amount  due  for 
Journal  of  Education,  I  think  the 
December  number  alone  worth  half  a 
dollar.    Yours  with  much  respect, 

Ellen  Conlix, 
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SPBI^'G  INSTITUTES. 


The  following  is  the  revised  and  com- 
plete list  of  Institutes  for  the  present 
spring : 

PROF.  GRAHAM. 
County.  Place.  Tim€,    Duration. 

Fond  du  Lnc,(l)Fond  du  Lac. March  24th. .  .1  week. 

Outagamie Appleton March  29th. . .  1  week. 

Marquette Weetfleld April  5th 1  week. 

Waushara Poy  Sippi. . . .  April  12th. ...  1  week. 

Shawano Shawano  ....  April  19th. ...  1  week. 

PROP.  McGregor. 

Dane,  (2) Middleton  . . .  March  29th. .  .1  week. 

Clark Neillsville.  ..April  5th 1  week. 

Monroe Glendale April  12th. ...  1  week. 

Iowa Dodgeville...  April  19th..  ..1  week. 

Vernon Ontario April  26th 1  week. 

PROP.  SALISBURY. 

Rock,  (2^ Milton March  22d. ...  1  week. 

Columbia Lodi March  29th. ..  1  week. 

Jefferson Ft.  Atkinson.April  5th 1  week. 

Dodge,  (1) Fox  Lake. ...April  12th.. ..1  week. 

Sauk Dclton April  19th.. .  .1  week. 

PROF.  PARKER. 

Dane,  (1) Marshall April  5th 1  week. 

Portage Stevens  Po't. April  12th 1  week. 

LaCrosi^o Bangor April  19th 1  week. 

Pepin Arkansas April  26th. . .  .1  week. 

PROF.  TERRY. 

Richland Sextonvillo . .  March  22d. ...  1  week. 

Milwaukee  (2)..Wauwatosa...March  2Uth...l  week. 


Mil.  T.  J.  Van  Matre  has  been  ap- 
pointed County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  La  Fayette  county,  in  place  of  Capt. 
J.  G.  Knight,  resigned. 

Mr.  Albert  Watkins,  editor  of  the 
National  Democrat^  has  been  appointed 
County  Superintendent  in  place  of  W.  H. 
Peck,  resigned.  We  are  sorry  to  note  the 
removal  of  the  latter  to  Chicago.  Mr. 
Peck  was  long  connected  with  education- 
al and  editorial  interests  in  that  county, 
having  been  formerly  principal  of  the 
Mineral  Point  High  Scliool,  and  after- 
wards editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Demo- 
crat. He  was  also  at  one  time  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Journal  op  Education. 
Personally  known  to  the  present  junior 
editor  for  many  years  past,  the  Journal 
sends  its  feest  wishes  for  his  success  and 
happiness  in  his  new  home. 

The  above  make  nine  appointments  of 
County  Superintendents  to  fill  vacancies 
occurring  within  about  one  year.  All 
but  two  or  three  of  these  vacancies  were 
from  resignations  induced  by  the  better 
salary  and  prospects  offered  by  other  em- 
ployments. Could  there  be  a  more  sig- 
nificant illustration  of  the  unwisdom  of 
the  present  small  salaries  and  uncertain 
tenure  of  this  important  office? 


In  a  recent  hasty  visit  to  Baraboo  we 
found  about  100  teachers  in  attendance  at 
the  flfih  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Sauk 
County  Teachers*  Association.  "We  doubt 
if  any  county  in  the  State  is  educational- 
ly more  wide-awake  than  Sauk.  This  is 
due  to  several  facts.  It  has  an  energetic 
and  faithful  Superintendent  in  Mr.  Jas. 
T.  Lunn,  one  of  whose  rare  qualifications 
is  the  possession  of  a  State  Certificate.  It 
is  exceptionally  well  supplied  with  facil- 
ities for  higher  instruction,  the  schools 
at  Baraboo,  Sauk  City,  Spring  Green, 
Reedsburg,  and  one  or  two  other  places, 
being  excellent.  Prof.  Willis,  Principal 
of  the  High  School  in  the  former  village, 
is  a  graduate  of  Beloit  College  and  a 
gentleman  of  culture  and  ability.  Profs. 
Terry,  Gould,  Nagle,  and  Darrow,  all 
whose  names  were  upon  the  programme, 
are  widely  and  favorably  known  in  the 
State  as  excellent  teachers  and  courteous 
men. 

With  such  leaders  we  did  not  wonder 
at  the  large  attendance,  and  from  sucii 
schools  as  they  conduct  we  doubt  not  in- 
fluences go  forth  that  place  the  district 
schools  of  Sauk  county  decidedly  above 
the  average  of  the  Stale. 


Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  La  Crosse, 
having,  from  press  of  other  duties,  resign- 
ed the  ofllce  ot  Visitor  to  Platteville  Nor- 
mal School,  Rev.  F.  M.  Holland,  of  Bar- 
aboo, has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Mr.  Holland,  although  not  a 
school  man,  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  cul- 
ture, a  close  thinker  and  an  accomplished 
writer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  which  he  read  a  paper  that  excited 
much  interest  and  discussion  among  the 
metaphysical  members. 


A  RECENT  visit  to  Lodl  enabled  us  to 
hear  a  good  report  of  Prof.  A.  A.  Miller, 
Principal  of  the  High  School  in  that  vil- 
lage. 3Ir.  Miller  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  recent  graduates  of  Milton 
College,  a  good  classical  and  general 
scholar,  and  ambitious  to  excel  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes.  His  success  at  Lodi 
has  not  surprised  us. 
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NKW  KEtiENTS  OF  TIIE  IMVEBSITY. 

The  Governor  has  appointed  Gen.  Con- 
rad  Kretz,  of  Sheboygan,  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Universit)% 
in  the  place  of  Gen.  C.  S.  Hamilton,  whose 
term  of  office  had  expired  and  who  had 
removed  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District.  This  keeps  up  the  military 
representation  on  the  Board,  and  secures 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  high  standing 
and  scholarly  attainments.  "The  other 
appointees  for  this  year  were  announced 
last  month.  They  are  Hon.  J.  C.  Gregory 
as  his  own  successor  for  the  Second  Con- 
gressional  District;  Hon.  Matt.  Keenan, 
uf  Milwaukee,  for  the  Fourth  District,  in 
place  of  Hon.  J.  R.  Brigham ;  and  Hon. 
Thomas  D.  Steele,  of  Sparta,  for  the  Sev- 
enth District,  in  place  of  Hon.  Angus 
Cameron.  These  will  all  be  recognized 
as  flrst-class  appointments.  The  different 
creeds  and  nationalities  have  now  a  fair 
representation  upon  the  Board  and  in  the 
Faculty,  which  will  silence  further  com- 
plaint  on  that  score.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  are  Regents 
Van  Slyke,  Paul  and  Gregory.— 3/rtYwo/i 
DtnwcraU 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hon.  P.  W.  Cotzhausen,  of 
Milwaukee,  to  succeed  President  Whit- 
ford,  of  Milton,  as  member  of  the  Board 
of  liegents,  has  been  announced.  While 
the  other  members  of  the  Board  will 
deeply  regret  the  absence  of  Regent 
Whitford,  who  has  long  been  one  of  its 
wisest  and  most  useful  members,  they 
will  heartily  commend  the  appointment 
of  ex-Senator  Cotzhausen,  who  is  one  of 
the  best  representatives  of  fine  scholar- 
ship  and  high  personal  character  among 
our  German  citizens.  The  appointment 
is  universally  regarded  as  a  fitting  and 
excellent  one,  alike  honorable  to  the  Ger- 
mans, to  the  Board  and  to  the  Governor. 

Senator  Cotzhausen  was  born  in  Prussia 
in  1838,  was  educated  in  the  colleges  of 
Murs  and  Cologne,  from  the  latter  of 
which  he  graduated  in  lSo5.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  the  succeeding  year 
and  settled  at  Milwaukee,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion.   

Normal  School  Regents. — The  action 
of  Gov.  Taylor  in  re-appointing  Hon.Wm. 
Starr,  of  Ripon,  and  Jonathan  Evans,  Esq., 
of  Platteville,  Regents  of  Normal  Schools, 


is  worthy  of  hearty  commendation.  Mr. 
!  Starr,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
board  from  its  organization,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  moulding  the  policy  under 
which  three  Normal  schools  are  now  do- 
ing a  most  beneficent  work  and  a  fourth 
has  been  established,  and  Mr.  Evans,  since 
his  appointment  by  Gov.  Washburn,  has 
taken  a  most  intelligent  interest  in  the 
Normal  School  work,  his  residence  at  the 
seat  of  the  oldest  of  the  schools  enabling 
him  to  give  it  special  oversight.  The 
good  judgment  and  business  experience 
of  both  gentlemen,  with  their  interest  in 
education,  make  them  valuable  members 
of  the  board. 

AVc  learn  that  the  Regents  at  their  re- 
cent meeting,  provided  for  the  erection  of 
an  addition  to  the  building  at  Whitewater, 
and  arranged  for  the  completion  of  the 
building  for  the  Fourth  Normal  School. 
This  school  will  open  under  charge  of 
Prof.  W.  D.  Parker  next  September.— 
SVtie  Journal. 


Wasiiisgtox  Co.— We  regret  that  a  re- 
port of  an  Institute  in  this  county,  held 
at  West  Bend,  last  fall,  was  mislaid.  The 
reporter,  Mr.  A.  E.  Chase,  Principal  at 
West  Bend,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
work  of  Supt.  Stewart,  of  Waukesha,  who 
had  charge,  and  of  the  results  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  closes  by  saying:  ** Hitherto 
in  Washington  county,  Institutes  have 
been  as  angels  visits  are  said  to  be,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  no  very  distant 
future,  old  Washington,  second  to  none 
of  her  sisters  in  material  prosperity,  may 
take  rank  among  tiie  first  in  educational 
matters.'* 


Educational  Notes  and  Queries,  "a 
medium  of  intercommunication  for  teach- 
ers," has  reached  its  third  number.  In 
the  last  two  we  find,  among  other  things, 
a  discussion  of  shaiUL  and  wiU^  of  ^*  had 
rather,"  of  long  division,  Euclid,  and 
quadrature  of  the  circle;  also,  many 
pertinent  hints,  queries  and  answers.  In- 
telligent progressive  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, who  wish  to  be  posted  on  all  sides, 
and  correct  at  all  points,  will  find  this 
publication  useful. 
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Prof.  Lucius  Heritage,  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  High  School,  and  recently 
of  Milton  College,  has  received  a  call  to 
a  position  in  the  Milwaukee  Academy 
with  a  salary  of  $1,400  per  annum.  We 
have  not  learned  whether  he  accepts. 
Thus  within  a  few  weeks  the  chief  cities 
of  two  States  have  sought  to  win  this 
promising  young  scholar.  We  under- 
stand he  contemplates  soon  adding  to  his 
already  fine  classical  attainments  by  two 
or  three  years  additional  study  in  one  of 
the  Universities  of  Germany. 


Waukesha  County. — Superintendent 
Stewart  says : 

"  We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  two  schools  in  Genesee,  in  which 
we  found  the  habit  of  communicating 
was  practically  broken  up.  The  pupils 
devoted  their  time  and  energies  to  study." 

We  hope  this  is  not  a  solitary  case,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  extend  the  list  of  such 
schools. 


Manitowoc— All  of  the  schools  of  this 
city  seem  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  school  in  the  1st  Ward  is  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Prof.  C.  F. 
Viebahn;  in  the  3d  Ward,  under  Mr. 
Luce,  a  Plnttevillo  graduate;  in  the  2d 
Ward,  under  my  own  especial  care.  This 
last  named  school  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  State,  numbering  at  present  six  hun- 
dred pupils. — n.  Barns. 


A  C0.MPLIMENT. — We  may  be  pardoned 
for  printing  the  following,  one  of  many 
similar  "good  words."  The  writer  is 
one  of  our  old  stand-by  teachers,  and  has 
for  some  time  past  been  at  Green  Bay : 

"As  our  State  grows  older,  everything 
connected  with  it  seems  to  take  on  solid 
ity.      The   Journal   seems  in  keeping 
with  every  other  enterprise  in  this  direc- 
tion. L.  W.  Briggs." 


It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  Milwau- 
kee a  Medical  College  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  leading  American  and 
German  physicians  and  surgeons  of  that 
city.  It  will  be  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  in  this  State. 


From  a  copy  of  the  Melbourne  (Aus- 
tralia) Argus^  of  Dec.  8th,  just  received, 
we  clip  the  following  paragraph,  showing 
that  higher  education  is  esteemed  and 
culch'ated  in  that  antipodal  continent: 

"There  have  been  busy  times  at  the 
Melbourne  University.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  and  honor  examinations 
which  annually  take  place  at  this  period, 
and  which  have  just  been  concluded,  the 
matriculation  examination  commenced 
on  Monday  at  the  Town-hall,  Melbourne, 
and  simultaneously  atBallarat,  Sandhurst, 
Geelong,  and  Hamilton,  in  Victoria,  and 
also  at  Adelaide  and  Mount  Gambler,  in 
South  Australia,  and  Hobart  Town  in 
Tasmania.  The  candidates  number  alto- 
gether 458,  of  whom  286  are  being  exam- 
ined in  Melbourne.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  candidates  are  ladies,  many 
of  whom  have  presented  themselves  for 
Euclid  and  Latin." 

Look  on  this  picture  and  then  recall 
the  Australia  of  thirty  years  ago.  Amer- 
ica can  scarcely,  in  any  part  of  its  terri- 
tory, show  more  surprising  progress.  The 
growth  of  Chicago  almost  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  growth  of  Melbourne.  The  paper 
from  which  we  cut  the  above  somenrhat 
resembles  the  New  York  Herald  in  ap- 
pearance, multitude  of  advertisements,  etc. 

Another  paragraph  in  the  paper  indi- 
cates that  "  compulsory  attendance"  has 
migrated  to  that  sunny  land : 

"  A  decision  has  been  given  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  will  prevent  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education 
Statute  being  enforced  till  an  amending 
act  shall  have  been  passed.  Several  per- 
sons at  Williamstown  were  snmmoned 
for  not  sending  their  children,  between  6 
and  15  years  of  age,  to  school,  and  the 
magistrates  imposed  nominal  fines.  One 
of  the  parties  fined  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  proof  that  the  child  was  within 
the  school  age.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
argued  for  the  prosecution  that  the  onus 
of  proof  rested  on  the  defence,  but  the 
court  held  that  it  was  for  the  prosecution 
to  prove  the  age,  and  therefore  decided 
for  the  defendant.  This  decision  will 
necessitate  the  introduction  of  an  amend- 
ing  act." 
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A  PBiVATE  LETTER  from  a  friend  who 
has  recently  visited  Cornell,  Syracuse, 
and  liochester  Universities,  contains  an 
item  of  general  interest.  The  wri  ter  says : 
**  I  was  quite  struck  to  see  to  what  extent 
pictorial  representation  is  used  in  all  de- 
partments. In  Latin,  Greek,  Geology, 
Physics,  Natural  History,  the  screen  al- 
ways hangs  in  the  room,  and  the  blinds 
may  be  closed  at  any  moment  and  the 
lantern  set  to  work.  In  Cornell  they 
have  a  photographic  department,  and  had 
prepared  over  three  ihousaud  glass  slides. 
There  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas 
pipes  went  to  every  principal  room  from 
gasometers  m  the  basement.^* 


The  New  York  Tribune  says:  "The 
educational  monthly  journals  seem  fresh- 
er anil  better  than  they  used  to  be.  Per- 
haps the  fact  is  not  unconnected  with 
their  free  appropriation  of  news  from  the 
educational  department  of  the  Tribune, 
It  would  be  in  belter  taste,  however,  if 
they  credited  their  borrowings."  We 
clip  some  items  from  this  source. 

The  Connecticut  Seliool  Journal  urges 
teachers  never  to  pass  over  a  subject  be- 
fore it  is  thoroughly  understood.  It  says : 
"  The  plea,  *  I  know  it,  but  I  cannot  ex- 
plain it,'  should  never  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory.  A  person  who  thoroughly 
understands  a  thing  can  explain  it.  Anal- 
agous  to  this  is  the  necessity  of  having 
pupils  understand  the  definitions  of  the 
rules  and  words  they  use.  In  short  each 
point  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  be- 
fore it  is  left  to  proceed  to  another.  This 
may  necessitate  slow  progress,  but  the 
Advancement  will  be  real  and  not  merely 
apparent." 

In  the  course  of  an  article  advising 
technical  education,  the  Portland  Press 
mentions  the  endeavor  of  a  Boston  pub- 
lishing house  to  employ  American  work- 
men upon  a  series  of  heliotype  copies  of 
engravings.  They  began  with  these  na- 
tive workmen,  and  found  they  would 
make  a  failure  of  their  undertaking  un- 
less they  secured  workmen  having  more 
artistic  skill.  They  now  employ  in  that 
branch  alone  forty  or  fitly  men,  all  of 
'whom  except  two  traveling  salesmen  are 


foreigners  from  different  countries  of 
Europe,  aud  with  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  converse  through  interpreters.  The 
smallest  salaries  are  paid  to  the  two  trav- 
eling  salesmen. 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Ttlegraph  says  that  in 
its  opinion  ^^  at  least  half  the  young  girls 
of  intelligent  families  are  seriously  if  not 
fatally  injured  in  these  times  by  excessive 
demands  of  teachers  and  studies.  They 
are  drilled  to  death  as  to  some  of  them, 
and  as  to  others  they  are  drilled  into 
chronic  nervous  disorders— 'distortions  of 
the  body,  malady  of  the  lungs,  or  in  some 
other  derangement  which  clings  to  them 
through  all  the  years  of  life."  It  adds, 
"  that  when  a  young  girPs  school  recita- 
tions and  studies  and  home  lessons  de- 
mand more  than  six  hours  of  her  time, 
unless  she  is  possessed  of  more  than  or- 
dinary physical  vigor,  she  is  gaining 
knowledge  at  the  risk  of  life  and  health." 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1873  shows  that  in  that 
year  the  institutions  for  the  education  of 
women  in  the  United  States  numbered 
210,  including  107  "  colleges,"  actual  or 
nominal,  which  had  24,613  students,  in- 
cluding 1,025  in  post-graduate  and  special 
courses;  while  97  co-educational  institu- 
tions reported  7,357  female  students.  The 
whole  number  of  colleges  in  the  country 
was  823,  with  3,108  instructors,  and  25,165 
preparatory  and  25,010  regular  students. 
The  scientific  schools  numbered  68,  with 
650  instructors,  6,396  regular  students,  533 
special,  98  post-graduate,  and  1,426  pre- 
paratory;  and  there  were,  besides,  80 
"  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechan- 
ical arts." 

An  educational  department  is  to  be 
opened  in  the  next  Indiana  Exposition, 
and  will  contain  specimens  of  drawing, 
penmanship,  and  examination  papers 
from  the  public  and  private  schools.  The 
regulations  are  as  follows :  "  Schools  en- 
rolling over  2,500  children  shall  present 
50  specimens,  and  schools  enrolling  less 
than  2,500  children  shall  present  25  speci- 
mens from  each  of  the  following  grades, 
viz. :  Third  year,  fourth  year,  fifth  year, 
sixth  year,  seventh  year,  and  eighth  year. 
High  school  and  collegiate  students.  The 
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specimens  of  each  grade  shall  be  uniform 
in  size  and  bound  in  one  or  more  vol- 
umes, displa3'ed  upon  a  placard.  On 
each  specimen  shall  be  stated  the  age  and 
the  grade  of  the  pupil  wko  executed  it. 
All  specimens  must  be  sent  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  on  or  be- 
fore Sept.  1, 1875." 

A  Board  of  School  Trustees  in  New 
York  has  illustrated  the  imperfection  of 
the  Compulsory  Education  law  b}'  a  reso- 
lution to  send  all  children  in  their  district 
having  neither  parents  nor  guardians,who 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Compulsory  Education  bill,  to  the 
House  of  Refuge. 

The  proposed  new  system  of  education, 
embracing  all  sorts  of  special  and  techni- 
cal instruction,  does  not  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Hartford  Post,  It  says: 
"A  showy  and  simply  outside  training 
must  follow  inevitably  from  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  reform.  More  ground 
will  be  passed  over,  but  none  of  it  will 
be  held  and  profitably  made  use  of.  To 
imagine  that  the  common  school  should 
be  made  a  seminary  of  learning  is  a  mis- 
conception of  the  public  school  system. 
It  was  never  designed  to  supply  the  want 
of  academic  training,  and  it  cannot  be 
turned  from  its  legitimate  field  without 
permanent  injury  and  loss  all  around.'' 

TiiE  endeavor  to  introduce  technical 
studies  in  the  common  schools  is  criti- 
cised severely  by  the  Toledo  Blacie.  It 
holds  that  phonography,  telegraphy,  etc., 
to  be  acquired  thoroughly,  should  be 
taught  in  technical  schools  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  common  school  education 
or  at  least  after  sufiicient  attainments  have 
been  therein  acquired  to  fit  the  student 
for  the  business  pursuits  of  life.  The 
Blade  aaCi^'.  **  Sufficient  time  cannot  be 
spared  in  our  common  schools  to  render 
the  pursuit  of  technical  education  profit- 
able, and  by  its  introduction  before  the 
pupil  has  acquired  proficiency  in  all  the 
elementary  studies;  general  inefficiency 
would  be  the  result,  and  effect  much  more 
harm  than  good.'* 

A  SPEAKER  at  a  recent  teachers'  meet- 
ing in  Central  New  York  declared  that 
the  school-room  Juggernaut  is  intellectual 


arithmetic.  "Beneath  its  wheels,"  h<* 
said,  *'  many  a  bright  intellect  is  crushed. 
Mental  arithmetic  lacked  practicality;  its 
problems  in  statement  are  absurd.  The 
speaker  thought  the  boasted  superiority 
of  mental  arithmetic  as  a  discipline  for 
the  reasoning  faculty  all  nonsense ;  it  was 
more  like  the  cultivation  of  memory — 
and  a  poor  method  even  to  accomplij^li 
that.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  rapid  mental  calculations.  The 
best  accountants  are  not  those  who  carry 
too  much  in  memory,  but  those  who  have 
the  habit  of  putting  ever3*thing  down. 
Memory  can  be  cultivated  in  a  far  better 
way  than  by  memorizing  problems  and 
analyses." 

A  TEACHER  in  the  Syracuse  High  School 
very  sensibly  says :  "  A  child  who  mem> 
orizes  easily  may  read  over  four  or  five 
pages  of  a  lesson,  and  if  it  be  tolerably 
attractive  and  readable,  by  suggestive 
questioning,  10,  20,  or  80  questions  may 
be  asked  and  the  child  answer  them  cor- 
rectly. This  will  be  good  proof  that  the 
lesson  has  been  read,  but  not  necessarily 
that  the  lesson  has  been  studied  or  mas- 
tered. Ask  such  a  scholar,  who  has  been 
taught  in  this  way,  to  tell  you  all  he  can 
of  a  lesson  or  of  a  certain  topic,  and  nine 
chances  out  of  ten  he  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  nothing  at  all.  Again  simultaneous 
recitation  is  very  good  occasionally,  and 
for  a  very  brief  time,  to  test  the  attention 
of  the  class  or  for  eulivenment,  but  used 
anything  more  than  occasionally,  seems 
to  me  very  bad.  Where  simultaneous 
recitation  is  relied  upon,  those  that  need 
to  study  the  most  rely  exclusively  on  the 
four  or  five  of  the  brightest  in  the  class, 
who  invariably  take  the  lead,  and  thus 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  recitation  for  the 
majority  of  the  class  have  been  lost.'* 


NotM  fh>m  the  Commlnloiier**  Last  Report, 

CoLLEOEe.— Of  823  colleges  289  report 
libraries,  the  aggregate  number  of  vol> 
umes  being  1,080,124;  159  report  increase 
in  libraries  during  the  year  of  85,092  vol- 
umes. The  aggregate  amount  of  corpo* 
rate  property  reported  by  170  colleges  was 
1144,818,876;  the  aggregate  endowments. 
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reported  by  lo7  colleges  Wiis  $20,232,511 ; 
the  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  ap- 
paratus  reported  by  256  colleges  was  |29,- 
178,080;  the  income  of  productive  funds 
reported  by  153  colleges  was  $1,876,873; 
the  aagregate  receipts  for  the  year  report- 
ed by  195  colleges  (exclusive  of  that  from 
productive  funds)  was  $2,718,506 ;  and  the 
amount  of  scholarship  funds  reported  by 
49  colleges  was  $1,641,743. 

Normal  Schools, — Hopeful  progress 
is  manifest  in  the  growth  of  special 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
our  public  schools.  Statistics  are  given 
of  113  normal  schools  and  normal  depart- 
ments having  877  instructors  and  16,620 
students. 

Eleven  of  these  were  established  or  or- 
ganized in  1873,  the  most  notable  being 
the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art 
School,  **  intended  as  a  training  school 
for  qualifying  teachers  and  masters  of 
industrial  drawing,  its  specific  aim  at 
present  being  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
industrial  drawing  schools  of  the  State, 
who  shall  also  be  able  to  direct  and  su- 
perintend the  instruction  in  this  branch 
in  the  public  schools." 

KiNDERGABTEN.— All  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  teachers  who  have  taken 
pupils  from  the  Kindergarten  mention 
the  superiority  of  these  children  over 
others  in  their  capacity  for  learning, 
owing  to  the  careful  cultivation  of  all 
their  capabilities,  particularly  their  ob- 
serving faculties.  They  show  great  quick- 
ness of  mental  perception  and  advance 
rapidly  in  the  studies  they  undertake. 
The  foundations  of  mathematical  science 
arc  so  well  laid  in  the  occupations  and 
lessons  of  the  Kindergarten  that  geom- 
etry  will  not  be  to  them  the  dry,  unmean- 
ing study  it  is  to  most,  but  becomes  an 
old,  familiar  friend  when  met  with  in  the 
text-book. 

Schools  of  Science. — The  number  of 
schools  (including  special  scientific  de- 
partments  of  universities,)  embraced  in 
the  Commissioner's  tables,  is  68,  reporting 
650  professors  and  instructors ;  6,396  stu- 
dents in  regular  courses ;  538  in  special 
courses;  98  in  post  graduate  courses;  1,- 
426  in  preparatory  courses ;  198,000  vol- 


umes in  libraries,  about  14,000  volumes 
having  been  added  to  them  during  the 
year.  The  total  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred in  1873  was  437.  89  of  these  col- 
leges are  on  the  foundation  of  the  national 
land  grant,  and  reported  899  professors 
and  instructors,  and  4,911  students,  of 
whom  3,414  were  in  regular  course,  302 
in  special  course,  67  in  post-graduate 
courses,  and  1,038  in  preparatory  courses. 
The  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  1873 
was  266. 


Too  Many  Colleges. — The  absence  of 
several  important  items  in  the  reports  of 
many  of  the  institutions  leads  the  Com- 
missioner to  remark:  Quite  a  large 
number  of  the  colleges,  it  would  seem,  do 
not  reach  the  standard.  They  assume  the 
name,  having  as  yet  insufiicient  facilities 
for  doing  the  work  of  a  college. 

When  it  is  considered  what  is  required 
in  the  way  of  professors  and  division  of 
professorial  work,  endowments,  build- 
ings, libraries,  apparatus,  museums,  &c., 
to  equip  a  college  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  education  and  modern  culture, 
the  question  is  seriously  suggested  whetli- 
er  there  is  not  a  great  waste  both  of  mon- 
ey and  eflbrt  in  the  struggle  to  keep  life  in 
a  large  number  of  these  institutions.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  interests  of  higher  educa- 
tion if  many  of  them  were  to  convert 
themselves  into  thorough-paced  prepara- 
tory schools.  The  multitude  of  such  in- 
slltutiona  creates  competition  and  rivalry 
for  mere  numbers  of  students  and  de- 
grades instead  of  advancing  the  scholastic 
standard. 

What  is  needed  is  concentration  and 
combination  of  means  and  energies.  A 
small  number  of  vigorous  colleges  in  a 
State,  even  in  germ,  would  be  of  more 
value  than  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  feeble 
ones.  They  would  not  only  raise  the 
standard  and  character  of  collegiate  train- 
ing,  but  would  also  exercise  a  powerftil 
influence  for  good  on  every  grade  of  in- 
struction,  even  to  the  lowest. 

In  most  of  the  leading  colleges,  how- 
ever, there  is  constant  and  well-directed 
effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  admission 
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to  the  college  curriculum  as  well  as  the 
standard  for  the  several  degrees  conferred. 
The  scope  of  studies  is  being  widened ; 
more  prominence  than  ever  before  is  given 
to  English  and  modern  studies ;  special 
and  post-graduate  courses  have  already 
been  established  in  several  of  the  larger 
institutions,  while  in  others  initiatory 
steps  have  been  taken  for  instituting  sim- 
ilar courses;  new  and  improved  buildings 
are  taking  the  places  of  the  old  structures, 
and  the  means  of  illustration,  in  the  way 
of  museums  and  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory and  of  art  and  archaeology,  are  rap- 
idly accumulating. 
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Schools  of  MEDicmE.— The  number 
of  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery  (in- 
cluding dental  survery)  summarized  in 
the  reports  is  81,  with  1,100  instructors 
and  7,748  students.  They  are  classed  as 
follows:  59  "Regular"  with  780  instruct- 
ors and 6,491  students;  3  "Eclectic"  with 
26  instructors  and  310  students ;  8  "  Ho. 
mceopathic"  with  136  instructors  and  499 
Students;  11  "  Dental'' with  448  students. 
There  are  also  13  Schools  of  Pharmacy 
reporting  48  instructors  and  933  students. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  medicine  was 
2,612,  including  175  in  dental  surgery. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  pharmacy 
was  174. 


Schools  op  Thkology.— Of  the  110 
theological  schools  and  theological  depart- 
ments of  colleges  in  the  Unfled  States  20 
are  Presbyterian,  16  Roman  Catholic,  16 
Baptist,  18  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  10 
Protestant  Episcopal,  10  Methodist,  8  Con- 
gregational, 2  Christian,  2  United  Breth- 
ren,  2  Universalist,  2  Unsectarian,  and 
one  each  Unitarian,  Moravian,  New  Jeru- 
salem,  and  Union  Evangelical. 

The  number  of  instructors  in  all  classes 
of  educational  institutions  in  1870,  accord- 
ing  to  the  census,  was  221,042 ;  number  of 
pupils,  7,209,938.  According  to  the  Com- 
missioner's report  there  were,  in  1873,  in 
all  classes  of  institutions  about  which  in- 
formation was  obtained,  246,932  teachers 
and  8,723,945  pupils. 


BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 

First  Lessons  in  Numbers— Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic — Mental  Arith- 
metic—Common School  Arithmetic. 
By  John  H.  French,  LL.  D.  New 
\  ork :    Harper  &  Bros. 

Although  the  science  of  arithmetic 
probably  does  not  admit  of  much  addi- 
tional development,  the  presentation  of 
the  subject  does  admit  of  simplification 
and  more  philosophical  arrangement 
than  has  been  usual.  Dr.  French,  we 
think,  has  made  commendable  progress 
in  this  direction.  In  the  first  book  we 
would  especially  notice  and  commend 
the  relegation  of  all  formulas  and  meth- 
ods to  an  appendix,  where  they  can  be 
consulted  by  the  teacher,  as  he  may  need. 
Such  things  are  evidently  out  of  place 
among  the  examples  or  problems  pre- 
sented to  the  pupil.  The  "Manual  of 
Methods  and  Suggestions''  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  the  ordinary  teacher,  and 
may  be  profitably  consulted  by  all  teach- 
eas.  In  the  Elementary  and  Common 
School  arithmetics  we  find  some  decided 
excellencies,  namely,  in  the  order  in 
which  subjects  are  presented;  in  the  way 
in  which  principles  and  rules  are  intro- 
duced, and  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
Notation,  Multiplication,  Division  and 
Compound  Numbers,  and  the  not  always 
happily  presented  subject  of  Integers  and 
Decimals.  Here  the  author  is  peculiarly 
felicitous,  treating  decimals  in  connec- 
tion with  integers,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  ought  not  to  be  separated.  In 
the  preparation  of  problems,  transactions 
and  computations  in  all  the  arts  and  av- 
ocations of  life,  are  judiciously  intro- 
duced, thus  giving  variety  and  affording 
to  the  intelligent  teacher  means  for  much 
incidental  instruction.  The  author  con- 
fines himself  to  what  is  really  practical 
and  useful,  discarding  mere  curiosities 
and  obsolete  applications  of  numbers, 
and  useless  tables.  A  Manual  of  Meth- 
ods is  prefixed  to  the  Common  School 
arithmetic.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
trial  will  show  these  arithmetics  to  be 
among  the  very  best  ever  published  in 
this  country. 
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Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Lite- 
rature, AND  Literary  Reader.  By 
Prof.  Benj.  Martin,  DD.,  L.  H.  D., 
University  of  New  York  City.  Pub- 
lislieJ  by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Tliis  is  a  companion  volume  to  Sliaw's 
Specimens  of  English  Literature,  issued 
by  the  same  house,  and  like  that  comes 
out  in  a  new  and  improved  edition,  and 
much  enlarged  withal.  Running  one's 
eye  over  the  table  of  contents  and  index 
of  writers  quoted,  an  impression  is  at 
once  gained  of  the  extent  and  richness  of 
a  literature  which  has  come  into  exist- 
ence principally  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  No  other  national  corps  of  au- 
thors, especially  none  ranging  through  a 
period  no  more  extended,  will  be  found, 
-we  think,  to  exhibit  so  much  individual- 
ity and  variety.  The  volume  opens  with 
Roger  Williams,  Cotton  Matter,  and  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  and  closes  with  John 
Hay,  Joaquin  Miller  and  Chandler  Har- 
ris. The  book  is  an  admirable  "  Litera- 
ry Reader"  for  high  school  classes. 

First  Lessons  in  PHYSiOLOay,  for  use  in 
Common  Schools.  By  C.  L.  Hotze, 
author  of  "  First  Lessons  in  Physics." 
SL  Louis:  Central  Publishing  Co.  190 
pp.,  12  mo. 

Every  one  should  know  something 
about  his  own  body  and  how  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  though  not  much  can  be  taught 
a  child  or  youth  at  school,  yet  some  fun- 
damental facts  can  be  impressed  upon 
him  which  will  both  serve  as  a  basis  for 
further  knowledge  and  a  guard  against 
error  and  quackery.  The  brevity  and 
conciseness  of  this  little  book  commend 
it  to  attention,  and  the  selection  of  matter 
and  the  way  of  presenting  are  both  very 
happy.  Another  good  feature  is  frequent 
reference  to  special  sources  of  further 
information.    See  advertisement. 

A  Grammar  School  History  of  the 
United  States.  By  J.  J.  Anderson, 
A.  M.,  author  of  various  Histories. 
New  York:  Clark  &  Maynard.  299 
pp.,  10  mo. 

A  very  concise  and  clear  narrative, 
graphic  and  apposite  illustrations,  fre- 
quent maps,  both  general  and  local ;  chro- 
nological recapitulations  and  summaries. 


review  questions  and  inteiwstiag  notes, 
make  up  a  veiy  complete  apparatus  for 
presenting  and  impressing  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  our  country,  as  a  part  of 
school  work.  We  should  say  it  would 
just  about  meet  the  wants  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  our  common  schools,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  century  of  our  nation- 
al independence  should  give  new  interest 
to  the  study  of  our  history  at  school  and 
at  home.  We  observe  that  Anderson's 
Histories  are  said  to  be  used  in  a  majori- 
ty of  our  large  cities,  which  attests  their 
popularity  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
schools. 

OiiD  AND  New  is  nn  attractive  maga- 
zine, not  merely  to  the  general  reader, 
but  especially  to  lovers  of  art.  Its  crit- 
iques on  painting  and  music  are  particu- 
larly noticeable.  In  the  March  number  we 
find  a  continuation  of  very  interesting 
article  on  **Art  Education,''  and  fine 
sketches  of  Hammatt  Billings,  the  archi- 
tect, and  of  Mariano  Fortuny,  a  Spanish, 
and  Georges  Michel,  a  French  Painter ; 
also,  the  usual  well  considered  Musical 
Review.  This  department  is  especially 
valuable  to  intelligent  and  progressive 
students  of  music.  The  other  articles 
for  the  month  are — "  One  Hundred  Years 
Ago,"  which  is  of  especial  interest  as  the 
"  Centennial "  approaches.  "  The  Way 
we  Live  Now,"  a  continued  story,  by 
Anthony  Trollope;  "The  Miller  on  the 
Wall,"  a  poem ;  "  Gen.  Terry's  Fort  Fish- 
er Expedition;"  "The  Class  of '76,"  a 
story;  "The  Passage  of  the  Au  Sable," 
a  remarkable  incident  well  described  in 
verse;  and  "  A  Contribution  to  the  Con- 
science Fund,"  which  with  the  "  Exam- 
iner," the  monthly  notice  of  choice  cur- 
rent literature,  make  up  altogether  a 
tempting  bill  of  fare.  "  Old  and  New" 
is  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston, 
at  $4  a  year,  and  began  its  eleventh  vol- 
ume with  January. 

ScRiBNER's  Magazine  for  March  is  as 
fresh  and  attractive  as  ever.  Major  Pow- 
ell's description  of  his  famous  voyage  of 
discovery  down  the  Colorado,  begun  In 
January,  grows  in  interest  as  the  narra- 
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tive  goets  on.  It  was  almost  literally  a 
voyage  through  the  center  of  the  earth ; 
the  cliffs  towered  sometimes  more  than  a 
mile  above  the  heads  of  the  voyagers,  in- 
volving them  in  gloom,  and  hiding  from 
their  sight  the  dangers  toward  'which 
they  were  hurried  by  the  impetuous  tor- 
rent of  the  unknown  river.  The  Major 
tells  his  story  so  modestly — with  so  little 
of  trumpet-blowing  and  flag-flying— that 
it  takes  the  reader  some  time  to  discover 
that  this  is  the  record  of  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  ramarkable  feats  ever  per- 
formed by  an  explorer.  It  is  worthy  to 
rank  among  the  tales  of  Arctic  endurance 
and  heroism.  The  narrative  is  set  oft' 
and  enlivened  by  some  most  unexpected 
and  charming  bits  of  description  of  the 
gentler  and  more  beautiful  phases  of  na- 
ture, which  have  the  same  effect  upon  the 
reader  that  the  phenomena  themselves 
must  have  had  upon  the  travelers  through 
these  weird  and  awful  scenes. 

A  part  of  the  expedition  at  one  point 
refused  to  go  any  further  upon  what 
seemed  an  insane  journey — they  turned 
aside  and  met  a  dreadful  death  in  the  wil- 
derness. Only  those  who  went  on  sur- 
vive to  tell  the  story.  The  story  of  "  Sev- 
en Oaks"  also  increases  in  interest. 


We  have  a  few  more  copies  of  the 
"Proceedings"  of  the  Detroit  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 
No  more  valuable  book  for  the  price  can 
a  principal  of  a  graded  or  high  school, 
or  any  thoroughly  wide-awake  and  pro- 
gressive teacher  And.  It  contains  ad- 
mirable papers  on  various  important 
topics  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  educators.  The  following  ta- 
ble of  contents  clearly  proves  this: 

Report  on  Intermediate  Seliool'ij  by  Prest. 
Geo.  P.  Hays. 

The  Profession  of  the  Te<ieh€r^  by  Wm. 
R.  Abbott. 

Preparatory  ScfiooU  for  College  and  Uni- 
eersiiy  Life,  by  President  Noah  Porter,  of 
Yale  College, 

A  National  University ,  by  Prest.  White, 
of  Cornell  University. 

Paper  on  the  same,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris, 


LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St. 
Louis. 

System  of  PuUic  Instruction  in  Ontario, 
by  J.  George  Hodgins,  LL.  D.,  Deput3' 
Superintendent. 

Tfie  Building  of  a  Brairty  by  E.  H. 
Clarke,  M.  D. 

Four  Years  in  Vassar  ColU'Qe,  by  Prof. 
James  Orton. 

Co-Education  of  the  Sexes  ih  UnlnrHitiet, 
by  Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer. 

llie  Fkctirs  System  in  CoUejes,  by  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D. 

The  Plan  of  the  University  of  Virgin  iif, 
by  Prof.  C.  8.  Venable,  LL.  D. 

A  National  Universityy  by  J.  W.  Hoyt, 
LL.  D.  Review^  of  a  paper  read  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  by  President  Eliot. 

Defense  of  Classical  Studies,  by  James  D. 
Butler,  LL.  D. 

National  Endoicinents  for  Schools  for 
8:ientijie  a  fid  Technical  Training,  by  Prof. 
J.  K.  Patterson. 

What  Constitutes  a  Consistent  Course  of 
Study  for  Normal  Schools,  by  Prof.  John 
Ogden. 

Training  Schools  in  Connection  icUh  Nor- 
mal ScIioolSj  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Greenough. 

What  must  be  the  Sjyecial  Work  of  Normal 
Schools  to  entitle  them  to  he  called  Profes- 
sional?   Prof.  Larkin  Dunton. 

Method  and  Manner,  by  Prof.  Sold  an. 

Several  Problems  in  Graded  School  Mau- 
agementy  by  Hon.  E.  E.  AVhite. 

Langti/ige  Lessons  in  Elementary  Schooljty 
by  Miss  H.  A.  Keeler. 

Science  in  Common  Schools,  by  Pr.  J.  W. 
Armstrong. 

What  shall  ice  Attempt  in  Eltineniary 
SchooU  ?    Mrs.  A.  C.  Martin. 

The  few  remaining  copies  of  the  "Pro- 
ceedings" we  can  furnish  singly  at  the 
lowest  wholesale  price— $1.35  per  volume. 
They  can  probably  be  obtained  nowhere 
elso  singly  for  less  than  the  ordinary 
price,  $1.75.  Our  sole  object  is  to  give 
circulation  to  the  book,  thus  at  once  aid- 
ing the  Association  and  benefitting  the 
educational  cause. 


When  Thales  asked  if  the  deeds  of 
men  were  concealed  from  the  Gods,  he 
replied,  "  Not  even  their  thoughts.** 
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^       TOWNSHIP  H1C3U  SCHOOLS. 

[In  the  Tenth  Biennial  Illinois  School 
Heport,  by  Hon.  Newton  Bateraan,  which 
is  Just  published,  we  find  the  following:] 

AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

**  To  place  in  a  clear  light  the  indirect 
influence  referred  to,  in  at  least  one  of  its 
manifestations,  we  will  take  a  familiar 
case.  Here  is  a  rural  township  divided 
into  six  districts,  (the  average  number), 
and  in  each  district  there  is  and  for  years 
has  been  one  ordinary  common  school. 
Kg  one  of  these  six  schools  is  particular- 
ly different  from  or  better  than  the  oth- 
ers. In  each  there  is  the  usual  diversity 
of  ages,  attainments  and  conditions;  the 
usual  books  and  studies,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  classes  incident  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case.  For  the  law  admits 
all  the  youth  in  each  district  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  and 
during  part  of  the  year,  at  least,  nearly 
all  are  in  attendance.  Little  fellows  who 
have  just  touched  the  line  of  eligibility 
are  there,  for  the  first  time,  with  their 
primers  and  spelling  books,  intent  upon 
mastering  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet. 
There,  too,  are  young  men  and  misses, 
for  the  last  time,  having  traversed  again 
and  again  the  most  advanced  ground  of 
the  scanty  curriculum,  yet  hoping  to 
gather  up  some  additional  crumbs  of 
knowledge  before  saying  good-bye  to 
school.  Between  these  extremes  are  all 
the  gradations  of  age,  aptitude  and  at- 


tainment—the dull  and  the  bright,  the 
fast  and  the  slow,  the  gentle  and  the 
rough,  the  strong  and  the  weak— all  to 
be  instructed  and  cared  for,  in  innumera* 
ble  ways,  by  the  one  teacher.  He  does  tho 
best  he  can.  If  he  can  find  four  or  five 
near  enough  together  in  knowledge  and 
capacity  to  be  formed  into  a  class  in  any 
one  of  the  branches  ttmght,  he  is  glad  ta 
do  it.  And  so  of  still  smaller  numbers,- 
down  to  even  two.  But  after  exhausting 
all  possibilities  in  this  direction,  he  finds 
that  the  remaining  number  of  individual 
oivesy  exceeds  the  whole  number  of  his 
classes.  To  each  of  these  individual 
pupils  he  must  give  such  occasional  and 
hurried  assistance  as  he  can.  He  works 
hard,  but  at  a  fearful  disadvantage.  Sys^ 
tematic  teaching  is  out  of  the  question-^ 
concentration  of  effort  is  impossible.  Ho 
has  but  single  minutes  where  he  should 
have  five,  ten  or  fifteen- but  seconds  oft- 
en, where  he  should  have  minutes.  In- 
stead of  that  smooth,  quiet  and  sequen- 
tial  movement  of  school  life  and  work 
which,  reacting,  produces  mental  tran- 
quility  and  steadiness  in  the  pupils,  there 
is  confusion,  hurry,  disorder,  friction. 
No  fixed  time-table  or  schedule  of  school 
exercises  is  possible — no  pupil  knows 
just  when  he  will  be  called  upon  to  re- 
cite, or  when  he  can  have  needful  assist- 
ance. The  order  of  work  is  never  the 
same  for  two  consecutive  days  unless  by 
chance — cannot  be.  Individual  pupils 
often  go,  in  emergencies,  a  whole  day  or 
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more  without  being  able  to  secure  a  mo- 
ment's attention  from  the  teacher,  and  in 
the  meantime  they  may  be  at  a  standstill 
for  lack  of  light  upon  some  obscure  point 
in  the  lesson,  or  a  hint  of  the  way  out  of 
some  tangle,  or  over  some  obstacle.  And 
when  the  favorable  moment  for  explana- 
tion comes,  the  teacher  may  be  called 
away  just  at  the  critical  point  where  a  few 
words  more  would  make  everything  clear. 
Discontent,  listlessness,  loss  of  interest, 
indifference,  inevitably  ensue.  The  tone 
of  the  school  is  lowered;  a  sort  of  weary 
Bpirillessness  settles  down  upon  it;  duties 
fire  performed  in  a  careless,  mechanical 
way,  and  the  hours  drag  heavily  on. 
There  is  nothing  beyond^  no  other  school 
lo  go  to,  no  outside  incentive  to  effort,  no 
fresh  breeze  from  any  quarter  to  stir  the 
surface  of  the  sluggish  waters.  In  each 
of  the  six  schools  the  state  of  affairs  is 
substantially  the  same. 

"  Now  let  a  good  township  high  school, 
with  fresh  and  advanced  studies,  superior 
teachers,  improved  methods,  regular 
classes,  progressive  steps,  and  thorough 
and  systematic  instruction,  be  opened  in 
that  township,  and  what  a  transformation 
would  be  wrought  in  those  sluggish 
schools.  What  an  awakening  and  quick- 
ening breath  would  reanimate  those  tired 
and  torpid  boys  and  girls.  There  is  some- 
thing to  work  for  now,  an  objective  point 
to  be  gained,  a  prize  to  be  reached.  The 
high  school  becomes  a  topic  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  all  who  expect  to  continue 
their  studies,  and  their  enthusiasm  is 
communicated  to  all  the  rest.  The  new 
school,  its  teachers,  classes,  discipline 
and  internal  arrangements,  are  eagerly 
discussed,  morning,  noon  and  evening, 
and  especially  the  conditions  of  admis- 
sion, and  the  chances  of  success.  Those 
who  are  to  go  to  the  high  school  begin  at 
once,  with  zest  and  spirit,  the  work  of 
preparation  for  the  examinations  that 
will  crown  or  disappoint  their  hopes. 
Early  and  late  they  are  at  their  books, 
which  are  suddenly  invested  with  a  new 
interest  and  importance.  As  the  decisive 
day  approaches,  knots  of  boys  and  bevies 
of  girls  gather  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the- 
way  places,  to  review  the  subjects  on 


which  they  are  to  be  examined— each  in 
turn  questioning  the  others  thereon. 
Those  six  districts,  lately  so  dull,  glow 
with  healthful  excitement,  and  become 
very  bee-hives  of  industry.  Those  who 
pass  to  the  high  school  add  to  the  inter- 
est already  awakened,  by  their  stirring 
accounts  of  their  new  duties  and  experi- 
ences. Meeting  daily  with  the  pupils  of 
the  lower  schools,  they  answer  innumera- 
ble questions,  and  seek  to  satisfy  the  tire- 
less curiosity  of  their  less  fortunate  com- 
panions. Strong  bonds  of  friendship  arc 
thus  established  between  the  schools,  and 
good  feeling  prevails  on  every  hand. 
Such  as  failed  at  the  first  examination 
try  again,  and  many  who  had  expected 
their  days  of  pupilage  to  end  with  the 
common  school,  are  induced  by  the  con- 
tagion of  example,  to  reconsider  their 
purpose,  and  press  on  towards  the  high 
school.  Thus  is  the  whole  aspect  of 
school  affairs  in  the  township  changed 
for  the  better.  The  children  are  wide 
awake,  the  parents  become  interested, 
everybody  catches  more  or  less  of  the 
new  inspiration,— and  yet  this  is  but  the 
indirect  influence  of  one  township  high 
school. 

ANOTHER  BENEFIT. 

"  Another  most  beneficent  effect  of  this 
indirect  influence,  just  hinted  at,  deserves 
more  emphatic  mention.  I  refer  to  the 
numbers  who  are  led  to  continue  and 
extend  their  course  of  study,  who  would 
otherwise  have  stopped  with  the  rudi- 
ments. Holding  as  I  do  that  the  true 
wealth  and  worth  of  a  community  con- 
sists in  its  men,  women  and  children, 
more  than  in  its  horses,  cattle  and  swine ; 
in  morality,  intelligence,  industry  and 
skill,  more  than  in  farms,  merchandize, 
manufactures  and  railroads ;  in  the  sub- 
jective rather  than  the  objective,  and  that 
even  material  interests  are  best  promoted 
by  and  through  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple— whatever  tends  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  that  education,  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  its  beneficia- 
ries, is  in  my  estimation  a  great  public 
good.  Such  a  force  is  a  township  high 
school.  Its  power  to  awaken  in  dormant 
minds  a  desire  and  resolution  to  go  for- 
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ward  in  study  and  knowledge,  is  more 
effective  than  all  the  books  and  lecturers 
that  could  be  sent  into  the  township. 
There  it  stands,  a  tangible  fact,  doing  its 
work,  disusing  its  spirit,  challenging  at- 
tention from  day  to  day,  under  the  eyes 
and  at  the  very  doors  of  the  people.  Ideas 
touching  an  advanced  education  that 
from  lip  or  page  merely,  would  seem  dis- 
tant, theoretical  and  vague,  and  so  would 
fail  to  produce  conviction  and  incite  to 
action,  are  here  crystal ized  into  living 
forms  as  it  were,  and  become  potent  in 
influence.  But  especially  effective  is  the 
€xample.of  friends  and  associates.  Boys 
whom  no  arguments  can  move,  no  per- 
suasion entice  into  the  fields  beyond  the 
rudiments,  will  often  follow  Iheir  com- 
panions thither,  though  perchance  at  first 
from  no  other  motives  than  curiosity  or 
sympathy.  But  once  there  a  new  love  of 
learning  springs  up  in  the  heart,  new 
purposes  are  formed,  strong  aspirations 
are  awakened,  till  they  who  had  cared 
only  for  the  "  seven  branches,"  and  not 
much  for  them,  became  eager  est  of  all  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Dormant  en- 
ergies are  stirred  to  activity,  aptitudes 
and  capacities  are  developed  whose  ex- 
istence was  unsuspected  both  by  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  and  in  due  time 
those  aimless  youth  become  men  of  cul- 
ture and  power — perchance  of  genius. 
The  community  is  proud  of  them,  the 
state  is  enriched  by  their  gifts  and  tal- 
ents,  and  tlieir  names  are  added  to  the 
world's  roll  of  good  and  true  men.  They 
may  remain  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shoj),  en- 
gage in  commerce  or  manufactures,  or  in 
any  other  pursuit — it  matters  not — to  the 
end  of  life  it  will  be  true  that  whereas 
they  were  blind,  now  they  see;  whereas 
they  were  weak,  now  they  are  strong; 
whereas  they  once  could  do  but  few 
things,  poorly,  now  they  can  do  many 
things,  well.  This  is  no  exaggeration. 
!Bvery  college  and  academy  in  the  land  is 
thus  captivating  and  inspiring  young 
men,  by  its  silent,  indirect  influence,  and 
recruiting  the  ranks  of  students  and 
scholars  from  the  mass  whom  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  such  an  institution 
would  ever  have  moved  from  their  indif- 


ference and  apathy.  And  precisely  this 
will  be  the  effect,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, of  every  township  high  school  that 
the  farmers  of  Illinois  may  be  wise 
enough  to  establish.  The  children  in  all 
the  district  schools  will  be  spurred  to 
greater  diligence,  while  one  and  another, 
from  this  family  and  that,  will  hear  and 
obey  a  silent  summons  to  higher  knowl- 
edge and  greater  usefulness. 

DIRECT  INFLUENCE,  AND  RESULTS. 

"Turning  from  tlie  indirect  to  the  di- 
rect results  of  township  high  schools, 
one  of  the  first  and  best  to  be  noticed  is 
the  immediate  relief  afforded  to  the  dis- 
trict schools.  The  high  school  pupils  are  of 
course  drawn  from  the  district  schools  of 
the  township,  and  the  attendance  in  the 
latter  is  reduced  accordingly.  This  re- 
duction  will  in  many  instances  enable 
the  people  to  discontinue  one  or  more  of 
the  district  schools,  thereby  materially 
diminishing  the  expense.  In  fact  such 
will  be  the  general  effect,  when  the  re-ad- 
justment of  districts  consequent  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  high  school,  is 
fully  accomplished;  so  that  the  aggregate 
expense  to  the  townships  having  high 
schools  will  not,  in  the  end,  be  material- 
ly greater  than  it  was  before.  But  wheth- 
er the  number  of  lower  schools  is  reduced 
or  not,  the  withdrawal  to  the  high  school 
of  all  the  more  advanced  scholars  will  at 
once  diminish  the  number  of  classes  and 
of  unclassified  pupils  in  the  several  dis- 
trict schools,  and  thus  very  greatly  les- 
sen the  burdens  of  the  respective  teach- 
ers and  improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
schools.  The  remaining  pupils  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  formed  into  classes,  secur- 
ing in  part  at  least,  the  benefits  of  the 
graded  system. 

THE  CROWNING  BENEFIT. 

"But  the  chief  and  crowning  benefit  of  a 
free  township  high  school  is  that  it  brings 
the  means  of  an  advanced  education  to 
the  very  doors,  as  it  were,  of  every  farm- 
er in  the  state.  It  obviates  the  expense 
and  the  risk  of  sending  to  different  places 
those  sons  and  daughters  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  what  the  common  district  school 
cannot  give  them.  At  home,  the  best 
and  safest  place  on  earth  for  our  boys  and 
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girls,  under  the  watchAil  guardianship  of 
parents  and  friends,  surrounded  by  help- 
ful and  wholesome  influences,  they  may 
quietly  and  happily  pursue  their  studies, 
till  fitted,  by  thoughtful  [habits  and  en- 
larged intelligence,  either  to  take  their 
places  in  the  industrial  walks  of  life,  or 
to  enter  some  still  higher  institution  of 
learning,  as  iaclination  or  circumstances 
may  suggest. 

"  It  is  a  common  mistake  that  but  com- 
paratively few  from  the  rural  districts,  or 
from  the  ranks  of  those  in  moderate  or 
indigent  circumstances,  care  to  proceed 
beyond  the  meagre  elements  of  knowl- 
edge supplied  by  the  common  schools. 
An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  our 
colleges,  schools  of  science  and  other 
like  institutions,  will  reveal  the  fact  that, 
even  under  the  present  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, a  large  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents is  dravvn  from  those  very  sources; 
and  the  further  fact  that  that  percentage 
constitutes  one  of  the  very  best  elements 
in  all  respects,  of  the  membership  in  the 
.respective  institutions. 

''If  the  cultivated  men  and  women  now 
filling  places  of  great  usefulness  and 
honor,  who  have  reached  them  from  the 
nethermost  strata  of  the  people,  as  to 
wealth  and  social  advantages,  were  to-day 
eliminated  from  the  working  forces  of 
the  body  politic,  very  astonishing  gaps 
would  be  disclosed  along  the  whole  line; 
illustrious  names  would  vanish  from 
every  department  of  human  activity.  Of 
all  the  unwritten  stories  of  actual  life 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  none 
have  more  of  the  ele;nents  of  courage 
and  heroism  than  those  that  record  the 
struggles  of  indigent  young  men  and  wo- 
men  to  secure  that  which  the  children  of 
the  opulent  so  often  despise,  or  are  too 
indolent  to  attain.  And  these  are  they 
who  know  best  how  to  appreciate  and 
use  the  power  that  learning  bestows.  If 
there  are  "learned  fools"  in  the  world, 
not  many  of  them  are  of  those  who, 
through  the  tribulations  of  poverty,  have 
gained  their  academic  honors.  These 
men,  as  a  rule,  know  what  to  do  with 
their  learning.  II  It  is  infinitely  touch- 
ing to  note  the  painful  sacrifices  and  un- 


faltering purpose  of  these  young  people 
In  their  long  battles  for  an  education,  it 
Is  Infinitely  cheering,  too,  in  that  it  dem- 
onstrates the  irrepressible  smi  inextin- 
guishable longing  of  human  souls  for 
that  life  which  is  **  more  than  meat."  In 
this  sense  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  a  ma- 
terial poverty  and  destitution  were  bless- 
ings in  disguise.  Deprived  of  those 
those  things  which  blind  while  they  sat- 
isfy,  which  hide  the  stars  of  the  upper 
firmament  while  ministering  to  the  tastes 
of  the  lower  nature,  it  seems  given  them 
to  see  with  clearer  vision,  and  to  pursue 
with  more  tireless  and  eager  steps  those 
treasures  that  are  spiritual  and  everlast- 
ing. "  The  poor  heard  Rim  gladly,"  and 
the  gospel  of  education  finds  none  so 
ready  as  they  to  hear  its  good  tidings  and 
accept  Its  blessings. 

"There  is  truth  in  the  popular  proverb 
that  "  public  high  schools  arc  the  people's 
colleges."  They  open  doors  that  to  the 
great  majority  would  otherwise  be  closed 
and  barred ;  they  render  it  possible  for 
the  whole  body  of  our  youth  to  know 
something  of  l^e  beginnings  of  Jugker 
knoidedge;  they  afford  an  avenue  through 
which  even  the  poorest  may  pass  on  to 
the  realization  of  cherished  hopes;  they 
help  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  have 
too  long  kept  the  youth  of  the  country 
schools  at  a  disadvantage;  they  go  far 
towards  equalizing  the  benefits  and  priv. 
ileges  of  the  free  school  system;  they  are 
the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  ideas  that 
underlie  the  whole  policy  of  free  public 
education ;  they  dlfi'use  a  healthful  stim- 
ulus through  all  the  schools  of  lower 
grade ;  they  give  to  the  state  greatly  in- 
creased numbers  of  better  educated  men, 
and  are  the  occasion  of  the  development 
of  capacities  and  talents  which  had  oth- 
erwise been  lost  to  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  mankind.  They  are,  especially, 
a  boon  to  the  Indigent,  the  bestowal  of 
which  is  an  honor  to  the  state  and  no  in- 
justice to  the  more  favored. 


Choose  rather  to  have  your  children 
well  instructed  than  rich,  for  the  hopes  of 
the  learned  are  better  than  the  riches  of 
the  ignorant. — Epictetus. 
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STATE  NOBXAL  SCHOOLS. 

BY  A.  H.  WELD,  RIVER  FALLS. 
1.     THEIR  HISTORY. 

^  In  1865  the  Legislature  divided  the 
swamp  lands  and  swamp  land  funds  into 
two  equal  parts.  One  moiety  was  set  apart 
for  drainage  purposes,  the  other  to  consti- 
tute a  Normal  School  fund,  the  income 
from  which  should  be  applied  to  estab- 
lishing and  maintainiog  Normal  Schools. 
In  1866  the  Board  of  Regents  was  incor- 
porated,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care 
of  the  fund  and  the  establishment  and 
control  of  Normal  Schools.  The  Board 
decided  upon  the  policy  of  using  the  in- 
come of  the  fund  in  establishing  several 
«uch  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  During  this  year  two  locations 
were  made :  one  in  Platteville,  the  other 
in  Whitewater.  On  Oct.  9th  of  the  same 
year  the  first  Normal  School  was  opened 
in  the  old  Academy  building  in  PI itte- 
▼ille,  which  with  its  grounds  was  a  part 
•f  the  donation  made  by  the  people  of 
the  village.  It  has  since  been  enlarged, 
and  is  now  a  substantial  and  comely  edi- 
fice, convenient  and  well  arranged  for 
school  purposes.  The  school  at  White- 
water was  opened  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1868.  The  school  at  Oshkosh  was  opened 
Sept.  10th,  1871.  The  building  at  Osh- 
kosh  was  completed  in  1870,  but  for  lack 
of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  it  stood  unoc- 
cupied about  one  year. 

An  evidence  of  the  local  appreciation  of 
State  Normal  Schools  it  may  be  stated 
that  no  less  than  twenty  cities  and  villages 
in  the  State  have  competed  for  their  loca- 
tion, offering,  respectively,  liberal  dona- 
tions, varying  from  $25,000  to  $40,000, 
and  a  site  in  most  instances  of  10  acres  of 
land,  valued  from  $1,000  to  $10,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  Fourth  Normal  School,  located 
at  Hiver  Falls,  when  completed,  together 
-wiih  Furniture,  Text-Books,  Reference 
Library, Musical  Instruments,  Philosoph- 
ical and  Chemical  Apparatus,  exclusive 
of  site  and  adornments  of  thcgronnds,will 
amount  to  $65,000— a  sum  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  either  of  the  other 


State  Normal  buildings  with  their  equip 
ments. 

In  providing  a  more  spacious,  commo^ 
dious,  and  consequently  more  expensive^ 
building  in  this  locality  than  in  the  places 
first  selected,  the  Board  have  been  influx 
enced  by  their  experience  gained  in  the  ) 
operation  of  schools  already  established,  / 
and  by  the  popular  demand  for  larger^ 
accommodations.  These  schools  are  full  \ 
to  overflowing,  and  the  Board  have  al-    / 


] 


ready  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  enlarg- 
ing the  buildings  in  Platteville  and  While- 
water.  It  is  believed  that  the  Normal 
School  at  River  Fal Is,  so  far  removed  from  \ 
academic  institutions,  will  ultimately  ^ 
command  a  larger  attendance  of  students,  j 
especially  in  the  intermediate  depart-  / 
ment,  than  the  schools  which  are  in  the  \ 
vicinity  of  colleges  and  High  Schools 
which  offer  desirable  facilities  for  ad-  / 
vanced  education.  J 

2.     THE    PURPOSE    AND    FXJNCTIONB    OP  A 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  organic  law  is  as  follows :  ->^ 

"State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  estab-    \ 
lished  and  continued  at  such  places  as  the    / 
Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  may   ( 
designate,  upon  sites  selected   by   said   ^ 
Board,  the  exclusive  purpose  of  which 
shall  be  the  instruction  and  training  of 
persons,  both  male  and   female,  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  all  the    1 
various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good     , 
common  school  education,  also,  to  give    / 
instruction  in  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  in    v 
the  Arts  of  Husbandry,  the  Mechanic  arts,     > 
the    fundamental    laws  of    the   United 
Stales  and  this  State,  and  in  what  regards 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens."    An 
act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  at  its 
late  session,  authorizing  the  Board  to  ex- 
pand the  course  of  instruction  so  as  to 
embrace,  if  the  Board  shall  so  determine,  . 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  a  somewhat 
wider  range  of  English  branches,  with  a 
view  of  fitting  students  for  the  freshmen 
classes  in  the  State  University.    Nor  is 
this  a  diversion  from  the  original  pur- 
pose   in   establishing   Normal   Schools. 
Before  persons  are  instructed  how  to  teach 
they  must  thoroughly    understand  \chat 
they  are  called  to  teach.    Whatever  the 
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sphere  tUcy  may  elect  to  work  in  as  teach- 
ers, their  usefulness  and  efficiency  depend 
greatly  upon  their  culture  and  thorough- 
ness. The  Normal  Schools,  supported  by 
a  munificent  fund,  offer  to  persons  who 
select  teaching  as  their  calling,  opportu- 
nities free  of  tuition,  for  a  thorough  and 
extended  course  of  instruction.  This 
embraces  more  (as  it  ought),  thsin  he  will 
probably  ever  be  called  upon  to  teach. 
But  it  gives  him  discipline,  the  habit  of 
investigation,  facility  of  expression,  self- 
respect,  and  a  conscious  power  which 
immeasurably  enhance  his  value  as  a 
trainer  of  the  youthful  mind. 

It  is  an  erroneous  view  that  the  Normal 
School  is  designed  to  give  instruction 
simply  in  the  methods  and  theories  of 
teaching.  The  Normal  teachers  aim  to 
inculcate  right  methods  by  using  such 
methods  in  their  own  class  work.  They 
act  otU  more  than  they  preach,  the  true 
principles  of  pedagogics.  Still,  however, 
lectures  on  the  theory  and  art  of  teach- 
ing, hints  and  suggestions,  are  given 
throughout  the  normal  course  of  four 
years. 

3.  LOCAIi  ADVANTAGES  OP  A  STATE  NOR- 
MAL scnooL. 
One  of  the  most  indispensable  provis- 
ions of  a  Normal  School  is  the  training 
department.  Persons  preparing  to  teach 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  best  methods  of  conducting  reci- 
tations, and  the  tactics^  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
press ii),  of  the  class-room  under  the  most 
skillful  managers.  The  training  depart- 
ment is  designed  to  afford  this  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  and  occasionally  of 
practicing  under  an  experienced  eye. 
For  convenience  it  is  organized  into  two 
general  divisions,  called  the  model  and 
the  academic  departments.  The  fint 
includes  children  in  primary  studies,  lim- 
ited in  number  to  the  accommodations 
afforded  by  a  single  room,  which  is  fitted 
and  furnished  expressly  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  young  pupils.  The 
aMidemie  receives  from  the  model  depart 
ment,  on  examination,  such  pupils  as  are 
qualified  to  enter  upon  a  higher  elcmen- 
tary  course.  To  this  course  are  admitted, 
"  students  from  without,  who  are  pre- 


pared to  join  the  regular  classes.  There 
is  also  an  advanced  course  of  study  in 
the  academic  division,  to  which  students 
are  admitted  who  do  not  propose  to  follow 
the  business  of  teaching,  but  wish  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  in  mathematics  and 
natural  sciences.  Latin,  French,  German,. 
Drawing  and  Vocal  music  are  also  taught 
in  this  department.  The  advanced  stu- 
dents in  this  division,  where  their  studies 
correspond,  recite  with  the  normal  class- 
es, and  share  alike  with  them  in  the  priv- 
ileges of  library,  cabinet  and  illustrative 
apparatus.  The  tuition  in  tlie  primary 
division  is  80  cents.per  week.  In  the  in- 
termediate and  higher  divisions  the  tui- 
tion varies  from  40  to  80  cents  per  week. 
The  training  department  is  largely  pat- 
ronized by  the  villages  and  communities 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  State  Normal  Schools 
already  established.  It  is  designed  to- 
furnish  primary  and  academic  instruction 
of  the  highest  order  at  a  very  moderate 
expense. 

Normal  schools  are  a  great  benefit  to 
society  in  communities  where  they  exist, 
in  fostering  and  preserving  a  high  educa- 
tional sentiment,  introducing  a  class  of 
educated  gentlemen  and  ladies  employed 
as  teachers  and  managers  of  the  school^, 
and  in  various  ways  increasing  the  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  of  the  villages  which 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  their 
location.  Maintained  by  an  ample  fund> 
under  the  direction  of  a  disinterested 
Board,  entrusted  to  Faculties  selected 
from  the  best  class  of  teachers  in  our  own 
State,  and  occasionally  from  candidates 
in  other  States,  of  unquestionable  ability 
and  qualifications,  our  State  Normal 
Schools  are  among  the  most  stable  and 
popular  educational  institutions  in  the 
State. 

4.   EFFECT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  rPOX 
THE  PUBLIC  BCHOOLB. 

It  is  for  these  that  Normal  schools  ex- 
ist. Their  aim  is  to  provide  for  these 
well  qualified  teachers.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Facul- 
ties  to  bring  the  public  schools  into  or* 
ganic  connection  with  the  normal  schools. 
The  two  systems  are  retroactive.  The 
normal  school  gives  and  receives.    The- 
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pablic  school  also  gives  and  receives. 
They  are  mutually  dependent  and  mutu. 
ally  beneficial.  The  higher  the  public 
school  rises,  the  less  elementary  will  be 
the  work  of  the  normal  school.  For  the 
normal  school  must  unavoidably  receive 
its  supplies  and  material  mainly  from 
and  through  the  public  schools.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  our  chief 
reliance  for  educating  the  masses  of  our 
population  is  on  the  public  schools. 
These  should  be  made  aa  thorough  and 
efficient  in  elementary  education  as  the 
means  at  the  command  of  districts  will 
allow.  Taxes  for  school  purposes  are  in- 
deed a  heavy  burden,  especially  when  re- 
turns realized  are  only  in  services  of 
teachers,  w^ell  paid,  but  without  merit  or 
due  qualification.  If  our  Normal  School 
shall  subserve  the  one  great  purpose  of 
elevating  the  common  schools  within  the 
circle  of  its  influence  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence  and  efficiency,  its  main  de- 
sign will  be  consummated.  But  while  its 
forces  arc,  as  they  must  be,  mainly  spent 
in  this  line,  it  will  incidentally  be  of  great 
service  to  this  and  surrounding  commu- 
nities,  in  aflPording  our  youth  opportuni- 
ties for  advanced  education,  and,  as  we 
now  expect,  a  thorough  preparation  for 
business  occupations,  and  for  admission 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Slate  University, 
or  to  other  colleges  of  equal  rank. 


OX  IDIOMATIC  TBANSLATIOX. 

BY  PROF.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

When  I  went  to  school,  a  distinction 
was  sometimes  made  in  reciting  our  Latin 
lessons,  between  trandating  and  construing. 
By  construing  was  meant  the  process  of 
taking  up  one  word  or  one  group  of  words 
at  a  time,  and  rendering  it  at  once  into 
English,  so  that  the  Latin  and  English 
words  alternated  in  the  pupils'  work; 
thus— cano,  I  sing,  anna,  of  arms,  virum- 
que,  and  the  man,  etc.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  usefUl  method  at  a  certain  stage  of 
progress ;  there  is  no  better  way  of  secur- 
ing exactness  of  rendering,  and  making 
sure  that  every  word  and  every  construc- 
tion is  precisely  understood,  in  their 
grammatical  relations.     It  is  properly 


speaking  an  exercise  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
the  meanings  of  words. 

By  translation  was  meant  the  process  of 
reading  the  sentence  otf  into  English  as 
a  whole,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Latin  words,  which  might  be,  and  usually 
were,  read  in  advance  as  an  exercise  in 
pronunciation  and  expression.  So  far  as 
I  remember,  there  was  little  material 
difference  as  in  the  result  between  constru- 
ing and  translating;  both  were  about 
eqally  bare  and  unidiomatic,  only  that  in 
one  the  Latin  words  were  interspersed,  in 
the  other  not.  This,  however,  was  only  a 
defect  in  execution ;  the  system  itself  is  a 
wise  one,  and  illustrates  an  important 
principle. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  acquiring 
any  foreign  language,  is  to  make  oneself 
master  of  the  forms  and  the  vocabulary. 
This  is  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of 
memory,  and  while  this  rudimentary  pro- 
cess is  going  on,  it  is  not  only  useless  to 
pay  attention  to  niceties  of  expression, 
but  is  likely  to  be  absolutely  prejudicial, 
by  encouraging  loose  and  innacurate 
rendering.  How  many  girls  have  I  seen, 
who  had  been  studying  Virgil  in  "  Semi- 
naries,"  and  could  translate  glibly  enough, 
looking  out  the  meanings  of  words  in  tho 
Dictionary,  and  then,  with  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  the  terminations,  putting  the 
worda  together  by  guesswork,  so  as  to 
"  make  sense."  Tliey  could  translate 
well  enough,  they  told  me,  but  couldn't 
parse,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  rules  of 
grammar,  a  thing,  as  I  told  them,  which 
was  impossible;  nobody  can  translate 
without  being  able  to  parse.  These  girls 
had  made  the  mistake  of  undertaking  to 
trandatCy  without  going  through  the  indis- 
pensable preliminary  of  learning  to  con- 
strue. 

With  boys  the  opposite  mistake  is  usu- 
ally made.  They  are  drilled  so  long  and 
so  minutely  upon  the  details  of  grammar, 
and  required  to  render  so  precisely  and 
painfully  word  for  word,  that  they  never 
acquire  the  power  of  turning  a  Latin 
sentence  into  English,  They  turn  the 
Latin  uordi  into  English  toords,  but  there 
is  no  attempt  at  English  construction ;  it 
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is  Latin  after  all,  although  in  an  English 
dress.  Still  this  is  a  less  discouraging 
fault  than  the  other.  Those  who  have 
learned  to  construe  correctly,  but  have 
never  learned  to  translate,  have  at  any 
rate  a  good  foundation  laid,  upon  which 
they  can  build  at  any  time  that  they 
choose.  But  a  person  who  fancies  that 
he  can  traustate  when  he  has  never  been 
through  the  preliminary  training,  is 
hopeless.  The  only  sure  course  for  such 
is  to  begin  all  over  ati^ain,  and  learn  from 
the  foundation,  just  as  if  it  were  a  wholly 
new  study. 

What  I  propose  is  to  offer  some  ramb- 
ling suggestions  as  to  the  practice  of 
idionatic  translation.  Rambling  sugges- 
tions will  be  probably  as  serviceable  as 
any  on  this  subject,  because  the  applica- 
tion of  every  rule  must  at  any  rate  be  ir- 
regular and  incidental  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  is  possible  to  group  these 
suggestions  under  certain  general  heads, 
but  the  best  assistance  will  be  given  by 
adding  abundant  characteristic  examples ; 
it  is  after  all  the  habit  of  paying  attention 
to  idioms  that  needs  to  be  acquired  rather 
than  any  very  formal  and  detailed  rules. 

In  general  there  are  two  principles  that 
should  be  insisted  on  in  translating,  which 
are  in  fact  complementary  to  each  other. 
First — and  this  is  the  Latin  side  of  the 
rule — every  word  and  every  phrase  should 
find  its  precise  English  equivalent. 
Second, — and  this  is  its  English  side — the 
translation  should  be  in  good,  idiomatic 
English,  a  test  of  which  would  be  that 
no  one  would  recognize  it  to  be  a  trans- 
lation; it  should  sound  like  an  original 
composition.  The  two  principles  are 
complementary  in  this  fact,  very  com- 
monly overlooked  by  teachers :  that  the 
precise  equivalent  of  a  Latin  expression 
is  the  English  expression  that  conveys 
the  same  idea,  not  some  clumsy  colloca- 
tion of  words  that  represents  merely  its 
bare  elements.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
Horace  (Sat,  i,  9,0)  is  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  bore,  and  asks  him  "num  quid  vis?'* 
the  literal  rendering  of  the  xcoriUy  **do 
you  wish  anything?"  makes  no  sense; 
the  pupil  must  be  aware  that  these  were 
the  words  in  which  a  Roman  took  his 
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leave,  and  must  translate  in  some  such 
way  as  "  bid  you  good  ^lorning.**  [Seo 
Plautus,  Trinanomas,  v.  102.] 

At  another  time  I  will  proceed  to  give 
illustrations  and  some  general  hints  as  to 
idiomatic  translation. 


Tlie  Practice  of  TeAchln;  according  to  the  Lawi 
of  Mental  Seience. 

BY  H.  8.  BAKEU,  RIVEB  FALLS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

There  is  such  a  variety  in  the  lessons 
in  arithmetic  that  one  iron  rule  will  not 
apply  to  every  recitation.  I  shall  merely 
offer  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  con- 
ducting recitations  in  that  branch. 

Although  I  do  not  regard  it  desirable 
to  try  to  strengthen  the  memory,  by  the 
study  of  arithmetic  to  any  extent,  yet 
teachers  do  not  insist  upon  a  thorough 
learning  of  the  questions,  in  many  cases. 
These  should  be  recited  often  and  criti- 
cally. Many  common  school  teachers 
never  make  any  show  of  requiring  thia, 
or  of  explanations  from  the  board,  simply 
helping  to  work  the  examples.  By  en- 
forcing well-worded  explanations  and 
analysis  the  pupil  is  disciplined  for  an 
encounter  with  the  next  problem. 

To  save  time,  let  some  work  at  the 
board  in  the  beginning  of  the  recitation 
while  others  are  reciting  the  questions. 
Never  allow  a  book  to  be  used  in  expla- 
nation. 

Let  the  members  of  the  class  analyze 
daily,  w^ithout  using  the  board,  some  of 
the  examples,  even  where  the  numbers 
are  too  large  to  carry  in  the  mind.  The 
power  of  expression,  and  close,  continaed 
attention,  is  thereby  cultivated.  This  is 
also  good  drill  in  geometry. 

Insist  on  having  the  board-w^ork  put  on 
in  good  order,  and  let  the  successive  steps 
be  near  to  their  antecedents.  Some  pupils 
begin  an  example  at  the  bottom  of  the 
board  and  work  upward,  and  to  the  right 
and  left  alternately.  No  example  thus 
worked  out  is  easily  followed  by  tho 
class.  Insist  on  the  scholars  using  a 
pointer  rather  than  holding  it  in  his 
hand.  Wlien  the  listening  class  loses  one 
step  in  the  analysis,  or  in  tho  work  on 
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the  board,  the  rest  is  lost  upon  them. 
Giye  the  class  a  chance  to  criticise  the 
work  and  analysis  of  eacli  example. 

In  explaining  what  the  class  cannot, 
remember  that  the  dullest  can  compre- 
hend a  process  if  you  take  but  one  step 
at  a  time,  whether  they  remember  it  or 
not  60  do  not  try  to  awe  them  with  long 
words  or  rapid  talking.  That  would  con- 
fuse and  blend  the  processes  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  slow,  and  the  labor  is 
lost  Talk  slowly.  I  think  the  process 
of  deriving  rules  is  often  enforced  in 
higher  schools  before  the  young  mind 
can  understand  it 

Those  who  learn  it  as  a  declamation, 
but  cannot  see  the  dependence  of  the 
steps,  are  injured  and  disgusted  with  the 
topic.  I  have  known  scholars  to  learn 
tho  analysis  in  mental  arithmetic  and  be 
able  to  apply  it  to  a  set  of  examples, 
when  they  could  see  no  more  sense  in  it 
than  they  would  in  the  ten  command- 
ments in  the  same  place.  But  to  mature 
minds  the  analyses  and  demonstrations 
are  useful,  and  should  be  very  rigidly  en- 
forced and  critically  discussed. 

Arithmetic,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  is 
the  hobby,  and  in  fact  nothing  else  re- 
ceives  much  attention  in  common  schools. 
This  is  wrong.  But  if  it  must  be  studied 
let  it  be  used  properly,  not  to  strengthen 
the  memory,  but  to  culture  the  reasoning 
faculty  and  the  power  of  saying  just  ex- 
actly what  is  meant,  and  no  more. 


HOW  TO  USE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-book  should  be  a  book  of  texts 
— starting  places  for  thought— a  nucleus 
around  which  should  gather  illustration, 
comment,  explanation,  until  the  truth  of 
the  lesson  becomes  so  attached  and  inter- 
TToven  with  the  truth  which  previous 
study  and  experience  have  acquired;  that 
it  will  not  only  be  remembered  by  an 
effort  of  the  memory,  but  cannot  be  for- 
gotten because  of  its  intimate  association 
^nrith  previous  knowledge.  Fundamental 
statements  in  a  compact  form,  as  the  text- 
book ought  to  present  them,  should  be 
carefully  committed  to  memory,  but  be- 
yond this  the  memory  should  be  left  free 


and  unburdened.  A  slip-shod  way  of 
committing  what  ought  to  be  committed 
to  memory  will  soon  beget  a  habit  of  in- 
efficient and  slovehly  study.  But,  mem- 
ory giving  ideas  the  prominence,  rather 
than  words,  will  render  memorization 
easy  and  pleasant. 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  a  school  in 
tho  capacity  of  County  Superintendent 
As  I  entered,  the  teacher  was  conducting 
a  recitation  in  geography.  The  class  was 
not  above  the  average  of  classes  in  a 
country  school.  I  expected  to  hear  the 
lesson  parroted,  but  I  was  happily  disap- 
pointed. Every  question  in  the  book  gave 
rise  to  some  remark,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, some  apt  analogy,  some  pertinent 
question,  leading  the  pupil  to  exercise  his 
own  mind,  some  reference  to  the  well- 
known  geography  of  the  neighborhood 
exemplifying  the  lesson.  The  pupils 
were  wide  awake  and  deeply  interested, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  found  myself 
Intensely  interested  in  the  recitation,  al- 
though the  lesson  was  one  of  the  simplest 
in  the  book.  The  whole  secret  lay  in  the 
use  of  the  text-book;  in  teaching  the 
science  instead  of  teaching  the  words  of 
the  book.  From  that  recitation,  and  from 
that  country  school-house  I  carried  away 
a  lesson  which  I  have  never  forgotten. — 
Prof.  S.  H.  Cabpenteb,  in  Univ,  Press. 


UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  is  at  hand.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  report  ever  issued 
from  that  office.  It  is  fall  of  well  consid- 
ered matter  in  reference  to  educational 
needs.  There  is  a  matter  of  fact  direct- 
ness, and  a  say-what-you-belleve  earnest- 
ness about  the  recommendations  tliat 
must  leave  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
reader.  Every  school  officer  and  teacher 
should  have  a  copy  and  read  it. 

One  of  the  recommendations,  in  the 
form  of  a  bill,  met  unexpected  resistance 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  a  bill  to  make  ex- 
amiuatioDS  uniform  throughout  the  state. 
Each  county  superintendent  was  left  to 
fix  his  standard  as  now,  but  the  questions 
were   to  be  supplied  by  the   state,  the 
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papers  were  to  bo  marked  under  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  state  superintendent,  and  tlie 
work  of  tlie  county  superintendents  was 
to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  state 
superintendent.  Some  such  measure  is 
so  much  needed  and  so  just,  that  it  seems 
hard  to  find  any  objection  to  it.  One  su- 
perintendent reports  that  he  has  granted 
certificates  to  twice  as  many  persons  as 
there  are  schools  in  his  district.  Another 
does  no%  report,  what  is  a  fact,  that  his 
friends  can  have  blank  certificates  to  fill 
out  for  their  friends.  In  another  county 
an  applicant  is  duly  examined  and  scores 
80  per  cent,  and  better,  all  around,  then 
goes  over  the  county  line  and  cannot  at- 
tain 80  per  cent.  In  an  adjoining  county 
there  are  teachers  holding  certificates, 
one  first  grade,  who  have  never  been  ex- 
amined at  all.  As  between  the  dificrent 
counties,  or  between  successive  superin- 
tendents in  the  same  county,  there  is  not 
the  semblance  of  regularity.  Even  a 
worthless  superintendent  might  be  held 
in  check  by  proper  supervision  of  the 
state  department.  We  are  surprised  that 
the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  measure 
did  not  carry  it  unanimously.— >Swp«rm. 
tenderU  Stewart  in  Wavkntfta  Democrat, 


FREE  EYENING  SCHOOLS. 


[We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  J.  D.  Bond, 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  a  copy  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dailu  Pioneer  of  Feb.  26th,  1875, 
containing  the  following  suggestive  ar- 
ticle :--Eds.] 

Few  citizens  realize  the  excellent  work 
which  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
"  Free  Night  School,*'  the  establishment 
of  which  was  eftected  mostly  by  the  en- 
ergy and  perseverance  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Ter- 
ry, pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  of  this 
city.  A  representative  of  the  Pioneer  vis- 
ited the  school  last  evening,  at  the  High 
school  apartments  on  Jackson  street,  and 
k»  was  BMiek-  surprised  and  pleased  to 
find  ««eli  a  large  assembly  of  industrious 
students.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pupils  present  representing 
many  nationalities.  There  were  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  Norwegians,  French,  Bo- 
hemians, Irish,  English,  Africans  and 
Americans. 


They  vary  in  age  from  twelve  to  forty 
years,  and  are  graded  according  to  their 
knowledge  and  abilities.  They  have  been 
divided  into  three  sections,  the  lowest, 
being  those  who  know  scarcely  anything, 
the  section  class  containing  pupils  who 
are  possessed  of  but  little  education,  and 
the  higher  grade  consisting  of  scholars 
who,  while  having  some  knowledge,  de- 
sire more. 

Last  evening  in  one  room  was  found  a 
vefy  large  class  practicing  writing  under 
the  fneioUcnt  tuition  of  Prof.  Bond,  who 
had  charge  of  the  school  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Sessions,  the  regular  principal. 
The  scholars  were  perfectly  orderly,  and 
paid  the  closest  attention  to  their  work. 
In  another  room  Mr.  Edward  Bell  was 
instructing  about  thirty  pupils  in  reading. 
They  had  had  some  exercises  in  spelling, 
and  their  teacher  was  teaching  them  to 
read  singly  and  in  concert,  requiring  the 
closest  attention  to  pronunciation  and 
punctuation.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
notice  the  manner  in  which  the  dififerent 
nationalities  accented  the  same  word. 
The  teacher  insisted  upon  the  purest  Eng- 
lish, and  it  was  quite  remarkable  how 
quickly  the  pupils  caught  a  word.  A 
third  class,  under  Mr.  J.  S.  Parsons,  were 
working  problems  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty on  blackboards.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  studious  ap- 
pearance of  the  class,  and  an  enquiry  of 
the  teachers  elicited  the  encouraging 
statement  that  the  pupils  were  making 
very  satisfactory  progress,  all  carefully 
preparing  their  lessons  before  the  school 
hour.  a\.      t' i 

The  school  holds  IFbur  sessions  each 
week,  the  pupils  supplying  nearly  all  of 
the  text-books  they  use.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  names  on  the 
rolls,  and  an  average  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  school  is  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
M.  C.  Sessions,  as  principal,  who  teaches 
penmanship,  besides  having  a  general 
oversight  of  all  the  details.  Prof.  Earth- 
man  teaches  reading  and  spelling,  two 
nights  each  week,  Mr.  E.  Bell,  one  night, 
and  Mr.  Heritage  one  night.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Parsons  instructs  tlie  arithmetic  classes 
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■    two  nights,  and  in  the  absence  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Terry,  Prof.  Fogg  lectures  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  two  nights. 
The  small  expenses  of  the  school  have 
C  thus  far  been  paid  by  the  subscription  of 
^  liberal  gentlemen.    It  is  proposed  to  con. 
tinue  the  school  until  the  first  of  April, 
and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  procuring 
the  necessary  funds  to  do  so.    The  teach- 
ers all  donate  their  services,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Principal  who  receives  a 
mere  pittance  for  his  arduous  duties.  All 
enter  upon  their  work  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  and  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  cred. 
it  for  their  work. 

The  success  of  this  project  of  educating 
those  who  cannot  take  the  advantage  of 
the  public  day  schools,  is  now  demon- 
strated to  be  a  much  needed  and  practical 
measure,  and  as  a  large  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  of  the  age  which  would  make 
them  eligible  for  admission  to  the  schools 
of  the  city,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Board  of 
Education  will  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  adopt  measures  whereby  the  evening 
schools  may  be  continued  next  fall,  thus 
affording  those  who  are  forced  to  labor 
during  the  day,  an  opportunity  to  improve 
their  minds  and  become  valuable  citizens. 
Certainly  no  member  of  the  Board  nor 
any  citizen,  will  raise  the  last  objection 
to  having  the  school  become  the  charge 
of  the  city,  if  they  will  but  once  visit  It 
and  see  the  earnest  workers  which  are 
assembled. 


DBAWINO  IN  SCHOOLS, 

The  subject  of  drawing  in  schools  mer- 
its more  attention  than  has  been  heretofore 
accorded  to  it.  Unfortunately,  the  gen- 
eral impression  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
merely  an  accomplishment  to  be  mastered 
by  a  favored  few,  or  by  those  specially 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  talent  for  it.  That 
it  can  be  learned  by  the  majority  of  pu- 
pils as  easily  as  writing,  will  hardly  be 
credited,  and  yet,  after  giving  the  matter 
a  fair  trial  in  a  school  of  average  ability, 
we  found  the  number  of  those  who  could 
not  draw  well,  as  far  as  the  subject  had 
been  pursued  for  a  given  time,  was  no 
greater  than  of  those  who  could  not  write 
well  after  a  much  longer  trial.    Drawing 


aids  in  writing  by  training  the  eye  and 
quickening  the  powers  of  observation. 
That  the  eye  needs  this  can  be  proved  by 
a  simple  expedient.  Take  any  company 
of  a  half  dozen  or  more,  and  ask  them  to 
give  the  measurement  of  various  objects 
in  the  room,  estimating  distances  wholly 
by  the  eye;  the  result  will  be  truly  sur- 
prising. Boy»  need  just  the  education 
acquired  by  this  study.  That  skilled  la- 
bor commands  the  highest  prices  is 
patent,  and  in  mechanical  pursuits  the 
trained  hand  and  eye  are  of  great  value. 
The  man  who  can  illustrate  his  idea  with 
his  pencil,  invariably  rises  in  his  occu- 
pation. The  carpenter  who  draws  well, 
becomes  foreman ;  and  the  machinist,  in 
many  cases,  the  successful  Inventor.  The 
farmer  also  with  this  aid  can  describe  the 
insect  which  destroj's  his  crops,  or  plot 
his  ground. 

If  one  of  two  men  is  describing  to  the 
other  some  parcel  of  land,  block  of  build- 
ings, or  a  given  locality,  how  much  more 
easily  and  effectively  could  he  do  this 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  than  by 
talking  several  minutes  ? 

Children  have  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity 
and  power  of  combination,  which  in  its 
crude  state  manifests  itself  in  picturing 
wonderful  ladies,  impossible  horses,  <&c. 
The  delight  with  which  they  receive  any 
hints  which  lead  them  to  use  this  power 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  ought 
to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  its 
utility. 

The  low  estimate  of  its  importance  is 
in  part  due  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of 
its  principles  and  practice;  hence  the 
attitude  of  many  is  that  of  opposition. 
Let  its  advantages  become  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated, then  wc  shall  see  our  schools 
taking  the  position  on  this  subject  so 
much  to  be  desired.— ^m.  Jour.  Education. 


XAP-DB1W1N6  IX  SCHOOLS. 

In  learning  to  draw  maps  some  rule  or 
diagram  is  quite  necessary,  and  whether 
prepared  by  the  teacher  or  presented  in 
the  text-book  it  should  be  carefully  stud- 
ied by  the  teacher,  so  that  no  hesitation 
shall  be  manifested  in  the  presence  of  the 
class.     A  teacher   who   was    placed  in 
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charge  of  a  class  some  grades  higher  than 
she  had  previously-  taught  found  herself 
compelled  hy  the  course  to  teach  map- 
draiviug.  She  was  one  of  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  with  energy  to  the 
accomplishment  of  what  is  required.  She 
never  had  taught  map-drawing,  perhaps 
never  had  studied  it,  hut  could  not  afford 
to  fail,  and  after  making  the  map  to  he 
drawn  an  object  of  special  study  until 
both  the  diagram  and  boundary-lines  were 
quite  familiar  to  her  she  began  after 
school  her  practice  on  the  blackboard. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  draw  a  map  on  the 
blackboard  than  on  paper,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  draw  on  the  board  from  mem- 
ory  than  to  copy  from  a  book.  Yet  she 
had  resolved  to  give  the  diagram  on  the 
morrow  without  book,  and,  if  time  would 
permit,  also  to  draw  the  outlines  of  the 
country  of  which  the  class  were  required 
to  draw  a  map.  So  with  lead.pencil  she 
drew  faint  gulding.lines  both  of  the  dla- 
gram  and  the  outlines  upon  the  board, 
and  to  prevent  any  erasure  of  her  lines 
she  hung  a  small  outline  map  so  that  it 
would  protect  that  part  of  the  board  upon 
which  was  her  work.  The  next  day,  at 
the  proper  time,  she  removed  the  map, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  who  also 
worked  on  their  slates  with  her,  she  exe- 
cuted an  excellent  map,  giving  diagram 
and  boundaries  with  confidence  and  pre- 
cision, such  as  generally  can  be  obtained 
only  from  long  practice  and  careful  study. 
The  next  time  she  did  not  require  the 
guide-lines  in  pencil,  for  she  had  studied 
diligently  with  the  class,  and,  having  the 
greater  determination  to  succeed,  had 
learned  faster  than'any  of  her  pupils.  In 
a  few  weeks  she  could  from  memory  draw 
upon  the  blackboard  all  the  groups  pre- 
scribed for  the  grade  under  her  charge. 
If  such  guide-lines  are  used,  it  will  bo 
belter  to  make  them  with  ink,  using  a 
quill  pen  for  the  purpose,  as  the  graphite 
of  the  pencil  sometimes  causes  the  chalk 
to  slip  over  the  board  without  leaving  a 
mark.  The  pupils  may  be  told  by  the 
teacher  that  special  preparation  has  been 
made  to  draw  a  map  on  the  board,  and 
that  part  of  the  board  must  not  be  used 
until  after  the  geography  lesson  has  been 
given. — H(mu  and  School, 


ADVICE  TO  TOmG  TEACHBB8. 

There,  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  noth- 
ing " sensationar*  about  that  title;  in 
fact,  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
is  hardly  original  with  me;  I  have  a  lurk- 
ing suspicion  that  I  have  seen  it  before, 
somewhere.  But  I  think  it  may  stand; 
for,  perhaps,  several  years  ot  experience 
and  observation,  in  regard  to  schools  and 
teaching,  justify  me  in  attempting  to  give 
advice  to  those  who  are  just  beginning 
work  in  the  school  room.  At  any  rate,  I 
beg  any  such  who  may  see  this  article  to 
give  its  suggestions  careful  thought ;  and, 
after  weighing  them,  if  you  conclude  that 
you  must  reject  them,  they  may  put  you 
on  a  train  of  thinking  that  will  lead  you 
to  something  better.  I  propose  to  put 
what  I  have  to  say  at  this  time,  in  the  form 
of  four  cautions. 

1.    Do  not  pretend. 

When  you  go  before  your  examiner,  do 
not  pretend  to  any  more  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  examination  than  you  are  con- 
scious that  you  have;  and,  if  you  fail  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions,  do  not 
waste  the  examiner's  time  nor  excite  his 
disgust  by  any  stories  about  "having 
known,"  "being  ruUy,''  "being  very  much 
embarrassed,"  etc.  These  shallow  excus- 
es deceive  no  one  of  any  sense ;  and,  even 
if  they  should  chance  to  be  true,  they  will 
not  help  your  case  at  all,  and  were  better 
unspoken.  Qo  calmly  and  quietly  about 
your  work,  collect  your  senses,  do  your 
best,  and  then  abide  the  result.  When 
you  go  into  the  neighborhood  where  yoa 
are  to  teach,  do  not  pretend  to  any  dignity 
or  importance  that  you  do  not  really  pos- 
sess. Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  assume 
an  obsequious,  over  polite,  apologetic 
manner.  Be  as  good,  as  wise,  as  kind- 
hearted  and  polite  as  you  really  can  be, 
and  think  no  more  about  it. 

When  you  begin  your  work  do  not  pre- 
tend to  any  dignity  in  the  school  room 
that  you  do  not  actually  have ;  pompous 
tones,  frowning  looks,  stilted  talk,  will  do 
you  no  good.  Do  not  pretend  to  your  pu- 
pils that  you  know  anything  that  you  do 
not  know ;  the  wisest  men  never  hesitate 
to  say  "  I  don't  know ;"  and  the  wisest  are 
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often  obliged  to  say  so.  The  wisest  teacher 
I  ever  had  used  to  surprise  me  by  the 
frequency  with  which  he  said,  "I  don't 
know;"  but,  unlike  many  persons,  he 
never  thought  that  he  kneto  a  subject,  if 
his  knowledge  of  it  was  not  complete  and 
exact,  and  so  thoroughly  his  own  at  the 
moment  that  he  could  clearly  state  it  in 
words.  If  you  are  obliged  to  say  that  you 
do  not  know  anything  that  you  can  know, 
and  ought  to  know,  say  so  in  all  frankness, 
but  at  once  set  about  remedying  your  de- 
ficiency. Do  not  pretend  to  any  more 
love  and  interest  for  your  pupils  than  you 
really  feel.  If  you  do  not  love  them  and 
feel  an  interest  in  them,  you  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be  there  as  their  teacher,  but,  pre- 
tending a  love  and  interest  that  are  not 
real,  will  only  make  a  bad  matter  worse. 
In  short,  remember  that  children  are 
not  easily  deceived  for  a  long  time;  and 
that  it  is  just  as  natural  for  morally  heal- 
thy boys  and  girls  to  despise  a  sham  as  it 
is  for  a  duck  to  love  water. 

2.  Do  not  be  rash. 

When  your  pupils  present  any  request 
or  petition,  however  unimportant,  be  slow 
to  grant  or  refuse;  weigh  the  matter, 
carefully,  in  all  its  bearings;  takeaW  the 
time  necessary  to  do  this,  and  then  make 
your  decision  so  that  it  shall  stay  made. 
Pass  no  word  of  yours  in  the  way  of 
threat  or  promise,  till  you  arc  fully  satis- 
fled  both  that  your  word  ought  to  be  so 
passed,  and  that  it  can  be  made  good  tchen 
the  time  comes.  Make  no  statements  in 
your  teaching  till  you  have  satisfied  your- 
self that  they  are  perfectly  correct ;  better 
say  *' don't  know"  a  thousand  times  than 
make  a  statement  that  you  have  to  un- 
make.  In  matters  of  discipline  or  pun- 
isment,  yon  need  to  be  particularly  care- 
ful to  take  no  rash  step.  There  is  danger 
at  such  times  that  passion  will  bo  aroused ; 
and  passion  is  always  a  kind  of  drunken- 
ness. Woe  to  a  ruler,  anywhere,  who  has 
to  take  hach-stepSy  or  who  refuses  to  take 
them  when  his  step  has  been  a  false  one; 
the  last  error  in  his  case  is  worse  than  the 
first  It  is  always  safe  to  follow  Crock- 
ett's famous  advice :  "  First  be  sure  you're 
right,  then  go  ahead." 

3.  Do  not  icork  mthoxU  a  plan. 


Have  a  plan  for  your  first  day's  work. 
Visit  the  school  house  before  your  term 
begins,  and  become  familiar  with  it  and 
with  its  surroundings.  Then,  go  to 
school  on  the  first  morning  with  a  ma- 
tured plan  for  seating  your  school,  and 
with  work  prepared  to  set  every  pupil 
something  to  do  as  soon  as  the  school  is 
opened.  Do  not  wait  till  you  have  taken 
all  the  names ;  you  can  do  that  at  your 
leisure,  after  you  have  given  busy  eyes 
and  mischievous  hands  something  else  to 
do  than  to  watch  you,  or  to  make  trouble 
for  you,  as  a  result  of  their  idleness. 
Have  a  little  map  of  your  school  room  so 
that,  as  soon  as  you  get  a  pupil's  name, 
you  can  write  it  in  the  proper  place  on 
your  map,  and  then  by  a  little  study  from 
time  to  time  associate  face  and  name,  un- 
til either  shall  recall  the  other,  at  once. 

As  soon  as  possible  make  a  plan,  or 
programme,  of  the  daily  exercises  of  the 
school,  and  post  iu  some  conspicuous 
place,  or  write  it  in  large  letters  on  the 
black-board.  Give  each  recitation  its 
place,  and  fix  exactly  the  time  for  each 
exercise  to  begin  and  to  end.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  course  are  very  nu- 
merous and  very  weighty,  but  I  will  not 
take  time  to  give  them  here.  The  pro- 
gramme,  however,  will  bo  worse  than 
nothing,  unless  you  strictly  adhere  io  it. 
Plan  for  yourself  each  day's  work;  that 
is,  in  the  quiet  of  your  room,  go  over  each 
lesson,  no  matter  how  elementary  it  may 
bo;  prepare  yourself  for  the  difficulties 
that  are  likely  to  arise,  and  determine 
fully  just  how  you  will  present  every 
point  that  you  undertake  to  teach.  Early 
in  the  term,  plan  your  term's  work  in 
each  particular  study.  Determine  what 
topics  to  take  up,  how  much  time  to  give 
to  each,  how  many  pages  of  the  text-book 
to  undertake,  and  what  to  omit,  If  you 
deem  it  best  to  omit  any.  To  be  sure,  you 
may  find  it  necessary  to  modify  this  plan 
as  the  term  progresses ;  but  the  very  fact 
that  you  have  a  plan  will  aid  you  in  mak- 
ing wise  modifications.  In  the  school 
room,  as  everywhere  else,  it  is  well  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  great  apostle :  **  Let 
everything  be  done  decently  and  in  or- 
der." 
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4.    Bo  not  expect  perfection. 

Morally  and  intellectually  children  arc 
like  the  rest  of  us — a  mixture  of  strength 
and  weakness,  of  good  and  eyil.  Meet 
them  and  dwell  with  them,  every  day  ful- 
ly recognizing  this  truth.  Their  impulses 
are  generally  good,  and  their  wish  is  to 
succeed  in  what  they  undertake.  But  an 
evil  spirit  of  mischief  sometimes  takes 
possession  of  them ;  their  patience  has  a 
limit  as  yours  has;  indolence  has  its 
charms  for  them,  as  it  has  for  all  of  us, 
and  they  like  to  follow  "  their  own  sweet 
will  as  well  as  anybody."  But  does  it 
follow  f^om  this  that  we  should  be  satis- 
lied  with  meager  attainments,  with  lazy 
practices,  or  with  mischievous  exhibi- 
tions ?  Not  at  all.  Set  the  standard  high, 
in  every  respect;  there  is  little  danger  of 
setting  it  too  high.  But,  if  they  fail  to 
reach  it,  do  not  become  morose,  morbid, 
or  disheartened.  So  that  there  is  progress 
in  the  right  direction,  keep  up  heart; 
commend  the  good;  persistently  and 
firmly  check  the  evil ;  arouse  the  indolent, 
and  patiently  seek  to  reclaim  the  way- 
ward. Who  realizes  his  full  ideal  in 
anything?  And,  if  he  should  do  so,  with 
what  kind  of  an  ideal  must  he  have 
started  ?— E.  C.  Hbwbtt,  in  Ind.  Seh.  Jour, 


'  Women  as  School  Officers. — In  this 
state  now,  as  in  several  other  states,  wo. 
men  are  eligible  to  school  offices.  For 
years  the  larger  portion  of  our  teachers 
have  been  women.  Last  year,  by  Super- 
intendent  Searing's  recent  report,  first 
grade  certificates  were  issued  to  99  males 
and  50  females ;  second  grade  to  240  males 
and  268  females;  while  4,981  held  third 
grade  against  1,920  males.  These  figures 
show  that  talent  of  a  practical  kind  is 
not  wanting  among  women.  Thousands 
who  have  been  teachers  are  now  directly 
interested  in  the  education  of  their  own 
families;  and  we  believe,  that  as  a  rule, 
they  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  their 
work  of  education  than  do  the  male  pa- 
rents of  a  community. 

We  believe  that  if  women  are  put  on 
school  boards,  the  business  of  school  in- 
spection will  be  better  managed  and 
more  faithfully  attended  to  than  at  pres- 


ent. A  little  outside  employment  will  be 
to  them  a  grateful  change ;  and  they  will 
bring  to  this  much  neglected  duty  of  a 
school  board,  an  enthusiasm,  strengthen- 
ed by  a  natural  fitness  for  the  work,  and 
a  large  experience  in  the  management  of 
children. 

We  hope  at  the  fall  election  to  see 
many  of  the  best  women  in  this  county 
named  to  fill  these  offices. — Superintend- 
ent Stewart,  in  Wavkeeha  Democrat 
^  ■ » 

EDUCinOir  OUTSIDB  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Is  there  no  good  education  but  that 
which  is  literary?  Is  the  ignorance  with 
which  it  has  become  proverbial  to  asso- 
ciate vice  and  crime,  a  simple  ignorance 
of  books?  Is  a  literary  education  the 
only  sufficient  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life  ?  Is  mere  illiteracy  dangerous  to 
the  state?  and  is  mere  literary  acquisition, 
an  assurance  of  civic  virtue  ?  Is  there  no 
good  education  possible  to  those  who  can 
not,  or  do  not,  attend  the  schools  ?  Is  it 
an  invariable  rule  that  those  who  are 
most  successful  in  school  studies  become 
the  most  useful  and  enterprising  citizens  ? 
Are  there  not  many  good  citizens,  who, 
as  pupils,  did  not  distinguish  themselves  ? 
Is  there  salutary  and  adequate  education 
outside  of  the  schools  ? 

These  are  questions  suggested  while 
listening  recently  to  a  discussion  upon 
"  illiteracy,''  and  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
paper  to  offer  a  suggestion  or  two  going 
to  sustain,  rather  negatively  perhaps,  the 
affirmative  of  the  last  one,  though  it  may 
be  apparent  heresy  and  treason  tor  a 
teacher  to  do  so. 

It  is  assumed  that  whatever  fixes  the 
mind  upon  a  noble  aim,  develops  a  wor- 
thy purpose,  imparts  courage  and  strength 
to  surmount  difficulties,  and  supplies  the 
fortitude  to  persevere  till  success  is 
gained,  is  essential  education.  Whether 
this  influence  proceeds  from  religious 
consecration,  from  parental  inspiration 
and  training,  from  any  worthy  affection, 
from  a  scholastic  course,  from  pursuing 
any  practical  vocation,  or  from  whatever 
sufficient  source,  the  main  result  is  iden- 
tical,  to-wit,  mental  and  moral  growth 
and  power. 
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Many  a  pupil  attending  school  year  in 
and  year  out,  under  the  unqualified  notion 
that  *^  going  to  school"  is  all  in  all,  utterly 
fails  of  growth  and  training,  and  issues 
from  school  at  length  the  merest  cipher. 
While  many  a  boy  and  many  a  girl  whom 
some  household  exigency  has  sent  from 
school,  or  kept  from  school,  has  found  in 
the  discharge  of  other  duties,  as  eflScient 
discipline  as  the  schools  could  have  giv- 
en,  and  perhaps  more  so. 

It  is  time  a  sharp  admonition  were 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  many  parents  that 
mere  attending  school,  or  mere  respectable 
standing  at  school,  does  not  assure  mental 
acuteness,  or  moral  character,  or  general 
ability.  The  schoolboy  who  spends  the 
hours  outside  of  school  either  in  blank 
idleness,  or  in  contracting  the  nameless 
and  numberless  vices  that  characterize 
the  crowd  of  loafers  at  the  village  gro- 
cery or  saloon,  will  surely  find  his  work 
at  school  more  than  canceled  by  these 
dissipating  laxities,  and  his  parents  w^ill 
never  cease  to  wonder  tliat  school  does 
him  little  good. 

Our  American  idea  of  "schooling" 
doubtless  tends  to  an  extreme.  From  a 
conviction  that  school  training  can  do 
much  to  strengthen  and  mould  the  char- 
acter  of  the  future  citizen,  careless  pa- 
rents  go  to  the  extreme  of  thinking  it 
should  and  can  do  everything.  But  it 
remains  that  pupils  spend  three  times  as 
many  hours  out  of  school  as  in,  and  every 
teacher  knows  that  if  the  main  influence 
of  the  eighteen  hours  be  dissipating,  or 
otherwise  adverse,  the  work  of  the  six 
stands  little  chance  against  the  prevailing 
current. 

It  remains  that  the  average  parent  has 
far  more  to  do,  on  the  whole,  in  educating 
the  child,  than  the  teacher.  The  pupil 
will  be,  in  the  end,  what  parental  care  or 
parental  neglect  has  made  him.  Happy 
for  him  whose  careful  home  training  is 
enforced  and  hightened  by  his  school 
work! 

But  if  his  school  education  must,  at 
first  and  continually,  undo  the  outside 
work,  it  will  not  be  strange  if  the  greater 
and  more  constant  pressure  prevails,  in 
many  cases  at  least. — H.  F.,  in  National 
Teacher. 


WHAT  WOMEN  CAN  DO. 

Not  long  since  a  young  lady,  Miss  Gil- 
bert by  name,  became  interested  in  the 
subject  of  prison  reform.  Inquiry  and 
investigation  convinced  her  that  a  vast 
amount  of  good  might  be  accomplished 
in  this  field  of  labor,  and  she  according- 
ly entered  upon  it  with  the  zeal  and  fer- 
vor of  an  enthusiast.  Though  a  compar- 
atively brief  period  has  elapsed  since 
then,  she  has  already,  through  her  own 
individual  efforts,  established  libraries 
for  prisoners  in  the  following  penal  insti- 
tutions :  Cook  County  Jail,  III. ;  St  Louis 
County  Jail,  Mo.;  Springfield  County 
Jail,  III.;  Chicago  House  of  Detention, 
and  New  York  Tombs.  She  has,  more- 
over procured  situations  on  farms  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  released  prison- 
ers. She  is  now  making  the  preliminary 
efforts  for  establishing  libraries  in  the 
New  York  House  of  Detention,  Ludlow 
Street  Jail,  and  the  Blackwell's  Island 
Penitentiary.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
the  prisoners  languish  in  our  jails  aud 
penitentiaries  through  days,  weeks, 
months,  and  years  of  solitude,  when  their 
minds  are  ripe  to  receive  good  impres- 
sions; and  yet  the  golden  opportunity  is 
wasted ;  the  best  and  safest  road  to  reach 
the  conscience  is  unused.  With  nothing 
to  occupy  his  mind,  the  prisoner  is  left 
to  brood  over  his  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs,  and  little  good  ever  comes  of  it; 
but  rather  a  growth  of  bad  resolutions 
and  bad  purposes.  Sheriffs  and  other 
officials  rarely  bother  themselves  about 
the  mental  happiness  or  moral  improve- 
ment of  those  consigned  by  law  to  their 
charge.  Whatever  is  done  to  improve 
their  condition  must  be  mainly  done 
through  individual  efibrts— just  such  ef- 
forts as  are  giving  the  young  lady  allud- 
ed to  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Her  labor  and  success  afford  a  striking 
commentary  upon  those  women  who, 
ambitious  to  achieve  some  good  in  the 
world,  complain  that  no  opportunities 
are  open  to  them,  aud  sometimes  lament 
that  they  were  not  born  men  so  that  no 
field  should  be  closed  to  them.  While 
all  women  may  not  be  Florence  Nightin- 
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gales,  or  achieve  the  philanthropic  sue* 
cess  of  a  Miss  Dix,  all  women  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  can  lend  a  helping  hand,  as 
Miss  Gilbert  lias  done,  in  elevating  the 
condition  of  those  around  us.  There  is 
not  a  lady  teacher  who  does  not,  in  and 
out  of  school,  enjoy  the  rarest  opportuni- 
ties for  elevating  the  human  race,  for 
moulding  human  character,  and  leaving 
her  impress  upon  her  day  and  generation. 
The  time  has  passed  when  women  should 
feel  that  they  must  remain  in  the  back 
ground  because  they  are  women.  It  is 
now  their  privilege  to  come  to  the  front, 
and  actively  participate  in  the  various 
philanthropic  movements  which  arc  be- 
ing undertaken  from  day  to  day. — Artur' 
ican  Sducational  Monthly, 

m  1 » 

8TATE  L2C1P0BHITT  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  state  of  Virginia,  in  his  last 
report,  enters  a  strong,  not  to  say  passion- 
ate, protest  against  the  doctrine  expressed 
by  the  above  caption.  Ho  claims  that 
such  uniformity  teuds  to  **  despotism, 
corruption,  and  intellectual  death." 

He  proves  conclusively  that  uniform- 
ity of  text-books  should  be  limited  to 
cities,  districts  and  townships,  according 
to  the  organization.  He  shows  that  the 
central  power  controls  subordinates  and 
extinguishes  thought;  that  state  uniform- 
ity is  inimical  to  the  improvement  of 
teachers;  that  teachers  and  trustees  are 
better  judges  of  the  merits  of  a  school- 
book  than  state  officers  can  be ;  that  bet- 
ter bargains  can  be  made  by  those  more 
directly  interested  than  civil  officers 
would  make,  and  that  a  variety  of  text- 
books is  needed  to  suit  the  different  cir- 
cumstances, tastes,  and  prejudices  of  dif- 
ferent localities. 

The  weak  points  in  the  argument  seem 
to  be  the  stress  placed  on  the  idea  of  en- 
couraging the  home  production  of  school 
books,  and  the  reflections  on  publishers, 
as  if  they  were  banded  together  for  state 
uniformity,  whereas  respectable  publish- 
ers, as  a  rule,  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine, 
and  desire,  above  all  things,  an  open 
market. 

In  relation  to  home  production  of  text 


books,  the  report  finally  says :  "  I  know 
of  competent  teachers  now  who  wish  to 
prepare  text-books  but  cannot  get  them 
published  because  of  the  existing  diffi- 
culty of  getting  additional  books  admit- 
ted into  the  state,  even  on  trial.  And  so 
almost  the  entire  intellectual  progeny  of 
our  5,000  Virginia  teachers  is  strangled 
even  before  birth.  The  end  of  such  a 
policy  must  be  intellectual  barrenness." 

Why  should  this  be  the  result?  Valu- 
able productions  arc  always  in  demand 
with  the  leading  publishers.  Is  it  because 
his  book  cannot  be  used  in  Virginia  that  • 
a  talented  Virginian  should  refrain  from 
the  glory  and  profits  of  authorship  ?  The 
localization  of  talent  is  narrowing  in  its 
tendencies.  As  well  might  one  prefer  tho 
"  original  poetry  "  of  his  county  paper 
to  the  songs  of  such  foreigners  as  Shake- 
speare, Byron  and  Moore,  as  bewail  the 
fact  that  text-books  arc  urged  upon  him 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  be  manufac- 
tured outside  his  own  state.  Indeed, 
there  are  too  many  text-books  published. 
In  looking  at  the  book-case  of  an  educa- 
tional  friend,  which  contained  eighty- 
seven  arithmetics,  we  sincerely  regretted 
that  some  of  that  "  intellectual  progeny  " 
had  not  suffered  ante-natal  strangulation. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  able  report 
of  the  superintendent  will  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the  pres- 
ent law  of  state  uniformity;  but  we  hope, 
too,  that  the  eminent  gentleman  will  rise 
above  the  thought  of  manufacturing; 
books  for  a  section  of  the  country.  Ev- 
erything of  a  partisan  or  sectarian  tinge 
has  been  carefully  excluded  by  judicious 
publishers  from  their  recent  ventures.  If 
the  text  give  no  offence — thcU  is  sufficient 
There  is,  in  all  truth,  enough  in  the  realm 
of  pure  science  and  pure  art  to  fill  all 
books  that  need  be  printed.  The  debata- 
ble ground  of  politics  and  theology  is 
not  for  our  public  free  school. — National 
Teachers*  Monthly. 


Constant  success  shows  us  but  one  side 
of  the  world ;  for  as  it  surrounds  us  with 
friends  who  tell  us  only  our  merits,  so  it 
silences  those  enemies  from  whom  alone 
we  can  learn  our  defects.— Cotton. 
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OH  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

BY  A.  P.  NORTH,  PEWAUKEE. 

I  noticed  a  newspaper  rumor  during 
the  winter  that  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  have  a  diploma  of  the  University 
made  an  equivalent  to  a  State  certificate, 
and  have  endeavored  to  evolve  from  my 
internal  eonseiotuness  wJio  would  be  de- 
manding this,  and  tohy  it  was  demanded ; 
but  not  being  a  German  philosopher,  I 
have  failed,  at  least  to  satisfy  myself. 

I  assumed  that  the  demand  was  made 
by  the  prospective  graduates,  and  prob- 
ably on  the  ground  of  the  time  and  ex- 
pense involved  in  attending  the  State 
examination.  But  I  was  obliged  to  give 
this  theory  up,  as  they  are  already  on  the 
spot  and  could  attend  without  any  great 
inconvenience.  I  then  thought  of  the 
faculty— that  this  privilege  over  other 
colleges  might  be  an  inducement  for  stu- 
dents to  prefer  the  University;  but  as  the 
University  classes  are  already  full,  this 
theory  fell  to  the  ground. 

I  then  assumed  that  it  was  mutual  on 
the  part  of  faculty,  and  graduates — they 
deeming  that  tlie  withholding  of  this 
privilege  from  the  University,  (the  great- 
er) when  conferred  upon  the  Normal 
schools  (the  less)  was  at  least  apparently 
invidious,  if  not  positively  disrespectful 
to  them.  I  foresaw  that  if  this  grant 
were  made  to  the  University,  every  col- 
lege in  the  State  would  on  the  same 
grounds  demand  the  same  privilege,  and 
the  high-schools  would  follow  suit  and 
that  we  would  soon  have  such  a  host  en- 
Joying  this  bsneJU  of  clergy  that  so  far  as 
examinations  are  concerned  both  State 
and  County  examiners  would  enjoy  a 
complete  sinecure. 

Now  I  have  thought  of  a  plan,  and  I 

Am  sure  I  shall  receive  the  thanks  of  the 

University,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges 

for  submitting  it    It  is  this:  let  every 

member  of  the  university,  normal  schools 

or  colleges  who  wishes  to  graduate  as  a 

teacher,  bo  required  to  attend  a  State  ex- 

Axnination  to  be  held  at  the  capital,  at  a 

jeriven  time  and  have  the  State  refund  to 
*^     »-Voi.  V,  So.  4. 


each  successful  candidate  his  full  travel- 
ing expenses. 

There  are  many  obvious  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  the  State  from  this. 
A  generous  rivalry  would  be  generated 
among  our  institutions  of  learning— in  a 
better  direction  than  boating,  or  declaim- 
ing or  base-ball.  The  public  would  have 
a  means  of  testing  the  work  of  each 
school.  An  etprit  du  corps  would  be  de- 
veloped from  the  commingling  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  educational  de- 
partments.  And  should  boating,  or  base- 
ball or  cricket  or  horsemanship  or  de- 
claiming  or  any  other  physical  accomp- 
lishment be  deemed  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  our  future  teachers,  where  can  better 
facilities  be  found  for  their  display  than 
in  and  around  the  beautiful  capital  of 
Wisconsin  ? 

I  hope  this  matter  will  not  be  allowed 
to  drop  here,  but  that  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  will  be  open  to  its  discussion 
and  that  it  will  perhaps  find  a  place  in 
the  programme  of  the  next  State  Teachers* 
Association  to  be  held  at  Eau  Claire— 
which  is  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
State. 

OUR  SCHOOLS, 

The  doors  of  ten  thousand  American 
school-houses  are  again  closed  to  be 
opened  not  again  till  summer  shades  shall 
be  spread  over  the  gay  green  earth,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are 
again  let  loose,  even  as  from  prison 
houses,  to  leap,  skip  and  play  to  the  mu^ 
sic  of  their  own  merry  voices.  These 
facts  furnish  us  food  for  reflection,  and 
open  up  to  us  a  wide  field  of  investiga- 
tion. 

And,wherefore  ?  Wherefore  do  we  make 
this  vast  outlay  of  money  for  a  certain 
purpose  ?  And  why  do  we  make  so  little 
inquiry  into  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
the  same  is  spent  ?  Wherefore  is  so  much 
precious  time  consumed  with  so  little 
known  about  the  results  ?  Why  are  pa- 
rents so  careless  and  so  indifferent  about 
matters  of  such  vital  importance? 

To  a  certain  extent  the  saying  that, 
"What  costs  us  nothing  is  worth  noth- 
ing,"  is  literally  true,  and  too  true  it  is  in 
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regard  to  public  schools.  Hence  it  is  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  are 
wasted  annually  in  this  country  in  the 
attempt  to  force  upon  an  almost  unwilling 
community  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
vouchsafed  by  our  republican  institutions 
to  the  children  of  each  rising  generation. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  details 
and  point  out  the  next  to  wanton  waste 
of  the  public  funds  in  the  conduct  of  our 
public  schools.  But  it  will  be  conceded 
by  all  that  the  waste  is  enormous  when 
compared  with  the  results  for  good. 

But  the  money  we  spend  is  not  all.  Both 
health  and  life  are  often  sacrificed  in  our 
public  schools.  Too  often  doth  the  pupil 
emerge  from  the  school-room  enfeebled 
:ind  enervated  both  in  body  and  intellect. 
Too  often  are  they  the  victims  of  disease 
through  the  carelessness  of  parents  in 
constructing  school-houses  which  cramp, 
confine  or  "elongate"  the  body.  Too 
often  do  they  confine  them  in  the  foul 
atmosphere  of  heated  rooms,  and  thus  sow 
the  seeds  of  death  where  life  alone  should 
dwell. 

On  the  whole  we  wonder  not  that  chil- 
dren long  for  the  "last  day  of  school" — 
long  to  be  let  loose  from  the  prison  houses 
in  which  for  weary  weeks,  months  and 
even  years,  in  which  they  are  too  often 
confined. 

This  subject  demands  more  thought — 
more  consideration — more  study — more 
reflection.  While  our  free  public  schools 
are  the  pride  and  boast  of  this  nation,  the 
fact  is  still  patent  to  even  the  common 
observer,  that  they  are  far — very  far  from 
being  what  they  might  be — far  from  be- 
ing what  they  ought  to  be.  And,  the 
subject  should  bo  agitated  continually 
until  a  great  reform  is  inaugurated,  pur- 
sued and  perfected.  Who  doubts  it? 
Who,  then,  will  act?  Who  will  take  the 
lead  in  a  reform  so  much  needed  ? — Biter 
Falls  Journal 


Can  You  Read  ?— Can  you  read  ?  is  a 
question  answered  in  the  aflarmativc  by 
all  grades  of  intelligence,  from  the  school- 
boy who  has  just  stumbled  through  his 
First  Reader  to  the  triumphant  graduate 
who,  diploma  in  hand,  turns  his  back 


upon  farther  acquisition  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  upon  college-walls,  from  the 
self-important  free-school  ma'am  to  tho 
honest  old  expounder  of  scripture,  who 
yet  admitted  that  he  was  no  "  biblical" 
scholar.  Read  I  Why,  we  can  all  read ; 
yet  point  us  out  a  good  reader.  How 
many  of  your  acquaintance?  They  are 
not  reckoned  by  the  score  in  most  neigh- 
borhoods, cultivated  though  the  locality 
be,  and  the  search  extended  to  pulpit,  ros- 
trum, and  academic  hall.  The  first  step 
to  excellence  in  any  art  is  to  form  some 
conception  at  the  outset  of  the  undertak- 
ing to  be  performed,  and  observers  have 
said  that  effort  is  always  wonderfully 
proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  stand- 
ard which  the  aspirant  erects  for  himself 
as  the  acme  of  his  ambition. — Borne  and 

School, 
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COMPOSITION  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOL. 

AU  trno  power  in  writing  is  in  the  idea,  not  in 
the  BtjlQ.—Webater. 

The  thoughts  of  a  child  are  like  bright- 
hued  birds,  fiitting  too  soon  for  the  song ; 
or  like  a  running  brook,  wasting  its  pow- 
er in  flowing.  Catch  the  bird  if  you 
would  hear  its  song,  dam  the  brook  if 
you  would  use  its  power.  The  puzzle  is 
how  to  do  one  without  killing,  or  the 
other  without  stagnation.  To  evolve  new 
thoughts,  to  arrange  the  disjointed  parts 
so  as  to  produce  uniform,  symmetrical 
wholes,  were  a  task  fai*  more  difilcult. 

Composing  is  not  always  easy  to  do, 
still  less  is  it  easy  to  teach.  To  secure 
the  same  degree  of  success  in  this  branch 
requires  more  labor  and  pains-taking  tlian 
in  any  other,  be  it  mathematics,  science, 
or  dead  language.  Generally  a  *verj 
questionable  degree  of  success  satisfies. 
This  may  result  from  the  notion  that 
composition  is  a  gift.  So  it  is  a  gift,  but 
one  which  can  be  immeasurably  improv- 
ed by  cultivation. 

How  to  teach  the  art  of  composing  is  a 
serious  question.  Some  teachers,  having 
found  themselves  utterly  unable  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer,  omit  the  study. 
Others,  following  the  generally  adopted 
plan,  require  of  the  pupil,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, written,  exercises.    Probably  there 
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is  litUe  difference  in  results.  Neither 
teach  it.  If  one  has  an  experience  of 
having  been  taught  in  this  way,  he  will 
at  once  agree  that  the  plan  is  futile. 
Nothing  80  stagnates  a  child's  thoughts 
as  to  require  a  composition.  Be  sure  to 
call  it  by  that  name,  and  at  the  same  time 
specify  the  number  of  lines  it  must  con- 
tain. He  has  no  interest  in  it  beyond  the 
question  of  escaping  the  dreaded  inflic- 
tion. He  regards  the  requirement  with 
perfect  disgust,  and  probably  at  last,  in 
desperation  or  total  depravity,  quotes  an 
extract  If  the  teacher  is  discriminating 
he  does  not  try  it  again ;  if  not,  he  fre- 
quently resorts  to  this  method  of  helping 
himself.  Morally  it  is  a  pity;  otherwise 
it  does  not  matter  much.  Another  favor- 
ite way  of  meeting  the  emergency  is  to 
"  read  up,"  and  reproduce  an  article  from 
the  cyclopaedia,  with  a  little  original 
spelling  and  a  few  biits  and  ands  thrown 
in.  It  is  undeniably  difficult  to  know 
just  what  to  say,  and  just  how  to  say  it, 
on  a  subject  in  which  one  has  not  the 
slighte-st  interest,  and  about  which  one 
knows  next  to  nothing. 

Any  method  which  seeks  merely  to  se- 
cure accuracy  in  execution  and  elegance 
in  style,  must  tail.    Accuracy  and  ele- 
gance are  secondary  considerations,  and 
will  be  taught  with  much  greater  case 
when  made  to  occupy  their  natural  place. 
The  ancients  excluded  invention   from 
their  system  of  rhetoric  on  the  ground 
that  gathering  the  material  was  not  build- 
ing.   That,  doubtless,  is  very  learned,  but 
it  lacks  common  sense.    To  build  with- 
out the  material  were  impossible,  equally 
so  to  say  anything  without  anything  to 
say.    Style  is  a  dead  thing  to  a  child,  but 
mrake  him  up  with  something  to  tell,  and 
almost  instinctively  his  thought  puts  on 
a   seemly  garb  of  words.    Composition 
teaching,  to  be  efiective,  must  be  such  a 
course  of  instruction  as  will  systemati- 
cally develop  thinking  power.    This  must 
l>e  the  primary  object.    Constant  exercise 
in  invention  will,  in  time,  secure  practical 
skill  in  the  art  of  composition. 

The  first  step  towards  this  end  is  to 
-waken  an  interest  in  the  subject.  I  am 
convinced  we  are  in  error  when  we  re- 


quire young  writers,  especially,  to  com- 
pose so  seldom.  We  should  hardly  ex- 
pect  to  keep  up  a  very  lively  interest  in 
any  other  subject  if  we  met  the  class  but 
once  in  five  weeks.  Why  is  this  most 
difficult  of  all  subjects?  It  is  dreadful 
to  write  once  in  five  weeks,  but  it  might 
be  delightful  to  write  five  times  in  one 
week.  The  subjects  should,  at  first,  lie 
in  range  of  the  child's  observation  so 
that  what  he  sees  may  bo  the  basis  of 
what  he  knows. 

One  morning,  in  the  fall,  I  brought 
into  my  class  a  bunch  of  oak  leaves.  On 
each  leaf  was  a  small  gall  nut  For  sev- 
eral days  the  matter  was  under  consider- 
ation, comparing,  examining,  and  ques- 
tioning. By  carefully  observing  different 
nuts,  they  found  the  insect  in  its  three 
stages  of  growth,  and  were,  with  very 
little  help,  able  to  reach  correct  conclu- 
sions. We  never  consult  the  cyclopeedias, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  give 
their  own  forms  to  the  thought  when  the 
expression  is  once  fixed.  When  exercise 
hour  came  it  found  all  the  class  eager  to 
write  all  they  knew  about  this  queer  little 
fly  living  in  a  ball.  The  following  is  one 
as  it  came  in  for  correction.  There  are 
many  inaccuracies  in  it  It  is  not  at  all 
perfect,  but  simple  and  natural,  as  a 
young  girl  ought  to  be : 

THE  OA.K  GALL-FLY. 

In  the  summer,  we  often  see  a  large 
number  of  little  bugs  or  flies,  with  four 
wings,  flying  around  under  a  kind  of 
white  oak  tree. 

These  flies  deposit  eggs  in  little  holes 
which  they  make  in  the  middle  veins  of 
the  leaves. 

The  leaf  that  has  an  Qgg  in  it,  begins 
to  swell  at  the  point  where  the  ^gg  is  de- 
posited till,  in  a  short  time,  it  looks  like 
a  tiny  nut  with  the  burr  on  it  This  is 
called  a  gall-nut,  and  is  really  a  little 
worm's  house.  In  some  countries,  the 
nut  is  used  for  a  dye,  and  to  make  black 
ink. 

The  little  worm,  or  larva,  begins  to  eat 
the  inside  of  its  house,  as  soon  as  it  is 
hatched,  and  when  it  has  eaten  enough, 
it  moults,  and  changes  into  a  pupa. 

The  pupa  is  nearly  like  the  perfect  in- 
sect, except  that  it  has  no  wings.  It  eats 
nothing  while  in  this  state,  and  lies  qui- 
etly till  its  wings  have  grown;  then  it 
moults  again  and  eats  its  way  out  of  the 
nut,  the  perfect  insect 
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The  egg  was  laid  in  the  late  sammer 
and  this  winter,  when  the  leaves  dropped 
off,  the  leaf  that  had  a  gall-nut  on  it,  drop- 
pea  down  among  the  rest,  and  will  keep 
warm  till  spring  when  the  fly  will  eat  its 
way  out.  The  nv  lays  one  brood  of  eggs 
in  the  spring,  and  one  in  the  late  summer, 
it  dies  soon  after  laying  the  last  brood. 

At  house-cleaning  time  wo  had  a  quiz 
about  the  clothes-motli.  This  persistency 
was  really  amusing.  I  am  sure  it  is  safe 
to  say  they  left  no  carpet  unturned.  When 
they  had  found  out  something  to  tell, 
they  told  it,  each  in  her  individual  way. 
This  is  the  pretty  conceit  of  one  of  them : 

THE  CLOTHES  MOTH. 

Some  people  make  a  great  fuss  over  the 
little  millers  which  we  often  see  flying 
around  the  lamp  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. This  little  insect  is  very  harmless. 
"Why !  it  could  not  bite  any  one,  for  it 
lives  on  honey  that  it  sips  from  flowers 
with  a  little  tube  that  is  kept  coiled  be- 
tween  its  lips.  But  it  lays  eggs  in  woolen 
clothes  and  carpets,  from  which  a  little 
worm  which  we  call  larva,  is  hatched. 

The  larva  is  what  does  the  mischief. 
It  has  a  head  with  a  pair  of  teeth  that 
work  like  scissors,  two  feathery  feelers, 
three  fore  legs  and  some  prolcgs  that  are 
not  of  so  much  consequence. 

The  larva  is  very  industrious  for  as 
soon  as  it  is  hatched  it  goes  immediately 
to  work  to  make  itself  some  clothes.  It 
seems  to  be  a  natural  tailor  and  does  not 
have  to  learn  the  trade  but  cuts  and  fits 
its  own  coat  with  as  much  ingenuity  as 
any  one  practiced  in  the  art.  I  must  tell 
you  the  way  it  does  it. 

If  the  larva  lives  in  a  carpet  it  takes  its 
scissors  and  cuts  along  the  surface  shear- 
ing  off  the  fuzz  which  it  sticks  together 
with  a  glue  secreted  in  its  mouth.  This 
is  its  coat  and,  of  course,  is  the  color  of 
the  cloth  from  which  it  is  made.  It 
makes  it  so  it  opens  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  when  it  walks,  eats,  or  works,  it 
reaches  out  its  head  and  three  legs.  But 
if  you  touch  it,  it  will  wrap  itself  all  up 
again.  Sometimes  the  larva  gets  too  big 
for  its  clothes;  but  it  soon  remedies  it  by 
setting  a  piece  in  ita  coat  and  making  it 
larger.  The  piece  set  in  is  sometimes  a 
difi'erent  color;  but  the  larva  is  quite  sat- 
isfied with  it  as  long  as  its  coat  does  not 
fit  so  tight. 

When  it  gets  all  it  wants  to  eat  and 
wear  and  does  all  the  mischief  it  feels 
able  to  it  sews  up  the  ends  of  its  coat  for 
the  winter  and  prepares  itself  for  flying 
fortli  a  moth  or  miller  in  the  spring,  to 
bother  folks  when  sewing  or  reading  by 
lamplight,  and  to  lay  those  troublesome 
eggs. 


The  moth  seems  to  have  quite  a  pleaa* 
ing  history  in  spite  of  its  being  so  disa- 
greeable itself. 

The  writing  is  usually  done  in  the  reci* 
tation  hour.  Frequently,  however,  the 
exercise  is  re-written,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  neatness  of  execution.  In 
the  matter  of  style  proper,  there  are  few 
corrections.  It  seems  wiser  to  cultivate 
the  individuality  and  frankness  of  expres- 
sion rather  than  finished  diction.  The 
first  order  of  the  recitation  is  to  listen  to 
the  correction  of  all  the  faults  noted  in 
the  previous  writing. 

How  much  time  it  must  take !  Yes,  I 
said  at  the  beginning  that  it  took  more 
than  any  other  study.  Usually  I  look 
over  sixty  exercises  a  week,  these  not  in- 
eluding  the  more  formal  compositions 
written  twice  per  quarter. 

During  the  autumn  themes  of  absorb- 
ing  interedt  were  found  among  natural 
objects.  Having  become  somewhat  fa- 
miliar with  the  narration  and  description 
by  parts  of  such  subjects,  I  have  led  them 
a  step  farther.  The  subjects  now  assign- 
ed arc  to  be  described  by  attributes.  The 
class  would  hardly  be  able  to  tell  yoa 
what  they  were  doing,  only  having  fun 
writing  about  "How  to  do  your  hair," 
"  How  to  make  pumpkin  pies,"  "  Colds," 
and  the  like.  The  subjects  are  puerile, 
but  do  they  not  fit  the  writers?  Who 
wants  to  see  boys  and  girls  in  dress  coats 
and  court  trains,  aping  grown  follks? 
Here  is  one  that  came  In  to-day.  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  it.  It  is  full  of  a  quiet 
humor,  just  like  the  girl  herself.  Its  hits 
are  local,  and  those  you  will  miss,  but 
the  class  were  appreciative : 

THE  MODERN  SCHOLAR. 

I  can  tell  you  more  about  the  modern 
scholar,  by  comparing  him  with  what  I 
have  heard  of  scholars  of  olden  times. 

I  think  the  modern  scholar  studies 
harder,  goes  to  the  dictionary  of  tener,  and 
quotes  from  the  cyclopsedia  more  exten- 
sively. 

He  does  not  complain,. near  as  much, 
of  the  cold  coming  through  the  crack  of 
the  windows,  and  under  the  doors.  He 
behaves  better,  I  should  think,  by  the 
way  my  father  talks  about  being  feruled 
when  a  boy.  Then,  they  had  to  beat  the 
knowledge  in,  and  now  we  get  it,  or  try- 
to  at  least,  without  the  beating. 


The  Little  Tarn  Primer. 
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The  teachers  are  better  now.  They 
probably  never  had  a  music  teacher  in 
school,  or  any  medical  lectures  to  go  to 
once  a  week.  I  presume  they  never  went 
to  such  large  school  buildings  as  are  used 
now  days,  but  I  don^t  know  as  that  makes 
.tiny  difference  about  knowing  anything. 
We  will  say  that  it  does  though. 

The  modern  scholar  studies  more  out 
of  school,  never  runs  away  from  class,  is 
always  on  time,  has  his  thoughts  on  the 
lessons  constantly,  but  I  hope  the  scholar 
of  olden  times  wrote  better  compositions 
than  some  ot  the  modern  ones  do,  for  if 
they  did  not,  I  pity  those  that  had  to  hear 
them,  as  I  do  those  who  will  hear  this. 

I  have  not  attempted  any  fancy  sketch, 
but  only  to  explain  for  the  help  of  auy 
who  may  need  what  in  my  experience  is 
true,  "  that  the  main  requisite  for  teach, 
ing  composition  is  to  have  something  one 
feels  interested  to  say."— Julia  A.  King, 
in  Mkhigan  Teacher. 


THB  STUDY  OF  LAJIGUACIE. 

No  matter  what  branch  a  scholar  in- 
tends  ultimately  to  pursue,  language  is 
the  one  with  which  he  should  commence. 
For  high  proficiency  in  science  or  in 
mathematics,  there  can  be  no  better  prep- 
aration than  thorough  training  in  lan- 
guage. With  Alpha  language,  the  stu- 
dent  is  enabled  to  grasp  the  deductions 
of  those  who  preceded  him  in  study  and 
Investigation;  with  Omega  language  he 
must  instruct  those  who  come  after  him. 
It  is  all  "  words,  words,  words,"— and  not 
in  the  contemptuous  sense  in  which 
Hamlet  used  the  expression.  Language 
Is  the  measure,  if  not  the  very  parent  of 
thought 

There  is  one  point  in  the  cultivation  of 

language  that  is  too  commonly  neglected 

in  the  primary  school,  namely,  the  proper 

xise  of  capitals  and  punctuation  marks. 

Xnvolving,  as  this  art  does,  some  of  the 

nicest  distinctions  that  the  student  has  to 

make,  yet  there  are  certain  general  rules 

iprJiich  the  youngest  child  can  learn  to 

r&pply.    There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 

cliild  should  not  capitalize  and  punctuate 

-ordinary  writing  as  correctly  and   me- 

<^liAnically  as  he  answers  questions  in 

tlie  multiplication  table.    The  habit  of 

.so  doing  should  bo  formed  as  soon  as  he 


I  is  able  to  wield  a  pencil  or  a  pen.  To 
this  end  we  sketch  the  following  graded 
course  in  capitals  and  punctuation : 

FiBST  Rbadbb  Pupils.— To  learn  the 
names  of  all  marks  occurring  in  their 
book,  and  to  write  their  own  names  with 
capital  initials. 

Sbcond  Reabbb  Pupils. — To  learn  the 
practical  use,  in  sentences  dictated    to  , 
them,  of  capitals  in  first  words,  proper 
names,  the  words  I  and  O,  and  of  the  pe- 
riod and  interrogation  point. 

Thibd  Rbadbb  Pupils. — The  use  of 
the  period  in  abbreviations,  of  the  comma 
in  a  series  and  after  a  name  directly  ad- 
dressed, and  of  the  exclamation  point. 

FouBTH  Rbadbb  Pupils.— The  use  of 
a  colon  before  a  formal  enumeration,  of 
hyphen,  and  of  quotation  marks. 

Fifth  Rbadbb  Pupils.— At  this  point 
the  pupils  have  a  text-book  of  grammar 
in  which  they  will  learn  the  remaining 
and  more  critical  uses  of  the  marks  of 
punctuation  and  the  further  places  in 
which  capital  letters  are  employed. 

We  do  not  mean  the  theory  of  capitals 
and  punctuatioD,  but  the  actual  and 
habitual  use  of  them,  without  rule  or  ex- 
planation, till  pupils  reach  the  study  of 
technical  grammar.  We  do  not  mean 
that  children  shall  bo  made  to  say :  "  At 
a  comma  stop  and  count  one ;''  but  that 
from  the  teacher's  dictation,  the  children 
shall  write  sentences  on  their  slates  with 
proper  capitals  and  punctuation. — Naii4m- 
oH  Teachers'  Monthly. 

#  ■  m 

THE  LITTLE  TOBN  PBIHEB. 

Millie  ran  into  the  dining-room  and 
threw  her  books  down  on  the  dlning- 
table. 

"I  knew  all  my  lessons  to-day,"  she 
said,  "and  I  want  my  dinner;  and  oh! 
did  you  have  blackberry  pie  ? 

But  what  I  am  going  to  tell  is  not 
about  Millie  or  blackberry  pie,  but  about 
the  books  after  Millie  and  her  mamma 
had  gone  out  of  the  room  and  left  them 
to  themselves. 

"  Millie  is  a  very  clever  little  girl,"  said 
the  Grammar,  **  and  talks  very  well.  I 
take  great  credit  to  myself  for  teaching 
her  to  speak  so  correctly." 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  Arithmetic,  "  she  U 
briglit,  and  canH  be  beat  in  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division. 
Really  bright  children  always  understand 
my  rules;  I  make  them  so  clear  and 
plain." 

'*  She  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
us,"  joined  in  the  Geography,  "  for  with- 
out us  she  could  not  be  clever  at  all.  For 
instance,  see  how  much  /tell  her.  I  des- 
cribe  all  countries,'  including  her  own ; 
all  bodies  of  water,  all  mountains,  the 
different  kinds  of  people—thousands  of 
things.  In  fact  /think  the  information 
/impart"  (most  books  use  big  words) 
"the  most  interesting  and  valuable  she 
obtains." 

**  Pshaw !"  sneered  the  History.  "  You're 
alone  in  that  opinion.  Where  does  she  learn 
all  the  particulars  about  different  coun- 
tries, including  her  own,  as  you  say? 
Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa, 
discovered  America  in  the  year  1492.  He 
set  sail  with  three  small * " 

"  Oh,  6a  stop  that,"  interrupted  the  oth- 
er books ;  **  we've  heard  that  until  we  are 
sick  of  it." 

'*  Sometimes  I  wish  he  had  never  set 
sail,"  added  the  Geography. 

"  Where  does  she  learn  about  the  great 
battles — the  lives  of  the  kings,  queens  and 
emperors?"  continued  the  History, 
waving  its  cover  triumphantly;  "about 
the  illustrious  Father  of  his  country, 
George  Washington,  who  never " 

"Don't  believe  it!"  interrupted  the 
books. 

"  And  if  7itf  never  did,  History  does," 
said  the  Arithmetic — "  many  a  one.  It  is 
only  J%fwr««  that  nw^rlie." 

"From  what  does  our  Millie  gain 
knowledge"  —  here  spoke  the  Natural 
History—"  of  beasts  and  birds  and  fish  ? 
All  things  that  walk,  or  fly,  or  creep,  or 
swim,  or  stop  still  and  only  breathe? 
The  wonderful  habits  of  the  insects,  the 
traits  of  the  massive  elephant,  and  the 
capers  ot  the  mischievous  monkey?" 

"My  friends  "—here  joined  a  tiny 
voice  for  the  first  time,  causing  the  books 
to  stand  up  on  their  edges  and  look  over 
at  the  corner  of  the  room  where  lay  the 
little  torn  Primer,  from  which  it  proceed- 


ed— "  my  friends,  I  know  you  all  help  lo 
make  Millie  wise  and  learned;  but  of 
what  use  would  be  all  you  can  tell  if  she 
could  not  read  it?  You  would  be  nothing 
without  me!" 

"  You !"  cried  the  others,  in  a  seornfol 
voice. 

"Yes,  me,"  answered  the  little  torn 
Primer,  "/taught  her  her  letters.  With- 
out  knowing  them,  what  good  would  any 
book  be  to  her  ?" 

"  How  tiresome  small  books  are,"  said 
the  History. 

"  I  guess  I'll  take  a  nap,"  yawned  the 
Geography.  And  so  the  conversation 
ended.— i8«.  Niefujlasfpr  Ftbruary. 


Obedience.— Something  more  than  i^ 
mere  external  compliance  with  a  rule  or 
a  command  is  needed  to  constitute  obedi- 
ence. In  other  words,  not  only  the  act 
itself  must  be  the  one  required,  but  the 
motive  must  be  right.  If  I  am  led  to  do 
what  my  father  requires  by  mere  dint  of 
coaxing,  or  by  the  expectation  of  cakes^ 
or  promised  indulgence  of  any  kind,  if  it 
is  a  bargain  in  which  I  give  so  much 
compliance  for  so  much  per  contra  of  self 
gratification,  the  compliance  rendered  is 
not  an  act  of  obedience.  A  great  deal  ot 
what  passes  for  obedience,  in  families 
and  schools,  is  mere  barter.  Strip  the 
matter  of  all  glosses  and  disguises,  and 
the  naked  truth  remains,  that  the  childrea 
are  hired  to  do  what  the  parent  or  teacher- 
wants  to  have  done.  They  do  not  obey 
in  any  legitimate  and  wholesome  use  or 
the  word.  The  parent  and  teacher  use  a 
motive  adequate  to  secure  the  outward 
act,  but  they  do  not  secure  obedience. 

Obedience  is  doing  a  thing  because  an- 

other,  having  competent  authority,  has- 

enjoined  it.    The  motive   necessary   to 

constitute  any  act  an  act  of  obedience,  is- 

a  reference  to  the  will  and  authority  of 

another.    I  must  learn  to  obey  my  father 

because  he  is  my  father,  and  as  such  haft 

the  right  to  command  me. — In  the  School 

Boom. 

^  ■» 

The  most  desirable  "order"  that  can  be- 

conferred  is  the  "  order  of  the  Bath." 


Emfix)YHent  is  nature's  physician. 


Reading  Aloud  in  the  Family, 
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What  Grammar  does  not  Teach.— 
Qrammar  Indicates,  only  in  a  limited 
way,  the  received  usage ;  there  are  many 
idiomatic  expressions  concerning  which 
It  is  no  help.  It  does  not  explain  the 
yalue  of  words,  nor  their  proper  use,  and 
addfl  liltle  to  our  vocabulary,  though  an 
abundance  of  words  is  indispensable  to 
correct  speaking  and  writing.  It  teaches 
neither  pronunciation  nor  accent,  nor  the 
orthography  of  the  variable  parts  of 
words,  nor  their  diverse  meanings,  nor 
the  difference  of  signification  between 
words  improperly  called  synonyms,  nor 
the  propriety  of  figurative  language,  nor 
any  of  those  delicacies  of  expression 
which  constitute  the  genius  of  a  language, 
and  characterize  a  clear,  elegant,  and  cor- 
rect style.  So  grammarians,  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  rules  of  language,  are 
scarcely  famous  for  their  style.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  who  has  ever  distinguished 
himself  as  an  orator  or  writer.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  writers,  such  as 
Corneille,  Pascal,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine, 
and  others,  owe  nothing  to  grammar ;  it 
did  not  exist  in  their  time.  The  same  is 
true  of  Homer,  Thucydides,  Virgil,  Cice- 
ro, Dante,  Petrarch,  Milton,  and  Shakes- 
peare. Grammar,  then,  is  not  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  correctly,  and  still 
less  is  it  the  art  of  reading,  by  which  we 
ought  to  commence  the  study  of  language. 
"I  should  be  glad,"  said  Locke,  "if  I 
could  be  shown  the  language  that  could 
be  learned  by  the  rules  of  grammar." 
"A  century  of  theory,"  said  Lemare, 
"  will  not  advance  us  a  step  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  language."  "  It  is  the  grossest 
mistake,"  said  Condillac,  "to  commence 
with  rules."— Claude  Marcel,  in  Popu- 
lar Sdenee  Monthly  for  Fehruo.ry, 


"Ladies"  and  "Gentlemen," — 
"Lady,"  and  its  corresponding  "gentle- 
man," may,  because  of  this  adjective 
force  which  inheres  in  them,  appropri- 
ately be  used  as  predicates,  provided  they 
stand  alone.  But  for  the  same  reason  it 
is  utterly  inappropriate  to  use  them  as 
predicates,  or  in  any  other  form,  vsiih  an 
adjeetiw  attached.  The  rule  is  not  option- 
al, but  one  which  good  sense  and  culti- 


vated usage  have  combined  to  fix  with 
iron  strictness.  The  highest  breeding,  we 
know,  tends  always  to  approach  the  ut- 
most simplicity,  both  in  manner  and  in 
language,  and  prefers  such  wholesome, 
downright  terms  as  man^  woman^  girl,  to 
to  any  affected  substitute.  Severe  as  it 
may  seem,  any  violation  of  the  rule  we 
have  hinted  at  casts  a  shade  of  suspicion 
on  the  education  and  antecedents  of  the 
culprit.  When  our  neighbor  at  the  hotel 
table  describes  a  guest  opposite  as  "  a 
very  intelligent  gentleman,"  or  "  a  charm- 
ing  young  lady,"  he  does  no  more  it  is 
true  than  is  common  enough  among 
numberless  worthy  and  amiable  people ; 
but  he  is  wrong,  for  all  that.  The  tasto 
of  a  sensitive  hearer  easily  takes  offense 
at  such  slight  matter,  and  the  sin  against 
style  is  apt  to  create  a  prejudice  in  re- 
gard to  more  essential  things. — Scribner 
for  February. 


Study  without  a  Master.- One  of  the 
worst  evils  of  the  university  system  is^ 
that  not  a  step  can  be  taken  without  a 
master.  In  place  of  exercising  the  pupils 
in  the  imitation  of  good  models,  which 
would  in  part  dispense  with  his  aid,  they 
are  pushed  in  a  false  direction,  where 
they  peek  their  way  painfully,  and  cannot 
advance  without  help;  while  the  profes- 
sor discourages  them  by  corrections  which 
are  renewed  without  ceasing. 

Self-guidance  is  the  first  condition  of  a 
reasonable,  improvable  being.  Children 
should  learn  at  school  how  to  study  alone 
— to  discover  for  themselves  what  they 
wish  to  know.  In  giving  them  no  initi- 
ation,  in  denying  them  their  free-will,  we 
prepare  them  to  resign  themselves  to  the 
passive  part  imposed  upon  the  nation  by 
governments  that  take  the  initiative  in  all 
measures  of  social  interest.  We  thus 
form  subjects  for  a  tyrant,  not  citizens  of 
a  republic. — Claude  Marcel,  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  February. 


Reading  Aix)ud  in  the  Family.- 
Books  and  periodicals  should  be  angels 
in  every  household.  They  are  urns  to 
bring  us  the  golden  fruit  of  thought  and 
experience  from  other  minds  and  other 
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lands.  As  the  Araits  of  the  trees  of  the 
earth's  soil  are  most  enjoyed  around  the 
family  board,  so  should  those  that  grDw 
upon  mental  and  moral  boughs  be  gath- 
ered  around  it  by  the  entire  household. 
No  home  exercise  could  be  more  appro- 
priate and  pleasing  than  for  one  member 
to  read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  all.  If 
parents  would  introduce  this  exercise  in- 
to their  families,  they  would  soon  see  the 
levity  and  giddiness  that  make  up  the 
conversation  of  too  many  circles  giving 
way  to  refinement  anddignity.—- i>an^  Co. 
School  Monitor, 


What  the  National  Qoverkment  is 
DOING  FOR  Education.— The  national 
government  has  already  set  aside  for  edu- 
cational purposes  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  (140,000,000)  of  acres  of  public 
land;  and  the  question  of  devoting  to 
education  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  still  undisposed  of  is  discussed. 
In  the  last  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  reported  favorably  a  bill 
for  this  purpose,  and,  after  a  careful  debate 
and  consideration,  it  passed  that  body  and 
was  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  has  establ  ished 
a  Bureau  of  Education  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  goverment,  with  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  at  its  head.  His  an- 
nual report  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
instructive,  valuable,  and  important  doc 
uments  that  issues  from  the  government 
press.  Every  legislator  and  every  school 
ofllcer  in  tlie  United  States  should  study 
its  contents  and  heed  its  facts. 


Auwen  to  <{aestlou  In  Mmthemmtieal  CiMgnphj. 

(See  page  106,  March  No.) 

1.  The  earth  is  supposed  (conceded)  to 
have  been  at  one  time  in  a  plastic  condi- 
tion and  the  flattening  at  the  poles  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  revolution  of  such 
a  body  on  its  axis.  An  experiment  made 
with  soft  putty  on  a  revolving  spindle 
will  illustrate. 

2.  What  the  exact  influence  upon  the 
earth* s  climate  would  be,  consequent  on 
its  axis  of  revolution  being  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  might  be  difficult  to 
determine,  but  it  would  be  very  great,  as 


the  sun  at  one  season  of  the  year  w«Qld 
shine  perpendicularly  on  the  north  polo 
illuminating  the  whole  northern  hemis- 
phere for  24  consecutive  hours  and  leav- 
ing the  southern  hemisphere  in  darkness 
— six  months  hence  reversing  this  order. 
8.  The  Inclination  of  the  earth's  axis 
influences  the  climate  by  giving  variations 
of  the  seasons.  These  would  be  a-want- 
ing  were  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
plans  of  its  orbit. 

4.  If  the  inclination  were  80°  the  frigid 
zones  would  be  each  80°  and  the  torrid 
zone  60°,  and  in  this  is  the  answer  to  the 
seventh  question;  the  polar  circles  an- 
swering to  the  degree  of  inclination  as 
"Teacher"  will  very  well  see  if  lie  will 
put  a  penholder  through  an  apple  for  its 
axis  and  make  it  revolve  around  an  im- 
aginary sun.  If  he  makes  the  inclination 
30°  the  sun's  rays  will  be  seen  at  one  pe- 
riod of  the  caith*s  revolution  to  illumi- 
nate 30°  beyond  the  one  pole  leaving  all 
within  30°  of  the  other  pole  in  darkness; 
and  the  reverse  at  another  period;  and  so 
of  any  other  degree  of  inclination. 

5.  The  ascertaining  the  length  of  any 
degree  of  longitude  is  a  question  of  spher- 
ical trigonouf etry.  There  is  a  simple  and 
beautiful  geometrical  demonstration  of 
its  length  at  45°  north  or  south  latitude. 

0.  If  **  Teacher*'  take  his  apple  or  a 
pumpkin  as  suggested  above  and  careftil- 
ly  observe  it  in  its  course  round  the  im- 
aginary sun,  he  will  acquire  a  more  satis- 
factory idea  of  these  matters  than  he  can 
derive  from  any  short  answer  given  in 
the  Journal.— A.  F.  N.,  Pewavkee, 


PBOBLEH  AND  SOLUHON. 

Eos.  Journal  :  I  inclose  the  solution 
of  the  general  problem  of  which  ClairanVs 
celebrated  problem  of  the  Couriers  is  a 
special  case.  In  one  of  its  special  forms 
it  answers  a  mathematical  query  which 
found  a  place  in  the  Joubnal  several 
years  ago. 

I  inclose  no  diagram ;  for  should  yon 
deem  the  solution  worth  publishing,  the 
reader  can  easily  supply  one. 

Yours  truly,      Alex.  8.  Chbistis. 

Stockbxudov,  Wis.,  Feb.  94, 187B. 
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•  If  AB  be  a  straight  line  perpendicular 
to  tlie  parallel  straight  lines  AD.BW; 
and  if  from  any  point  M  in  the  latter  a 
point  move  with  uniform  velocity  toward 
TT:  where  will  it  be  overtaken  by  %  pur- 
suing point  which,  starling  simultaneous- 
ly from  -4,  moves  with  r  times  the  veloc- 
ity and  always  directly  toward  the  fugitive 
point? 

Assume  AD  as  an  axis  of  abscissas,  AB 
an  axis  of  ordinates. 

Let  C  be  the  position  of  the  fugitive 
point  at  any  instant  after  its  departure 
from  Jf,  P  the  position  of  the  pursuing 
point  at  the  same  instant.  Denote  the 
constants  ABy  BM  by  h  and  h,  the  co-or- 
dinates of  P  by  «  and  y,  MG  by  t>,  the  arc 
APhy  f,  and  the  straight  line  PChj  t, 
£=rp....(l),  <«=(r+A^)»+(A-y)» .  .(2) 

Differentiating  (2),  d<== 

t 
h-y 
{df>—dx) dy (3) 

{t^h-x)-=:h^ (4) 

dx 

dx"  dx" 

from  (4) 


<f»« 


(t-^i^xy 


da     «+*— x 
or  —  = 


(5) 


dz  t 

hr^y     dy 

Combining  (5)  and  (4) =  —  . .  .(6) 

t        dx 
Substituting  these  values  in  (3),  wo 
dx  dy 

have,  dt  =  —  (dn—dx) dy (7) 

dz  dz 

dz 
Differentiating  (1)  dv  =—. 
r 
Substituting  in  (7)  and  reducing, 
dx      da^-^dy*     dx 

dt== = dz (8) 

r  dz  r 

X 

Integrating  (8),  t  =  y'A'+A^  H re  (9) 

r 
when  < = 0, »  =  v-\-k* and  we  have, 

rv/A*HH?+A  r(i/KH?+A) 

-  and  z= 


r>— 1 


r*-l 


the  values  of  v  and  z  in  terms  of  r 
and  constants. 
If  m  and  n  be  the  velocity  of  the  pur- 
suing  and  fugitive  points,  respectively, 

these  formuliB  become  v = 


m'— n' 


and  z- 


m'l/fPTl^-i-mnk 


W 


If  in  formulee  (a)  h  —  0,  they  reduce  to 
nk  mk 

V  = and  z  = (6),  the  for- 

tn — n  m — n 

mulsB  of  Clairant*s  Problem  of  the 
Couriers. 
When  *=<?,  formulffi  (a)  reduce  to 
mTih  fn^h 

c  = and0  = {e). 

♦»■ — n^  tn* — n* 

If  in  formulie  (e)  we  substitute  600  for 

m 
A,  and  2  for  — ,  we  have  the  answer  to  a 

n 
problem  which  appeared  in  the  Joubhal 
some  two  years  ago  relative  to  the  flight 
of  an  eagle  and  pheasant. 


ACQUIRrnOH8  OF  TEBBrrOBT. 

(See  page  lOd,  March  No.,  at  the  end  of  Qnestione.) 

I  send  a  brief  sketch  of  transfers  of 
territory  now  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  made  since  1768. 

At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  France  yielded  up  all  her  claims  to 
territory  on  the  mainland*  in  North 
America,  ceding  all  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  England,  and  all  west,  to  Spain. 
Spain  gave  up  Florida  to  England  in 
exchange  for  the  city  of  Havana  which 
England  had  captured  during  the  pre- 
ceding war. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
1783,  the  United  States  succeeded  to  the 
English  claims  south  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting 
Florida,  which  England  had  re-ceded  to 
Spain. 

In  1800,  Spain,  by  secret  treaty, restored 
to  France  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  com- 
prising all  north  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 

*  Excepting  the  citj  of  Kew  Orleans. 
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Rocky  Mountains  and  eonth  of  BritiBh 
America. 

In  1803  the  United  States  purchased 
this  of  France  for  $15,000,000. 

In  1804  an  exploring  expedition  under 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Missouri  was  sent  by  the  United 
States.  This  party  explored  also  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia,  giving  a  claim  to 
that  territory  to  tlie  United  States. 

In  1819  Florida  was  purchased  from 
Spain  for  $5,000,000. 

In  1845  Texas  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States  by  annexation. 

In  1848  California  was  added  to  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of  the  war 
with  Mexico— $15,000,000. 

In  1854  the  Gadsden  purchase,  includ- 
ing Arizona,  New  Mexico,  &c. 

In  1867  Alaska,  bought  of  Russia  for 
$7,000,000.— A.  F.  N.,  FewivJcM. 


Answers  to  Problems.— See  page  105, 

March  No.  of  Journal: 

Received  for  liqnore  sold $102.97 

Llquora  received  from  predecessor.  $67. M 
Liquors  purchased. 50.91 

117.46 
Less  liqaors  retnmed  to  successor.    81 .87 

$86.06 


Making  profit  on  sales $16.89 

Agent  Dr.  to  Town. 

To  profit  on  sales... $16 

>ii( '  " 


To  liquors  received 67.54 

To  cash  received 82.17 

Cr. 

By  liquors  returned $31 .87 

By  salary! 25.00 

By  balance  due 60.2^' 


-$106.60 


tract  one-half  the  given  number,  and  tlie 
result  will  be  the  number  required. 

J.  S.  McInttrb, 
WumwATBR,  March  17. 

<  ■  m 

Problem  in  Interest.— The  problem 
below  was  in  the  "  Query  Box"  months 
ago  and  we  believe  not  answered.  Kow 
comes  an  answer: 

What  sum  of  money  at  the  same  per 
cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest, would 
double  itself  in  the  same  number  of  years  ? 

In  computing  compound  interest,  add  1 
to  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  converted 
into  a  decimal,  and  multiply  the  principal 
constantly  by  this  sum.  This  gives  a  se- 
ries in  geometrical  progression  of  whicb 
the  last  term  is  the  sum  of  the  principal 
and  interest  for  the  number  of  years  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  terms.  And 
if  the  principal  be  multiplied  by  the 
power  of  this  constant  multiplier,  or  ra- 
tio,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  years, 
the  result  will  be  the  same.  For  a  frac 
tion  of  a  year,  multiply  the  sum  of  the 
principal  and  the  accrued  interest  for  the 
complete  years  by  1,  plus  the  decimal  part 
of  the  ratio  multiplied  by  the  fraction. 

Now,  by  a  few  trials  we  find  that  the 
answer  to  the  proposed  question  lies  be- 
tween 8  and  9;  that  is  to  say,  the  princi- 
pal, the  rate  per  cent,  and  the  time,  are, 
each  of  them  8,  and  a  fraction. 

Put  %  equal  to  the  fraction ;  and  then, 
as  the  principal  at  compound  interest 
doubles  itself  in  the  time. 


-  $106.60 

The  question  of  the  money  in  the  right 
and  left  hands  is  quite  a  simple  algebraic 
question  in  adfectcd  quadratics.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  formula  for  an  arithmetical 
solution  of  such  questions : 

(1)  Square  half  of  known  No.  (6) 0 

(8)  Add  to  this  the  given  product 112 

"iM 

.     Extract  square  root  of  this  sum 11 

[4;  From  this  subtract  half  known  number. . .      3 

The  remainder  is  the  number  sought 8 

A.  F.  N.,  PexioaukM^  MarcJi  15. 

Another  Answer. — (Application  to 
problem  omitted.) — Take  one-half  the 
given  number,  square  it,  add  this  square 
to  the  given  product,  extract  the  square 
root  of  the  sum,  and  from  this  root  sub- 


1  +  - 


8+aj 
100 


8 


1+- 


g(8+g)1 
100 


Converted  into  Logarithms, 

r        8+a:] 
Log.    H (8  + 


Log.    1  4- 


S) 


1- 


100  J 
a:(8+x)^ 


:Log.2. 


100 
By  approximation, 

r      8+xi 

Log.    1  4- =  0.035602. 

I         100  J 
The  natural  number  corresponding  to 
which  is  1.084981.    Take  away  1  and  muU 
tlply  by  100,  and  we  have  the  answer, 
$8.4931. 

VERIFICATION. 

8.4981  Log.  0.929066 

eighth  power  of  1.084931  Log.  0.283216 
1  +  (  .084931  -f  .491  )       Log.  0.017819 


2  )  16.9862 
8.4931 


Log.  1.280101 
Wm.  Cruikshank. 
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AMOWMBITS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  following  amendmenU  of  the 
School  Code,  together  witli  some  new 
enactments  are  given  here  fer  the  infor- 
mation of  our  readers: 

CHAPTER  839. 

AN  ACT  to  amend    section  19  of  the 
School  Code. 

Section  1.  Section  19  of  the  School 
Code  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  Section  19:  The  inhabitants 
of  any  school  district  or  of  any  Joint 
Bchool  district  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at 
a  school  district  meeting  when  assembled 
at  the  first  and  at  each  annual  meeting  in 
their  district  or  at  an^  adjournment  of 
such  annual  meeting  in  their  district, 
shall  have  power: 

FiT9t,  [The  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  suD-sections  remain  unchanged.] 

Fifth,  To  vote  such  a  tax  on  the  taxa- 
ble property  of  the  district,  as  the  meet 
ing  shall  deem  sufficient  to  purchase  or 
lease  a  suitable  site  for  a  school  house ;  to 
build  here  or  purchase  a  school  house, 
and  to  keep  in  repair,  and  furnish  the 
same  with  tlie  necessary  fuel  and  append- 
ages: provided,  that  no  district  contain- 
ing a  population  of  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants,  shall  have  power  to 
levy  and  collect  a  tax  for  building,  hiring 
or  purchasing  a  scliool  house  of  more 
than  six  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year, 
unless  the  supervisors  ofthe  to  wn,in  which 
such  schools  are  to  bo  situated,  shall  cer- 
tify in  writing  that,  in  their  opinion,  a  lar- 
ger sum  should  be  raised,  and  shall  specify 
such  sum,  in  which  case  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  sum  specified  may  be 
raised ;  provided  further,  that  no  district 
containing  a  population  of  less  than  one 
thousand  inhabitants  shall  have  power  to 
raise  and  collect  in  any  one  year,  for  the 
purposes  above  specified,  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  unless  the  supervisors 
shall  certify  as  above  set  forth. 

8Mi'  To  vote  a  tax  on  the  taxable  prop. 
erty  of  the  district,  of  such  sum  as  the 
meeting  shall  deem  proper  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers*  wages  in  the  district: 
provided  that  no  district  containing  a 
population  of  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fiftv  inhabitants  shall  have  power  to  levy 
and  collect  a  tax  for  school  purposes 
other  than  for  the  purposes  prescribed  in 
the  fifth  subdivison  of  this  section,  in 
such  district  of  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  in  any  one  year.  And  provided 
farther,  that  in  case  any  district  shall  not 
at  its  annual  meeting  or  at  a  special  meet- 
ing held  subsequent  to  the  annual  meet 


ing  and  prior  to  the  third  Monday  in  No- 
vember, vote  a  tax  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  school  in  said  district  the  ensuing  year 
for  the  term  of  five  months,  then  the  dis- 
trict board  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  estimate  and  determine 
the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised  to  main- 
tain such  school,  and  the  district  clerk 
shall  certify  to  the  town  clerk  the  amount 
thus  determined  upon,  who  shall  assess 
the  same  as  other  district  taxes  are  as- 
sessed. And  provided  further,  that  in  all 
school  districts  having  an  average  attend- 
ance  at  school  for  the  year  of  fifteen 
scholars  or  less,  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  shall  be  raised  in 
any  one  year  for  teachers'  wages ;  in  all 
school  districts  having  an  average  at- 
tendance of  not  more  than  thirty  nor  less 
than  fifteen  scholars,  not  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fiftv  dollars  shall  be  raised 
in  any  one  year  for  teachers*  wages.  And 
in  all  school  districts  having  an  average 
attendance  of  not  more  than  forty  nor 
less  than  thirty  scholars,  not  more  than 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  shall  be 
raised  in  any  one  year  for  teachers*  wages. 
If,  when  a  district  [board]  shall  have  failed 
to  vote  a  tax  for  school  purposes,  any  dis- 
trict board  [*who]  shall  wilfully  refuse  or 
neglect  to  estimate  and  determine  a  sum 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  school  for  five 
months,  as  aforesaid,  each  member  of  the 
board  thus  refusing  or  neglecting,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  fifty  and  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  or  to  imprisonment  in  the  county 
Jail  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more 
than  three  months.  And  when  any  dis- 
trict board  shall  have  estimated  and  de- 
termined the  sum  necessary  to  maintain 
a  school  for  five  months,  the  ensuing 
year,  any  district  clerk  who  shall  will- 
fully  refuse  or  neglect  to  certify  such 
sum  to  the  town  clerk  in  time  to  have  the 
same  embodied  in  the  assessment  roll  for 
that  year,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
nor  less  than  fifty  dollars.  (The  7th,  8th, 
9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th  sub- 
sections  also  remain  unchanged.) 

Section  2.  The  foregoing  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  authorize  or  require 
the  district  board  of  any  school  district 
to  estimate  and  determine  the  amount 
necessary  to  maintain  a  school  in  their 
district  where  aspecial  provision  is  made 
by  law  for  the  support  of  a  public 
school  or  schools  in  such  district. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication. 

♦  The  words  [board]  and  [who]  are  in/ierted  In 
the  law  by  mistake. 
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CHAPTER  97. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section   46   of  the 

Idchool  Code. 

Section  1.  Section  40  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin School  Code  is  hereby  amended  bv 
adding  to  the  end  of  said  section  as  fol- 
lows: But  any  meeting  of  the  district 
board  held  within  the  limits  of  the 
school  district  shall  be  considered 
legally  constituted  to  do  business, 
provided  all  the  members  are  pres- 
ent and  do  each  then  and  there 
consent  to  call  it  a  meeting  of  the  district 
board;  and  provided  further  that  the 
board  at  any  such  meeting  not  previously 
called,  shall  not  have  power  to  purchase 
school  apparatus  or  to  transact  such  oth- 
er  business  as  is  provided  for  in  sections 
47,  51  and  53  of  said  code;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  clerk  to 
record  the  transactions  of  such  meetinf;8, 
said  records  to  be  signed  by  the  district 
clerk  and  the  other  members  of  the  dis- 
trict board. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage  and  publica- 
tion. 

CHAPTER  235. 
AK  ACT  to  amend  chapter  281  of  the 

laws  of  1878,  (which  amended  section 

48  of  the  School  Code. 

Section  1.  Section  one,  of  chapter  281, 
of  the  laws  of  1873,  (amending  section 
48  of  the  School  Code)  is  amended  by 
adding  to  said  section  the  following: 
And  provided  further,  that  a  majority  of 
the  district  board  of  any  school  district 
in  this  state  shall  have  the  right  to  per- 
mit  the  school  house  to  be  occupied  by 
religious  meetings,  temperance  meetings 
and  any  other  meetings  which  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  mfjonty  of  the  board 
will  aid  in  disseminating  intelligence 
and  good  morals  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district. 

Section  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect 

and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  pas^ 

age  and  publication  thereof. 

CHAPTER  815. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of 

text  books. 

Section  1.  The  qualified  electors  of 
any  school  district  or  of  any  town  in 
which  the  township  system  of  school 
government  has  been  adopted  may,  by  le- 
gal vote,  and  the  board  of  aldermen  or 
board  of  trustees  of  any  city  or  incorpo- 
rated  village  may,  by  ordinance  or  reso- 
lution, authorize  the  school  board  or 
boards  of  school  directors  of  such  dis- 
trict, town  or  incorporated  city  or  village 
to  purchase  text  books,  for  use  in  the 
public  schools,  said  text  books  to  be  the 
property  of  the  district,  town,  village  or 
city  so  purchasing  and  to  be  loaned  to 
Dupils  or  otherwise  furnished  to  them  un- 


der such  conditions  and  regulations  aa 
the  aforesaid  school  authorities  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  on  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication. 

CHAPTER  96. 
AN  ACT  to  amend  section  89,  of  chapter 
151,  of  the  general  laws  of  1869,  en- 
titled,  "  An  act  to  codify  the  laws  re- 
lating to  normal  schools,  and  to  amend 
chapter  94,  of  the  |?eneral  laws  of  1859, 
and  chapter  116,  of  the  general  laws  of 
1866. 

Section  1.  Section  39,  of  chapter  151, 
of  the  general  laws  of  1869  entitled, "  An 
act  to  codify  the  laws  relating  to  normal 
schools  and  to  amend  chapter  94,  of  the 
general  laws  of  1859,  and  chapter  116,  of 
the  general  laws  of  1866,"  la  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Sec- 
tion 39.  Any  person  holding  a  diploma 
granted  by  the  said  board  of  regents  of 
normal  schools,  certifying  that  the  per- 
son holdine  the  same  is  a  graduate  of  a 
state  normal  school,  and  that  he  is  quali- 
fied to  teach  a  common  school,  shall,  af- 
ter  the  same  has  been  countersigned  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
as  provided  in  section  thirty-eight  of  this 
act,  be  deemed  qualified,  and  such  diplo- 
ma shall  be  a  certificate  of  qualification 
to  teach  in  any  common  school  of  this 
state,  and  as  such  shall  have  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  -a  first  grade  certificate  until 
annulled  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  And  any  person  holding  a 
certificate  granted  by  the  said  board  of 
regents,  cenifving  that  the  person  hold- 
ing the  same  has  completed  the  elemen- 
tary course  in  a  normal  school,  and  that 
he  IS  qualified  to  teach  a  common  school, 
shall  after  the  same  has  been  counter- 
signed  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  as  provided  in  section  38  of 
this  act  for  countersigning  diplomas 
granted  by  the  said  board  of  regents  to 
persons  graduating  from  a  normal 
school  be  deemed  qualified,  and  such  cer- 
tificate thus  countersigned,  shall  be  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  to  teach  in  anv 
common  school  of  this  state,  and  as  such 
shall  have  full  force  and  effect  of  a  five 
years*  state  certificate. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  teke  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pass- 
age and  publication. 

CHAPTER  823. 
AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  establishment 
and   aid  in  the  maintainance  of  free 
high  schools. 

Section  1.  Any  town,  incorporated  vil- 
lage or  city  in  this  state,  may  establish 
and  maintain  not  exceeding  two  free  high 
schools  wheneveri  a  majority  of  the  legal 
voters  voting  up<Ni  that  question  at  any 
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regular  annual  meetine  t&ereef,  or  at  any 
speoial  meeting  legally  called  and  held 
for  that  purpose,  shall  determine  so  to  do. 
The  vote  upon  the  question  of  establish, 
ing  such  high  school  or  schools,  shall  be 
taken  viva  voce,  or  by  ballot,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  proper  authorities  for 
calling  and  conductmg  such  annual 
meeting;  *and  the  manner  of  taking  such 
vote  shall  be  specified  in  the  notices  of 
such  meeting  whereat  such  vote  is  to  be 
taken.  Provided  that  whenever  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  proper  authorities  to 
take  such  vote  viva  voce,  the  notice  there- 
of  shall  specify  the  hour  of  the  day  at 
which  such  vote  shall  be  taken. 
And  provided  further,  that  the  electors 
of  any  town,  or  incorporated  city  or  vil- 
lage, may,  at  the  time  appointed  to  take 
Buch  vote  viva  voce,  order  and  determine 
that  such  vote  shall  be  taken  by  ballot, 
and  when  such  order  shall  be  thus  made, 
the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  The 
vote  upon  the  question  of  establishing 
high  schools  in  towns,  incorporated  vil- 
lages  and  cities  shall  be  canvassed  and 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
provided  by  law  for  canvassing  and  de- 
termining votes  upon  other  qnestions  re- 
lating to  such  municipalities  and  special 
meetings  for  consideration  of  this  matter 
shall  be  called  and  held  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  now  provided  by  law  for  calling 
and  holding  special  meetings  for  other 
purposes. 

Section  2.  Two  or  more  adjoining 
towns  may  unite  in  establishing  ana 
maintaining  a  free  high  school;  and  the 
vote  to  thus  unite  shall  be  taken  in  each 
town  separately,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 
So  long  as  any  town  shMI  decline  to  avail 
itselt  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any 
school  district,  or  two  or  more  adjoining 
districts,  whether  located  wholly  in  one 
or  In  different  towns,  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  free  high  school,  and  the  vote 
upon  the  establishment  of  such  hi^h 
school  shall  be  taken  in  each  district 
separately,  at  an  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing thereof,  called  and  held  in  the  man- 
ner now  provided  by  law  for  calling  and 
lidding  annual  or  special  school  district 
meetings.  Provided,  that  no  more  than 
two  such  A'ce  high  schools  shall  be  es- 
tablished in^any  town.  And  provided 
farther,  that  whenever  any  school  district 
or  districts  included  in  towns  uniting  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  free  high  school, 
sball,  by  itself  or  themselves,  establish 
and  mamtain  a  free  high  school  in  any 
town  where  no  such  school  exists,  such 
district  shall  be  exempt  from  liability  to 
taxation  for  the  support  of  the  high 
schools  maintained  by  the  several  towns 
in  which  such  school  district  or  districts 
may  be  included. 


Section  8.  Towns,  cities  and  villages 
shall  receive  in  trust,  and  faithfully  ex- 
pend, donations  and  bequests  made  to  aid 
in  the  maintenance  of  free  high  schools, 
and  shall  receive  state  aid  in  such  cases, 
to  the  same  extent  and  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  if  such  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  taxation. 
Towns,  cities  and  villages,  school  districts 
and  counties,  in  case  all  the  towns  of  any 
county  unite  in  the  establishment  of  one 
high  school  shall  have  power  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  free  high  schools  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  now  by  law  au- 
thorized to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for 
other  purposes;  to  determine  the  length 
of  time  such  free  high  schools  shall  be 
maintained  during  the  year,  and  the 
amount  that  shall  be  expended  in  their 
establishment,  equipment  and  manage- 
ment; to  authorize  the  high  school  board 
hereinafter  provided  for,  to  locate  the 
free  high  school  permanently,  or  to  pro- 
vide that  the  terms  of  said  high  school  be 
held  alternately  in  such  school  districts 
embraced  in  the  territory  uniting  in  its 
support  as  it  may  designate ;  to  authorize 
the  said  high  school  board  to  secure  by 
purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  the  neces- 
sary buildings,  furniture,  apparatus  and 
text  books,  for  the  use  of  such  schools ; 
to  hire  and  contract  with  properly  quali- 
fied teachers;  to  apportion  equitably,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  taxes  voted  to  be 
raised  for  the  support  of  such  high 
school,  and  for  that  purpose  to  equalize 
the  assessment  of  real  and  personal  prop* 
erty  made  by  the  different  town  asses- 
sors, and  determine  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  each  town,  village,  or  school 
district  uniting  in  the  support  of  a  free 
high  school;  and  certify  the  same  to  the 
town  or  village  clerk  whose  duty  it  is  to 
assess  the  tax  upon  the  taxable  property 
therein. 

Section  4.  Whenever  any  town  or 
towns,  village,  or  village  and  town,  or 
school  district  or  districts  shall  determine 
Co  establish  and  maintain  a  free  high 
school  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  immediate  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  such  free  high  school  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  known  as  the  high 
school  board,  which  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  chosen  by  a  conven- 
tion of  the  district  officers  of  all  the 
school  districts  composing  the  high 
school  district;  said  convention  and  elec- 
tion to  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
m^iy  be  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  the 
said  school  officers,  a  notice  of  which 
meeting,  signed  by  said  majority,  or  by 
some  perjon  authorized  by  them  so  to 
do,  shall  be  given  to  the  clerk  of  each 
school  district  interested,  whose  duty  it 
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shall  be  to  notify  the  other  members  of 
the  board  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Pro- 
vided,  that  -when  a  single  school  district 
shall  establish  a  high  school  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
district  board  of  said  district  shall  consti- 
tute the  high  school  board.  The  term  of 
office  of  the  members  of  the  high  school 
board  shall  be  three  years,  except  that  at 
the  first  election  of  members  of  such 
board,  they  shall  be  elected  respect 
ively  for  one,  two  and  three  years.  Va- 
cancies occurring  in  the  board  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law  for  filling  vacancies  in 
school  district  boards.  Provided,  that 
when  two  or  more  towns  unite  to  form  a 
high  school  district,  the  county  superin- 
tendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  high 
school  is  located  shall  fill  any  vacancy 
that  may  have  existed  for  more  than  ten 
days. 

Section  5.  Whenever  any  incorpora- 
ted oity,  in  which  the  management  of  its 
schools  is  committed  to  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, shall  determine  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  free  high  school,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  immediate  su- 
pervision and  management  of  such  high 
school  shall  be  vested  in  such  board  of 
education,  and  such  board  shall  have  the 
same  power  and  authority  in  relation  to 
such  high  school  as  is  vested  in  high 
school  boards,  created  by  this  act,  in  oth- 
er places. 

Section  6.  The  high  school  board 
shall  choose  from  their  own  number  a 
president  and  secretary,  but  when  all  the 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  agreed 
thereto,  the  secretary  chosen  may  be  a 
person  not  a  member  of  said  board. 
When  the  high  school  district  shall  com- 
prise  more  than  a  single  school  district, 
the  treasurer  of  the  high  school  board 
shall  not  be  a  member  thereof,  but  the 
treasurer  of  the  town  wherein  the  high 
school  is  located  shall  be  ex-officio  the 
treasurer  of  the  high  school  board. 

Section  7.  The  high  school  boards 
created  by  this  act  are  hereby  invested 
with  the  same  power  and  authority,  in 
connection  with  the  high  schools  herein 
authorized  to  be  established,  as  are  now 
possessed  by  district  boards  in  connec 
tion  with  the  public  schools  of  the  state, 
and  the  duties  of  such  high  school 
boards  and  the  officers  thereof,  shall  be 
the  same  as  are  now  imposed  by  law  up- 
on said  school  district  boards  and  the 
officers  thereof,  so  far  as  the  same  are  ap 
plicable,  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  of  law  for  neglect  or 
malfeasance,  with  such  restrictions  and 
additions  as  are  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
high  school  boards,  herein  provided  for, 


annually,  on  or  before  the  second  Hon--- 
day  in  July,  in  all  cases  where  two  or 
more  towns,  or  two  or  more  school  dis- 
tricts constitute  the  territory  uniting  in 
the  support  of  a  free  high  school,  or  where 
a  single  town  or  school  district  empowers 
them  so  to  do,  or  where  no  other  provis- 
ion is  made  for  that  purpose,  to  hold  a 
meeting  and  determine  upon  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  high  school  for  the  year; 
and  if  such  school  is  maintained  by  por- 
tions of  more  than  one  town,  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  such  amount  shall  be 
raised  in  that  part  of  such  high  school 
district  situated  in  each  town ;  and  when 
such  determination  is  made,  the  clerk  of 
said  high  school  board  shall  certify  to  the 
town  clerks  of  the  towns  wherein  such 
territory  is  situated,  the  amount  to  be 
raised  in  their  several  towns  respectively, 
designating  by  school  districts  the  taxa- 
ble property  upon  which  such  amount  is 
to  be  assessed ;  and  the  said  town  clerks 
shall  asisess,  and  the  town  treasurer  shall 
collect  the  same  in  the  same  manner  as 
school  district  taxes  are  now  assessed  and 
collected ;  and  such  taxes  when  collected, 
shall  be  paid  upon  demand  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  high  school  board  entitled  to 
receive  the  same,  and  by  him  be  paid  out 
upon  orders  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the 
high  school  board,  countersigned  by  the 
president  thereof  in  pursuance  of  the  vote 
of  the  said  high  school  board  and  in  no 
other  manner. 

Section  9.  The  high  school  boards  shall 
have  the  custody  and  control  of  all  the 
property  belonging  to  such  high  school 
districts,  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management  of  high 
schools;  determine,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  text-books,  course 
of  study  and  minimum  standard  of  qual- 
ification for  admission  to  the  same,  and 
establish  rates  of  tuition  for  which  non- 
residents of  said  high  school  district  may 
be  admitted  thereto. 

Section  10.  The  secretary  of  every  high 
school  board  shall  annually,  at  the  time 
now  required  by  law  for  town  clerks  to 
report  to  county  superintendents  of  the 
county  or  district  in  which  such  high 
school  is  situated,  upon  blanks  furnished 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  that  purpose,  such  facts 
relating  to  such  high  school  as  said  Siato 
Superintendent  may  require,  which  shall 
include  the  number  of  weeks  such  high 
school  has  been  maintained,  the  whole 
amount  expended  for  its  support,  the 
amount  paid  for  instruction  therein,  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  same, 
and  also  the  average  attendance.  And 
the  several  county  and  city  superintend- 
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ents  of  the  state  shall  include  such  reports 
in  their  reports  to  the  State  SuperinteDd- 
ent)  Id  such  form  as  he  may  require. 

Section  11.  Free  high  schools  estab- 
lished and  maintained  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  state  relating  to  the  common 
schools  as  far  as  applicable,  except  as 
herein  provided.  Any  town  may  from 
year  to  year  authorize  its  high  school 
board  to  contract  with,  and  pay  the  trus- 
tees  of  any  academy  or  college,  having  a 
preparatory  department,  in  said  town,  for 
the  tuition  of  scholars  within  such  town, 
in  the  studies  contemplated  in  this  act, 
under  the  standard  of  scholarship  herein- 
before provided  to  be  established;  and 
the  expenditure  of  any  town  for  tuition 
in  such  academy  or  college,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions,  and  shall  en- 
title said  town  to  the  same  aid  from  the 
state,  as  if  said  town  had  made  such  ex- 
penditure for  a  free  high  school.  Any 
nigh  school  district  may  make  use  of  any 
school  house  or  other  building  within  its 
boundaries  for  high  school  purposes,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  adding  thereto  and 
equipping  the  same  as  may  be  necessary ; 
Provided,  such  use  be  with  the  consent  of 
the  district  board  of  said  district. 

Section  12.  When  any  free  high  school 
shall  have  been  established  and  maintain- 
ed as  provided  by  this  act,  for  at  least 
thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year,  such  high 
school  district  on  complying  with  the 
conditions  herein  set  forth,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  from  the  state  one-half  the 
amount  actually  expended  for  instruction 
in  said  school,  not,  however,  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  to 
any  one  school,  or  to  the  two  schools  of 
one  town,  incorporated  village  or  city. 
Provided,  however,  That  a  high  school 
district,  of  a  larger  population  than  three 
thousand,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  addition- 
al for  each  additional  three  thousand  of 
population.  And  provided  further.  That 
no  high  school  district,  town,  incorporat 
ed  village  or  city,  shall  be  entitled  to  such 
aid  unless  the  appropriation  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  high  school  or  schools,  on 
the  part  of  such  district,  town,  village  or 
city,  has  been  exclusive  of  the  amounts 
required  by  law  to  be  expended  for  com- 
mon school  purposes.  Such  state  aid 
shall  be  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  December  of 
such  year. 

Section  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
carefully  to  examine  the  reports  made  to 
him  annually  \iy  count;^  and  city  super- 
intendents, relating  to  high  schools  estab- 
lished and  maintained  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  and  the  reports  relative 


to  the  amount  paid  by  towns  to  academies 
and  colleges  for  tuition  of  pupils  therein 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  after 
fully  satisfying  himself  with  relation 
thereto,  he  shall  make  certificate  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  showing  what  towns 
or  districts  are  entitled  to  aid  from  the 
state  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
the  amount  to  which  each  such  towns  or 
districts  are  thus  entitled;  and  it  is  here- 
by made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  upon  the  receipt  of  such  certificate, 
to  is^ue  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treas- 
urer, payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town 
or  district  entitled  to  receive  the  same  for 
the  sum  thus  certified  as  due  and  payable 
to  each  such  town  or  district ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  further  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  annually  to  include  in  the  state  tax 
apportioned  to  the  several  counties  of  the 
state,  all  amounts  thus  certified  to  him  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
as  due  and  payable  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  which  sum  shall  be  assessed 
and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
state  taxes  are  collected. 

Section  14.  There  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated annually  out  of  any  money  in  the 
state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures 
authorized  by  this  act.  Provided  that 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  state  treasury  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  during  any  one 
year. 

Section  15.  The  term,  high  school  dis- 
trict, where  used  in  this  act  shall  be  deem- 
cd  and  held  to  mean  and  include  the 
territory  united  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  high  school  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Section  16.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication. 

CHAPTER  120 
AN  ACT  to  render  women  eligible  to  lo- 
cal school  offices. 
Section  1.  Every  woman  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upward,  residing 
in  the  district  within  which  the  duties  of 
the  office  are  to  be  performed,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  eligible,  and  may  be  elect- 
ed to  the  following  school  offices,  viz: 
The  office  of  Director,  Treasurer  and 
Clerk  of  school  districts;  Director  and 
Secretary  of  Town  Boards  under  the 
township  system  of  school  government; 
member  of  a  Board  of  Education  in 
cities;  and  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Section  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication. 
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OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 

Prtpand  by  Uie  AMiaUnt  BapcrinlMdcnt. 
SCHOOL  DI8TBICTB. 

Question.  If  &  dislrict  is  to  be  made  & 
joint  district  by  receiving  territory  from 
another  district  in  another  town,  must  it 
first  be  dissolved,  and  be  reorganized  as  a 
new  district?    Some  here  so  contend. 

Answer.  Not  at  all ;  the  action  sought 
is  merely  the  alteration  of  two  districts, 
whereby  (they  being  in  different  towns) 
one  of  them  becomes  a  Joint  district,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  proper  notices 
be  given  and  that  the  two  town  boards 
concur  in  the  action. 

Q.  The  town  board  attached  No.  6  to 
No.  8,  and  by  the  same  order,  a  part  also 
of  joint  district  No.  5  without  the  con- 
current  action  of  the  other  town  board, 
which  you  decide  to  Do  invalid.  Query : 
Does  this  invalidate  the  whole  order? 

A.  It  does  not;  a  part  of  an  official 
act  which  is  lawful  and  valid  in  itself,  is 
not  rendered  invalid  by  another  concur- 
rent act  which  is  unlawful,  uvl6i%  the  first 
part  so  depends  upon  or  is  connected  with 
the  second  part  that  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. 

Q.  If  the  property  of  an  extinguished 
district  is  not  disposed  of  by  the  town 
board,  at  the  time  the  district  is  extin- 
guished, can  it  be  done  afterwards  ? 

A.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot; 
the  duty  of  the  town  board  in  the  matter 
is  directory,  and  remains  binding  till  it  is 
discharged. 

Q.  Our  district  was  formed  in  the 
spring;  but  had  no  school  until  after  the 
second  annual  meeting,  when  it  had  %  or 
3  months;  did  it  forfeit  its  right  to  ex- 
istence ? 

A.  It  did  not,  as  it  did  not  fail  for  two 
whole  years  to  have  any  school,  and  that 
is  what  the  law  means. 

Q.  Our  district  has  failed  to  maintain 
a  school  two  years  as  also  has  an  adjoin- 
ing joint  district.  Can  a  part  of  ours  in 
its  extinguishment,  be  attached  to  the 
other;  and  so  keep  it  alive? 

A.  No  provision  is  made  for  any  such 
action.  If  done,  however,  and  no  excep- 
tion is  taken  to  it  in  two  years  more  the 


revived  district  would  have  acquired  a 
right  to  live  on. 

Q.  Caii  a  district  which  has  voted  6 
months  winter  school  afterwards,  at  a 
special  meeting,  vote  to  have  a  summer 
school  ? 

A.  Certainly,  if  they  feel  able  to  have 
one. 

Q.  Wlien  does  the  financial  year  of  a 
district  begin? 

A.  It  runs  parallell  with  the  school- 
year,  from  Sept.  1  to  Aug.  31. 

Q.  If  a  district,  with  less  than  250  in- 
habitants  votes,  at  its  annual  meeting,  the 
last  Monday  in  August,  to  raise  $600  for 
a  school-house,  can  it  vote  $600  more  at  a 
special  meeting  on  the  1st  day  of  Septem- 
ber, the  first  day  of  the  new  school  year? 

A.  The  district  may  wU  as  you  say, 
but  it  cannot  "levy  and  collect**  more 
than  $600  in  the  ensuing  year,  except  as 
provided  in  section  19,  sub-section  fifth. 

Q.  Is  a  district  authorized  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  its  teacher  ? 

A.  It  is  not— but  only  to  build  a  school- 
house. 

Q.  Can  the  district  employ  a  person  to 
take  care  of  the  school-house,  when  the 
school  is  not  in  session,  and  put  the  key 
into  his  possession  ? 

A.  The  board  has  the  custody  of  the 
school-house  and  of  the  key  of  course, 
and  if  any  person  is  employed  as  janitor 
it  is  by  them  and  not  by  the  district 

Q.  Our  district  lost  its  school-house  by 
fire  and  had  no  school  during  the  last 
school  year;  is  there  anyway  in  which  it 
can  get  any  State  or  county  school  mon- 
ey? 

A.  There  is  not.  If  it  had  3  months 
school  the  State  Superintendent  would  al- 
low it  State  money ;  the  town  clerk  has 
no  authority  to  allow  it  county  money. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  Must  the  clerk  record  the  vote  of  a 
district  meeting,  if  illegal  ? 

A.  He  should  record  the  transactions 
of  the  meeting,  whatever  he  may  think 
about  their  legality.  He  has  no  judicial 
power  to  determine  that  matter,  and  the 
record  is  evidence  of  the  character  of  any 
action  of  the  meeting  in  case  its  legality 
is  legitimately  called  in  question. 
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THE  DISTBICT  BOARD. 

Q.  Is  the  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the 
board  valid  if  only  sent  to  the  residence 
of  the  third  member  ? 

A.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  notice 
be  conveyed  to  him  in  any  particular 
manner,  if  only  it  be  written,  and  sent  or 
left  24  hours  beforehand. 

Q.  Can  the  board  forbid  all  other 
amusements  in  the  school-room  and  allow 
"  checkers"  ? 

A.  The  board  may  make  rules  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  matter  of  amusements 
about  the  school  premises,  but  should  of 
course  be  somewhat  consistent  and  reason- 
able. 

Q.  Can  two  members  of  the  board  de- 
clare the  office  of  the  third  member  va- 
cant, if  he  entirely  neglects  his  duty,  and 
put  some  one  else  in  his  place  ? 

A.  Certainly  not ;  they  can  fill  a  va- 
cancy, for  ten  days  after  it  occurs,  but 
cannot  mak6  a  vacancy. 

Q.  Can  a  district  board  dismiss  a 
teacher  who  cannot  govern  the  school  ? 

A.  A  real  inability  to  govern  and  man- 
age  the  school  is  sufficient  reason  for  dis- 
missing a  teacher;  but  before  this  is  de- 
termined upon,  let  it  be  clearly  apparent 
that  the  fault  is  not  with  the  board  them- 
selves, is  not  sustaining  the  teacher,  or 
with  certain  parents,  in  encouraging  law- 
lessness and  disobedience. 

THE  TEACHER. 

Q.  Can  a  person  legally  teach  on  a 
^'permit"  who  has  no  certificate  and  is  not 
at  present  qualified  to  receive  one  ? 

A.  The  law  knows  nothing  about  a 
*«  permit."  If  by  that  is  meant  a  limited 
certificate,  provided  for  in  section  102, 
such  a  certificate  constitutes  a  person  a 
qualified  teacher  for  the  time  and  for  the 
town  or  district  for  which  it  is  issued. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  regarding  corporal 
punishment  in  the  common  schools  of 
this  State? 

A.    There  is  no  statute  authorizing  or 

prohibiting  any  mode  of  punishment. 

At  common  law,  a  teacher  is  justified,  if 

necessity   require   it,    in    administering 

moderate   punishment   in   a  reasonable 

manner.    It  should  be  done,  if  done  at 
»-Vol.  V,  No.  4. 


all,  with  much  caution,  and  never  in  a 
passion. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  Justified  in  adopting 
the  rule — "  Send  pupils  [home  who  whis- 
per without  permission" — that  is  for  the 
day? 

A.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  good  pol- 
icy. The  child  is  sent  to  school  to  learn 
self-control  and  obedience  withal.  Send- 
ing him  home  for  disobedience,  especially 
for  yielding  to  the  constant  temptation  to 
communicate  with  his  neighbor,  defeats 
the  object  sought.  The  rest  of  the  day  is 
lost.  Rather  try  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
watchfulness,  by  counsel,  by  keeping  the 
children  interested  and  busy;  by  change 
of  seat;  by  punishment,  if  really  needed. 
Some  teachers  are  disposed  to  magnify 
the  dreadfulness  of  whispering,  among 
the  smaller  children.  Considering  the 
restlessness  and  weakness  of  the  little 
ones,  it  is  really  a  venial  offence.  With 
older  pupils  it  is  different.  If  you  can't 
suppress  whispering  entirely,  suppress  it 
as  much  as  you  can,  but  don't  induce  a 
comatose  state  of  the  school  thereby. 

Q.  When  no  rules  or  regulations  are 
adopted  by  the  school-board  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  school ;  and  the  teacher  makes 
rules,  must  they  be  attested  by  the  board  ? 

A.  The  teacher  is  to  govern  the  school 
irrespective  of  the  question  whether  the 
board  makes  rules  or  not.  The  rules 
made  by  board,  if  any,  are  supposed  to 
be  of  a  general  nature,  and  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  minulise  of  the  school-room. 
The  rules  made  by  them  (or  by  the  teach- 
er with  their  consent)  "  for  the  organiza- 
tion,  gradation  and  government  of  the 
school,"  may  be  enforced  by  suspension 
or  even  expulsion.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  aSt,  the  rules  made  by  the  teacher  must 
be  submitted  to  the  board  and  assented  to 
by  them  or  "  attested,"  before  they  can 
have  any  force  or  validity.  In  many 
things  there  is  no  need  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  board,  and  there  would  be  no 
propriety  in  such  intervention.  The 
teacher  must  in  a  measure  govern  and 
manage  the  school  in  her  own  way.  The 
board  should  have  to  do  with  the  matter 
only  where  it  is  "needful." 
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PMUge-Tlm«  ExtoBded, 

Exemption  from  refunding  postage  will 
be  secured  by  all  who  send  in  their  re- 
newals during  the  month  of  April.  After 
that  we  shall  have  to  charge  the  postage, 
(which  the  law  obliges  us  to  pre-pay)  in 
the  bill. 


Our  printers  unfortunately  skipped  ten 
pages,  in  going  from  the  **  first  form"  to 
the  "second  form"  (148 to  159),  which  we 
discovered  too  late,  on  laying  the  forms 
together,  for  correction. 


Laid  Over. — We  have  received  com- 
munieations  on  "Mathematical  Geogra- 
phy" and  on  "Acquisitions  of  Territory" 
in  addition  to  those  printed  in  this  num- 
ber, which  we  reserve  for  our  next  issue. 


By  an  oversight  at  the  U.  S.  Express 
Office  in  this  city,  a  number  of  packages 
of  Reports  of  the  State  Superintendent 
were  sent  out  without  being  marked  pre- 
paid and  the  expressage  charged  to  the 
State.  It  is  promised  that  the  mistake 
shall  be  rectified. 


8tAta  Gertiflcatei — College  Gndutei' 
Schools-— Tearhen'  Seminaries* 


-Nonul 


An  educational  Journal  is  not  like  a 
political  newspaper  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests and  special  views  of  some  party ;  it 
is  for  the  discussion  of  educational  prob- 
lems and  the  dissemination  of  educational 
intelligence,  and  the  editors  of  such  a 
publication,  if  there  be  more  than  one, 
need  not  think  alike  on  all  subjects  any 
more  than  contributors.  By  hearing  all 
sides  we  get  at  the  truth. 

This  remark  seems  appropriate  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  ideas  are  expressed 
below,  and  may  be  elsewhere  at  times, 
that  do  not  accord  in  all  respects  with 
those  of  the  State  Superintendent  If 
therefore  our  readers  sometimes  notice 
discrepant  voices  coming  from  the  edi- 
torial tripod,  they  will  bear  in  mind  it  is 
not  the  same  person  who  sits  there  at  all 
times. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  legislature  the 


law  which  constitutes  the  diploma  of  a 
normal  graduate  a  State  certificate,  under 
certain  conditions,  was  so  far  modified  as 
to  make  a  certificate  from  the  board  of 
regents  that  a  person  has  completed  the 
limited  or  elementary  course  in  a  normal 
school  a  limited  or  five  years  State  certi. 
ficate,  on  the  same  conditions,  namely, 
when  the  holder  shall  have  taught  one 
year,  and  when  the  certificate  shall  have 
been  countersigned  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. But  a  bill  to  authorize  the  State 
Superintendent  to  grant  certificates  to 
graduates  of  the  State  University  after 
teaching  one  year,  failed  to  become  a  law. 
The  same  measure  has  been  rejected  by 
the  legislature  once  or  twice  before.  It 
has  been  held  we  believe  by  those  who 
opposed  the  measure  that  if  any  such 
concession  were  to  be  made  it  should  be 
to  the  graduates  of  all  colleges  alike. 
But  we  thiuk  also  that  the  policy  is  bad; 
that  all  legislation  touching  such  matters 
should  seek  to  elevate  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Theoretically  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  a  graduate,  because  a  gradu- 
ate, should  receive  a  teacher's  diploma 
after  teaching  a  year  than  that  he  should 
receive  a  physician's  diploma  after  prac- 
tising or  trying  to  practice  medicine  a 
year;  the  candidate  in  cither  case  never 
having  attended  a  professional  school,  or 
gone  through  with  any  course  of  profes- 
sional instruction  or  training.  Of  course 
there  is  great  difference  in  the  common 
apprehension,  between  teaching  school 
and  attending  upon  the  sick.  Many  who 
w^ould  not  think  of  employing  any  other 
than  a  professionally  educated  and  skilled 
physician,  appear  to  regard  any  one  who 
has  scholastic  attainments,  as  being  abun- 
dantly  qualified  to  teach.  But  a  State 
certificate  should  be  based  on  evidence  of 
something  more  than  scholarship,  and  on 
something  more  than  the  fact,  that  the 
candidate  has  kept  school  a  certain  length 
of  time.  Properly  speaking,  it  should  be 
based  on  evidence  of  such  professional 
traioing  and  attainments  (including  schol- 
arship) as  make  a  man  in  some  Just  sense 
of  the  term  an  educator;  as  measurably 
enable  him  and  qualify  him,  not  merely 
to  give  instruction  ia  certain  branches  of 
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Btudy,  but  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
education,  its  laws,  its  proper  course  and 
appliances,  and  to  direct  and  guide  the 
work  in  its  general  aspects,  and  Individ, 
ual  application. 

The  existence  of  normal  schools  is  a 
recognition  of  this  idea.  The  schools 
themselres  have  as  yet  gone  but  a  little 
way  indeed  in  carrying  it  out,  but  they 
have  gone  as  far  as  could  be  expected, 
under  existing  circumstances.  We  take 
it  that  all  intelligent  principals  and  pro- 
fessors and  boards  having  to  do  with  such 
schools  understand  this,  and  constantly 
seek  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  plane. 
Thus  the  normal  board  in  this  state  has 
recently  extended  the  regular  course  of 
study. 

It  seems  to  us  however  a  departure  from 
this  policy  to  make  a  certificate  of  having 
gone  through  a  partial  course  a  State  ccr. 
tificate  or  teachers*  diploma  of  any  kind. 
The  obtaining  of  the  diploma  of  a  nor- 
mal graduate  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  high 
honor,  and  its  value  and  importance 
should  be  jealously  guarded.  There 
should  be  no  half  way  or  qua^i  diplomas. 
It  would  be  a  suicidal  policy  for  the  State 
University  or  any  other  college  to  pursue 
a  similar  course  towards  students  who 
should  leave,  say  at  their  end  of  tlie  sopho- 
more year,  that  is  if  the  college  sought  to 
advance  its  own  reputation  and  the  cause 
of  sound  scholarship  and  not  merely  to 
make  money.  Or  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  such  a  course  would  stamp  a  medi- 
cal  college  as  a  humbug,  namely,  if  it 
should  certificate  young  men  who  had 
gone  through  half  the  prescribed  course 
as  qnoMi  young  doctors,  authorized  to 
practice  medicine  five  years.  Of  course 
the  cases  are  notentirely  parallel,  but  suf- 
ficiently so  for  illustration. 

Again,  we  think  it  would  have  been  a 
wiser  thing  for  the  board  of  regents,  in 
extending  the  course  of  study  or  rather 
the  time  of  the  course,  from  three  years 
to  four  years,  to  have  enlarged  the  require- 
ments  for  graduation  of  a  strictly  profes- 
sional nature,  rather  than  to  have  added 
more  studies  of  a  merely  scholastic  na- 
ture to  the  course.  If  it  b^  said  that  a 
normal  graduate  ought  to  have  a  respect- 


able acquaintance  with  all  the  branches 
put  down  for  the  four  years*  course,  we 
reply  that  the  qualifications  for  admission 
should  be  raised.  The  time  ought  to 
come,  at  no  remote  period,  when  without 
any  diminution  of  scholastic  require- 
ments, the  last  year  at  least  in  the  normal 
schools  should  be  mainly  devoted  to  di- 
dactics, theoretical  aud  practical,  and 
when  it  should  be  possible  and  reasonable 
to  give  a  full  professional  diploma,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  graduate  to  try  his 
hand  for  a  year.  The  ability  to  teach 
successfully  should  be  sufficiently  tested 
before  the  honors  of  the  institution  are 
granted  at  all.  The  present  practice 
makes  the  diploma  of  an  academic  rather 
than  of  a  professional  character. 

In  this  connection  we  would  remark, 
that  the  idea  of  making  the  normaf 
schools  in  some  degree  preparatory 
schools  for  the  University  seems  to  us  a> 
mistaken  one.  Theoretically  the  Univer- 
sity, that  is  considering  it  as  a  college,, 
should  be  a  preparatory  school  to  the  nor- 
mal schools.  By  the  time  the  next  cen- 
tennial rolls  arouud  that  will  bo  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  perhaps.  But  at  present,, 
while  the  normal  schools  are  all  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  their  accommodations- 
require  to  be  enlarged,  it  is  an  unjustifi-^ 
able  measure  to  expand  their  academic 
features  for  the  sake  of  accommodating 
a  few  academic  students.  If  there  is- 
room  for  students  who  are  preparing  for 
college  to  recite  in  certain  branches  with 
normal  students,  without  detriment  to  the 
school  in  any  way,  well  and  good ;  but 
the  idea  of  making  room  for  them,  or  in 
any  way  modifying  the  proper  policy  and 
business  of  the  schools  as  training  schools 
for  teachers  to  accommodate  any  other 
class  of  persons,  is  we  hold  indefensible. 
The  normal  schools  should  fulfil  their 
own  mission,  do  their  own  work ;  and  be 
brought  as  far  and  as  soon  as  may  be  into 
their  proper  place  and  function,  which  is 
furnish  thoroughly  trained,  professional 
educators  to  go  foilh  and  help  give  a 
character  and  dignity  and  efficiency  not 
yet  reached  to  the  work  of  public  cduca- 
tion. 

The  true  policy  of  the  State  as  we  still 
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believe,  anJ  believe  more  strongly  now 
than  ever  before,  is  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  seminaries 
of  academic  grade,  a  leading  and  espe- 
cial function  of  which  should  be  to  give  a 
fair  Bch61astic  training  to  the  great  body 
of  the  young  persons  who  become  our 
common  school  teachers,  and  quite  as 
much  professional  training  as  students 
now  get  at  the  normal  schools.  This 
would  relieve  the  normal  schools  of  most 
of  their  present  preparatory  work  and 
enable  them  to  gather  in  a  body  students 
somewhat  more  nearly  ready  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  science  of  education,  and 
trained  thoroughly  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
Normal  graduates  would  then  find  their 
appropriate  place  as  workers  in  the  teach- 
ers* seminaries,  and  in  the  town  and  city 
schools  of  the  higher  grades. 

In  urging  the  need  of  a  class  of  schools 
of  the  kind  above  indicated,  which,  to 
avoid  a  certain  prejudice  we  will  call 
teachers*  seminaries,  we  do  not  in  the 
least  mean  to  imply  that  town  high 
schools  are  not  desirable  and  necessary. 
The  plan  for  their  establishment  embod- 
ied in  the  law  just  passed  will  meet  with 
much  favor.  Not  many  such  schools  per- 
haps will  be  established  at  present,  but 
the  subject  will  receive  attention,  and  the 
general  idea  would  be  greatly  helped  for- 
ward by  a  more  general  adoption  of  the 
lown  system.  A  central  school  of  an  ad- 
iranced  grade  is  the  natural  concomitant 
'Of  the  system— that  is  to  say  in  towns  of 
■sufficient  strength  and  population. 

It  requires  no  argument  then  to  show 
that  the  true  policy  is  to  encourage  this 
system  as  much  as  possible.  It  has  taken 
root  to  a  small  extent  in  several  counties, 
viz:  Barron,  Chippewa,  Jackson,  Por- 
tage, Marathon  and  Shawano.  Possibly 
in  one  or  two  more.  Good  seed  has  fallen 
into  the  ground  in  may  other  localities, 
and  only  needs  the  fostering  dew  and 
sunshine  of  encouragement  to  bring  it 
forth.  It  was  intended  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, he  informs  us,  that  a  sec- 
tion should  be  inserted  in  the  law 
which  should  distinctly  provide  that 
any  high  school  already  establish- 
ed   or    which     may    hereafter    be    es- 


tablished in  any  town  under  the  town- 
ship system  may  share  in  the  benefit  of 
tlie  subsidy  offered  without  the  require- 
ment of  any  board  for  its  government 
other  than  the  Town  Board  of  Directors. 
Apart  from  the  new  law  a  Town  Board  of 
Directors  may  establish  a  high  school 
under  section  11  of  the  township  law, 
and  it  should  only  require  that  they  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  of  the  new  law  In 
other  respects,  as  is  required  of  incorpo- 
rated villages  and  cities,  in  order  to  share 
in  the  high  school  fund.  This  slight 
change  can  be  provided  for  next  winter. 
Probably  no  town  under  the  town  system 
has  as  yet  organized  a  high  school. — P. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LAW. 

This  law  passed  by  the  recent  legisla- 
ture is  exciting  considerable  attention 
and  already  we  learn  that  the  establish- 
ment  of  schools  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions  is  being  seriously  discussed  in 
several  localities.  As  soon  as  time  will 
permit,  the  State  Superintendent  will  pre- 
pare and  issue  circulars  fully  explaining 
the  advantages  of  the  schools  provided 
for,  and  setting  forth  the  methods  of  or. 
ganizing  and  conducting  them  under  the 
various  circumstances  contemplated  in 
the  act.  He  hopes  to  have  these  circulars 
ready  for  distribution  about  the  1st  of 
May.  It  is  obviously  impracticable  to 
have  any  of  the  schools  in  actual  operm- 
tion  before  September.  Meanwhile,  we 
ask  special  consideration  of  the  extract 
from  the  Illinois  School  report,  published 
as  the  leading  article  ot  our  present  num. 
her,  and  constituting  a  most  valuable, 
able  and  elequent  plea  for  "Township 
High  Schools."  We  hope  this  will  be 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  read  by  every 
man,  woman  and  child  into  whose  hands 
this  number  of  the  Jouhnal  shall  fall, 
and  who  feels  the  least  interest  in  the  up- 
building of  our  public  school  system. 


Superintendent  Johnson,  of  Maine, 
says  in  the  last  issue  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education : 

"  The  friends  of  the  Free  High  Schools 
entertain  no  apprehensions  in  regard    to 
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the  continuance  of  this  clement  in  our 
educational  work.  They  were  not  called 
upon  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
to  make  any  efforts  in  defence  of  the  same." 

WHAT  SHALL  THEY  DO  WITH    WITH  IT ! 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Regents  that  it 
is  not  at  present  practicable  to  establish 
a  Medical  College  in  connection  with  the 
State  University,  and  therefore  that  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans*  Homo  recently  dona- 
ted to  them  by  the  legislature  for  such  a 
purpose,  must,  If  It  remains  permanently 
in  their  possession,  be  devoted  to  some 
other  object  President  Bascom  thinks 
the  gift  could  be  wisely  utilized  for  the 
purposes  of  a  University  Preparatory 
School.  The  Regents,  at  their  late 
meeting,  appeared  to  be  favorably  im- 
pressed with  this  suggestion  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  it  is  likely  they  will  ask  the 
next  legislature  for  such  modification  of 
the  recent  act  as  will  authorize  the  use  of 
the  property  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  certainly  for  the  interest  of  the 
University  that  all  purely  preparatory 
work  should  be  withdrawn  from  it  at  an 
early  day.  It  will  also  be  for  its  interest 
that  preparatory  work  should  be  largely 
done  under  its  immediate  guidance  and 
influence.  Preparatory  and  collegiate 
classes  cannot  wisely  share  the  same 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  same  faculty,  but  they  may 
with  advantage  both  be  located  in  the 
same  city.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion — if  we  remember 
rightly  nearly  one-half— of  the  annual 
Freshmen  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
come  from  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School. 
The  development  of  the  Madison  High 
School  into  a  similar  preparatory  school 
for  our  own  University  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  or  desired;  but  the  establish, 
ment  in  the  city,  on  so  beautiful  a  site, 
of  a  separate,  special  and  thoroughly  effi- 
cient school  of  this  sort  has  many  strong 
arguments  to  recommend  it,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration. 


Each  ward  school  in  Milwaukee  has  a 
teacher  in  German. 


The  8Bp«rlBteDd«Dt*s  Beport—WliAt  li  Said  of  It. 

From  a  multitude  of  favorable  com- 
ments  we  select  the  following: 

"  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  made  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  its  last  session,  is  one  of  unusual 
value.  We  would  that  eveiy  voter  in 
Wisconsin  could  read  it.  On  the  whole 
its  recommendations  are  wise.  They 
show  careful,  conscientious  study,  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  general  subject,  and 
the  practical  details  of  our  common 
school  system,  its  advantages  and  ded- 
ciencies,  which  is  not  always  met  with 
in  documents  of  this  character." — Janes* 
viUe  Gazette. 

**  It  is  the  ablest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive report  we  have  ever  examined."— 
Wiseoruin  Independent, 

"It  is  an  able  and  exhaustive  docu- 
mcnt.^—PofA;  County  Press, 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  report  ever 
issued  from  that  office.  It  is  fill  1  of  well 
considered  matter,  in  reference  to  educa- 
tional needs.  There  is  a  matter-of-fact 
directness,  and  a  say-what-you-believo 
earnestness  about  the  recommendations 
that  must  leave  a  strong  impression  on  the 
reader.  Every  school  officer  and  teacher 
should  have  a  copy  and  read  it."— Super- 
intendent Stewart  in  WaukesTia  Demo- 
crat. 

"  I  like  your  report.  It  is  the  best  ever 
issued  from  the  State  Department." — 
President  Oliver  Arey,  Whitetrater, 
Normal  Bcliod. 

'*  To  my  mind  it  is  the  boldest,  strong- 
est, and  most  satisfactory  report  ever  is- 
sued by  our  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. It  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  educators  among  us. 
*  *  *  Your  arguments  against  com- 
pulsory education  are  absolutely  un- 
answerable."—President  Whitford,  MiUon 
College. 

"  It  is  an  able  report.  I  congratulate 
you  heartily  on  the  thorough  work  it 
shows."— Gen.  E.^ton,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Michigan  abolishes  the  office  of  county 
and  adopts  that  of  town  superintendent. 


i8o  Wisconsin  yourfuzl  of  Education. 
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The  S^od  BvlWn  (Albany,  N.  Y.),  in 
giving  a  synopsis  of  a  paper  recently  read 
before  an  educational  convention  in  that 
state  presenting  results  of  certain  investi- 
gations into  its  school  system,  says : 

"  He  then  read  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  several  Commissioners  and  Superin- 
tendents which  fairly  represented  the 
tenor  of  the  whole,  and  which  went  to 
show  that  these  officials  are  almost  a 
unit  in  the  belief  that  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  should  furnish 
printed  questions  for  difi'erent  grades  of 
certificates. 

"One  Commissioner  wrote:  *  School 
Commissioners  are  elected  by  the  people, 
and  50  per  cent,  of  them  wish  to  hold  the 
office  a  second  or  third  term.  Hence  it 
is  that  so  many  unqualified  persons  get 
certificates." 

"Another:  *The  code  of  Public  In- 
struction is  not  plain  concerning  what 
the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  ought  to 
be.  For  years  past,  teachers  have  obtain- 
ed their  licenses  through  the  influence  of 
friends,  without  any  examination.  It  is 
hard  to  get  out  of  the  old  ruts. 

"Another:  *I  maintain  that  we  can- 
not hope  for  improvement  in  our  schools, 
so  long  as  we  license  girls  and  boys  to 
teach  in  the  same  schools  in  which  they 
were  taught.' 

"  Another :  *  I  know  of  no  means  gen- 
erally  available,  that  would  be  so  effect- 
ive  of  good,  every  way,  general  and 
special,  as  some  uniform,  general  exam- 
ination under  or  by  State  authority,  not 
unlike  the  Kegents*  examination  modified 
in  character  and  degree  to  conform  to  the 
object  in  view.  It  should  be  mandatory 
in  so  far  that  none  below  a  fixed  per  cent, 
in  departments  named  and  in  the  general 
average,  can  receive  licenses.' 


Resignation.— We  see  by  the  Gazette 
that  W.  D.  Parker,  President  elect  of  the 
Kiver  Falls  Normal  School,  has  resigned 
his  position  at  Janesvillc,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Education  pay  him  a  high  and 
deserved  compliment,  in  their  letter  ac- 
cepling  the  resignation. 


Merrimack,  Wis.,  March  28,  '75. 
JEds.  Journal  Education : 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Jourkai. 
I  found  a  communication  from  Mrs.  Arey, 
of  Whitewater  Normal  School,  in  which 
she  takes  the  ground  that  all  schools 
should  open  with  prayer,  and  in  which 
her  principal  argument  consists  in  saying 
we  are,  a  majority  of  us,  Christians,  and 
that  majorities  rule.  There  seems  to  be 
no  regard  paid  to  rights  of  minorities. 
Now  our  government  is  based  upon  the 
broad  foundation  of  equal  rights  to  all 
men,  "  not  on  the  rights  of  majorities,*' 
or  in  other  words  the  "  right  of  might." 
I  find  our  school  code  prohibits  any  kind 
of  sectarian  religion  being  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  and  all  true 
American  citizens  will  say  with  justice 
too.  There  are  twenty-two  days  in  our 
school  month  and  five  months  in  the  year 
in  which  public  school  must  be  taught; 
less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  year. 
Then  if  children  must  be  taught  super- 
stition let  it  bo  done  out  ot  the  common 
schools  which  have  a  prescribed  course 
of  studies  by  law  in  which  no  sectarian 
religion  must  be  taught  or  promulgated. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  injustice  pro- 
posed by  Mrs.  Arey,  let  me  say  it  may 
be  possible  to  find  a  school  district  com- 
posed of  the  following  elements :  A  is 
one  of  the  prominent  tax  payers  in  the 
district  and  an  infidel;  he  believes  in 
neither  Gods,  Devils,  Heavens  or  Hells; 
he  wishes  his  children  to  learn  the  arts 
and  sciences,  but  not  superstition.  B  is 
a  Chinaman  and  worships  Josh.  C  is  a 
Mormon  and  devoted  to  numerous  wives, 
while  D  is  a  pagan  worshipping  some 
other  idol.  Now  all  these  men  have  their 
rights  under  our  government,  and  if  they 
insist  on  their  rights  may  compel  their 
religion  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  if 
they  only  have  the  majority,  as  Mrs, 
Arey  says.  I  think  California  placed  a 
grand  law  on  her  statute  books  during 
their  last  legislative  session  "  putting  all 
kinds  of  Bibles  out  of  the  schools  of 
that  State."  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
attacking  said  communication,  only  that 
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justice  is  as  much  for  minorities  as  for 
majorities.  Hoping  tliis  may  find  a  place 
in  the  next  Journal,  I  am  always  for 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all. 

H.  A.  Randall. 

REMARKS. 

Mrs.  Arey*s  argument  was,  wo  believe, 
that  if  any  sort  of  religious  exercise  in 
opening  school  is  conceded  to  be  proper, 
then  the  majority  should  determine  its 
character.  This  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  no  doubt,  if  any  jealousy  should 
be  felt  about  the  matter.  Better  have  no 
exercise  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Randall  appears  to  think  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  School  Code  (that  is  in 
Sec.  8  of  Art  X  of  the  Constitution)  of 
"  sectarian  instruction'*  in  the  schools,  is 
a  prohibition  of  all  religious  exercises. 
On  the  contrary,  we  understand  the  pro- 
hibition  to  imply  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  regarded  this  as  a  Christian 
country,  and  acted  on  the  supposition 
that  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
might  be  Christians  and  desire  to  open 
their  schools  with  some  sort  of  religious 
exercises,  including  perhaps  reading  from 
the  Bible,  but  thought  it  proper,  which  it 
certainly  was,  to  inhibit  **  sectarian  in. 
struction."  This  has  no  intelligible 
meaning  if  it  does  not  mean  that  religious 
instruction  may  be  given  without  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  if  it  is  not  secta- 
rian.  That  is,  the  teacher  who  bids  the 
children  to  fear  Qod  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments ;  who  reads  to  them  a  Fsalm, 
a  chapter  from  the  Proverbs,  or  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  who  repeats  be- 
fore them  or  with  them  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
does  not  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
State. 

It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  obligatory 
on  the  teacher  to  have  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  school,  or  that  it  would  always 
be  advisable.  It  is  a  matter  about  which 
the  school  laws  prescribe  notliing  and 
forbid  nothing.  It  is  left  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  board,  the  teacher  and  the 
district. 

Mr.  Randall  seems  to  regard  everything 
of  the  sort  as  "  superstition.''  We  always 
Bupposed  that  superstition  meant  some- 1 


thing  like  false,  distorted,  or  unfounded 
religious  belief  or  practice,  and  not  re- 
ligion itself.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  to 
discuss  in  an  educational  journal,  and  it 
would  bo  very  unfortunate  if  any  school 
district  were  in  any  way  to  make  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  exercises  in  the  school  a 
matter  of  disagreement.  The  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  all  should  be  carefully 
respected,  and  no  pupil  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  such  exercise  to  which  its 
parents  should  object. — P. 


SPKLLIKCI. 

Spelling  is  getting  to  be  the  rage.  Edi- 
tors, ministers,  judges  and  people  gener- 
ally, are  turning  out  to  the  spelling-schools 
and  getting  rapidly  floored.  That  our 
children  in  future  contests  may  do  better 
than  we  do  now,  let  the  subject  undergo 
new  investigation.  Below  is  a  short  ar- 
ticle which  contains  some  good  points : 

**  Witliout  doubt  more  attention  is  given 
to  spelling  in  schools  of  all  grades  now 
than  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  certainly 
encouraging,  as  true  progress  in  teaching 
is  to  be  obtained  only  by  beginning  with 
the  rudimentary  studies.  Probably  most 
teachers  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending district  school  in  their  younger 
days  recollect  the  spelling  class  which 
was  required  to  *  toe  the  mark '  and  spell 
the  words  as  the  teacher  pronounced  them, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  oracular,  although 
their  meanings,  if  indeed  they  were  tho't 
of  at  all,  were  often  shrouded  in  as  much 
mystery  as  were  those  oracles  to  which 
the  ancient?  were  wont  to  listen.  Now 
nearly  all  teachers  have  the  spelling  les- 
son  written,  and  some  give  attention  to 
the  words. 

"  Has  the  best  method  been  tound  ?  is  a 
proper  question  to  ask  with  reference  to 
spelling  as  well  as  other  studies. 

"  The  teacher  of  chemistry  who  should 
give  instruction  with  regard  to  the  simple 
elements  only,  without  any  reference  to 
their  combinations,  would  have  no  great 
practical  knowledge  or  value  attending 
his  teaching.  But  a  very  similar  thing  is 
being  done  in  the  spelling  of  separate 
words  by  the  usual  method;  for  nearly 
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all  the  practical  use  of  words  is  when 
they  are  combined  to  form  sentences,  as 
the  chemical  elements  aroused,  not  alone, 
but  when  united  to  form  the  yarious  com- 
pounds. So  our  spelling-books  would 
accomplish  the  work  for  which  they  are 
intended  in  a  better  manner  if  instead  of 
having  columns  of  words  they  had  sen- 
tences, and  proper  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry.  These  could  be  arranged  in  a 
manner  as  progressive  and  comprehen- 
sive as  the  spelling-books  we  now  have 
are  arranged,  in  regard  to  the  number 
and  kind  of  words  used. 

**  So  much  for  theory— now  for  practice : 
Take  your  first  spelling  class ;  have  the 
members  write  as  you  read,  slowly,  a  par- 
agraph in  the  reader,  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  When  through  correct  careful- 
ly all  mistakes  in  capitals,  punctuation, 
and  spelling,  the  first  two  items  being  so 
closely  connected  with  spelling  as  not  to 
be  separated  from  it.  If  your  class  is  not 
one  of  the  *  necessary  exceptions  to  all 
rules,*  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  large 
number  of  mistakes  made. 

"  I  have  tried  this  method  and  know 
the  results  of  the  first  trial,  and  also  after 
using  the  method  some  time.  If  others 
should  be  rewarded  with  the  same  suc- 
cess that  I  have  had,  the  method  is  worthy 
of  use  by  all  teachers. — N.  T.Ed. Journal. 


COMPETETIVE  SCHOOL  ExERCISES. — By 

request,  the  following  has  been  sent  to  the 
JoxTBNAL  from  Mr.  A.  F.  North's  school, 
in  the  village  of  Pewaukee : 
Hon.  £d.  Sbahino, 

Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction^ 

Sir:  As  you  had  the  kindness  when 
visiting  our  school  this  winter  to  require 
us  to  send  you  an  account  of  our  daily 
competitive  exercises  in  Arithmetic  and 
the  results,  we  now,  at  the  close  of  the 
term  have  the  honor  to  comply. 

The  object  of  these  exercises,  as  stated 
to  us  by  our  teacher,  was  at  first  to  secure 
speed  and  accuracy  in  operations  under 
the  four  fundamental  rules.  After  he 
thought  we  had  reached  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  this,  we  took  up 
complex  fractions,  etc.,  as  fasc  as  the  B 
class  had  mastered  these  subjects,  as  af- 


fording us  an  opportunity  to  think  quickly 
and  correctly  under  the  excitement  of 
competition  and  also  as  affording  a  con. 
tinned  review. 

As  you  observed,  an  example  was  put 
upon  the  board  by  the  teachers,  every 
scholar  was  expected  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration on  his  slate  and  when  finished  to 
place  it  before  the  teacher,  the  first  schol- 
ar up  in  each  aisle,  acting  as  monitor  for 
the  others,  to  place  their  slates  in  order 
on  the  pile.  When  a  reasonable  time  has 
elapsed,  the  work  is  done  on  the  black- 
board, reasons  given,  etc. ;  the  slates  are 
examined,  and  each  correct  solution  re- 
ceives  credit  according  to  the  order  in 
which  it  was  sent  up. 

This  exercise  usually  occupies  10  or  15 
minutes.  As  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  our  room  was  about  equal,  there 
being  82  boys  and  83  girls  registered,  the 
teacher  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
to  test  the  comparative  ability  of  the 
sexes  by  keeping  a  record.  We  were  ap- 
pointed for  this  work  and  send  the  result 
of  four  months'  trial : 

In  Dec.  girls  had  10«641  credits,  boys  11,078  credits. 
In  Jan.    '•       "   12,548       "         "       9,801      ** 
In  Feb.    "       "     9,487       "         "       9,646     " 
InMch.  "       "   11,101       "         "       9,527     " 

Totals 48,777  89,447 

One  good  effect  of  this  competitive  ex- 
ercise was  that  it  prompted  us  to  be  regu- 
lar and  punctual  in  our  attendance,  that 
our  respective  sides  might  not  suffer  loss 
by  our  fault. 

Thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  our  school  and  the  encouraging 
words  spoken  to  us. 

We  are,  with  great  respect,  yours, 
J.  J.  Waite, 
Belle  C.  Smith,. 

Pkwaukek,  Wis.,  March  2Gtb,  1876. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  University 
Regents,  called  to  take  action  in  reference 
to  the  new  "  Science  Hall"  provided  for 
by  an  appropriation  of  the  recent  legisla- 
ture, a  committee  was  appointed  to  obtain 
plans  from  competent  architects  and  re- 
port the  same  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  8th  of  April.  It  is  expect- 
ed a  plan  will  then  be  adopted  and  adver- 
tisements for  proposals  be  immediately 
issued. 
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Fkee  Text-Books— Town  System.— 
We  are  glad  to  print  the  following : 

Praibie  Fabm,  March  11, 1875. 

Hon.  E.  Beariko.— D^r  Bir:—\  take 
pleasare  to  communicate  to  you,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  the 
town  of  Prairie  Farm,  at  their  regular 
meeting  on  the  16th  day  of  March  1875. 

The  board  adopted  a  superior  list  of 
text-books  for  the  use  of  the  common 
schools  in  our  town,  said  list  not  to  be 
changed  in  at  least  five  years.  And  far- 
ther, the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  buy 
the  necessary  books  at  introductory  rates, 
and  sell  them  to  the  scholars  at  cost 
price,  that  is  two-thirds  of  the  retail 
price.  And  fbrther,  upon  application  to 
the  District  Clerk,  the  town  is  to  furnish 
books  free  of  charge  to  those  scholars, 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  purchase 
them. 

I  read  your  report  on  the  free  text-book 
question  carefully,  and  as  our  finances  are 
in  a  rather  mixed  state,  I  thought  it  best 
not  to  go  in  too  steep,  but  come  as  near 
to  free  text-books  as  possible.  I  take 
pride  to  say,  that  our  town  has  taken  the 
lead  in  this  state  on  this  important  meas- 
ure, and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  away, 
when  we  shall  feel  justified  in  taking  one 
farther  step  and  have  free  text-books  al- 
together. 

The  township  system  works  admirably 
in  our  town,  it  gives  general  satisfaction 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  has  taken 
steps  to  regulate  and  enforce  rules,  which 
are  very  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  We  are  laboring  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  a  scarcity  of  teachers, 
and  wo  are  obliged  to  go  outside  of  our 
county  more  or  less,  and  have  a  contin- 
ual charge  of  teachers,  which  is  very  in- 
jurious. I  will  not  detain  you  any  more, 
but  I  considered  this  text-book  question 
of  sufilcient  importance,  to  Inform  you  of 
our  progress  in  educational  matters,  even 
if  we  are  far  out  of  civilization.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions,  about 
the  workings  of  the  township  system  of 
school  government,  so  that  others  may 
gee  the  great  advantages,  which  can  be 
derived  therefrom. 


I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  Jour* 
NAL  OF  Education.  It  is  identified  with 
our  wants  and  as  long  as  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  schools  I  neither  would  nor 
could  be  without  it,  and  if  out  of  employ 
of  the  schools,  I  would  not  dispense  with 
it,  for  the  reason  it  imparts  a  knowledge 
to  the  reader,  which  cannot  be  found  in 
any  other  journal. 

I  am  a  German,  only  six  years  in  the 
United  States,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
I  am  well  aware  that  my  sentences  are 
not  constructed  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Fred.  Telke, 
Sec'y  Town  Board  and  Town  Clerk. 


The  Coming  Contest.— The  time  is 
nearing  for  the  holding  of  the  Oratorical 
Contest  which  was  appointed  for  the  first 
week  of  January  and  has  since  been  post- 
poned from  time  to  time,  generally  with 
sufiicient  reasons,  until  some  have  pre- 
dicted that  the  project  would  fall  through 
entirely.  The  contest  as  the  matter  now 
stands  takes  place  April  8th  and  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  contest  will  spare  no 
pains  to  make  it  as  interesting  as  possible 
to  all.  Bach*s  orchestra,  universally  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  the  finest  orchestra  in  the 
west ''  has  been  engaged  for  this  occasion 
and  lovers  of  good  music  have  in  store  a 
rich  treat  of  which  it  is  hoped  all  will 
avail  themselves.  The  selections  will  be 
choice  and  taking. 

Three  colleges,  besides  our  own,  will 
be  presented.  The  contestants  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lawrence  University — Miss  Lizzie  C. 
Vivian. 

Beloit  College— A.  R.  Sprague. 

Milton  College— L.  Heritage. 

State  University-^.  M.  Mills. 

We  need  say  but  little  in  reference  to 
this  contest ;  its  object  is  so  well  known 
:ind  the  idea  has  become  so  familiar 
fl*om  reports  of  similar  contests  held  in 
the  different  states  that  to  speak  of  the 
contest  at  length  would  be  useless. 

We  will  merely  add  that  the  time  will 
be  one  of  great  interest  to  all  students  and 
in  fact  to  all  interested  in  the  different 
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colleges  represented.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise for  It  is  a  time  at  which  four  col- 
leges will  contest  for  superiority  in  ora- 
tory.— trnif«'«%  JFV«*. 


In  the  graduating  class  of  one  of  the 
best  High  Schools  in  Wisconsin,  located 
in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  state, 
there  are  but  four  members — all  girls.  In 
the  next  class  there  are  (or  were  at  the 
time  of  our  recent  visit)  14  girls  and  2 
boys.  The  course  of  instruction  in  this 
school  is  not  extensive.  It  is  not  likely 
its  graduates  are  prepared  to  enter  the 
Freshman  class  of  any  good  college.  Yet 
this  is  the  meagre  and  disheartening  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  to  furnish  facilities  for 
higher  instruction  in  a  city  of  8,000  peo- 
pie.  The  lower  classes  were  large — ag- 
gregating some  hundreds. 

Is  there,  in  a  wealthy  and  enterprising 
city  like  that,  no  more  demand  for  the 
higher  grades  of  academic  instruction? 
Or  is  the  High  School  with  its  magnifl- 
cent  building  and  equipment  a  failure  in 
these  higher  grades,  and  do  the  larger 
boys  and  girls  seek  elsewhere  advantages 
their  own  city  does  not  afford  ?  There  is 
something  sadly  wrong  somewhere — 
either  in  the  school  system,  or  in  public 
sentiment,  or  in  both.  Said  the  capable 
Principal,  in  response  to  such  queries  as 
these,  "It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
public  school  work  that  after  an  experi- 
ence of  twenty  years  no  higher  results 
are  reached." 


We  have  received  a  neat  programme  of 
the  **  Third  Annual  Commencement  of 
the  Elkhorn  High  School,'*  which  oc 
curred  on  Friday,  March  19th.  We  fear 
this  school  is  putting  on'airs  in  thus  don- 
ning  "commencement"  livery  and  is- 
suing  so  elegant  a  programme.  We  wish 
we  had  been  there,  however,  to  hear  the 
nine  graceful  essays,  addresses,  etc.,  with 
their  nine  graceful  names,  presented  by 
the  seven  fair  graduates.  But  if  we  had 
been  there  our  first  thought  and  question 
would  have  been,  where,  in  the  name  of 
whatever  deity  presides  over  common 
sense,  were  iht  boyaf  Don't  they  raise 
these  at  Elkhorn?    Don't  they  educate 


them  ?  Is  mere  primary  education  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  them  or  by 
them  ?  Or  have  they  in  the  race  of  co- 
education  been  so  distanced  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course  by  the  girls  that  they 
have  retired  in  confusion  from  the  con- 
test?  We  hope  Principal  Sprague  or 
some  other  competent  authority  will  en- 
lighten us  on  these  points. 


A  Lecture  engagement  at  Black  Earth, 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th  was  the  oc- 
casion of  an  agreeable  visit  to  that  little 
village.  Mr.  Frawley,  the  energetic  Su- 
perintendent of  Dane's  second  district, 
was  holding  a  teachers'  examination.  We 
looked  in  upon  this  on  the  morning  after 
the  lecture,  finding  about  forty  candid- 
ates busily  at  work  in  the  principal's 
room  of  the  graded  school  building.  We 
were  very  pleasantly  impressed  with  the 
decorations  of  this  room,  there  being 
quite  a  profusion  of  pictures,  evergreen 
hangings,  and  other  graceful  ornaments. 
A  large  and  superior  photograph  of 
Charles  Sumner— a  full  length  view  of  the 
great  statesman  seated  in  his  study— par- 
ticularly attracted  our  attention.  These 
things  gave  the  room,  otherwise  a  very 
plain  one,  an  exceedingly  pleasant,  re- 
fining and  home-like  aspect,  and  con- 
vinced us  that  Principal  Morrow  fUlly 
understands  the  high  educational  value 
of  such  surroundings.  Mr.  Morrow  is 
evidently  doing  good  work  and  the  vil- 
lage is  fortunate  in  retaining  his  services 
so  long. 

A  VISIT  to  the  office  of  the  Black  Earth 
Advertiser  was  quite  a  surprise  to  us. 
Here  we  found  two  printing  presses  (one 
a  fine  cylinder)  driven  by  steam,  and  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Burnett  &  Son,  the 
courteous  proprietors,  one  of  the  best 
looking  and  most  readable  local  newspa- 
pers published  in  the  state. 

Besides  the  Adveriiser^there  are  printed 
at  this  office  the  Mazomanie  SickU  and  the 
Scliool  Monitor,  The  latter,  a  monthly  pa- 
per devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  com. 
mon  schools  of  Dane  County,  is  owned 
and  edited  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Satterlee,  who 
started  the  enterprise  some  six  months 
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ago.  The  paper  contains  a  monthly  re- 
port of  the  various  public  schools,  re- 
ports  of  Association  meetings,  etc.,  and 
other  matter  of  interest  to  the  teachers, 
pupils  and  patrons  of  the  schools.  We 
learned  that  the  ManUdy  for  April  and 
thereafter  is  to  be  issued  in  an  entirely 
new  dress,  greatly  superior  to  the  old,  and 
is  to  be  correspondingly  improved  in 
value  and  interest 

Wo  were  gratified  to  find  these  proofs 
of  enterprise  in  so  small  a  village. 
We  trust  we  shall  next  hear  of  a  success- 
ful Library  Association  and  an  accumu- 
lating  public  library.  May  this  yet  be 
chronicled  in  the  Journal, 

Success  to  Black  Earth,  its  School  Monu 
tor,  its  Advertiser  and  all  its  intellectual 
interests. 


Here  comes  from  Brodhead  an  item 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record.  At  the 
close  of  the  winter  term  an  entertainment 
of  some  sort  was  given  by  the  village 
high  school  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  purchase  a  set  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can Cyclopaedia."  This  seems  to  have 
been  more  than  successful,  as  the  pro- 
ceeds amounted  to  about  $225,  or  more 
than  double  the  amount  required  The 
surplus  is  to  be  expended  in  other  books 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  in  starting,  as 
our  informant  says,  what  Its  friends 
*'  hope  will  some  day  be  a  good  school 
library."  To  scores  of  other  Wisconsin 
villages  we  say.    Go  and  do  likewise. 

Not  content  with  the  generous  contri 
bntion  above  mentioned,  the  citizens  of 
Brodhead  presented  to  Prof.  Dwight  Kin- 
ney, the  principal  of  the  High  School,  a 
handsome  testimonial  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services,  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  silver  water  set,  valued  at  $55. 
This  is  a  flattering  but  deserved  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Kinney  whose  scholarship 
and  native  ability  must  yet  win  for  him  a 
leading  position  among  the  teachers  of 
the  state. 


Ohio  has  prescribed  compulsory  edu- 
cation. 

The  Idaho  schools  have  an  attendance 
of  1,010  children. 


For  the  success  of  the  educational 
measures  passed  by  the  recent  legislature 
large  acknowledgment  is  Justly  due  to 
Hon.  S.  U.  Pinney,  representative  in  the 
Assembly  from  the  City  of  Madison.  The 
High  School  bill,  the  Tezt-book  bill,  and 
the  bill  to  secure  the  eligibility  of  women 
to  school  oflSces  were  introduced  by  him 
and  advocated  with  both  zeal  and  discre- 
tion. Mr.  Pinney  was  one  of  the  ablest, 
busiest,  and  most  influential  members  of 
the  lower  house.  We  take  great  pleasure 
in  recording  this  deserved  acknowledg- 
ment. 


The  proceedings  of  the  December 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  As- 
sociation have  been  widely  noticed  in  the 
educational  journals  of  other  states.  In 
the  Chicago  Teacher  for  February  is  an 
excellent  and  appreciative  report  of  tlie 
meeting,  occupying  an  entire  page,  and 
closing  with  this  paragraph : 

"  We  perceive  the  Wisconsin  School  of- 
ficers and  teachers  are  not  afraid  to  show 
up  the  wants  and  defects  of  the  school 
system,  and  are  confident  the  result  of 
their  Association  work  will  be  satisfac- 
tory  to  all  interested." 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  many  Wiscon- 
sin  teachers  to  learn  that  the  next  meet* 
ing  of  the  '*  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation "  will  be  held  not  at  Richmond, 
Ya.,  but  at  Minneapolis  in  our  neighbor, 
ing  state.  This  is  certainly  a  far  more 
appropriate  latitude  for  a  mid-summer 
meeting  than  that  of  a  southern  capital. 
We  are  informed  that  Cincinnati  received 
twelve  votes,  Pittsburg  eight,  and  Min- 
neapolis  thirty.  If  it  be  true,  as  our 
informant  further  states,  that  Minne- 
apolis will  ofi'er  free  entertainment 
to  members  of  the  Association,  its 
invitation  was  given  in  a  most  lib- 
eral spirit,  the  attendance  will  be  en- 
larged  and  the  financial  success  of  the 
meeting  put  beyond  question. 


There  were  in  1873,  823  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  United  States,  with 
52,053  students.  Ohio  has  the  largest 
number  of  the  institutions;  New  York 
the  next  largest. 
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A  LETTER  from  Hon.  Warren  Johnson, 
State  Superintendent  of  Maine,  informs 
ns  that  a  compulsory  attendance  law  was 
passed  by  the  recent  legislature  of  that 
state  as  one  of  its  "  freest  acts."  The 
law  is  similar  to  that  of  Michigan  and 
will  no  doubt  be  partially  enforced  in  the 
cities  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  become 
a  dead  letter. 

Another  law  was  passed  by  the  same 
legislature,  designed  to  increase  school 
attendance,  and  having  in  it  elements  of 
practical  wisdom.  It  provides  for  the 
apportionment  of  all  state  school  money 
(about  $500,000  annually)  according  to 
the  annual  school  enrollment  of  pupils, 
and  not  according  to  the  census  of  school 
population.  In  the  enrollment  those  pu- 
pils  only  will  be  counted  who  have  ac- 
tually attended  at  least  two  consecutive 
weeks  during  the  year. 


The  State  Superintendent  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  act  as  one  of  the  Judges 
at  the  Oratorical  Contest  of  the  North- 
western Inter-State  Collegiate  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Indianapolis  on  the  8th  of 
May.  This  Association  consists  of  the 
Collegiate  Associations  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  who  have  been  selected 
as  the  other  three  judges. 


We  learn  that  Prof.  Lucius  Heritage 
has  accepted  the  call  to  a  position  in  the 
Milwaukee  Academy,  and  will  enter  upon 
his  duties  there  the  1st  of  April.  Mr. 
Heritage  is  the  representative  of  Milton 
College  at  the  approaching  Inter-Col legi- 
ate  Oratorical  Contest  at  Madison,  April 
Gth. 


Pnesldent  Reed  of  Missouri  State 
University,  (formerly  of  this  state,)  has 
been  re-elected  to  his  office  for  another 
year,  with  a  salary  of  $3,000.  He  has 
accepted  the  position  with  the  announce- 
ment that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he 
will  not  again  be  a  candidate. 


Dr.  Clarke  says  the  left  hand  must  be 
used  more  to  develop  the  right  side  of 
the  brain  properly. 


Fond  Dtj  Lac  Co.,  (1st  Dist)— The  In- 
stltute  at  Fond  du  Lac,  March  22-26,  was 
one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  state, 
their  being  an  enrollment  of  197  mem- 
bers. Prof.  Graham  made  a  strong  im- 
pression. 


Rock  Co.,  (1st  Dist.) — Superintendent 
Tracy  says  the  Institute  at  Milton,  March 
22-26,  was  a  success.  Attendance  about 
100  with  Interest  increasing  to  the  end. 
Prof.  Salisbury  is  pronounced  to  be  a 
worker,  which  we  had  believed  before. 


Kenosha  Co.— Educational  matters  in 
this  county  are  in  as  flourishing  a  con- 
dltion  as  could  be  expected,  with  the 
present  man  for  captain.  The  teachers 
are  seeing  more  and  more  the  need  of 
a  Normal  School  training,  and  although 
our  quota  is  full,  still  they  come  and  ask 
for  admission. — J.  P.  Briggs,  Co.,  Sup't. 


Wood  Co., —  Superintendent  C.  L.  Pow- 
ers informs  us  that  he  had  a  successful  In- 
stitute at  Grand  Rapids,  commencing 
March  15,  and  ending  March  23,  follow- 
ed by  an  examination.  It  would  have 
continued  through  the  whole  of  the 
second  week,  but  the  Court  House  was 
needed.  An  attendance  of  55  was  regis- 
tered. Wood  county  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive sort  in  educational  matters. 


Sauk  Co. — ^The  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Sauk  County  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Baraboo,  March  5th 
and  6th,  J.  Gould  presiding,  and  Clara 
Newson  being  secretary.  A  very  practical 
course  of  exercises  was  engaged  in  and 
among  the  resolutions  passed,  the  follow, 
ing  shows  of  what  stuff  Sauk  County 
teachers  are  made : 

Whereas,  A  faithful  discharge  of  our 
duties  as  teachers  is  necessary  to  the  high- 
est and  best  interests  of  society ;  therefore, 

Besolvedy  That  it  is  our  imperative  duty 
to  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to 
make  ourselves  better  acquainted  with, 
our  profession,  and  consequently  better 
able  to  discharge  those  duties. 

Superintendent  Lunn  was  on  hand  in- 
spiring and  helping,  and  the  State  Super- 
intendent lectured  Friday  evening. 
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BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 

Ths  Life  and  Wobkb  of  Pestalozzi, 
by  Hermann  Krubt,  son  of  Pestalozzi's 
First  Associate.    Published  by  "Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.,   Cincinnati  and  New 
York,  248  pp.  8  vo.    Price  $225. 
Such  books  as  this  are  what  we  greatly 
need  to  awaken  a  desire  among  our  teach- 
ers to  be  something  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary,  popular  school  master,  and  to  be- 
come   an  educator  of  such  breadth    of 
view  and  such  power  of  action,  as  to 
leave  a  mark  on  the  age.    Of  brilliant 
theorizing  and  showy  charlatanism  we 
have  enough;  of  original   thought  and 
downright,  unselfish  telling  work,  in  the 
great  domain  of  education,  not  too  much. 
No  teacher  can  read  this  book  without 
either  being  made  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  secretly  told  that  he  is  in  the  wrong 
place,  or  inspired  with  new  life  and  re- 
solves, and  furnished  withal  with  many 
fruitful  ideas. 

Plant  Analysis,  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar, 
Supt  Pub.  Ins.,  New  Jersey ;  and  Prof. 
A.  C.  Apgar,  of  New  Jersey  State  Nor- 
mal School.  Handsomely  printed,  and 
substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth. 
Price  80  cents  by  mail.  Published  by 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

This  book  will  be  found  a  valuable 
companion  for  students  in  the  Science  of 
Botany,  and  well  adapted  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  Gray's  or  any  other  series  of 
Text-books  on  the  subject.  By  using  this 
system  of  analysis  in  classes,  pupils  will 
become  familiar  with  the  meaning  of 
botanical  terms,  and  will  learn  how  to 
apply  these  terms  in  botanical  descrip- 
tions.  It  is  to  the  textbook  what  the 
slate  is  to  the  arithmetic.  They  will  also 
distinguish  those  characteristic  features 
of  a  plant  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known  in  making  the  analysis.  The 
book  will  be  found  useful  to  teachers,  as 
its  written  exercises  afford  an  evidence 
of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils.  Price 
for  introduction,  53  cents  per  copy. 

LippiNC0TT*B  Magazine,  for  April  is 
very  attractive.  The  concluding  paper 
on  "  Australian  Scenes  and  Adventures  " 
is  remarkably  well  wi-itten-    "  The  Gold- 


en  Eagle  and  His  Eyrie,''  with  its  beauti- 
ful illustrations,  will  prove  a  very  inter- 
esting paper.  Mr.  Black's  "  Three  Feath- 
ers "  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  serial 
novels  of  the  day.  Then  follows  an  ex- 
quisite "Sonnet"  by  F.  A.  Hillard. 
"  Nice,"  by  R.  Davey,  is  a  fine  descrip- 
tive article,  full  of  information.  "  The 
Haskol,  and  Sects  in  Russia  "  contains  a 
good  deal  of  instruction.  *' Eleanor's 
Career,"  by  Ita  Aniol  Prokop,  is  short 
and  interesting.  "Seventy  years  Ago," 
by  Ethel  C.  Gale,  breathes  a  delightful 
odor  of  the  olden  times.  "A  March 
Violet,"  by  Emma  Lazarus,  is  a  very 
beautiful  poem.  Mr.  T.  AdolphU3  Trol- 
lope  explains  the  question — "  What  is  a 
Conclave  ?"  "  Monsoor  Pacha,"  is  a  good 
poem  by  George  H.  Boker.  "  How  Ham 
was  Cured,"  by  Jennie  Woodville,  evinces 
much  good  humor  and  philosophy.  "  On 
the  Study  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,"  by 
Kate  Hillard,  is  a  very  good  piece  of 
literary  criticism.  "  Our  Monthly  Gos- 
sip," as  usual  has  some  very  charming 
selections. 

The  Atlantic  for  April  presents  an 
unusually  varied  and  appetizing  bill  of 
fare,  suited  to  spring  time.  Among  the 
more  attractive  articles  are  "  Campaign- 
ing with  Max,"  by  Geo.  E.  Warring,  Jr., 
"  A  Piece  of  Secret  History  "  (touching 
President  Lincoln  and  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention of  1861);  "Old  Times  on  the 
Mississippi,"  by  Mark  Twain,  and  the 
"  Virginia  Campaign  of  John  Brown." 
Mrs.  8.  M.  B.  Piatt,  Edgar  Fawcett, 
James  Maurice  Thompson,  Helen  B. 
Bostwick,  T.  B.  Aldrich  and  Whittier 
contribute  some  pretty  good  poetry. 
"  Recent  Literature  "  discusses  several 
new  books  of  interest,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  "Education"  the  XXXII  an- 
nual report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Altogether  the 
number  is  an  uncommonly  good  one. 

The  International  Review,  for 
March  and  April,  is  the  second  issue  of 
the  second  volume.  The  six  articles  are 
each  and  all  of  special  interest.  They  are 
as  follows:    Edgar  Allen  Poe,  by  John 
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Ingram,  London;  The  New  York  Gold 
Room,  by  K.  Cornwallis,  New  York; 
Hebrew  Poetry,  by  Phillip  Schaff,  D.  D., 
New  York;  Modern  Spiritualism,  by 
Henry  Reed,  Washington;  The  Super- 
natural as  Evidence,  by  R.  Payne  Smith, 
D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  England; 
and  the  Money  Problem,  by  Amasa 
Walker,  Mass.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
Poe's  name  rescued  at  last  from  a  load 
of  undeserved  obloquy.  The  two  money 
articles  are  most  timely,  and  should  be 
read  and  pondered  by  every  American. 
Dr.  Schaff 's  article  is  one  of  surpassing  in- 
terest. The  Review  has  become  a  power 
in  our  literature  and  we  trust  will  do 
a  good  and  great  work  in  giving  to  it  a 
higher  and  healthier  tone.  For  the  most 
part  there  is  no.  attempt  at  fine  writing  on 
the  part  of  the  contributors,  but  the  arti- 


cles are  solid  and  temperate  and  instruct- 
ive. $5.00  a  year— 111  William  Street, 
New  York,  and  118-115  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 

We  call  attention  to  an  advertisement, 
by  Mr.  Plumb,  of  this  city,  of  the  issue 
of  a  blank  combining  Teachers'  Contract 
and  Certificate.  It  strikes  us  its  use  may 
be  a  great  convenience,  especially  to 
teachers  and  school  boards,  and  the  Cer- 
tificate is  so  arranged  that  one  and  the 
same  form  answers  for  1st,  2d  and  3d 
grades,  which  may  be  acceptable  to  su- 
perintendents. 

Teachers  and  others  wishing  pleasant 
and  profitable  employment,  for  a  time, 
will  see  something  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page  of  the  cover. 


Teachers'  Certificates  and  Contracts. 

ANKW  FOR.TI  HAS  JUST  BKSN 
published,  combining  the  Contract  vith  the 
CertiQcate,  or  each  sold  sepaiatelr  at  fl.OO  per 
100,  tree  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price.  The  Cer- 
tiQcate combines  the  three  grades,  and  can  be 
used  as  original  or  as  a  duplicaU  The  form  Is  in 
strict  conformity  >7ith  the  latest  laws  of  the  School 
Code.  Address, 
T.  D.  PLUMB,  Madison,  Wis. 
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4!P\  f  A  4!0n  P®''  ^^y-  Agents  wanted.  All 
H>0  by)  tp^U  classesof  working  people  of  both 
sexes,  young  and  old.  make  more  money  at  work 
for  us,  in  their  own  locaiiMes,  during  their  spare 
moments,  or  all  the  time,  than  at  any  thing  else. 
We  offer  employment  that  will  pay  handsomely 
for  every  hour's  work.  Pull  particulars,  terms, 
Ac-t  sent  free.  Send  us  your  address  at  once. 
Don't  delay.  Now  is  the  time.  Don*t  look  for 
woik  or  business  elsewhere,until  you  have  learned 
what  we  offer.    G.  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
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Serend  Problema  In  CIrsded  School  Mana7«- 
ment— I. 


BY  B.  E.  WHITE,  EDITOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TEACHER. 

(Paper  read  beforo  tho  National  Educational  As* 
Bociation  at  Detroit,  Aug.  4, 1874.) 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among 
the  more  intelligent  observers  of  our 
graded  aystem  of  schools,  that  there  are 
serious  defects  either  in  the  system  itself 
or  in  its  administration.  This  conviction 
is  the  strongest  where  the  schools  have 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  system  and 
uniformity — where,  in  other  words,  the 
system,  as  a  system,  has  attained  the 
highest  perfection. 

That  we  may  better  consider  these  de- 
fects, let  us  glance  at  the  mechanical 
features  of  a  system  of  graded  schools— 
not  a  real  system  as  actually  administered 
anywhere,  but  a  system  ideally  perfect  as 
a  mschaniam. 

In  the  first  place,  it  maps  out  and  pre- 
scribes a  definite  and  detailed  course  of 
study  and  instruction,  the  best  that  is 
practicable,  if  not  the  best  theoretically 
possible.  This  course  is  subdivided,  and 
the  time  for  the  mastery  of  each  part,  as 
well  as  the  whole,  is  definitely  fixed.  The 
pupils  are  next  divided  into  grades  or 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  subdivisions 
of  the  course,  and  all  the  pupils  of  each 
grade  or  class  are  required  to  pursue  tho 
same  studies,  to  the  same  extent,  in  the 
same  order,  and  with  the  same  rate  of 
progress.    In  other  words,  the  mechanism 


of  the  graded  system  demands  absolute 
uniformity  in  each  grade,  and  the  more 
nearly  this  essential  condition  is  realized, 
the  more  nearly  perfect  is  its  mechanical 
operation. 

This  view  discloses  the  difficultics 
which  attend  the  administration  of  the 
system.  As  a  mechanism,  it  demands 
that  pupils  of  the  same  grade  attend 
school  with  regularity,  and  that  they  pos- 
sess equal  attainments,  equal  mental  ca- 
pacity, equal  physical  vigor,  equal  home 
assistance  and  opportunity,  and  that  they 
be  instructed  by  teachers  possessing  equal 
ability  and  skill.  But  this  uniformity 
does  not  exist.  Teachers  possess  unequal 
skill  and  power.  Pupils  do  not  enter 
school  at  the  same  age ;  some  attend  only 
a  portion  of  each  year;  others  attend 
irregularly ;  and  the  members  of  the  same 
class  possess  unequal  ability,  and  have 
unequal  assistance  and  opportunity.  This 
want  of  uniformity  in  conditions  makes 
the  mechanical  operation  of  the  system 
imperfect,  and  hence  its  tendency  is  to 
force  uniformity,  thus  sacrificing  its  true 
function  as  a  means  of  education  to  its 
perfect  action  as  a  mechanism.  This  is 
the  inherent  tendency  of  the  system  when 
operated  as  a  machine,  and  hence  tlie 
great  difficulty  in  administering  it  is  to 
control  this  procrusteau  tendency,  and 
secure  a  necessary  degree  of  uniformity 
without  ignoring  or  forcibly  reducing 
diflercnces  in  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  foregoing  remarks  prepare  the  way 
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for  an  intelligent  consideration  of  several 
problems  in  the  management  of  graded 
schools. 

I.  Horn  can  pupils  be  taught  in  daxsen  in 
a  graded  system  uit'iout  Sicrifaing  their  in- 
dividual powerfi  aiul  wantu  ? 

The  pupils  in  graded  schools,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  divided  into  classes,  and  to 
secure  necessary  economy  these  classes 
are  made  as  large  as  practicable.  The 
fewer  the  number  of  pupils  embraced  in 
the  system,  the  fewer  must  be  the  number 
of  classes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  tlic 
greater  must  be  the  inequality  in  the  at- 
tainments  and  capacity  of  the  members 
of  each  class,  and  hence  the  greater  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem  now  under  con- 
sideration. If  the  teacher  of  a  class 
adapt  his  Instruction  and  requirements  to 
the  maximum  capacity  of  his  pupils,  tlie 
great  majority  arc  hurried  over  their  stud- 
ies and  receive  a  superficial  and  imper- 
feet  training.  If  he  adapt  his  class  work 
to  the  minimum  capacity  of  the  clas8,,the 
great  mfljority  are  held  back,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  not  only  sacrifice  time  and 
opportunity,  but  fall  into  careless  and  in- 
dolent habits  of  study.  The  remaining 
course  is  for  the  teacher  to  adapt  his  class 
work  to  the  medium  or  average  capacity 
of  his  pupils,  with  such  special  attention 
to  the  more  and  less  advanced  pupils  as 
may  meet,  to  some  extent,  their  wants. 
But  here  comes  in  the  "  per  cent  system  " 
with  its  demands.  That  the  class,  as  a 
whole,  may  attain  a  high  average  per 
cent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lowest  mem- 
bers of  it  reach  a  good  standard,  and  this 
results  in  the  holding  back  of  the  bright 
and  industrious  pupils  until  by  iteration 
and  reiteration  the  dull  and  indolent  may 
be  brought  to  the  required  standard.  The 
amount  of  time  and  talent  thus  wasted  in 
some  graded  schools,  is  very  great.  This 
is  not  always  evident  to  the  teacher,  since 
the  brightest  pupils,  being  chained  to  the 
dullest,  soon  learn  to  keep  step,  scarcely 
showing  their  ability  to  advance  more 
rapidly.  This  difliculty  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated when  classes  are  promoted  en  masse 
from  grade  to  grade,  the  pupils  being 
thus  chained  to  each  other  year  aft«r  year, 
or  throughout  the  course — an   cfficienl 


process  for  reducing  pupils  to  the  level  of 
mediocrity. 

The  statement  of  these  difficulties  sug- 
gests their  partial  remedy.  The  brighter 
and  more  capable  pupils  in  each  class 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  work  away 
from  the  less  capable,  and  to  step  forward 
into  a  higher  class  when  the  difference 
between  them  and  their  lower  classmates 
becomes  too  great  for  a  profitable  union 
in  the  same  class.  To  this  end  there 
must  be  a  proper  interval  between  the 
successive  classes,  and  the  reclassification 
of  pupils  must  be  made  with  correspond- 
ing frequency. 

Experience  alone  can  determine  what 
this  interval  should  be  and  the  frequency 
with  which  pupils  should  be  promoted. 
It  is  possible  that  both  of  these  facts  may 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  number  of 
pupils  included  in  a  graded  system,  a 
much  more  complete  classification  being 
possible  in  large  cities  than  in  small 
towns.  While  this  [may  be  true,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  experienced  superintend- 
ents and  other  intelligent  observers  that 
the  universal  experience  of  graded  S(.hoo]s 
condemns  the  prevalent  practice  of  pro- 
moting pupils  but  once  a  year,  with  a 
year's  interval  between  the  classes.  This 
wide  interval  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  needed  reclassification  of  pupils. 
The  more  capable  pupils  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  class,  since  this  obliges 
them  to  go  over  the  ground  of  two  years 
in  one— a  task  successfully  performed  by 
very  few  pupils — and  the  less  advanced 
pupils  can  not  be  put  back  into  a  lower 
class  without  serious  loss  in  time  and  am- 
bition, if  they,  are  not  withdrawn  from 
school.  It  may  be  well  for  a  few  pupils 
in  any  system  of  graded  schools  to  spend 
an  entire  year  in  reviewing  the  previous 
year's  work,  but  these  exceptional  cases 
are  usually  the  result  of  an  unwise  at- 
tempt to  hold  pupils  too  long  together. 
Large  classes  of  young  pupils  can  not  be 
kept  together  even  for  one  year,  without 
serious  loss  both  to  those  who  are  held 
back  and  to  those  who  are  unduly  hurried. 
What  is  needed  is  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion and  promotion  that  shall  provide  for 
the  breaking  of  classes  at  least  twice  a 
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year,  with  a  transfer  of  the  more  advanc- 
ed pupils  of  the  next  higher  class,  and 
also  with  special  transfers  of  bright  pu- 
pils from  class  to  class  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  special  provision  for  pu- 
pils deficient  in  some  branch  of  study. 

We  are  aware  that  the  system  of  annual 
promotions  has  special  advantages.  It 
reduces  the  number  of  classes  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  it  saves  la- 
bor and  trouble,  especially  when  classes 
are  promoted  in  a  body  on  a  minimum 
standard.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
Procrustean  system  which  puts  pupils  in 
classes,  reduces  them  to  the  same  capac- 
ity, and  moves  them  regularly  and  evenly 
forward,  requires  little  skill  or  trouble  to 
run  it,  but  this  can  not  compensate  for 
the  serious  losses  involved.  The  highest 
good  of  pupils  ought  never  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  secure  a  self-adjusting  mechanism 
and  uniformity  of  results. 

11.  Another  problem  in  the  manage- 
ment of  graded  schools,  to  which  atten- 
tion is  called,  may  be  thus  stated :  H>w  to 
subject  tlie  residts  of  school  instruction  to  ex- 
amination  testa  and  not  narroto  and  groove 
such  instruction. 

In  a  graded  system  of  schools  there 
must  necessarily  bs  some  uniform  basis 
of  classification  and  promotion,  since  the 
object  of  classifying  pupils  is  to  bring 
those  of  like  attainments  into  the  same 
classes  that  they  may  advance  together, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  receive  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  the  instruction  im 
parted.  The  promotion  of  pupils  on  the 
recommendation  of  teachers,  or  by  classes 
without  reference  to  relative  attainments, 
is,  as  all  experience  shows,  subversive  of 
classification  and  thoroughness  of  instruc- 
tion; and  especially  is  this  true  in  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  comprising  several  de- 
partments or  classes  of  the  same  grade 
Teachers  differ  widely  in  skill  and  effi- 
ciency, and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more 
superficial  the  teacher,  the  higher  his 
estimate  of  the  attainments  of  his  pupils. 
Hence  the  relative  acquirements  and 
standing  of  pupils  must  be  determined 
by  the  application  of  some  uniform  test; 
and  the  more  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive this  test,  the  more  complete,  other 


things  being  equal,  will  be  the  resulting 
classification.  Moreover,  teachers  as  a 
class  need  the  check  of  test  examinations 
to  prevent  a  too  rapid  advancement  of 
their  pupils.  I  have  seen  graded  schools 
in  which  all  proper  classification  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  strife  between  teachers  to 
advance  their  pupils  into  higher  books 
and  studies. 

But  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  neces- 
sity or  value  of  test  examinations,  they 
are  very  generally  employed  in  graded 
schools,  and  their  character  largely  de- 
termines the  character  of  school  instruc- 
tion. If  the  examination  tests  are  narrow 
and  technical,  the  instruction  will  be  nar- 
row  and  technical;  if  the  tests  run  ta 
figures,  the  instruction  will  run  to  figures ; 
if  the  tests  demand  details,  they  will  "em- 
phasize and  make  imperative  all  the 
lumber  of  the  text-books;"  if  they  cover 
only  a  part  of  the  studies,  the  non-test 
studies  will  receive  little  attention.  In 
deed,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  fact, 
that  school  instruction  is  never  much 
wider  or  better  than  the  tests  by  which  it 
is  measured. 

This  narrow  and  grooving  tendency  of 
test  examinations  is  greatly  increased 
when  the  results  are  used  as  a  means  of 
comparing  the  standing  of  schools  and  th6 
success  of  teasers.  Tkc  principal  of  the 
first  grammar  school  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  East  once  said  to  the  writer : 
"  My  success  as  a  teacher  is  measured  by 
the  per  cent  of  correct  answers  my  pupils 
give  to  the  series  of  questions  submitted 
in  the  examinations  for  promotion  to  the 
high  school.  Whatever  qualifications 
these  tests  call  for  I  must  produce  or  fail. 
I  can  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  my  in- 
struction is  right  or  wrong.  /  must  pre- 
pare my  wares  for  the  market:'  Few 
teachers  can  resist  the  grooving  influence 
of  such  a  system,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  teach 
according  to  their  better  knowledge  and 
judgment.  I  have  seen  blackboards  cov. 
ered  with  "probable"  questions,  and 
classes,  meeting  before  and  after  school 
to  be  crammed  with  set  answers  to  them, 
as  a  preparation  for  a  test  examination. 
I  have  known  classes  to  memorize  the 
names  of  all  the    bones    in    the    human 
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body,  hundreds  of  dates  ia  American 
history,  and  scores  of  the  mechanical 
processes  of  mensuration,  because  these 
things  were  known  hobbies  of  the  ques- 
lion  maker.  I  have  known  the  instruc- 
tion of  an  entire  corps  of  intermediate  or 
grammar  school  teachers  to  bo  largely 
concentrated  on  three  or  four  test  studies 
to  the  great  neglect  of  other  branches  of 
equal,  if  not  greater,  importance.  Prin- 
cipals have  neglected  the  lower  classes 
in  their  schools,  and  given  their  time  and 
energies  for  weeks  to  the  special  drilling 
of  their  first  class— the  one  to  be  subjected 
to  the  comparative  test — and  pupils  have 
thus  been  fearfully  overtasked. 

The  difficulties  and  errors  thus  pointed 
out  suggest  their  remedies.  We  have 
only  time  for  three  or  four  specifications. 
The  examination  tests  should  be  as  wide 
as  the  approved  course  of  instruction, 
covering  every  study  and  every  import- 
ant exercise.  Since  this  can  not  be  done 
when  the  examinations  are  conducted 
exclusively  in  writing,  the  written  tests 
should  be  supplemented  by  oral  ones, 
relating  not  only  to  the  branches  of  study, 
but  also  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools, 
their  moral  infiuence  and  life,  the  man- 
ners  inculcated,  and  the  general  culture 
imparted.  It  is  true  that  this  will  require 
time,  but  are  not  these  things  as  import- 
ant as  the  narrow  and  technical  knowl- 
edge usually  covered  by  the  written 
tests? 

Again,  the  questions  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught — his  comprehension  of  the 
leading  facts  and  principles,  rather  than 
his  familiarity  with  the  details  and  ver- 
biage  of  the  text-book.  They  should 
place  training  before  cramming,  and  cul- 
ture  before  technics.  It  is  true  that  classes 
thus  examined  will  not  reach  as  high  a 
per  cent  as  they  would  were  the  tests  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  text-books — were  every 
question  to  fall  within  the  prescribed 
course  of  instruction.  But  the  object  of 
a  test  examination  is  not  to  assist  pupils 
in  reaching  a  high  per  cent,  but  to  deter- 
mine what  they  actually  know  and  to 
indicate  what  they  ougJU  to  know.  When 
'^lasses  reach  an  average  of  ninety  to  one 


hundred  per  cent  in  a  test  examination, 
the  fact  is  of  itself  evidence  that  the  tests 
were  either  grooved  to  a  narrow  course  of 
instruction,  or  that  the  special  drilling  of 
the  more  backward  pupils  was  attended 
with  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  other  pupils. 

Another  remedy  suggested  is,  that  the 
results  of  test  examinations  should  not 
be  used  to  compare  schools  and  teachers.  A 
careful  observation  of  this  practice  for 
years  has  convinced  me  that  such  com- 
parisons  are  generally  unjust  and  mis- 
chievous. There  is  often  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  intelligence  of  the  different 
districts  in  a  city,  in  the  number  of  pu- 
pils under  instruction,  and  in  other  con- 
ditions for  which  the  board  of  education 
and  the  public  make  no  allowance. 
Moreover,  these  published  tables  of  ex- 
amination per  cents  often  put  a  premium 
on  special  cramming  and  false  teaching, 
and  sometimes  on  downright  dishonesty. 
The  teacher  who  ignores  higher  motives 
and  bends  all  his  energies  to  secure  a 
high  per  cent,  is  rewarded,  while  the 
teacher  who  scorns  to  degrade  bis  high 
calling  to  the  preparation  of  "  wares  for 
the  market,''  is  condemned.  When  the 
schools  bro't  into  comparison  with  each 
other  are  in  the  same  building  and  under 
the  same  principal,  these  evils  are  more 
readily  avoided. 

A  final  suggestion  is,  that  the  pupiVa 
standing  should  be  the  result  not  of  one 
but  of  several  examinations.  The  hold- 
ing of  monthly  examinations,  a  practice 
now  quite  common  in  Ohio,  and  the  West 
generally,  I  believe,  is  much  better  than 
the  former  practices  of  annual  and  teroi 
examinations.  The  reasons  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  their  statement.  I  will 
only  add  that  these  monthly  examinations 
are  often  a  severe  tax  on  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  It  is  simply  an  outrage  to 
require  children  to  write  from  four  to  six 
hours  a  day  under  the  severe  strain  of  a 
test  examination.  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelly  to  Animals  should 
so  extend  the  sphere  of  its  humane  efforts 
as  to  include  some  of  our  public  schools 
on  examination  days. 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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"  Bring  me  no  more  reportB."— ^a^Atojf. 

It  is  sometimes  affirmed  that  education- 
al  systems  are  not  imfreqaently  framed  by 
those  who  have  little  or  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  subject,  and  conse- 
quently such  systems,  not  being  well 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  society, 
have  to  undergo  frequent  alterations. 
Such,  however,  cannot  well  be  said  of  our 
American  system,  which,  from  its  first 
inception  until  now,  has  been  peculiarly 
an  institution  "  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple and  by  the  people."  This  system 
which  is  still  of  course  far  from  being 
perfect,  being  as  yet  in  many  respects  but 
in  its  infancy,  has  grown  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  country,  and  become 
stronger  with  its  increasing  strength,  and 
better  furnished  and  equipped  with  its 
ever  accumulating  wealth.  Like  the 
Siamese  twins,  the  country  and  the 
schools  were  born  together  and  rocked  in 
the  same  rude  cradle,  and  their  destinies 
have  all  along  been  so  closely  interwoven 
that  whatever  is  calculated  to  injure  the 
one  is  ever  keenly  felt  by  the  other. 
Heaven  has  thus  so  indissolubly  united 
them  that  if  any  fatal  blow  is  ever  aimed 
at  the  life  of  the  public  schools,  such 
blow  will  fall  with  equally  crushing  ef- 
fect upon  the  whole  vital  structure  of  our 
free  institutions.  A  divorce  between 
them  would  bs  equivalent  to  a  moral 
earthquake;  and  in  this  view  we  may 
perhaps  be  permitted,  without  any  irrev- 
erence, to  use  the  solemn  language  usual- 
ly employed  in  the  Christian  form  of 
marriage  service,  at  same  time  express- 
ing a  hope,  that  "what  God  has  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

The  present  highly  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  public  education  in  this  country 
which  has  been  the  envy  and  admiration 
of  the  world,  shows  that  the  honored 
names  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
moulding  the  system  of  free  schools  were 
not  visionaries  but  practical  clear-headed 
men  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
work  before  them.    Not  a  few  of  them 


have  wielded  the  rod  of  Solomon,  and 
have  known  from  experience  what  it  was 
to  "  board  around."  But  it  is  not  always 
necessar}',  in  order  to  obtain  profound  or 
advanced  educational  views,  that  a  man 
should  have  done  this.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  those  who  are  most  ex- 
posed to  the  dust  and  din  of  daily  toil  in 
the  school-room,  and  who  feel  the  weight 
of  the  cares  and  troubles  incident  to  their 
profession,  are  not  always  the  men  who 
can  see  most  clearly  what  is  required  in 
order  to  keep  the  schools  abreast  with 
the  advancing  spirit  of  the  times.  They 
who  are  engaged  in  the  fierce  struggle  of 
a  battle  and  have  their  hands  fully  em- 
ployed are  not  often  the  best  fitted  to  di- 
rect in  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
field.  Men  like  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Stuart  Mill  who  probably  never  taught 
any  kind  of  a  school  for  a  single  hour  all 
their  lives  can  sit  in  their  quiet  closets, 
and  by  dint  of  profound  study  and  medi- 
tation  upon  great  social  problems  of 
which  public  education  is  one  of  the 
most  vitally  important  evolve  principles 
and  methods  of  instruction  which  shall 
commend  themselves  to  practical  men, 
and  "  stand  the  test  of  the  school-room." 
Still,  the  man  who  has  been  at  the  tront 
cannot  full  to  know  something;  and  it  is 
by  the  union  of  practice  with  theory 
which  are  (so  to  speak)  the  two  legs  of 
progress  in  everything,  that  our  schools 
are  ever  kept  steadily  moving  forward  in 
the  grand  march  of  improvement  which 
characterizes  the  stirring  times  in  which 
we  live. 

The  fundamental  principles  and  aims 
of  the  system  are  of  course  ever  the  same, 
but  the  carrying  out  of  the  dttaiU  is  a 
matter  of  time  and  experience.  The  gen- 
eral enlightenment  of  the  people  is  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  eflect  of  improve- 
ment in  the  public  schools.  As  the 
schools,  by  their  elevating  influence,  dif- 
fuse a  wider  intelligence  among  the  peo- 
ple, they  in  turn,  raised  through  their 
instrumentality  to  a  higher  moral  and  10. 
tellectual  plane,  constantly  strive  still 
farther  to  extend  their  influence  in  the 
country. 

Among  the  agencies  at  work  none  are 
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more  essential  than  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent,  an  office  wliicli  has  al- 
ways been  remarkably  well  filled  in  this 
State,  and  never  better  than  by  the  pres- 
ent distinguished  incumbent  whose  valu- 
able Report,  lately  issued,  is  well  worthy 
of  a  careful  perusal  by  every  intelligent 
teacher.  It  is  a  massy  volume,  beautiful- 
ly printed,  and  contains  much  useful  in- 
formation  as  well  as  man}*^  important 
suggestions.  Nowhere  have  we  found 
the  engrossing  subject  of  **  compulsory 
education"  so  philosophically  discussed. 
By  the  advocates  of  this  unnatural  meas 
ure,  it  secmii  to  be  generally  assumed, 
that  compulsion  alone  will  cure  all  the 
evils  complained  of.  This  view  our 
worthy  Superintendent  shows,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  to  be  founded 
upon  an  erroneous  supposition.  In  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  he  first  takes  up,  for 
the  purpose  of  finally  disposing  of,  the 
very  general  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
eUtnt  of  iUiteraey  in  our  State.  It  informs 
us  that  having  used  every  available  means 
at  his  command  for  ascertaining  the  real 
facts  of  the  case,  the  partial  results  arriv- 
ed at  only  strengthened  him  in  the  con- 
viction that  "  every  healthy  child  of  schod 
age  outside  the  cities  and  sonie  lirge  villages 
wan  receiving  the  dements  of  instruction,''^ 
He  next  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  as- 
suming, as  is  too  frequently  done,  that 
"crime  is  the  direct  result  of  illiteracy.*' 
This  he  does  in  a  YQvy  masterly  and  con- 
vincing manner.  "  Crime,"  he  says,  **  is 
not  the  result  of  illiteracy,  but  both  crime 
and  illiteracy  are  the  twin  results  ot  an- 
tecedent causes — poverty,  hereditary  de- 
fects in  the  physical,  iotellectual  and 
moral  constitution,  (he  vicious  example 
of  parents,  the  debasing  influences  of 
their  entire  social  environment."  In  this 
wise  conclusion  we  most  heartily  agree, 
and  believe,  moreover,  that  komsthing  more, 
and  that  reaches  farther,  than  mere  com- 
pulsory  measures  is  necessary  even  par- 
tially to  remedy  this  apparently  ineradi- 
icable  evil — an  evil  as  extensive  as  the 
wide-spread  family  of  man— an  evil  which 
has  its  far-reaching,  gnarled,  twisted  roots 
deep  down  in  the  very  foundations  of  hu- 
man  society.    In   the  all   but  universal 


scramble  for  wealth,  many  unfortunstes, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities,  are  over- 
borne in  the  struggle,  aod  the  result  is 
what  is  called  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
But  this  is  a  question  of  questions,  one 
that  the  ablest  statesmen  and  philanthro- 
pists of  all  ages  and  countries  have  hith- 
erto failed  to  solve.  All  alike  among  our 
political  economists  have  hitherto  signal- 
ly failed  to  devise  a  radical  cure  for  what 
a  certain  well  known  national  poet  so 
graphically  describes  as  "  the  half  sister 
of  death,  the  cousingerman  of  hell " — 
poverty  and  its  too  frequent  concomitants, 
ignorance,  vice,  disease  and  crime.  And 
no  power  on  earth  ever  can  or  ever  will 
begin  to  remedy  this  great  and  crying 
evil  but  the  universal  spread  of  *'  pure 
and  undefiled  religion." 

The  "township  system"  next  comes 
under  review,  and  its  superiority  to  the 
present  "deestrict"  system  is  clearly 
estai)Iished  by  facts  and  arguments  of  the 
most  convincing  character.  Were  it  in- 
troduced, we  believe  it  would  be  better 
for  the  schools,  better  for  the  teachers, 
better  for  the  general  interests  of  educa- 
tion. Without  it,  there  can  be  little  or 
no  system,  little  unity  of  action,  little  re- 
liance upon  educational  statistics.  If  the 
people  anywhere  are  opposed  to  it,  this 
is  only  because  they  are  ignorant  and 
blind  to  the  best  interests  of  themselves 
and  their  children.  Did  they  sec  it  in 
the  true  light,  they  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  about  having  it  introduced  every, 
where.  Under  the  "  deestrict"  system,  it 
has  long  been  seen  that  there  is  too  much 
opportunity  presented  for  petty  quarrels 
among  the  school  officials  who,  in  very 
many  instances,  are  persons  unfit  to  hold 
that  office.  In  this  way,  instead  of  being 
left  free  to  study  how  he  can  best  dis- 
charge his  duties  for  the  benefit  of  his 
pupils,  the  teacher  is  too  often  obliged, 
in  order  to  maintain  his  footing,  to  study 
quite  another  thing,  namely,  the  whims, 
caprices  and  prejudices  of  his  employers. 
If  he  did  not  do  so  to  some  extent,  he 
would  very  soon  find  himself  to  be 
"  nowhere."  Now,  no  system  can  be  any- 
thing like  pel  feet  which  does  not  provide 
means   for  encouraging  and   rewarding 
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progressive  teachers.  The  best  school 
system  that  could  be  devised  is  of  little 
account  excepting  as  it  is  vitalized  by  the 
warm  currents  proceeding  from  the  hearts 
and  brains  of  living  teachers.  It  is  this 
alone  which  imparts  the  breath  of  life 
and  gives  vigor  and  permanency  to  any 
system,  and  to  the  want  of  it,  which  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, many  if  not  all  of  the  existing  evils 
in  school  affairs  may  easily  be  traced. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  lot  to  teach 
school  in  more  than  one  Slate  of  the 
Union,  and  in  not  a  few  different  *'dees- 
tricls,"  In  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
peripatetic  fashion,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  never  liked  the  working  of  that 
local  system.  It  always  appeared  to  me 
that  the  people  would  re«jpect  a  teacher 
all  the  more,  and  the  children  likewise,  if 
he  were  appointed  by  those  over  whom 
they  had  little  or  no  control.  For  the 
most  part,  in  the  rural  districts,  the  chil- 
dren are  rude  and  ill-bred,  and  of  course 
they  carry  their  bad  habits  into  school. 
The  teacher  is  so  called  because  his  office 
is  to  teaeJh^  but  too  many  pupils  require 
not  only  to  be  taught  but  likewise  to  be 
broken  in,  like  a  wild  ass'  colt,  their  train- 
ing being  woefully  neglected  at  home 
through  the  indolence  of  lazy  fathers,  or 
their  tempers  spoiled  by  scolding  molh- 
•crs.  Perhaps  the  very  man  that  hired  the 
teacher  has  the  rudest  and  wickedest  chil- 
dren of  all,  and  what  is  he  going  to  do 
about  it?  I  pause,  <S:c.  It  is  thus  some- 
times a  very  ticklish  position  to  maintain, 
but  if  the  teacher  were  less  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  people  of  the  district, 
lie  would  feel  more  at  ease,  and  be  better 
able  to  administer  equal  justice  in  the 
Bchoolroom  to  all  without  fear  or  favor. 

In  what  follows,  I  will  present  the 
reader  with  a  few  chips  from  my  log 
(this  being  chip  No.  1)  in  order  to  exhibit 
A  few  phases  of  the  moribund  "deestricf* 
system.  While  I  freely  allow  that  there 
are  many  excellent  and  worthy  men  mem- 
bers of  local  school  boards,  there  are  a 
still  larger  number  of  quite  a  different 
class.  In  almost  every  town  it  is  compar- 
atively easy  to  obtain  the  right  kind  of 
scliool  board,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to 


find  the  proper  men  for  a  local  board. 
And  when  the  majority  are  ignorant  and 
narrow  minded,  they  too  often  sacrifice 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  to  the 
gratification  of  petty  spite  or  private  ani- 
mosity. The  school  becomes  the  bone  of 
contention,  each  trying  to  rule  it,  and 
when,  more  especially,  they  happen  to  be 
of  different  creeds,  nationalities  or  tem- 
peraments, they  will  fight  over  it  with  all 
the  ardor  and  fury  of  the  Grecian  heroes 
while  contending  over  the  mangled  re- 
mains  of  "beloved  Patroclus."  I  once 
knew  a  district  situated  in  a  valley  that, 
from  this  very  circumstance,  received  the 
name  of  the  "  devil's  valley  academy!" 

Some  years  ago,  while  residing  in  a 
neighboring  State,  I  was  commencing  a 
winter  term,  and  had  got  a  week  or  two 
of  it  over  when  as  I  was  sitting  one  even- 
ing just  after  dark  in  my  boarding  placa 
musing  on  the  shortness  of  country  school 
terms,  the  smallncss  of  pay  and  the 
" onpleasantness"  of  things  generally  in 
a  teacher's  life,  a  heavy  foot  was  heard 
outside,  and  in  a  minute  afterwards  a 
stranger  entered  the  door.  He  was  ap- 
parently past  middle  age  with  strongly 
marked  features  and  black  curly  hair,  and 
from  his  manner  and  appearance  I  at 
once  concluded  that  he  belonged  to  that 
ancient,  peace-loving  inspired  race  who 
hail  from  old  Erin.  I  was  soon  assured 
of  the  correctness  of  my  conjectures 
about  his  nationality,  by  the  master  of 
the  house  introducing  the  stranger  as  Mr. 
O'Rafferty. 

"Teacher,"  said  he,  "this  is  Mr.  O'Raf- 
ferty and  he  wishes  to  see  you  for  a  little 
about  his  school  report.  He  is  clerk  of 
Joint  School  District  No.  1  in  this  town ; 
an  honest  man,  an  excellent  neighbor  and 
a  good  dimmicrat." 

"  Glad  to  see  you,"  said  I,  "  take  a  chair 
Mr.  O'Rafferty,  sit  by  the  stove  and  warm 
yourself." 

"  By  the  blue-blazus,"  said  the  gentle- 
man just  named,  as  he  drew  a  chair  to- 
wards the  stove,  "by  the  blue-blazus,  but 
it's  a  cauld  wind  blowing  and  a  stift"  bluff 
I  had  to  climb."  As  he  concluded  this 
remark,  Mr.  O'Rafferty  took  from  the 
depths  of  his  coatpocket  a  quart-botllo 
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filled,  as  I  supposed,  with  that  villainous 
compound  known  as  "  Irish  Coffee,"  and 
placed  it  on  the  table.  He  tlien  began  to 
fumble  in  another  pocket  from  which  he 
soon  drew  out  several  official  looking 
papers  and  then  handed  them  to  me,  re- 
marking as  he  did  so,  "  You  see,  Mr. 
Whats-your-name,  for  a  number  of  years 
I've  been  school  clerk,  and  as  I'm  no 
skuUer,  I  wish  you  to  fill  up  my  papers. 
I*m  told  you're  a  fine  fellow  and  a  man 
of  education  that  was  driven  north  by 
the  war.  You're  just  the  man  I  want. 
Mr.  Teacher,  will  you  take  a  drink  ?  It's 
partikler  good  stuflf,  you  may  bet  upon 
that." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  I,  putting  the 
flask  to  my  lips,  and  taking  a  homeopathic 
dose  of  the  abominable  stufifmuch  against 
my  will,  but  knowing  that  if  I  refused  to 
drink  with  him,  he  would  think  ill  of  me. 
"  Here's  health  and  long  life  to  you,  Mr. 
O'Rafferty,"  said  I,  as  I  lifted  it  up  the 
second  time,  "  and  long  may  you  wave  as 
clerk  of  Joint  School  Dist.  No.  1 ! " 

This  good-humored  sally  pleased  the 
old  man,  and  we  were  soon  warm  friends 
(around  the  comfortable  stove) ;  and  when 
the  school  clerk  had  got  his  cutty  pipe  in 
working  order,  and  taken  another  hearty 
pull  at  the  benzine,  I  told  him  I  was  now 
ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

"Of  course,"  said  I,  "you've  got  a 
memorandum  of  the  particulars  about 
your  school  district— number  of  children, 
money  received,  money  expended,  and  so 
forth." 

"The  devil  a  'randum  have  I  got,"  an- 
Bwered  Mr.  O'Rafferty,  *•  for  the  good 
raison  you  see  that  I  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Where  I  was  born  in  Tipperary 
there  was  no  schools  for  such  as  me. 
Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Great  Agitator, 
wanted  them  started  after  home-rule  was 
established,  but  the  poor  man  died  before 
things  was  fixed  up.  I  wish  I  could 
handle  the  pen  for  I've  a  very  poor  mem- 
'ry,  Mr.  Teacher." 

"What's  to  be  done,  then,"  said  I. 
"How  can  any  man  fill  up  a  return  with- 
out facts  and  figures  ?  How  many  chil- 
dren  of  school  age  did  you  return  last 
year?" 


"  That's  what  I  was  try  in'  to  remimber. 
Now,  let  me  see,"  continued  the  puzzled 
school  clerk,  looking  very  thoughtful, 
"  let  me  sec,  it  must  be  somewheres  near 
fifty  or  more  likely  it  was  eighty.  Well, 
let  it  go  at  80.  That,  you  know,"  contin- 
ued he  with  a  chuckle,  "  that  will  enlille 
us  to  more  public  monc}'.  Take  a  drink, 
Mr.  Penman." 

"  How  many  of  these  might  be  girls 
and  how  many  boys,"  said  I,  "  you  see 
we  must  keep  them  separate."  The  Tip- 
perary man  here  took  another  mouthful 
of  his  favorite  beverage.    He  then  said, 

"  Yes,  yes ;  by  all  manner  of  manes, 
keep  them  separate.  That's  very  right, 
keep  the  boys  and  the  girls  separate,  or 
there  will  be  trouble.'* 

Finding  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
I  filled  in  the  numbers  thinking  it  best  to 
make  the  sexes  equal. 

I  now  proceeded  to  the  "  financial"  part 
of  the  statement,  and  asked,  "  How  much 
money  have  you  in  hand?"  "Not  a 
clnt,"  said  the  clerk,  "  neither  in  hand  or 
anywhere  else.  Our  treasury  is  like  Pat 
Murphy's  well,  it's  dried  up.  But  there's 
plinty  yet  in  this  here  bottle,"  said  he, 
once  more  feeding  the  internal  burning 
fever  of  his  unquenchable  throat  with 
another  mouthful.  "Have  you  no  bal- 
ance?" said  I  agaio,  "no  money  on  hand 
this  year?"  "Are  you  deaf?"  quickly 
replied  the  fiery  son  of  Erin.  "Arrah! 
Didn't  I  tell  you  this  very  minute  that 
we  nivver  has  no  ballast  in  hand.  In  fact, 
it's  too  much  trouble  to  take  charge  of 
ballast.  Mr.  Schoolmaam,  you  can  fill  it 
up  like  a  lamplighter  yourself,  without 
cross-questioning  me  like  a  blackguard 
lawyer  in  a  murther  case." 

"  Well  then,"  said  I,  "  how  much  did 
you  raise  last  year  for  your  teacher?" 

"Raise!  raise!  How  in  the  name  of 
holy  Saint  Patrick  do  I  know  what  they 
raised,  for  wasn't  I  laid  up  at  the  time  the 
meetin'  was  held  with  the  burnt  eriitersT 
And  didn't  I  depind  on  Tommy  Malony, 
the  treasurer,  keeping  accounts  of  it,  and 
didn't  Tommy,  bad  luck  to  him!  get 
drunk  in  Mike  McDonald's  saloon  last 
summer  and  lose  half  the  school  money 
out  of  his  pocket,  besides  fifteen  dollars 
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of  his  own  money?  And  didn't  Tommy 
avoid  comin*  to  my  bouse  ever  since  for 
fear  I  should  ask  him  about  the  ballast, 
"When  I  know  very  well  he  has  no  ballast 
in  hand  ?  Here,  Mr.  Penman,  take  an- 
other drink  and  it  will  help  you  bring 
your  ideas  to  a  pint.  Put  the  darned 
thing  through  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  I 
must  be  stepping. 

I  felt  in  a  dilemma;  but  the  quick  wit. 
ted  Irishman  soon  came  to  my  assistance. 

"  Can't  you  find  it  out  by  Algebray,'' 
said  he,  with  a  grin,  "I've  heard  it  said 
thcU  was  a  wonderful  way  of  finding  out 
unknown  quantities." 

"But,"  said  I,  "you  must  first  give  me 
a  fact  or  two  to  begin  with  and  perhaps 
I  will  then  be  able  to  find  out  the  rest 
without  Algebra." 

The  quantity  of  liquor  in  the  bottle 
now  looked  exceedingly  small,  and  as  it 
got  beautifully  empty,  the  man  from  Tip- 
perary  got  gloriously  full. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  filled  up  the  re- 
turn the  best  way  I  could,  reasoning  by 
analogy,  and  when  it  was  completed  I 
handed  it  to  Mr.  O'Rafferty. 

"Wot  am  I  in  your  debt?"  asked  the 
now  smiling  clerk  of  Joint  School  Dis- 
trict No.  1. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  I,  "it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
oblige  you;  but  remember,"  I  added, 
"  the  next  time  you  come  to  me  upon  such 
business,  you  must  try  and  be  better  pre- 
pared." 

"Prepared!"  shouted  the  now  irate 
Irishman,  "  prepared !  Is  it  the  whisky 
didn't  plaise  ye,  Mr.  Schoolman  ?  Poker 
and  tongs!  Didn't  I  send  my  second 
oldest  daughter  to  the  store  this  morning 
for  the  best  whisky  expressly  to  thrate 
you?  Ask  any  of  the  neighbors  if  Mat. 
O'Raflferty  has  the  name  of  not  thratin' 
them  as  does  him  any  favor.  But  I  must 
put  Good  bye,  Mr.  Penman,  and  should 
you  ever  come  my  way  you  will  be  sure 
to  receive  a  thrate  of  the  best  I  can  set 
before  you." 

As  soon  as  this  singular  specimen  of 
bumqnity  had  left  I  began  to  consider 
how  valueless  were  all  educational  sta- 
tistics based   upon  such  reports  which 


ought   properly    to    be    classed    among 
"  works  of  the  imagination."         G.  H. 
Buffalo  Countt. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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"  A  Teacher"  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Journal  op  Education  asks  some 
one  to  answer  the  above  question.  He 
(or  she)  sa3's  he  has  examined  several 
histories  and  finds  that  they  do  not  agree. 
He  says  the  "Louisiana  Tract"  is  some- 
what doubtful  in  his  mind.  My  expe- 
rience  in  institutes  and  examinations 
shows  that  there  is  a  pretty  general  lack 
of  information  on  this  subject  among 
quite  intelligent  teachers,and  this  through 
no  fault  of  the  teachers,  but  because  the 
text  books  are  deficient.  Until  recently 
Goodrich's  work  has  been  almost  the 
only  book  used  in  the  State.  And  how 
utterly  unreliable,  confused,  and  mislead- 
ing that  book  is,  every  intelligent  teacher 
knows.  Even  Swintou,  Barnes  and  An- 
derson, far  superior  as  they  are,  are  not 
perfect.  At  the  risk  of  like  imperfec- 
tions, I  will  try  to  answer  this  question. 

I.  The  United  States  in  1873.— Be- 
fore  the  Revolutionary  War  the  thirteen 
colonies  held  the  territory  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Their  claims  were 
much  more  extensive,  based  on  charters 
or  grants  made  by  the  English  crown, 
and  these  of  course  based  on  the  English 
claims  from  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots 
and  others.  As  England  claimed  all  the 
territory  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  her 
claims  conflicted  with  those  of  Prance 
and  Spain.  These  conflicting  claims  led 
to  the  old  French  War,  at  the  end  of 
which  in  1763,  France  ceded  all  her  pos- 
sessions in  America  to  England  and  to 
Spain,  Spain  already  held  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  and  now  received 
all  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  which 
lay  west  of  the  river,  and  the  idand  and 
city  of  yew  Orleans.  That  part  of  Louis- 
iana which  was  thus  ceded  to  Spain  was 
hereafter  called  Louisiana,  and  it  was  this 
territory  which  the  United  States  after- 
wards bought. 
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The  conflicting  claims  of  the  three  na- 
tions  were  thus  settled  by  the  sword;  but 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  English  col- 
onies remained  unsettled  till  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  original  grants 
made  by  the  English  crown  were  drawn 
so  loosely  that  they  overlapped  one 
another.  Thus  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  quarreled  for  what  is  now  Vermont. 
Massachusetts  claimed  Western  New 
York,  and  Connecticut  claimed  Northern 
Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Ohio.  The 
border  wars  arising  out  of  these  claims 
deserve  a  mention  in  our  history.  The 
local  history  of  the  "New  Hampshire 
Grants'*  of  Wyoming  Valley  and  of  the 
Western  Reserve  ought  to  hotter  known 
than  it  is. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  annals  of  our 
Revolutionary  War  which  is  not  mention- 
ed  in  a  single  school  history,  but  which 
made  Wisconsin  American  instead  of  Eng- 
lish. When  Jeflferson  was  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1779,  he  sent  a  few  hundred 
militia  under  Geo.  Rogers  Clark  through 
the  wilderness  to  capture  the  English 
posts  north  of  the  Ohio.  With  the  cap- 
ture of  these  posts  the  whole  country  be 
tween  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Lakes,  became  the  prize  of  Virginia,  and 
were  claimed  by  her  as  her  individual 
conquest. 

In  1783,  England  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  and  ceded 
to  them  all  her  possessions  south  of 
Canada.  The  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  when  thus  admitted  into  the  family 
of  nations,  were  on  the  north  the  present 
boundary,  on  the  east  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  south  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  west  Louisiana,  defined  as 
above.  The  conflicting  claims  of  the 
colonies  were  settled  soon  after  the  i}eace, 
Virginia  leading  off  with  the  cession  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

II.  Louisiana. — France  regained  Loui- 
siana in  1800,  but  the  English  naval  vic- 
tories had  destroyed  the  power  of  France 
at  sea,  and  rather  than  have  Louisiana 
fall  into  the  hands  of  England,  Napoleon 
sold  it  to  us  in  1803.  The  territory  thus 
acquired  was  all  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 


sippi west  of  the  river  and  the  island  and 
city  of  New  Orleans,  east  of  the  river. 

III.  Oregon,  including  Washington 
and  that  part  of  Idaho  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  belongs  to  the  United  States 
by  right  of  discovery  followed  by  settle- 
ment. The  coast  was  discovered  in  1788, 
and  the  Columbia  river  in  1793,  by  Boston 
trading  ships.  In  1803,  the  Missouri  and 
the  Columbia  rivers  were  explored  by 
Lewis  and  Clark,  acting  under  the  author- 
ity  of  the  government,  and  a  settlement 
was  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
in  1811.  Every  one  who  can  should  read 
Irving's  account  of  these  explorations 
and  settlements  in  his  Astoria.  Oregon, 
and  what  is  called  British  Columbia, 
were  claimed  by  both  England  and  the 
United  States.  From  1818  to  1846  the  ter- 
ritory  was  held  in  joint  occupancy  by 
both,  when  it  was  divided  on  the  present 
boundary. 

IV.  Florida. — Florida  was  purchased 
of  Spain  in  1819,  but  actual  possession 
was  not  given  till  1821. 

V.  Texas. — After  Mexico  rebelled 
from  Spain  in  1821,  American  settlers 
poured  into  Texas,  and  in  1885  they  re- 
belled and  established  an  independent 
republic.  In  1845,  at  the  request  of  Texas, 
it  was  *' annexed'*  to  the  United  States. 
Texas  claimed  the  country  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  tlie  Nueces.  The  seizure 
of  this  by  the  United  States  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  unjust  Mexican  war. 

VI.  California  and  New  Mexico.— 
California  and  New  Mexico  were  ceded 
by  Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1848. 
These  included  what  is  now  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of 
Colorado  and  Arizona. 

VII.  The  Gadsden  Purchase. — In 
1853  the  southern  part  of  Arizona  was 
purchased  of  Mexico. 

VIII.  Alaska.— In  1867,  Alaska  was 
purchased  of  Russia  for  $7,200,000  in 
gold. 

In  the  history  thus  given  the  transfer 
of  political  sovereignty  has  been  the  only 
thing  noted.  The  titles  to  laud  went 
with  the  political  sovereignty,  except  in 
the  settlement  of  the  old  colonial  claims. 
In  that  case  the  States  of  Virginia,  Mas- 
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sachusctts,  Conneclicut,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  readily 
yielded  tlie  political  sovereignty,  but 
clung  to  their  land.titlcs  as  far  as  they 
could,  both  to  protect  settlers  to  whom 
they  had  already  sold  lands  in  tlic  dis- 
puted territories  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
rest. 

Again,  the  Indian  titles  to  land  could 
not  be  ceded  or  sold  by  England,  France 
or  Spain.  These  had  to  be  purchased  by 
the  United  States  in  separate  treaties. 

There  are  still  two  questions  worth  ask- 
ing, as  to  the  justice  and  the  value  of 
these  several  acquisitions. 

If  our  fathers  were  right  in  rebelling 
against  England  and  establishing  our  in- 
dependence, they  were  certainly  right  in 
holding  at  the  close  of  that  successful 
war  not  only  the  country  then  settled,  but 
also  all  the  country  between  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  the  Mississippi.  Both  sections 
they  held  by  the  right  of  conquest,  and 
as  we  believe  that  the  war  in  which  they 
were  gained  was  a  just  war  we  must  be- 
lieve  that  this  was  a  just  acquisition  of 
territory.  And  as  to  the  value  of  this 
territory  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Though 
not  one  third  in  extent  of  our  present 
territory,  it  is  more  valuable  than  all  the 
rest.  There  is  no  part  of  the  American 
continent  of  equal  extent,  that  begins  to 
equal  it  in  value,  and  the  only  part  of  the 
world  which  surpasses  it  natural  advant- 
ages is  Western  Europe.  It  is  fitted  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  a  mighty  empire. 

Our  next  acquisition  was  an  excellent 
bargain.  It  was  fairly  bought,  but  for 
^15,000,000  which  was  as  well  known 
then  as  now  to  be  a  ridiculously  low 
price.  The  possession  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  had  already  become  ne- 
cessary  for  the  commerce  of  the  growing 
west,  and  Louisiana  was  more  valuable 
to  us  than  it  could  be  to  any  other  coun- 
try. Two  consequences  to  our  nation 
came  from  this  great  acquisition:  the 
Mississippi  valley  became  the  ultimate 
seat  of  empire  upon  this  continent,  and 
slavery  and  freedom  began  the  great  strug. 
gle  which  ended  in  the  Civil  War. 

Oregon  wjis  acquired  as  justly  as  any 


American  territory  has  been  acquired  by 
a  European  power.  I  will  not  enter  on 
the  question  of  the  title  of  the  Indians  to 
the  land  they  wandered  over  but  did  not 
cultivate.  But  as  between  us  and  any 
European  power,  Oregon  was  fairly  ac- 
quired by  discovery  followed  by  settle- 
ment. And  in  the  final  division  with 
Great  Britain,  the  disputed  territory  was 
divided  fairly.  This  gave  us  access  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  a  territory  of  con- 
siderable value. 

Our  histories  say  that  Florida  was  pur- 
chased of  Spain.  It  was  purchased  un- 
der the  threat  of  war,  at  a  time  when  Spain 
was  in  no  condition  to  fight.  The  price 
paid  was  that  the  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  some  disputed  claims  of  American 
citizens  which  Spain  had  refuse<{  to  pay 
to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000.  These  claims 
were  mostly  for  runaway  slaves,  which 
Spain  would  not  have  been  obliged  to 
pay  for  under  the  ordinary  usage  of  na- 
tions. This  was  the  first  of  the  aggres- 
sions upon  Spain  and  Mexico  in  the  in- 
terest  of  slavery,  which  disgrace  our 
history.  With  Florida  we  took  a  large 
war  with  the  Seminoles  which  was  neith- 
er profitable  nor  glorious. 

The  next  aggression  was  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Texas  by  Americans,  who  then 
proceeded  to  rebel  against  Mexico  with 
the  sympathy  and  tissistance  of  a  large 
part  of  the  American  people.  And  when 
Texas  was  annexed,  the  robbery  was  com- 
pleted. But  not  content  with  Texas,  the 
United  States  seized  also  the  country  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces 
which  was  settled  by  Mexicans  and  was 
no  part  of  Texas.  The  object  of  this 
seizure  was  to  provoke  a  war  with  Mex- 
ico,  and  it  succeeded. 

California  and  New  Mexico  were  the 
prize  of  conquest,  but  were  paid  for  at 
the  low  rate  of  115,000,000,  considering 
the  great  gold  mines  that  had  been  just 
found  there.  They  are  valuable  acqui- 
sitions,  unjustly  acquired. 

Perhaps  the  Mexicans  felt  partly  repaid 
when  five  years  later  they  sold  us  and 
Arizona  at  the  same  time  for  $10,000,000. 
A  more  useless  tract  of  land  could  not 
have  been  found  this  side  of  Patagonia. 
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It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  was  wise.  Probably  we 
paid  all  it  is  worth,  and  the  wisdom  of 
its  purchase  is  only  justified  by  the  hope 
of  some  time  annexing  the  rest  of  the 
continent  whenever  opportunity  offers. 
A  consummation  not  very  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  For  with  the  laud  wo  must  take 
the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  this  in  the 
case  of  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  Spanish 
America  would  be  fatal  to  our  republic. 
The  population  wo  should  thus  annex 
would  be  about  as  unfit  for  American 
citizens  as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  They  have  proved  their  peculiar 
unfitness  for  republican  government  by  a 
fifty  year's  caricature  of  it.  The  only 
territory  which  it  would  be  really  desira- 
ble for  us  to  annex,  if  it  could  be  done 
honorably  and  peaceably,  is  the  Domin- 
ion  of  Canada,  with  the  rest  of  British 
America.  With  that  our  acquisition  of 
territory  ought  to  cease.  Thus  far  all  our 
northern  acquisitions  of  territory  have 
been  honorably  gained,  while  most  of  our 
southern  acquisitions  have  been  stained 
with  injustice.  The  cause  of  this  was 
the  malign  influence  of  slavery,  which 
poisoned  our  national  life.  Since  slavery 
is  dead,  we  may  hope  that  we  shall  ac- 
quire no  territory  to  the  south,  or  if  we 
ever  should,  that  its  acquisition  would  be 
just  and  honorable. 
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TERRITORIAL  ACCESSIONS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

School  books  furnish  but  scanty  infor- 
mation upon  such  a  subject;  other  sources 
must  therefore  be  applied  to.  A  good 
map  of  the  country  would  be  one  showing 
the  diflferent  accessions  of  territory  since 
the  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  The 
history  of  our  ceded  lands  is  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  our  country's  annals. 
Every  State  has  its  own  separate  history. 
At  first,  large  tracts  of  country  were  pur- 
chased. The  story  of  the  Loumana  pur- 
chase  reads  like  a  romance.  The  territory 
included  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley 
had  repeatedly  changed  hands,  till  at  last 
Napoleon  sold  it  to  American  Commis- 
sioner for  75,000,000  francs.    At  this  time 


England  and  France  were  at  war,  and  the 
former  had  sent  an  expedition  to  capture 
New  Orleans.  Fearing  such  a  result,  Na- 
poleon proposed  to  sell  the  whole  land, 
and  President  Jefferson  sent  Commission- 
ers to  treat,  who,  finding  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  excellent  bargain,  in 
true  Yankee  fashion,  instead  of  the  Island 
of  Louisiana,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, purchased  390,000  square  miles! 
To  the  more  conservative,  this  looked 
rather  much  of  a  "  big  thing,"  and  both 
Jefferson  and  the  elder  Adams  at  first  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  purchase,  but  at 
length  the  bargain  was  ratified  by  Con- 
gress. 

Texas  presents  another  interesting  chap- 
ter. In  consequence  of  La  Sala's  settle- 
ment in  1685,  the  French  claimed  this 
territory  as  part  of  Louisiana.  Three 
quarters  of  a  century  later  it  began  to  be 
pitchforked  from  one  power  to  another; 
in  1763  it  was  ceded  to  Spain;  in  1800  it 
went  back  to  France;  in  1803,  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  United  States;  in  1823, 
it  was  exchanged  for  Florida;  and  it  final- 
ly reverted  to  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  war. 

CaVfomia  annals  likewise  are  full  of 
romantic  incidents.  Long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  was  generally  published, 
it  was  known  to  some  who  kept  it  a  secret; 
but  no  one  ever  dreamt  of  the  vast,  nay 
fabulous  extent  of  its  auriferous  deposits. 
The  history  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  like'  a  leaf  taken 
from  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

The  diplomatic  proceedings  in  regard 
to  Oregon  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
most  readers.  We  claimed  it  first  by- 
right  of  discovery,  then  by  right  of  ex- 
ploration, afterwards  by  the  right  of  set> 
tlement  and  trade,  and  again  by  right  of 
purchase.  Great  Britain  objected,  but  in 
time  the  matter  was  arranged  satisfact^ 
orily. 

In  1867,  3,600,000  square  miles  were 
added  to  our  domain  by  the  purchase  of 
Russian  America.  Many  were  opposed 
lo  such  a  bargain,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  wisdom  of  it  will  appear.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two  the  Icelanders,  & 
hardy,  industrious  and  intelligent  people. 
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have  formed  the  plan  of  colonising  part 
of  this  region,  and  by  all  accounts,  have 
already  commenced  settlements. 

"We  have  now  a  territory  nearly  as  large 
as  all  Europe,  and  our  national  growth 
whicli  has  been  unexampled  in  the  past, 
inspires  the  strongest  hopes  for  the  future 
increase  of  our  possessions  which  will 
yet  embrace  the  whole  continent  and  in- 
clude the  numerous  isles  therewith  con- 
nected. But  the  spread  of  free  principles 
and  free  institutions,  by  the  dififusion  of 
education,  is  a  still  more  important  prob- 
lem than  the  means  of  increasing  our 
square  mileage.  China  and  Japan  are 
already  taking  "  object  lessons  from  us, 
and  bid  fair  to  become  Americanized  in 
process  of  time.  The  only  thing  to  be 
feared  is  a  rupture  among  ourselves. 
This  can  only  be  prevented  by  our  acting 
strictly  and  steadily  in  all  our  public 
measures  and  legislative  enactments  in 
the  true  spirit  of  that  divine  maxim  which 
teaches  us  to  "  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  us."  This  max- 
im applies  equally  to  men  of  all  colors, 
and  includes  whites  as  well  as  blacks. 
On  the  other  hand  a  narrow,  selfish  policy 
which  looks  solely  to  personal  aggran- 
dizement or  party  triumph  may  rend  a 
portion  of  it  away  but  will  assuredly 
never  add  anything  to  our  domain.— G. 

Hakfeb,  Buff,ilo  Co, 

^  »^ 

MATHEMATICAL  OEOGBAPHY. 

(ANSWEK8  TO  QUESTIONS.) 

For  the  benefit  of  your  correspondent 
who  signs  himself  "A  Teacher,"  in  the 
March  No.  of  the  Journal,  as  well  as  of 
others  who  may  not  have  access  to  better 
sources  of  information,  I  send  a  few  jot- 
tings  in  answer  to  the  questions  proposed 
in  regard  to  the  form  and  motions  of  the 
earth.  The  study  of  any  good  book  in 
mathematical  geography  would  make  all 
such  subjects  very  clear,  but  the  ordinary 
school  text-books  on  geography  or  phys- 
ical geography  touch  but  very  lightly 
upon  such  points  which  are  reserved  for 
higher  treatises. 

1.  Form  of  the  3/.rth.—Dr,  Mclntyre 
svys,  though  the  earth  may  be  considered 
^  spherical,  yet  it  has  been  discovered 


that  it  is  not  truly  so.  This  matter  was 
the  occasion  of  great  disputes  between 
the  philosophers  of  the  last  age,  among 
whom  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  James 
Cassini,  a  French  astronomer,  took  the 
most  active  part  in  the  controversy.  Sir 
Isaac  demonstrated  from  mechanical 
principles  that  the  earth  was  an  oblate 
spheroid^  or  that  it  was  flatted  at  the  poles, 
the  polar  diameter  or  axis  being  shorter 
than  the  equatorial  diameter.  The  French 
astronomer  asserted  the  contrary,  or  that 
it  was  0.  prolate  spheroid,  the  polar  diame- 
ter being  longer  than  the  equatorial  di- 
ameter. The  French  King,  in  1736,  being 
desirous  to  end  the  dispute,  sent  out  two 
companies  of  the  ablest  mathematicians 
then  in  France,  the  one  towards  the  equ- 
tor  and  the  other  towards  the  north  pole, 
in  order  to  measure  a  degree  of  a  meridian 
in  these  different  parts.  From  tiie  results 
of  their  admeasurements,  the  assertions 
of  Cassini  were  rejected  and  those  of 
Newton  confirmed  beyond  dispute. — 
Therefore,  since  that  time  the  form  of  the 
earth  has  been  considered  as  that  of  an 
oblate  spheroid,  that  is,  of  a  solid  such 
as  would  be  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  semi  ellipse  about  its  minor  axis. 

Such  being  the  fact,  the  next  thing  is 
to  account  for  it  on  mechanical  principles. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposed  the  earth  to 
assume  the  form  that  a  homogeneous  fluid 
would  acquire  by  revolving  on  an  axis, 
namely,  the  figure  of  an  oUaU  tpheroidy 
and  found  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
of  the  equator  is  to  its  diameter  from 
pole  to  pole,  as  230  to  229.  In  a  note  to 
his  work  on  the  Globes,  Keith  says  upon 
this  subject  that  the  above  ratio  was  de- 
duced from  the  supposition  of  uniform 
density  on  the  earth.  It  is  necessary  in 
determining  this  figure  to  have  recourse 
to  methods  which  are  not  liable  to  such 
uncertainty;  by  these  it  is  known  that 
the  ratio  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  tlie 
diameter  of  the  equator  is  nearly  that  of 
810  to  820;  that  the  semi-axis  is  nearly 
3951.09,  English  miles;  the  equatorial 
semi-diameter  8963.48;  the  diflerence  of 
which  is  12.39;  and  the  mean  semi-diam- 
eter is  3959.35. 

To  understand  the  principles,  il  is  ne 
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ccssary  to  consider  the  action  of  the  two 
forces  whose  never  ceasing  operation 
keeps  the  earth  moving  in  its  orbit. 
These  forces  are  gravity  and  the  centrifu- 
gal motion ;  the  former  being  everywhere 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  and  tending 
to  the  interior  of  the  earth,  while  Ihe  lat- 
ter acts  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of 
rotation  and  is- directed  to  the  exterior. 
As  the  intensity  of  the  centrifugal  force 
diminishes  with  the  distance  from  the 
axis  of  rotation,  it  decreases  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  where  it  ceases. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  these  two  forces  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other  in  the 
equator  alone,  and  that  gravity  is  there 
diminished  by  the  whole  effect  of  the 
centrifugal  force,  whereas  in  every  other 
part  of  the  fluid,  the  centrifugal  force  is 
resolved  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  be- 
ing perpendicular  to  the  surface  dimin- 
ishes the  force  of  gravity;  but  the  other, 
being  at  a  tangent  to  the  surface,  urges 
the  particles  towards  the  equator  where 
they  accumulate  till  their  numbers  com- 
pensate the  diminution  of  gravity  which 
makes  the  mass  bulge  at  the  equator  and 
become  flattened  at  the  poles. 

%.  If  the  earth's  axis  were  horizontal 
to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  there  would  oc- 
cur a  "new  departure"  which  would 
startle  the  most  of  us  from  our  propriety. 
The  climates  of  the  world  would  be  rev- 
olutionized ;  the  poles  would  be  in  the 
equator,  and  the  present  flattening  there 
would  give  place  to  a  bulging  out  of  the 
earth  where  it  is  now  flatted.  The  sun 
would  beat  with  a  burning,  intense  heat 
on  both  sides  of  its  new  equator,  and 
where  tropical  productions  are  burning 
sandy  deserts  are  now  found  immense 
masses  of  thick  ribbed  ice  would  appear 
and  upon  a  scale  vastly  greater  than  any- 
thing we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  mod- 
ern polar  navigators.  Human  beings,  as 
presently  constituted,  could  hardly  exist, 
and  the  whole  earth  would  be  divided 
between  salamanders  and  great  whales. 

3.  The  climate  of  a  country,  or  its  con- 
dition with  regard  to  heat  and  moisture, 
depends  of  course  entirely  upon  the  sun's 
rays— their  directness  and  degree  ofoUiquity. 
The  more  direct  the  greater  the  heat,  as 


at  the  equator,  from  which  point  they 
gradually  become  more  oblique  and  con- 
sequently the  heat  diminishes  in  like 
proportion. 

4.  The  best  way  of  explaining  or  un- 
derstanding such  questions  is  to  consider 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  in  con- 
nection with  light.  Take  any  small 
spherical  body  which  can  be  held  in  one 
hand;  mark  upon  it  lines  representing 
the  tropics  and  polar  circles;  then  hold 
it  up  to  a  candle  directing  the  light  as 
nearly  as  possible  over  the  equater.  The 
arch  of  iUuminaiion  will  pass  half  round 
the  body  extending  from  pole  to  pole. 
Incline  it  gradually  until  you  reach  the 
northern  tropic,  and  while  the  arch  of 
miumination  has  its  center  in  that  point, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  circumference  of 
said  circle  then  extends  231-^  degrees  be- 
yond  the  north  pole.  The  same  in  regard 
to  the  southern  hemisphere.  If  the  incli- 
nation of  the  earth  were  30  degrees  in- 
stead of  23J^,  the  polar  circles  would 
then  be  30  degrees  from  the  poles ;  the 
frigid  zone  would  be  80  degrees  in  extent^ 
the  temperate  30,  and  the  torrid  60. 

5.  By  accurate  measurement  it  is  found 
that  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  a  terres- 
trial meridian  is  an  ellipse.  Thus  prac- 
tice confirms  theory  and  proves  the  cor- 
rectness of  Newton's  deductions  In  regard 
to  the  figure  of  the  earth.  But  if  it  is 
wanted  to  know  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
longitude  to  any  distance  from  tlic  equa- 
tor, it  may  be  stated  that  the  distance  be- 
tween  any  two  meridians  on  the  equator 
is  to  the  distance  between  the  same  me- 
ridians on  any  parallel  of  latitude,  as  the 
number  of  miles  contained  in  one  degree 
of  the  equator  is  to  the  number  of  miles 
contained  in  one  degree  of  that  parallel 
of  latitude;  but  the  distance  on  the  equa- 
tor between  those  meridians  is  to  the 
distance  on  the  parallel  of  latitude  be- 
tween the  same  meridians  as  the  number 
of  degrees  in  that  distance  is  to  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  equal  length  in  the 
other;  therefore  the  number  ef  degrees 
on  the  equator  between  any  two  meridians 
is  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  equal 
length  between  the  same  meridians  in 
any  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  number  of' 
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geographical  miles  in  one  degree  of  the 
equator  is  to  the  number  of  geographical 
miles  in  one  degree  ot  that  parallel  of 
latitude.  Thus,  in  the  latitude  of  40%  the 
distance  bet«veen  two  meridians  which 
dififer  in  longitude  15°  measured  by  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  is  llj^"*,  nearly. 
Then  from  what  has  been  demonstrated, 
15":llJi''::60m:48  miles;  likewise  alter- 
nately and  considering  the  numbers  ab- 
stractly 15:60::11J^:46,  but  15:60::1:4; 
therefore  1:4::11J^:46;  hence IIJ^X  =46 
X  1=46  the  number  of  geographical  miles 
contained  in  one  degree  of  longitude  in 
the  latitude  of  40°.  And  the  number  of 
geographical  miles  multiplied  by  1.15 
will  give  the  statute  miles,  because  60:60 
::l:i.l5. 

6*  In  elementary  books  of  astronomy  it 
is  generally  said  that  the  earth  turns  on  its 
axis  from  west  to  east  in  24  hours;  but 
the  truth  is  that  it  turns  on  its  axis  in  28 
hours,  56  minutes,  4  seconds,  making 
about  366  revolutions  in  865  days,  or  a 
year.  The  natural  day  would  always  con- 
sist of  23  hours,  if  the  earth  had  no  other 
motion  than  that  on  its  axis;  but  while 
the  earth  has  revolved  eastward  once 
round  its  axis,  it  has  advanced  nearly  one 
degree  eastward  in  its  orbit.  To  illustrate 
this,  suppose  the  sun  to  be  upon  any  par- 
ticular  meridian  at  12  o'clock  on  any  day ; 
in  23  hours,  56  minutes,  4  seconds,  after- 
wards, the  earth  will  have  performed  one 
entire  revolution;  but  it  will  at  the  same 
time  have  advanced  nearly  one  degree 
eastward  in  its  orbit,  and  consequently 
that  meridian  which  was  opposite  to  the 
sun  the  day  before  will  be  now  one  de- 
gree westward  of  it;  therefore  the  earth 
must  perform  something  more  than  one 
revolution  before  the  sun  appears  again 
on  the  same  meridian ;  so  that  the  time 
from  the  sun's  being  on  the  meridian  on 
any  day,  to  its  appearance  on  the  same 
meridian  the  next  day,  is  24  hours. 

The  change  in  the  position  of  the  poles 
with  regard  to  the  sun,  causes  the  varia- 
tions in  the  lengths  of  days  and  nights, 
and  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
this  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  diagram, 

7.  The  polar  circles  are  placed  where 
they  are  to  correspond  with  the  tropics. 


By  considering  what  has  already  been 
said  in  regard  to  the  circle  of  iUamination 
(question  4th)  the  reason  will  easily  be 
understood. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  a  celebrated 
Hebrew  poet  wrote  "great  and  manifold 
are  thy  works,  O  Lord,  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all ;"  and  the  sentiment 
is  equally  appropriate  now,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  progress  in  science  and 
knowledge  since  the  time  of  the  son  of 
Jesse.  True  science  and  genuine  rever- 
ence and  devotion  always  go  together. 
The  wisest  philosophers  that  have  ever 
lived  would  have  been  consulted  in  vain 
in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  suspending 
the  earth,  so  as  to  afford  the  "  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number."  Infinite 
wisdom  alone  could  do  that;  and  we  arc 
best  employed  when  seeking  to  gather  if 
but  a  few  pebbles  on  the  limitless  shores 
of  the  great  ocean  of  truth.  G.  H. 

BUITALO  COUKTT. 


INSTITUTES. 


BY  DORA  CLARKE,  NEOSHA,  DODOB  CO. 

We  observed  in  your  January  number 
an  article  from  George  Harper  in  refer- 
ence to  the  practical  benefit  of  institutes 
to  teachers  of  actual  schools  (not  the  sup- 
positious, model  schools,  with  perfect 
pupils).  It  reminds  us  of  similar  points 
in  an  institute  which  we  attended  not 
long  since. 

The  institute  was  not  without  many 
good  features.  The  number  of  teachers 
present  was  large,  the  attendance  regular, 
the  punctuality  well  observed ;  but  there 
was  great  lack  of  expression. 

The  teachers  were  not  called  upon  to 
advance  any  neto  ideas ;  they  were  not  al- 
lowed an  opportunity  of  gaining  aid  from 
their  fellow-teachers  by  learning  their  ex. 
perience  in  the  manner  of  teaching  dit- 
ferent  branches ;  in  obtaining  the  respect 
of  their  pupils;  or  in  governing  refrac- 
tory ones.  These  things  were  taken  for 
granted,  and  all  children  were  supposed 
to  bo  already  brought  under  submission; 
to  have  been  exactly  alike  in  their  home 
influences  and  surroundings  and  to  re- 
quire but  one,  narrow  rule  and  method  to 
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cover  all  classes  and  dispositions  and  all 
branches  of  study. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  opening  for  the 
teacher,  but  each  was  expected  to  give 
the  strictest  attention  to  the  forty-fifth  ut- 
terance of  the  sound  of  a  letter.  To  some 
of  them  this  did  not  seem  to  prove  suffi- 
ciently entertaining  to  hold  their  undivid- 
ed attention;  though  they  essayed  to 
appear  interested. 

A  query-box,  for  general,  practical  ques- 
tions, was  at  the  service  of  the  teachers 
into  which  some  problems  in  mental 
arithmetic  were  put,  on  the  supposition 
that  some  of  the  members  would  show 
the  best  method  of  explaining  such  ex- 
amples to  pupils.  The  conductor  very 
kindly  solved  them  himself,  in  his  own 
way,  doubtlessly  thinking  that  was  all 
that  was  desired  of  him. 

Is  this  the  better  way  of  teaching  teach- 
ers how  to  teach  ?  Is  not  the  theory  and 
art  of  teaching,  as  applied  to  the  average 
district  school  overlooked?  And  might 
not  the  teachers  learn  more  on  this  point 
from  their  fellow-teachers  who  have  spent 
years  in  this  field  and  who  are  capable  of 
giving  something  original  from  their 
stores  of  experience,  than  from  the  pro- 
fessors who  conduct  the  institute? 


NEEDED  LE618LAT10N  FOB  OUB  SCHOOLS. 

No  principle  in  the  whole  theory  of 
government  is  to-day  more  thoroughly 
established  in  the  policy  of  the  leading 
nations  than  that  which  declares  it  to  be 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  se- 
cure the  education  of  its  citizens.  Even 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  distinguished  advocates  of  the  laU^ez 
faire  theory,  make  an  exception  in  the 
matter  of  education,  and  would  have  the 
State  make  its  powers  felt  among  the 
schools.  The  old  Jeffersonian  idea  that 
the  best  government  governs  least,  has  so 
far  as  popular  education  is  concerned 
been  slowly  outgrown.  Our  theories 
have  changed  in  response  to  the  self  as- 
serting demands  of  common  interest.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  change  could 
be  given  than  is  found  in  the  history  of 
the  common  school  system  of  the  State 
of  New  1  o.k.    Our  State  now  stands  ful- 


ly committed  to  the  entire  extent  of  tlie 
principle  enunciated. 

The  State  has  the  same  right  to  control 
and  manage  its  schools  as  to  organize 
them.  As  the  one  right  is  accorded  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State,  so  the  other  must 
be  accorded  that  the  State  may  secure  from 
its  schools  the  influences  that  are  most 
vital.  Further  than  this,  to  justify  the 
State  in  taking  one  man^s  properly  to  ed- 
ucate the  children  of  another,  it  is  its 
duty  to  see  that  the  money  intrusted  to  its 
hands  is  not  wasted;  that  the  instruction 
given  is  such  as  will  contribute  most  to 
the  general  good. 

In  considering  the  proper  scope,  there- 
fore,  of  legislation  for  the  regulation  of 
schools,  we  may  start  from  the  position 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State 
to  so  control  its  schools  as  to  secure  the 
results  and  objects  for  which  they  are 
maintained.  If  then  our  present  system 
is  in  any  way  inadequate  in  its  instru- 
mentalities or  results,  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  which  compels  its  support  should 
be  involved  to  the  same  extent  in  secur- 
ing its  efficiency.  Keeping  this  propo- 
sition in  view  we  shall  briefly  consider 
our  State  system  of  schools  with  reference 
to  some  of  the  tests  which  may  be  applied 
to  every  system  of  education. 

Fird.  Does  it  make  adequate  provision 
for  securing  competent  inslrnctors?    In 
the  teacher  centres  every  interest  of  the 
school.    If  popular  education  is  the  cor* 
ner-stone  upon  which  the  structure  of  the 
State  must  rest,  as  we  are  fond  of  saying 
it  is,  certainly  those  who  are  to  carve  and 
shape  that  stone  must  not  bo  bunglers. 
It  is  the  growing  sentiment  of  all  earnest 
educators  that  our  present  system  fails  to 
make  anything  like  adequate  provision 
for  the  professional  training  of  a  supply 
of  teachers,  or  for  duly  testing  their  qual> 
ifications.     Ninety-five  per  cent  of  onr 
teachers  enter  the  schoolroom  without 
any  previous  special  training  for  their 
work.    The  delicate  task  of  instruction 
is  intrusted  to  those  who  have  never  stud- 
ied the  laws  of  mind  and  itsdevelopuient, 
and  to  whom  the  philosophy  of  teacliing 
is  something  unheard  of.    Bunglers  are 
allowed  to  trifle  with  unfolding  human. 


Utiseful  Accomflishtnent, 


ity.  Boys  and  girls  are  set  to  do  the  work 
of  men  and  women.  There  is  no  restric- 
tion upon  the  power  of  granting  licenses ; 
no  standard  of  literary  qualifications,  age, 
or  experience  required  for  the  different 
grades  of  certificates  is  prescribed  by 
any  competent  authority.  Those  to  whom 
is  granted  the  power  of  licensing  find 
themselves  on  entering  their  ofilce  with- 
out a  rule  to  guide  or  a  law  to  restrain 
them ;  without  a  single  record  from  pre- 
decessors of  the  success  or  failure  of 
those  teachers  who  will  shortly  ask  to 
have  their  licenses  renewed ;  without  the 
means  of  even  knowing  who  or  how 
many  hold  oertificates.  The  indifferent 
^md  incompetent  fix  no  standard  for  cer- 
tificates  and  license  without  regard  to 
qualifications.  Or  if  th«  commissioner 
is  really  conscientious,  tho  best  teachers 
have  to  be  subjected  to  the  lifelong  an- 
noyance of  petty  examinations.  Of 
course,  teaching  can  hardly  aspire  to  the 
•dignky  of  a  profession.  The  rank  of  the 
•common  school  teacher  in  the  common 
•estimate  is  in  many  localities  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  common  laborer.  The 
great  need  of  more  efiiclent  teaching  is 
echoed  from  every  part  of  the  State  by 
Chose  who  have  the  opportunity  lor  ob- 
servation. Our  educational  necessities 
call  for  legislation  providing  for  and  re- 
quiring of  all  those  who  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  some  special  training  for 
their  work;  placing  such  restrictions  on 
the  power  of  granting  licenses  as  shall 
protect  ovr  schools  from  the  disastrous 
results  of  unskilled  labor;  holding  teach- 
ers to  a  rigid  standard  of  qualifications. 

In  another  paper,  we  shall  inquire 
whether  our  system  provides  for  the  ef- 
ficient supervision  of  its  schools;  wheth- 
er  it  has  coherence  in  its  several  parts ; 
and  whether  it  secures  the  results  and 
influences  most  vital  to  the  State.— C7(mi- 
muHoner  MeMathy  President  of  the  iT.  F. 
State  Superintendents'  and  Commissioners' 
Association,  in  the  Albany  School  Bulletin 
for  Mardi, 
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maker,  had  such  unusual  intelligence  and 
information  that  the  children  of  his  vil- 
lage would  gather  around  to  listen  to  his 
talk.  Presently,  divers  families  surprised 
him  by  entreaties  to  teach  their  children, 
and  upon  his  refusal,  returned  to  the 
charge  with  the  request  on  paper  signed 
by  every  man  and  woman  in  the  village. 
He  accordingly  began  a  school  in  a 
blacksmith*s  shop,  and  soon  became  so 
interested  in  his  work  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  ending"it.  He  became  known, 
though  not  through  advertisement,  pupils 
were  brought  from  a  distance,  a  good 
school-house  was  built,  and  since  1820  ho 
has  educated  1,896  children  from  abroad. 
The  elements  of  his  success  are  stated  t» 
be  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
every  student  placed  under  his  charge, 
his  enthusiasm  for  everything  of  a  scien- 
tific character,  and  his  desire  and  inten- 
tion that  his  pupils  shall  really  know 
what  is  brought  before  them.  He  spares 
no  expense  for  apparatus  drawings,  and 
every  kind  of  illustration,  especially 
such  as  will  entertain  as  well  as  sow  the- 
seeds  of  science. 


A   REMARKABLE    natural   teacher    in 

Pennsylvania   is  described  by  The  New 

York  Teacher.  This  man,  who  was  a  shoe- 
»-Vol.  V,  No.  5. 


A  USEFUL  AGCOMPLISHllENT. 

I  once  heard  the  familiar  ballad  "Lord 
Ullin»s  Daughter"  read  with  inimitable 
grace  and  pronounced  effect  by  a  little 
girl  only  seven  years  old,  who  had  evi- 
dently drunk  inspiration  solely  from  her 
own  feeling  heart  and  quick  intelligence. 
The  pathos  with  which  she  uttered  the 
words,  "My  daughter,  O  my  daughter!" 
was  indescribable  and  worthy  of  a  finish- 
ed artist,  The  inference  is  drawn,  if  art 
in  its  highest  development  most  closely 
approximates  nature,  why  may  not  a  child 
left  to  the  grace  of  its  native  simplicity, 
in  reading  as  In  other  things,  meet  every 
requirement  that  the  case  demands  ?  By 
leading  a  child  to  make  overstrained,  mis- 
directed  effort  as  much  is  lost  as  by  leav- 
ing him  to  a  total  neglect.  Teachers 
themselves  should  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  good  reading  is  before 
they  attempt  to  train  readers.  That  such 
training  is  demanded  and  desirable  who 
can  question  that  considers  the  pleasure 
and  profit  derivable  from  possessing  the 
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accomplishment  t  Consider  the  additional 
charm  added  to  the  family-circle  where  a 
good  reader  becomes  the  daily  center  of 
attraction.  Women  especially  should 
prize  the  economy  of  the  arrangement 
whereby  one  pair  of  eyes  can  be  made  to 
do  service  for  a  dozen,  and  the  time  of 
one  only  be  taxed  in  giving  information 
to  many.  In  such  a  circle,  while  the 
others  were  diligently  plying  their  need- 
les, I  have  seen  the  reader  even  employ, 
ying  her  fingers  knitting  away  for  dear 
life  while  at  the  same  time  she  was  con- 
tributing to  the  entertainment  of  a  room- 
fill.  What  a  boon  the  imprisoned  invalid 
feels  to  have  been  conferred  when  a  friend 
has  been  reading  aloud  in  pleasant,  cheer- 
ing tones,  thus  cheating  the  long  hours 
of  their  monotonous  dreariness !  In  short 
the  ability  to  read  aloud  acceptably  Is  to 
be  endowed  with  a  faculty  for  doing  good 
that  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Nor 
is  any  one  likely  to  repent  of  pains  be- 
stowed upon  acquiring  excellence  in  this 
fundamental  branch  of  a  first-rate  English 
education.— ^<?w/«  and  School, 


La^^ouages  of  the  Future.— It  is  es- 
timated that  afler  a  considerable  period 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  principal 
languages  of  the  world  will  stand  as  fol- 
lows:  English  one  thousand  million, 
French  one  hundred  million,  Germany 
ninety  million,  and  Russian  one  hundred 
and  sixty  million.  Beyond  that,  of  the 
two  tongues  of  civilization,  the  race  will 
lie  between  the  English  and  the  Russian, 
with  the  probability  that  English,  with 
the  exception  of  part  of  Northern  Africa 
and  Western,  will  become  the  language  of 
that  vast  continent ;  that  it  will  encroach 
upon  the  Spanish  settlements  of  Mexico 
and  of  South  America,  supplanting  or 
isolating  them;  that  it  will  overspread 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  and  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  and  enroach  upon  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  of  the  seaboard.  The  Rus- 
sian will  not  go  far  beyond  the  great  nor- 
thern belt  which  Russia  now  embraces. 
It  may  gravitate  down  and  supplant  the 
Chinese  upon  the  northern  boundary  of 
China,  but  the  immobility  and  vitality  of 
the  vast  numbers  who  speak  that  ancient 


tongue  will  prevent  any  marked  inroads 
from  the  Sclavonic.  The  three  great 
languages  of  the  future  will  be  English, 
Russian,  and  Chinese,  with  English  far 
in  the  lead.  German  and  French  will  be 
cultivated  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  now — 
the  one  for  its  elegance,  the  other  for  its 
strength  and  its  literature.  Italian  and 
Spanish  will  be  mere  Romance  dialects, 
almost  unknown  beyond  Spain  and  Italy. 

A  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Harris,  in  an  address  before 
the  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Mis- 
souri,  on  "The  Relations  of  Common 
Schools  to  High  Schools  and  Colleges,'' 
proposed  the  following  course  of  study 
which  has  a  rather  metaphysical  tone, 
but  Mr.  Harris  is  a  metaphysical  writer. 
He  also  utters  a  timely  note  of  warning: 

The  realization  of  a  course  of  study 
that  will  meet  the  wants  of  comQion 
schools  and  colleges  alike  is  not  hard  to 
sketch.  There  is  no  necessity  of  a  wide 
separation  between  a  classical  and  a  gen- 
eral course,  the  one  designed  as  a  prepar- 
ation for  a  higher  education,  and  the 
other  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
practical  life.  What  is  best  for  culture  is 
also  best  in  the  general  education  de- 
manded in  our  schools. 

In  laying  out  the  course  of  study,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  twofold  division 
of  the  science  of  nature  into  the  science 
of  organic  and  that  of  inorganic  natare, 
and  the  threefold  division  of  the  science 
of  man  into  those  of  theoretical,  practical, 
and  flesthetical  man.  The  course  of  study 
in  all  its  stages,  from  the  lowest  up  to  the 
highest,  should  have  at  all  times  each  of 
these  five  divisions  represented.  Thus 
the  district  school  course,  of  eight  years, 
will  present  under  the 

Head  of  Inorganic  Nature— Arithmetic. 

Head  of  Organic  Nature— Geography. 

Head  of  Theoretical  Man— Grammar. 

Head  of  Practical  Man— History  and 
Constitution. 

Head  of  ^^sthetic  Man— Literature  of 
the  Readers. 

Oral  lessons  in  natural  science,  progrcj?- 
sively  arranged  so  as  to  make  three  cir- 
cular movements  in  the  district  school 
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course,  I  deem  essential.  Drawing  for 
tlie  cultiyation  of  the  hand  and  eye  is  the 
only,  industrial  study  (directly  so,  at  least) 
legitimate  lor  the  common  school  course. 
The  High  School  course,  including  the 
next  four  years,  being  respectively  the 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  years 
of  the  course,  will  continue  these  five  de- 
partments as  follows : 

r     First   year— Inorganic   Nature— Alge- 
(  bra. 

)  Theoretical  Man-  I  ^»t*P'  V«J{!5l^'S?!- 

L,PracUcalandKBthetlcal.  f    SriUu?^ 

Second  year — I — Geometry  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy, 
flagnnd  yaar— II— Physiology. 
S»ooad  yar— III— Latin  and  Greek  or 
German. 
Bsooad  year— IV— General  History. 
Second  year — V — Khetoricals. 
^  Third    year — I — ^Trigonometry        and 
Chemistry. 
Third  year— II— Botany  and  Zoology. 
Thifd  year— III— Latin  and  Greek,  or 
^ French  or  German. 
'     Third  year — IV— Civil  Government. 
^  Third  year- V— English  Literature. 
^  Fourth  year— I— Analytical  Geometry 
/  and  Chemistry. 
'       Fourth  year— II— Geology  or  Astrono- 

£attf4b-yMr— III— Latin  and  Greek,  or 
French  or  German. 

Fwirth  year— IV— Moral  Philosophy. 
V     Foucth-vdac— V— Shakspeare  or  select 
Withers. 

Considerable  election  should  be  allowed 
in  the  last  two  years  of  this  course,  but 
the  symmetry  of  the  course  should  be 
preserved  by  requiring  that  each  of  the 
five  departments  be  represented  by  some 
branch  of  study  selected.  Too  many  les- 
sons per  diem  (three,  or  at  most  four  are 
sufficient)  should  be  avoided  by  limiting 
the  length  of  time  in  which  a  given  study 
js  pursued  to  a  portion  of  a  year.  But 
Latin  should  be  obligatory  for  two  years 
of  the  High  School  course;  physical 
geography,  natural  philosophy,  geometry, 
algebra,  general  history,  English  litera- 
ture obligatory  for  one  year. 

To  correspond  with  this  course  the 
college  should  require  of  its  candidates 
for  admissipn  a  thorough  elementary  ex- 
amination in  physical  geography,  natural 
philosophy,  general  history  and  English 
literature,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Latin, 
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Greek  and  mathematics.  But  even  if  the 
college  makes  no  change  in  its  require- 
ments for  admission,  the  above  high 
school  course  will  fit  its  pupils  to  enter 
well  prepared  and  with  a  symmetrical 
culture  strong  in  all  points  to  comprehend 
and  appreciate  what  the  college  course 
has  to  give.  If  the  college  modified  its 
course  to  suit  this  public  high  school 
preparation,  it  could  well  afford  to  make 
its  last  two  years  a  course  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  literature,  of  art,  of  history,  and 
of  the  methodology  in  the  several  sciences, 
as  well  as  give  an  extended  course  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  itself.  And  this 
modification  of  its  course  we  may  well 
concede  that  our  time  demands.  The 
philosophical  standpoint  of  natural  sci- 
ence is,  and  has  been  at  all  times,  panthe- 
istic. Ascending  from  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  our  Tyndalls,  and  Huxleys, 
and  Spencers,  and  Bains,  and  Carpenters, 
and  Drapers,  like  the  Arabian  physicians 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Avicenna  and  Averr- 
hoes,  fail  to  recognize  In  man  a  self-deter- 
mined, immortal  principle.  They  find  in 
the  phenomena  of  mind  only  the  correla- 
tion of  material  forces,  and  personality 
itself  is  only  a  fleeting  manifestation  of 
tlie  energy  of  organic  conditions.  There 
is  no  individual  immortality  for  you  and 
me,  and  no  personal  First  Cause — no  real 
(but  only  a  seeming)  freedom  in  the  hu- 
man will.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
all  human  institutions,  family,  society, 
state — art,  religion,  science,  are  all  found- 
ed on  subjective  illusions.  The  race  of 
man  is  a  succession  of  frail,  brittle  bub- 
bles, rising  on  the  sea  of  time,  and  break- 
ing into  nothing. 

That  the  Sphinx  enigma  of  this  scepti- 
cism confronts  us  and  demands  a  new 
solvent  word  or  penalty  of  death  to  our 
spiritual  existence,  is  the  most  serious  of 
all  realities  in  this  hour.  The  colleges 
and  universities,  with  their  faculties  de- 
voted to  the  theoretic  consideration  of 
man  and  nature,  have  this  boding  theme 
to  ponder;  and,  if  tliey  prove  equal  to 
the  occasion,  I  am  sure  that  for  the  next 
century  something  else  will  be  taught  in 
those  institutions  of  learning  than  the  dry 
husks  of  traditional  seed-corn  of  thought. 
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If  they  prove  unequal  to  the  task,  and  if 
the  challenge  of  the  Saracenic  Pantheists 
of  our  time,  as  they  pour  down  over  the 
Pyrenees  of  natural  science  into  the  do- 
main  of  Christian  civilization,  arouse  no 
Charles  Martels  in  our  colleges,  then  we 
know  well  whither  we  drift.  FroAi  ma- 
terialism and  its  denial  of  self-determined 
spirit,  whether  as  divine  or  human  per- 
sonality, the  soul  takes  refuge  in  mysti- 
cism and  gross  superstition,  and  we  may 
look  for  an  unreasoning  tide  of  reaction, 
tending  to  such  an  extreme  of  bigotry 
and  ecclesiastic  interference  in  our  social 
and  political  affairs  as  we  have  not  wit- 
nessed since  the  days  of  Cotton  Mather, 
or  even  the  fires  of  Smithfield. 


A6AS8IZ. 

Agassiz  was  a  poor  man.  He  began  to 
form  his  museum  with  no  resource  but 
his  small  salary  of  $1500,  and  alway  de- 
pendent chiefly  upon  the  gifts  of  his 
friends  to  carry  forward  the  enterprise, 
and  these  have  been  liberal  indeed,  for 
during  his  last  year  he  had  $100,000  to 
expend. 

But  while  he  gladly  gave  himself  to  the 
cause  of  education,  he  by  no  means  en- 
couraged the  idea  that  teachers  should 
not  be  well  paid. 

He  recognized  and  insisted  upon  the 
fact  that  it  requires  a  large  expenditure 
to  fit  for  the  business  and  a  constant  and 
endless  expense  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
and  that  consequently  teachers  ought  to 
demand  much  higher  pay  than  they  usu- 
ally receive. 

He  also  urged  another  point  as  essential 
to  professional  success;  that  teachers 
should  not  be  overworked  and  should  not 
attempt  to  teach  what  they  do  not  thor- 
oughly  know. 

To  carry  out  these  things  would  require 
a  great  change  in  school  directors  and 
tax-payers,  but  it  ought  to  be  done.  There 
are  costly  follies  and  extravagancies 
enough,  both  in  public  and  private  affairs, 
which,  if  cut  ofiT,  would  furnish  the  means 
to  pay  teachers  properl3\ 

Doubtless  many  teachers  are  paid,  all 
they  can,  witli  their  present  ability,  earn, 
but  many  are  under-paid,  and  it  is  a  duty 


that  the  really  good  teacher  owes  to  him- 
self or  herself,  to  his  fellow  teachers  and 
to  society,  to  refuse  to  work  except  for  a 
fair  compensation. 

Many  towns  in  this  State,  with  palatial 
school  buildings,  are  attempting  to  pro- 
cure work  that  ought  to  be  worth  $2000 
per  year  for  $700  or  $800,  and  work  that 
ought  to  be  worth  $1000,  for  less  than 
$400. 

It  is  about  time  to  abandon  the  ridicu- 
lous  notion  that  teachers  are  a  kind  of 
missionaries  who  should  work  for  noth- 
ing and  board  themselves,  or,  perhaps, 
board  around. 

They  ought  to  be  missionaries  indeed, 
but,  in  this  age  of  improvement,  efllcient 
work  cannot  be  done  without  proper  and 
continuous  preparation,  and  thia  takes 
time  and  money  and  a  great  deal  of  both. 

Again,  while  his  life  was  devoted  to 
natural  science,  he  did  not  despise  the 
classics.  He  himself  had  a  thorough 
classical  training,  and  owed  to  it  much  of 
his  success  as  a  lecturer  and  thinker. 

In  regard  to  co-education,  his  views 
were  in  harmony  with  those  of  advanced 
educators.  He  said  that  in  establishing 
the  school  at  Penikese,  many  questions 
had  to  be  determined,  one  of  which  was 
the  admission  or  rejection  of  ladies.  Now 
there  were  gentlemen  for  whose  opinion 
he  had  a  very  great  respect,  and  whose 
views  upon  thie  subject  he  did  not  know, 
therefore  he  did  not  ask  them,  but  settled 
it  himself;  consequently,  of  the  fifty  ad- 
mitted, seventeen  were  ladies. 

During  the  first  week  occurred  an  event 
which  perhaps  furnished  him  with  an  op- 
portunity to  give  an  (ibjwt  leuon  in  school 
discipline;  at  any  rate,  it  showed  clearly 
his  views  of  the  matter. 

There  had  been  admitted  several  young 
men  yet  in  college  at  Harvard  or  Amherst, 
and  imbued  with  the  foolish  notions  and 
prejudices  of  eastern  colleges  in  regard 
to  co-education  and  college  discipline. 

One  night,  after  all  had  retired,  these 
collegians,  thoughtlessly  carrying  out  the 
things  in  which  they  had  been  educated, 
created  an  unusual  disturbance,  calcula- 
ted to  render  the  ladies  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable. 


Answer  to  Astronomical  Questions. 
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On  tho  second  morning  thereafter,  at 
breakfast,  Agassiz  rose  and  said  that  five 
young  men  liad  shown  tJiemselves  unfit  to 
share  the  primleges  of  the  school,  and  in  one 
hour  a  boat  wotdd  be  ready  to  convey  them 
from  the  idand. 

The  announcement  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt from  a  clear  sky.  Then  was  there 
hurrying  to  and  fro;  for,  while  few  fa- 
vored the  disgraceful  outrage  that  had 
been  perpetrated,  many,  including  some 
college  professors,  who  were  present  as 
students,  were  so  possessed  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  college  life,  that  they  could  not 
at  once  appreciate  the  position. 

Petitions,  arguments  and  promises 
could  not  prevail.  The  young  men  went, 
never  to  return,  and  not  anotJier  ungentle- 
manly  act  occurred  upon  the  island. 

How  simple  will  college  and  school 
discipline  become,  when  teachers  will  re- 
fuse to  teach  except  where  they  can  have 
the  power  to  exclude  those  who,  through 
laziness  or  misconduct,  are  a  constant  tax 
upon  the  teacher's  strength,  and  a  con- 
stant cause  of  corruption  and  demorali- 
zation  to  those  who  would  be  otherwise 
studious  and  attentive ! 

If  it  be  asked,  "  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  idle  and  vicious  thus  proposed  to  be 
thrown  out  of  school  ?"  we  reply :  "  First, 
most  parents  will  endorse  the  sentiment 
tliat  it  is  not  worth  while  to  risk  a  large 
amount  of  good  material  for  the  sake  of 
attempting  to  save  a  little  that  is  poor; 
and,  secondly,  provide  for  them  a  reform 
school,  where  the  appliances  and  disci- 
pline may  be  suited  to  their  peculiar 
needs/* 

Were  this  plan  carried  out  inexorably, 
many,  who  are  now  incorrigibly  lazyy 
careless,  disorderly  or  rowdyish,  would  sud- 
denly discover  within  themselves  powers 
before  unknown,  and  develop  into  orderly, 
studious  students. 

The  noblest  and  highest  quality  in  the 
character  of  Agassiz  was  not  his  wonder- 
ful power  of  perception  and  reasoning ; 
not  his  indomitable  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry ;  not  his  easy,  and  yet  condensed 
diction  as  a  speaker,  nor  even  his  great- 
hearted  and  child-like  simplicity,  it  was 
rather  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  truth. 


This  kept  him  from  being  ^carried  away 
into  the  wild  vagaries  of  unsubstantial 
theories  like  so  many  of  our  scientific 
thinkers. 

He  always  insisted  that  his  students 
should  see  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
some  pet  theory  might  require  them  to  be. 

This  was  the  source  of  his  great  success 
as  an  investigator,  and  the  secret  of  his 
skill  in  inspiring  his  pupils  with  zeal  for 
their  work. 

No  man  who  is  not  thoroughly  loyal 
to  truth  can  be  a  successful  scientist. 

Nature  yields  not  up  her  rarest  secrets 
except  to  the  truthful  questioner. 

Lastly,  he  was  profoundly  reverent. 

To  him,  every  specimen,  whether  bird, 
fish,  insect  or  reptile,  was  a  sentient  be- 
ing, a  piece  of  the  handiwork  of  God, 
bearing  the  signet  stamp  of  Omnipotence 
and  Omniscience  in  all  parts  of  its  curious 
and  perfect  structure. 

His  laboratory  was  a  sacred  place-r-a 
very  Temple  of  the  Most  High. — Elliot 
Whipple,  in  the  Chicago  Teacher. 


ANSWEB  TO  ARTBONOMICAL   QUESTIONS. 

BY    PROF.    ALBERT    WHITFORD,   MILTON 
COLLEGE. 

The  following  is  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions found  in  the  March  number  of  the 
JOT7RNAL,  page  108 : 

LENGTH  OF  DAYS  ON  THE  EARTH. 

An  observer  at  the  equator  of  the  earth 
sees  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  in  the 
horizon,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
rise  and  set  at  right  angles  to  the  latter 
plane.  All  these  bodies  in  their  apparent 
diurnal  motion  revolve  about  the  axis  of 
the  earth  and,  therefore,  the  horizon  of 
the  equator,  since  it  is  parallel  to  this 
axis,  bisects  their  orbits.  The  sun  and 
every  star  is  one-half  of  the  time  above 
and  one-half  of  the  time  below  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  longest  and  shortest  day  is 
exactly  twelve  hours. 

But  were  the  observer  to  travel  north- 
wards, the,  plane  of  his  horizon  would 
be  depressed  below  the  north  pole  of  the 
heavens  in  proportion  to  his  latitude,  and, 
in  latitude  forty  degrees  north,  this  plane 
would  make  with  the  axis  of  the  earth  an 
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angle  of  forty  degrees.  In  this  case  none 
of  the  daily  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
would  be  bisected  by  the  horizon  except 
those  in  the  equator ;  the  orbits  of  bodies 
north  of  the  equator  would  be  more  above 
the  horizon  than  below, — the  greater  their 
distance  from  the  equator,  tlie  greater  this 
difierence, — and  the  orbits  of  those  bodies 
within  forty  degrees  of  the  north  pole 
would  be  always  in  sight. 

So  the  length  of  the  days  and  the  nights 
depends  upon  two  elements,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  horizon  of  the  observer  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the 
declination  of  the  sun,  or  its  distance 
from  the  equator. 

Let  the  first  element  be  represented  by 
?,  and  the  second  by  ef,  the  formula  for 
computing  the  semi-diurnal  arc,  or  one- 
half  of  the  day  is  the  following: 

Cos.  \  arc  =  —  ian  I  X  ton  d. 

CHANGE  OF  SEASONS. 

If  the  earth  should,  in  its  annual  mo- 
tion,  revolve  around  the  sun  in  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  there  would  be  no  change 
of  seasons.  The  days  and  nights  would 
be  of  equal  length ;  there  would  be  per- 
petual summer  near  the  equator  and  per- 
petual winter  near  the  poles.  But  suppose 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  to  be  inclined  to  the 
equator  thirty  degrees,  the  sun  once  each 
year  would  be  directly  over  the  head 
of  an  observer  at  a  place  thirty  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  and  its  rays  at  this 
time  would  shine  ninety  degrees  north  of 
him,  or  thirty  degrees  beyond  the  north 
pole,  and  ninety  degrees  south  of  him,  or 
thirty  degrees  short  of  the  south  pole.  In 
that  case,  a  zone  thirty  degrees  wide 
around  the  north  pole  would  be  illumi- 
nated day  and  night,  but  the  same  zone 
around  the  south  pole  would  be  beyond 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  These  would 
be  the  frigid  zones.  The  torrid  zone 
would  extend  thirty  degrees  north  and 
thirty  degrees  soutli  of  the  equator.  This 
portion  of  the  globe  would  receive  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun  twice  in  a  year. 
The  temperate  zones  would  extend  from 
latitude  of  thirty  degrees  to  latitude  of 
sixty  degrees.  This  part  of  the  world 
would  never  receive  the  vertical  rays  of 


the  sun,  and  would  never  be  beyond  its 
oblique  rays. 

But  if  the  earth's  orbit  should  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  equator,  or,  in  other 
words,  should  be  in  its  axis,  the  sun  would 
pass  from  pole  to  pole  and  would  be  ver- 
tical at  every  place  between  these  poles 
twice  a  year.  When 'over  the  north  pole 
its  rays  would  extend  only  to  the  equator ; 
places  south  of  the  equator  would  expe- 
rience along  night,  from  twenty-four  hours 
to  six  months  according  to  the  latitude.  In 
this  case  there  would  be  but  two  zones» 
alike  in  every  respect,  but  alternating  in 
their  conditions,  neither  torrid,  temper- 
ate or  frigid,  alone,  but  having,  at  dijffer- 
ent  periods  of  the  year,  the  characteristics 
of  each  of  these. 

ELLTPTICITY,    LENGTH     OP    DEGREES     OV 
LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE. 

The  difference  in  direction  between 
two  vertical  lines  one  at  the  equator  and 
the  other  08.7  miles  north  is  one-three 
hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  a  circum- 
ference  of  a  circle.  This  is  the  length  of 
a  degree  of  latitude  at  the  equator.  In 
middle  latitudes,  it  is  about  09  miles  in 
length.  At  the  poles  the  degree  of  lati- 
tude is  09.4  miles  long.  These  measore- 
ments  are  found  from  the  coast  surveys  in 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  true,  no  one 
has  measured  the  length  of  a  degree  at 
the  poles,  but  the  rate  of  change  is  deter- 
mined from  measurements  in  other  lati- 
tudes. These  lengths  of  degrees  show 
that  the  earth  is  more  curved  at  the 
equator  and  less  at  the  poles  and  give  the 
elements  for  finding  the  equatorial  and 
the  polar  radius  of  the  earth.  The  former 
is  3903.85  miles  long  and  the  latter  d049.8a 
miles. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
measured  on  the  equator  is  09.17  miles. 
It  may  be  computed  as  follows : 

27:  R     2X3.141592X3963.33  m 

V  of  long.=  -^  = 

300  300 

To  find  the  length  of  a  degree  of  lon- 
gitude for  any  latitude  measured  en  its 
parallel  of  latitude,  use   the  following 

2:ri2Xa>#.  I 

formula:  r  of  long.  — This^ 

360. 
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formula  would  be  strictly  true,  if  the 
earth  were  spherical,  but  since  it  is  sphe- 
roidal, the  values  of  the  radius  and  the 
latitude  must  be  reduced  to  be  adapted  to 
this  fact.  Let  l  represent  the  reduced 
latitude,  a  the  equatorial  radius,  h  the  po- 
lar radius  and  r  the  radius  of  the  earth 
for  any  latitude ;  th^n  the  values  V  and  r 

may  be  found,  as  follows :  tan  I'  =  —  tan  I, 

or 

and  r'  = These  values 

of  V  and  r  substituted  in  the  formula  above 
-will  give  very  nearly  the  length  of  a  de- 
gree measured  on  any  parallel  of  latitude. 


An  Anbweb. — The  following  answer 
to  Problem  2,  on  page  105  of  the  March 
number  of  the  Journal,  was  put  in  type 
for  the  April  number,  but  crowded  out: 

Third  Answer.— Factor  the  given  pro- 
duct and  divide  the  factors  into  two  sets, 
the  product  of  one  of  which  shall  equal 
that  of  the  other  minus  the  number  first 

given. 

2)112  7X2-14 


2)    56 

2X2X2-8 

2)    28 

14_6    -8 

2)    14 

Ana, 

7 

L.,  Oeonomovcoc. 

COUITTT    grPERISTEHDBNCT. 

What  should  the  County  Superintend- 
ency  be  ?  How  may  it  be  rendered  most 
efficient?  Of  these  great  educational 
problems  no  State  has  yet  reached  a  f\illy 
satisfactory  solution.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  thirty  States  the 
following  solution  is  submitted : 

1.  8tatu$, — The  County  Superintendency 
should  be  an  emptoymtnt,  not  an  office.  It 
should  be  strictly  professional  and  simi- 
lar to  city  superintendency.  Making  it  an 
office  Involves  insurmountable  difficulties. 
Superintendents  should  be  employed  and 
dismissed  on  precisely  the  same  plan  that 
other  teachers  are  employed  and  dismiss- 
ed. That  the  Superintendency  should  be 
an  employment  will  not  be  questioned. 


Making  it  such  is  doubtless  the  key  to  its 
popularity  an4  efficiency. 

2.  Term. — Four  years  is  probably  the 
most  desirable  term.  A  good  Superin- 
tendent  should  be  retained  at  least  two 
terms.  A  poor  one  should  be  dismissed 
at  once.  The  longer  a  good  Super  in  ten- 
dent  is  retained  the  better.  As  ^vit]l 
teachers,  frequent  changes  preclude  suc- 
cess. In  four  States  the  term  is  four 
years;  in  seven,  three  years;  in  fifteen, 
two  years;  and  in  three,  one  year.  Short 
terms  are  fatal  for  two  reasons:  First- 
class  men  will  not  accept;  and  the  time 
is  too  short  to  mature  and  work  out  a 
plan.  Making  the  Superintendency  an 
employment  for  a  term  of  four  years  will 
command  the  best  ability  and  produce 
the  best  results. 

8.  iSotory.— The  salary  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  entire  time  and  ener- 
gies of  the  best  educators.  Railroad  Su 
perinteudents  are  paid  salaries  varying 
from  95,000  to  $15,000  annually.  These 
are  wonderful  men.  Cities  pay  from  $2,- 
000  to  $5,000  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
talent.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Ricoff,  ot 
Cleveland,  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  Hancock, 
of  Cincinnati,  Kidle,  of  New  York,  etc., 
etc.,  are  the  peers  of  our  greatest  states- 
men, attorneys  and  theologians.  To  di- 
rect the  school  work  of  a  county  requires 
the  highest  ability.  The  salary  must  be 
sufficient  to  command  such  ability. 
Pennsylvania  pays  from  $800  to  ^3,000, 
averaging  $1,163.  The  salaries  in  Xew 
York  average  over  $1,000.  In  tlicse 
States  good  men  are  secured  and  good 
results  obtained.  But  the  average  salary 
does  not  equal  that  paid  in  other  fields  ot 
activity  requiring  Usa  ability  and  less  la- 
bor. In  other  States  the  efficiency  of  the 
Superintendency  is  ever  found  to  corres- 
pond with  the  salary  paid.  In  my  judg- 
ment less  than  an  average  salary  of  ^1,200 
will  not  command  the  requisite  talent. 

By  making  the  Superintendency  an  em- 
ptoymerU  for  the  term  ot  four  years  at  an 
average  salary  of  $1,200,  the  best  men  iu 
the  country  may  be  secured  for  Sui)erin- 
tendents,  and  each  dollar  expended  for 
educational  purposes  may  be  (Umbled  in 
value. 
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4.  Employment  and  HemovcU, — Here  we 
find  the  causic  of  failure  or  the  key  to  sue 
cess.  Five  plans  are  being  tried:  In  six- 
teen  StAtcs  the  people  elect;  in  three,  the 
county  courti?  appoint;  in  five,  county 
school  officers  elect;  in  two,  the  State 
Superintendents  nominate  and  the  Gover- 
nor  appoinrs;  in  three  the  State  boards  of 
education  elect. 

(ft.)  Election  by  the  people,  as  in  the 
emplojuient  of  teachers,  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible plan.  In  no  State  does  it  give  satis- 
faction. 

(b.)  Appointment  by  county  courts  is 
decidedly  objectionable. 

(c.)  Election  by  the  school  officers  of 
the  county  gives  good  results.  The  direc- 
tors in  Pennsylvania  and  the  trustees  in 
I  nd )  ana  elect.  Though  often  not  the  best, 
good  scleciions  are  generally  made. 

(d.)  Appoiuiment  and  removal  by  the 
Slate  Superintendent  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  Senate  has  much  to  commend  it. 

(e.)  Elcctian  and  removal  by  an  efficient 
State  Board  of  Educators,  is,  doubtless, 
the  best  possible  plan.  Let  the  Board 
conjiist  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the 
Presidents  of  I  lie  State  University  and 
State  Normal  Schools,  the  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Bix  largest  cities,  and  a  lead- 
ing educator  from  each  Congressional 
district  in  the  State.  The  professional 
standing  of  tlie  members  of  the  Board 
would  guarantee  the  selection  of  the  best 
men,  and  the  nummary  removal  of  ineffi- 
cient superintendentd.  The  Board  would 
not  be  reHtricted  by  county  or  State  lines. 
As  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  qualifica- 
tions not  resilience  should  determine  the 
choice.  This  plan  impresses  us  with  the 
force  of  an  intuition.  It  could  not  fail 
to  give  eaeh  county  a  first-class  Superin- 
tendent. 

5.  (^uit!ffio7ttont. — To  be  eligible  to  the 
position  of  County  Superintendent,  the 
peraon  proposed  should  be : 

(>?.)  A  good  scholar  and  efficient  teacher. 

(b.)  He  i^iiould  possess  a  high  degree  of 
organizing  aud  managing  power. 

(*?.)  He  should  be  energetic  and  devo- 
ted. 

{d.y  He  should  be  in  vigorous  health. 


(6.)  He  should  hold  a  first-class  State 
certificate. 

The  law  should  specify  these  qualifica- 
tions. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNTY  8UPBBIKTBNDENT. 

The  duties  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent are  many,  and  each  duty  is  of  great 
importance.  Upon  the  faithful  discharge 
of  these  duties  depends  to  a  remarkable 
extent  the  progress  of  the  schools. 

1.  Adapt  and  Execute, — A  skillful  and 
determined  County  Superintendent  is 
needed  to  adapt  and  execute  the  plans  of 
the  State  Superintendent.  Without  such 
aid  the  best  State  Superintendent  is  com- 
paratively powerless.  The  State  Super- 
intendent is  the  directing  head,  the  County 
Superintendent  the  executing  arm. 
Wherever  the  County  Superintendency 
is  recognized  as  the  right  arm  of  a  public 
system  we  find  marvelous  progress. 

2.  Inspect  Expenditures. — We  need  a  bu- 
siness County  Superintendent: 

To  audit  the  accounts  of  school  boards. 

To  see  that  all  school  money  is  judic- 
iously expended. 

To  carefully  guard  all  school  funds. 
The  amount  he  can  thus  save  will  far  more 
than  pay  his  salary. 

3.  Procure  Statistics, — ^An  industrious 
County  Superintendent  is  needed  to  pro- 
cure and  tabulate  fhll  and  accurate  statis- 
tics. Without  such  an  agency  the  statis- 
tics usually  procured  are  so  defective  as 
to  be  almost  worthless.  Few  seem  to 
realize  the  immense  importance  of  correct 
school  statistics. 

4.  Grounds  and  Buildings. — A  sensible 
and  influential  County  Superintendent  is 
needed  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  school 
grounds,  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
the  selection  of  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Probably  more  than  half  of  the  school 
houses  arc  badly  located,  badly  construct- 
ed, badly  furnished,  badly  heated  and 
ventilated  and  chronically  in  bad  repair. 
Suitable  out-houses  are  rare.  Few  schools 
have  the  necessary  apparatus.  These  gi- 
gantic evils  affect  to  an  alarming  extent 
the  health  and  progress  of  the  10,000,000 
pupils  attending  our  200,000  schools,  cost- 
ing $70,000,000  annually.  A  capable 
County  Superintendent    can  produce  a 
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rapid  Improvement.    The  resulting  bene- 
fits  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

5.  Course  of  iSUtwfy.— Each  county  needs 
an  able  County  Superintendent  to  develop 
a  well  digested  course  of  study.  The 
graded  schools  of  our  cities  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  Outside  of  these  the  edu- 
cational progress  is  slow  indeed.  The 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  most 
States  are  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Teachers  change,  and  pupils  are  required 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  year  after 
year.  Full  half  the  time  is  thus  imsted. 
Work  of  little  importance  diplaces  the 
practical  and  the  useful.  An  able  County 
Superintendent  would  soon  effect  an  ab- 
solute revolution.  The  teachers  might 
change,  but  their  successors  would  move 
right  on.  The  pupils  would  be  ambit 
ious  to  accomplish  the  work  assigned  for 
each  year.  Step  by  step  the  mighty  army 
of  youth  would  move  up  through  the 
district  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  col- 
leges and  the  universities  to  lives  of  en- 
larged useftilness  and  happiness. 

6.  Programme. — ^We  need  a  systematic 
County  Superintendent  to  see  that  each 
teacher  works  out  and  follows  a  good 
programme.  A  programme  providing 
employment  for  each  pupil  during  each 
moment  of  the  school  day  should  be  fur- 
nished the  County  Superintendent  within 
two  weeks  after  the  school  opens.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  teachers  generally 
do  not  have  well  digested  programmes. 
The  resulting  loss  to  the  pupils  is  fe&rful. 

7.  Examination  of  Teachers.— There  is  a 
pressing  need  of  a  thorough  County  Su- 
perintendent to  examine  teachers.  The 
teacher's  certificate  as  generally  given  is 
a  sham — a  mere  guess. 

In  two  days  of  eight  hours  au  expert 
Superintendent  may  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  about  twelve  teachers.  The 
oral  and  the  written  examinations  should 
occupy  about  equal  time.  By  dividing 
tlie  candidates  into  two  sections  and  by 
having  an  assistant  to  manage  the  written 
examination,  the  Superintendent  may  give 
all  his  time  to  the  oral  work.  He  can 
first  test  the  scholarship,  and  power  to 
explain ;  next,  he  can  have  each  conduct 
a  recitation  for  a  short  time,  aud  thus  test 


his  ability  to  teach.  A  certificate  given 
after  such  an  examination  would  mean, 
"Examined  and  found  qualified."  To 
protect  a  county  against  the  curse  of  in- 
competent teachers  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. A  thorough  County  Superin- 
tendent alone  can  be  relied  on  to  do  this 
work. 

8.  Practical  Teaching. — A  practical 
County  Superintendent  is  needed  to  see 
that  practical  workis  done  by  each  teach- 
er.  A  great  revolution  is  demanded  hero. 
Take  a  few  cases : 

(a.)  The  right  use  of  the  dictionary  is 
fundamental;  yet  probably  not  half  of 
our  teachers  know  how  to  use  the  diction- 
ary.  At  a  recent  institute  in  Iowa,  of 
seventy-five  teachers,  but  three  could  de- 
termine the  correct  pronunciation  of 
words,  with  Webster  open  before  them. 
In  Illinois  at  an  iustitute  of  two  hundred 
members,  but  ten  were  found  able  to  de- 
termine the  correct  pronunciation  of 
words.  At  a  recent  institute  in  Missouri, 
the  learned  principal  of  a  graded  school 
proved  that  "oJ-sta-cle"  should  be  pro- 
nounced  "  ob.»to-cle."  If  teachers  are  so 
defective,  what  can  we  expect  of  the  pu- 
pils? 

{b.)  Letter  writing  deserves  special  at- 
tention. Of  hundreds  of  letters  received 
annually  from  teachers,  few  are  even  pas- 
sable. The  form,  the  construction,  the 
use  of  capitals,  the  punctuation  and  the 
spelling  are  often  horrible.  Each  child 
should  at  least  be  trained  to  write  a  re- 
spectable letter.  This  can  well  be  done 
in  connection  with  language  lessons  and 
grammar.  As  a  part  of  examination  the 
applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate  should 
always  be  required  to  write  a  letter  to  tlic 
examiner. 

(c.)  Book-keeping  ought  to  be  taught 
in  connection  with  arithmetic.  It  can  be 
done  without  loss  of  time.  Each  pupil 
needs  to  know  something  of  the  science 
of  accounts. 

id.)  Drawing  is  conceded  to  be  a  most 
useful  a|^d  desirable  art  None  need  it 
more  than  the  teacher.  It  can  be  taught 
successfully  by  alternating  it  with  pen- 
manship. Yet  drawing  is  ignorod  in 
nearly  all  our  schools. 
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(c.)  Much  of  history  and  government 
can  he  taught  in  connection  with  geogra- 
phy. Tlie  ignorance  on  these  subjects  is 
rearfiil. 

(/)  Moral:;  unci  manners  should  be  sys- 
tematically IncLilcBted  in  connection  with 
each  hour's  work.  That  they  are  not  is 
sadly  evidcDi, 

From  these  examples  may  be  estimated 
tUe  mig^hty  work  of  a  practical  County 
^Superintendent.— J.  Baldwin,  in  Amer. 
Jourrud  of  Education, 


T(Ail&atl  ProBTTTKii  tbTi>ngh  IntellecUal  CvlUre. 

Tlic  following  eloquent  paragraphs 
from  Dr.  Draper's  "  Civil  Policy  in  Amer- 
ica'*  w^e  presume  to  be  new  to  most  of  our 
readers.  Those  who  may  have  already 
seen  them  will  appreciate  the  pleasure  of 
reperusal.— Eds. 

Every  one  U  penetrated  with  the  con- 
viction that  fiit  social  advancement  to 
pursue  the  right  direction,  and  to  be 
prcijsed  forward  at  the  highest  speed,  it 
must  be  controlled  by  intelligence.  Hence 
the  public  prosperity  is  considered  to 
depend  an  education.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  ia  a  very  high  and  noble 
conccptiou.  It  establishes  an  intrinsic 
difference  between  the  people  of  Europe 
and  the  people  of  America. 

lu  Europe  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  govern  communities  through  their 
morals  alone.  The  present  state  of  that 
continent,  at  the  close  of  so  many  centu- 
ries^ shows  how  great  the  failure  has 
been.  In  America,  on  the  contrary  the 
attempt  is  to  govern  through  intelligence. 
It  will  succeed. 

From  the  American  principle,  it  follows 
that  whoever  seeks  the  improvement  of 
his  fellow^men,  the  ennobling  of  the 
community  among  whom  he  lives,  or  the 
true  glory  of  ihc  nation,  can  best  accomp- 
lish hi*  purposiC!  by  spreading  forth  the 
light  of  knowledge,  and  strengthening 
and  developing  the  public  understanding. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the 
moral  system  Ma  been  tried  in  Europe. 
Its  ageut,  the  ecelesiastic,  was  animated 
by  intentions  iliat  were  good,  by  perseve- 
rance unwearied,  by  a  vigorous  energy. 
The  failure  is  attributable,  not  to  short- 


comings in  him,  but  to  intrinsic  defects 
in  his  method;  though  on  that  continent, 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  in  later  times 
the  other  method  has  spontaneously  and 
with  much  resistance  made  itself  felt;  a 
wonderful  result  is  beginning  to  be  appa- 
rent. The  apprehension  entertained  by 
many  good  men  in  former  times,  that  if 
the  mind  be  instructed  the  morals  may 
be  injured,  has  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
Men  are  better  in  proportion  as  they  are 
wiser.  In  whatever  direction  we  look, 
we  see  the  improvement.  The  physical 
man  is  more  powerful,  the  intellectual 
man  more  petfect,  the  moral  man  more 
pure.  For  the  poor,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  social  activity,  this  business  energy, 
charity  is  none  the  less  overflowing;  for 
him  who  wishes  to  improve  his  life  there 
is  certain  to  be  encouragement 

Whoever  in  America  desires  to  better 
his  fellowmen  must  act  by  influencing 
their  intellect.  If  he  wishes  to  see  no 
idle  man  and  no  poor  man  in  the  land,  he 
must  take  care  that  there  shall  be  no  ig- 
norant man.  Ignorance  is  not,  as  in  the 
old  times  they  used  to  say,  the  mother  of 
devotion ;  she  is  the  mother  of  supersti- 
tion and  misery. 

If  we  wish  to  know  how  we  may  best 
clear  from  this  continent  the  superabund- 
ant forests  that  encumber  it— how  we  may 
best  lay  the  iron  rail  and  put  the  locomo- 
tive upon  it — how  we  may  most  profitably 
dig  the  abounding  metals  from  their  veins 
— how  we  may  instantaneously  commu- 
nicate with  our  most  distant  towns — how 
we  may  cover  the  ocean  with  our  ships — 
how  we  may  produce  a  sober,  industrious, 
healthy,  moral  population,  we  shall  find 
our  answer  in  providing  universal  instruc- 
tion. That  spontaneously  provides  occu- 
pation. The  morality  of  a  nation  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  morality  of  individuals. 
A  lazy  man  is  necessarily  a  bad  man ;  an 
idle  is  necessarily  a  demoralized  popula- 
tion. 

In  such  provisions  for  the  rising  gener- 
ations there  is  a  special  interest  which 
ought  never  to  be  overlooked.  On  many 
occasions  social  requirements  press  with 
melancholy  severity  on  the  female  sex. 
Women  can  not  engage  in  the  rough  con- 
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fiicls  of  life.  Few  are  the  occupations  to 
which  they  can  with  propriety  turn,  and 
even  in  those  few,  to  the  disgrace  of  men 
be  it  said,  they  are  jostled,  and  crushed, 
and  crowded  out.  Yet  often  the  friend- 
less woman  has  duties  to  perform  for  her- 
self and  those  dependent  on  her  of  the 
highest  kind.  Society  inexorably  binds 
her  with  all  its  rules  and  usages,  yet  so- 
ciety too  often  yields  her  but  a  feeble 
help.  No  more  is  wanted  than  freedom 
for  her  hands,  no  more  than  opportunity, 
yet  how  often  is  that  freedom,  that  oppor- 
tunity denied !  How  many  of  the  fearful 
evils  of  graat  cities  may  be  directly 
traced  to  the  compulsory,  the  profitless 
inaction  of  young  women ! 

I  repeat  again  the  great  truth,  that  the 
only  method  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  men  is  by  acting  on  their  intelli- 
gence ;  even  their  morals  must  be  guided 
by  their  understanding.  This  principle 
Las  been  carried  into  practical  effect  by  a 
race  whom  we  affect  to  despise.  Ages 
ago,  in  China,  they  hid  passed  through 
the  various  experiments  which  the  West- 
ern nations  are  now  so  seduously  trying ; 
and  ages  ago  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  government,  to  be  effectual,  satisfact- 
ory, permanent,  must  operate  through  the 
public  intelligence.  In  that  they  follow 
nature.  In  our  supercilious  conceit  we 
laugh  at  the  Chinese;  his  bodily  forma- 
tion and  grotesque  manners  are  topics  of 
merriment  to  us.  We  say  he  opens  his 
eyes  vertically,  like  a  pair  of  folding 
doors,  our  own  opening  horizontally,  as 
properly  fixed  windows  ought  to  do.  We 
exult  in  the  glory  of  a  luxuriant  beard 
spread  broadly  over  the  breast,  and  ridi- 
cule him  who,  having  none,  ties  up  his 
long  hair  into  a  tail,  and  lets  it  hang 
down  his  back.  But  the  wisdom  of  a 
man  does  not  depend  on  these  decorations 
being  either  in  front  or  behind.  If  we, 
knowing  very  imperfectly  the  ideas  of 
the  old  man  of  the  Mongols,  irreverently 
set  him  down  as  a  superannuated  dotard, 
he,  in  an  equally  imperfect  way,  learning 
of  our  proceedings  in  statecraft  and  our 
anarchy  of  creeds,  regards  us  as  "  outside 
barbarians,'^  and,  judging  frem  the  rude 
violence  with  which  we  seek  to  make  him 
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recognize    our 
headed  devils." 

But  this  supremely  solera  11  old  man  hajj 
done  something  that  we  Cnin  not  help  sec* 
ing,  no  matter  in  what  way  we  oppii  our 
eyes.  He  has  found  out  the  meatia  by 
which  more  than  three  !iiindrtd  niUlions 
of  men — more  than  ten  linK^a  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States— more  than  one 
third  of  the  human  race,  have  been  for 
ages  kept  in  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
peace.  Long  ago  he  ha<l  accorapliaUtd 
the  thing  which  we,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
are  attempting.  If  we  conkl  s  tirprise  him 
into  a  moment's  relaxation  frum  the  amen- 
ities of  exquisite  courteoiisne^j^  and  from 
the  artifices  of  infinite  dissimulation— if 
we  could  coax  ft-om  him  hi  si  secret,  tli!* 
is  what  he  would  say:  ^^Kducate  every 
body.  In  every  child  that  is  born,  the 
state,  as  well  as  the  part^ntj  hns  a  right. 
I  compel  all  to  go  to  school.  I  pu^^h  for- 
ward the  brightest  of  the  ehiidreu  into 
academies,  and  from  thent;e  tlii^  boys  who 
are  distinguished  above  tlit^ir  fcllow-boja 
by  superior  endowments  I  send  to  the 
college.  From  the  new  c o n H  i e t  o t'  mind 
that  there  ensues  I  select  iLie  victors,  and, 
transplanting  them  to  active  HTe,  iutru^t 
to  them  the  superintendence  of  districis. 
Those  who  have  displuvfid  eajmcity  on 
that  scale  I  promote  to  tlie  goverDmeut 
of  provinces.  They  who  appro ve  them* 
selves  in  the  ordeal  of  that  greater  irial 
are  relied  upon  as  the  eoutiseior;?  and 
guides  of  the  Imperial  anthorily  at  laat. 
In  China  our  ancestors  organized  the  Na- 
tional Intellect;  we  honor  ]  earn  in  grt  bo  vc 
all  other  things.  The  road  tu  greatneiss 
is  open  to  him  who  has  eupiicity  to  walk 
in  it.  Our  educated  are  not  onr  danger- 
ous classes,  but  firm  suppftrtiTs  ot  the 
state;  and  the  result  is,  tliut  we  are  the 
most  numerous,  in  our  internal  affairs  tlie 
most  prosperous  and  the  mo^t  contented 
nation  of  the  earth." 

That  is  the  manner  in  which  ihe  Asi- 
atics have  resolved  the  great  problem  of 
stesmanship.  The  details  miglit  not  an^ 
swer  to  our  Western  life,  but  Uieir  exam- 
ple and  its  success  may  wl^II  allbnl  us  a 
topic  of  profound  medhalion. 
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IN  SCHOOL  DAT8. 


V  The  lines  below  are  as  good  as  when 
Whittler  first  wrote  them,  and  call  up 
tiiany  fond  reminiscences : 

IN  SCHOOL  DATS. 

/,  Still  sits  the  school-hoaso  by  the  road, 

A  raffg^  bczgar  sunning; 
ArouncTit  stillthe samachs  eroWf 
And  blackberry  vines  runmug. 

Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 

Deep-scarred  by  raps  official ; 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 
/  The  Jack-knife's  carved  initial; 

The  charcoal  ft^scoes  on  the  wall ; 

Its  door's  worn  sill  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 

Went  storming  out  to  playing ! 

Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting ; 
Lit  up  its  western  window-panes. 

And  low  eaves'  ley  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  eolden  curl?, 
And  brown  eves  full  of  grieving, 

Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 
When  all  the  school  was  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled ; 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 
To  right  and  left,  he  lingered, 

As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 
The  blue-chocked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes;  he  felt 
The  soft  hand's  light  caressing, 
,    And  heard  the  trembling  of  her  voice. 
As  if  her  fault  confessing. 

**  I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word, 

I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
Because^'— the  brown  eyes  lower  fell— 

"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  youl" 

Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 
That  sweet  chllo-face  is  showing. 

Dear  girl  I  the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have  forty  years  been  growing! 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school. 
How  few  who  pass  above  him 

Lament  their  triumph  and  his  lo»fi, 
Like  her— because  they  love  him. 


COBPOBAL  PUNISHMENT. 

One  of  the  hobbies  ridden  in  certain 
quarters,  is  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  in  school.  Its  disuse,  except 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  is  of  course 
desirable.  But  its  prohibition  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  ^^  Moral  suasion"  is  an 
excellent  thing,  and  the  teacher  and 
school  where  no  punishment  is  needed, 
are  both  to  be  greatly  commended,  but 
^e  knowledge  that  there  may  be  punish- 
ment,  has  also  an  excellent  moral  effect. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  corporal  pun- 
ishment has  been  some  time  abolished, 
and  what  is  the  result? 


The  city  superintendent  complains  of 
"  a  large  class  of  yicious  boys  whom  the 
public  schools  do  not  and  cannot  restrain, 
and  yet  who  are  permitted  to  pursue  their 
lawless  career  .  .  .  from  school  to  school 
until  they  are  pronounced  *  incorrigible,' 
and  then  the  doors  of  all  schools  are 
closed  against  them,  after  which  they 
roam  the  streets  until  they  too  often  find 
themselves  in  prison."  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  dis- 
cipline in  the  boys*  schools  has  seriously 
deteriorated,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
absorption  of  an  unprecedentedly  large 
part  of  their  time  and  energy  in  simply 
maintaining  order,  hundreds  of  our  ex- 
perienced teachers,  whose  skill  as  prin- 
cipals or  as  chss-teachers  has  been  again 
demonstrated,  are  no  longer  able  to  secure 
results  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to 
those  of  past  years.  The  vital  element  of 
every  true  educational  system,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  will  by  means  of  reasonable 
and  effective  restraint,  is  in  many  instan- 
ces  disappearing,  or  is  virtually  resolving 
itself  into  an  appeal  of  the  teacher,  who 
is  in  the  right,  to  the  forbearance  of  thepu- 
pilf  wTio  is  in  the  wrong.  This  new  and 
unwholesome  strain  upon  the  nervous 
systems  of  the  teachers  is  declared  to  be 
visibly  "  impairing  their  health  and 
strength,"  and  to  be  driving  both  them 
and  the  principals  "  into  the  employment 
of  injudicious  modes  of  enforcing  obe- 
dience." 

^  I  » 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed,  by  the  way, 
how  a  common-place  adjective,  when 
simply  and  truthfully  applied,  takes  on 
and  holds  perennially  a  fresh  and  pecu- 
liar meaning.  What  could  be  more  com- 
mon-place  than  "admirable,"  "silent," 
"pious,"  "venerable,"  "great,"  "yellow," 
"blue,"  "primeval."  Who  would  think 
that  the  application  of  these  qualifica- 
tions to  names  of  persons,  places,  or 
things,  could  make  epithets  that  time 
cannot  outwear?  And  yet,  this  is  the 
way  we  get  the  Admirable  Crichton,  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  Pious  ^Eneas,  the  Vener- 
able Bede,  Peter  the  Great,  the  Yellow 
Tiber,  the  Blue  Danube,  the  Forests 
Primeval,  and  a  thousand  undving  phra- 
ses of  prose  and  verse. — "  The  (Ad  Uabinelt^^ 
Scribner's  for  March. 


Plain 

Thb  March  number  of  the  Pean^yaania 
School  Journal  says :  "  The  new  compul- 
sory school  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  heen  found  so  defective  and  the 
opposition  to  its  enforcement  so  great 
that  it  is  now  pronounced  a  failure  by  its 
own  friends.  A  few  more  such  experi- 
ments, and  the  most  shortsighted  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  that  the  state  should 
compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, will  be  willing  to  accept  a 
modification  of  it  that  will  make  it  prac- 
tical." 

Then  follows  the  letter  we  recently 
printed  from  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Michigan,  showing  the  total  failure  of 
the  compulsory  law  in  that  state,  and  un- 
der  this  we  read : 

"What  is  true  in  Michigan  is  substan- 
tially true  in  every  other  state  in  which 
laws  have  been  passed  compelling  chil- 
dren to  attend  school.  In  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  perhaps  in  other  states, 
under  Judicious  management,  some  fea- 
tures  of  their  compulsory  laws  have  gone 
into  effect  and  are  doing  good ;  but  the 
'  fine  and  imprisonment '  feature  of  these 
laws  is  everywhere  worse  than  a  dead-let- 
ter. The  children  among  us  who  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  must  be  cdu- 
cated,  but  we  have  evidently  not  yet 
found  the  right  way  to  do  it.  The  prob- 
lem is  an  easy  one  in  a  monarchy,  but 
how  to  solve  it  in  a  republic  is  the  difii- 
cult  question  that  now  confronts  us." 


The  HA.LF-DAY  Plan  has  a  strong  ad- 
vocate in  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Oakland,  Cal. 
Butt  this  Superintendent  has  evidenced 
a  spirit  of  fairness  with  the  "  public  "  in 
discussing  school  measures  that  is  truly 
refreshing.  The  haughty  style  of  "re- 
minding the  people  of  their  duty"  as- 
sumed l)y  some  superintendents  in  ad- 
dressing their  patrons,  entitles  them  to  be 
classed  among  the  educational  incurables. 
No  amount  of  bumps  and  rebukes  from 
the  "graceless  multitude"  seems  to  bend 
their  rigid  forms  Arom  set  phrases  to 
actual  facts.  It  is  wisdom  to  give  the 
public  much  credit  for  the  princely  mu- 
nificence  with  which  our  free  schools  are 


Talk,  ?W^^ 

supported.  That  too  much  is  spent  on  *:,^J 
domes  and  cornices,  or  that  extravagance^^  ^rSv 
in  other  departments  of  political  economy  ^>,\^?| 
goes  unrebuked,  does  not  alter  the  fact  '•  '^ 
that  our  country  is  liberal  in  the  support  >^ 
of  common  schools.  The  money  is  not  v  V>| 
mQ,  spent  when  a  poorly  ventilated  and  ;•  ,^ 
poorly  lighted  room  sits  at  the  foot  of  a  A^ 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  worse  still  \.y% 
if  the  teacher  is  beggared,  or  cheap  talent  c^? 
defeats  education  in  the  class  room,  be-.  ^?i 
cause  the  money  has  been  spent  on  spire  /'; 
or  cupola.  The  people  will  hear  and  j, 
consider,  but  they  will  not  drive.  V,  -^ 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  crowded   * 
primary  departments  might  adopt  the  .  *'v 
half-day  plan  with  some  advantages.  >^ 


Plain  Talk.— One  of  our  county  su-       ^ 
perintendents  writes  as  fellows :  ;• 

"  I  wish  you  would  say  in  the  Journal  " 
that  school  ojfficers  should  be  elected  for  .? 
their  ability  or  efficiency,  or  for  their  '  V 
good  sense,  and  not  because  ^  it  is  Tom's  ,  i 
turn,'  or  *  Dick  wants  it,'  or  *  Harry  be-  "^ 
longs  to  your  party,'  or  your  church,  or 
married  my  wife's  sister. 

"  That  school  directors  have  other  du- 
ties than  providing  for  impecunious  male 
or  female  relatives. 

"  That  a  good  teacher  is  cTieap,  and  a 
poor  one  dear  at  any  price. 

"  That  babies  should  not  always  be  sent     ^  '^ 
to  school  to  "  get  them  out  of  the  way," 
(for  a  good  teacher  may  be  an  indifierent 
nurse)  neither  should  pupils  be  kept  at . 
home  to  do  chores. 

"  That  a  building  so  full  of  dirt,  decay, 
disease,  discomfort,  disagreeableness  and 
discouragement,  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for 
anything  else,  will  not  necessarily  make 
a  good  school  house. 

"That  simply  paying  a  man's  school 
tax  will  no  more  insure  his  children  a 
good  education  than  paying  a  minister 
tax  will  give  him  a  warranty  deed  of 
heaven." — Am.  Jour.  Education, 


It  is  conceded  by  Th^  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can that  if  the  State  has  the  right  to 
build  school-houses  and  employ  teachers, 
it  has  the  right  to  compel  attendance  at 
the  schools  which  it  establishes.    "  If  the 
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State/*  it  adds,  *^  taxes  a  rich  man  who 
has  no  children  of  his  own  in  order  to 
furnish  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  his 
non-tax  paying  neighbor,  who  is  bleised 
with  a  large  family,  we  cannot  see  that  it 
transcends  its  authority  when  it  compels 
the  father  of  these  children  to  give  them 
Buch  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation as  his  own  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. The  whole  system  of  common 
school  education  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple  that  the  State  is  bound  to  do  that 
which  tends  to  the  safety  of  society  and 
promotes  the  public  good.  If  this  Jus- 
tifies the  levying  of  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  will  also 
Justify  the  compulsory  attendance  of  such 
children  as  are  not  sent  to  private 
schools.  Nevertheless  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  in  some  communities  such  a 
law  could  not  be  enforced.  Public  opin- 
ion must  be  educated  up  to  the  proper 
mark  before  legislation  of  this  character 
can  be  made  efiective.'* 


The  teacher  of  to-day  must  be  a  live 
worker,  not  only,  but  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  great  advancements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  instruction. 
He  needs  to  know  what  the  leading  men 
in  his  profession  think  and  say,  to  com- 
prehend their  plans  and  methods.  He 
ought  to  be  posted  in  all  the  current  edu- 
cational news,  to  be  informed  concerning 
text  books,  to  keep  pace  with  conventions 
and  other  assemblages  and  he  should 
avail  himself  of  that  precise  and  definite 
knowledge  of  his  art,  with  which  he  may 
be  a  useful  and  successful  teacher,  or 
lacking  which  he  moves  without  confi- 
dence and  labors  without  skill. 


Traikino,  as  well  as  instruction,  is  to 
be  aimed  at.    Borne  may  object  that  this 
assigns  more  to  the  teacher  than  really 
belongs  to  him.    On  the  contrary,  success 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  teaching  im- 
plies all  this.    Truthfulness,  honesty,  and 
self-denial  are  as  needful  in  schools  as  in 
■        the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  life.   They 
,?      must  be  secured  by  the  preference  of  the 
•;''     children  themselves,  if  the  teacher  is  not 
fei;  ■  to  be  daily  hampered  with  the  need  for 


enforcing  them  by  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity in  particular  cases.  Each  successive 
day  of  school  life  must  tend  to  develop 
the  virtues  of  moral  character  among  all 
the  children,  if  teaching  is  to  proceed 
w  ith  success.  All  educational  appliances 
work  at  a  disadvantage,  when  the  efforts 
of  the  tetchcr  are  not  supported  by  a  ba- 
sis of  character  in  the  scholars.  Hence 
a  great  deal  is  done  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  education,  if  a  large  amount  of  time 
is  bestowed  in  training  children  in  habits 
of  self-government  The  earlier  it  is  be- 
gun the  easier  is  the  task ;  the  more  thor- 
oughly it  is  done,  the  more  rapid  the 

progress  in  after  years. — Caldertoood. 
^  ■  ^ '■ — 

Tub  ability  to  impart  instruction  is 
only  a  small  part  of  a  teacher's  profes- 
sional duty,  particularly  in  the  elementary 
schools.  There  is  everything  to  be  done 
in  the  cultivation  of  character;  ia  the 
rooting  out  of  bad  habits,  and  the  forma- 
tion  of  new  ones.  There  is  to  be  devel- 
oped truthfulness,  unselfishness,  obedi- 
ence, order,  promptness,  neataess,  confi- 
dence, caution.  Indeed,  the  great  work 
of  the  elementary  teacher  is  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  habits.  When  this  has 
been  successfully  done,  not  only  is  the 
future  school  success  assured,  but  the 
foundation  of  all  success  has  been  se- 
curely laid.— ifM«  Lathrop. 
^  ■ » 

The  National  Teachers^  Monthly  says: 
"  Children  like  to  do  better  than  to  learn. 
Though  all  school  work  should  have 
knowledge  for  its  objective  point,  yet 
discipline  cannot  be  entirely  neglected; 
and  the  young  teacher  will  often  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  set  children  at  such  work  as 
making  numerical  tables,  or  copying 
from  their  readers,  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing them  busy  and  out  of  mischief.  After 
control  of  the  school  is  gained,  however, 
such  merely  mechanical  work  is  useless, 
ordering  it  done  is  a  mark  of  shiftlessness 
on  the  teacher's  part.  By  a  little  thought, 
and  a  little  work  placed  on  the  black- 
board before  the  opening  of  school,  pu- 
pils can  be  kept  busy  with  legitimate 
tasks,  thus  calling  for  thought  and  giving 
information,  as  well  as  keeping  the 
school  occupied." 


Official  DepanmetU. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 

Prepared  by  tlie  Ajiiitant  Saperiatendent. 

SCHOOL  DI8TBICT8. 

Q.  Can  the  supervisors  of  two  towns 
embracing  a  joint  district  take  territory 
from  a  tliird  town  and  attach  it  to  the 
joint  district,  the  other  board  not  con- 
senting  ? 

A.  They  have  no  such  power.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  result,  the  board  in 
the  third  town  must  detach  the  territory 
from  the  district  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
then  it  can  be  attached  to  the  joint  dis- 
trict, a  majority  of  each  of  these  boards 
consenting.  It  does  no  harm  if  the  order 
for  detaching  the  territory  is  connected 
with  that  for  attaching  it  to  the  joint  dis- 
trict.  It  is  the  signatures  of  the  board  of 
the  town  losing  the  territory  however 
which  give  validity  to  that  part  of  the 
order. 

Q.  When  a  district  is  extinguished 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  dictionary — 
can  one  of  the  board  lawfully  keep  it? 

A.  No,  to  do  so  is  larceny  or  very  much 
like  it.  The  town  board  should  "  grant" 
it  to  some  other  district,  or  sell  it  and  dis- 
pose of  the  proceeds  as  directed  in  sec- 
tion 1(S. 

Q.  When  a  district  votes  a  special  tax 
under  sections  64 — 75,  on  what  personal 
property  is  it  to  be  collected,  on  that  in 
the  district  when  the  tax  is  assessed,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  assessment  in  May  ? 

A.  On  that  which  is  in  the  district  at 
the  time  the  tax  is  assessed.  The  clerk 
will  refer  to  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the 
town  for  information.    (Sec.  65.) 

Q.  The  town  board  notified  the  clerk 
of  our  district  of  an  intended  alteration, 
but  he  neglected  to  notify  the  other  mem- 
bers ;  the  board  proceeded  to  make  the 
alteration ;  can  it  be  considered  legal  ? 

A.  It  is  not  necessarily  illegal.  If  the 
board  were  present  and  consented  to  the 
alteration  it  would  not  be  illegal ;  if  not 
present,  it  could  not  take  effect  for  three 
months,  and  the  want  of  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  make  objections,  would  be 
reason  for  appeal  perhaps. 

UNDER  THE  TOWN  SYSTEM. 

Q.    Can  the  town  board  form  sub-dis- 


tricts witli  less  than  a  certain  number  <M^  I 
schoolchildren? 

A.    The  board  is  not  restricted,  by  law,  v 
but  should  not  make  the  sub-districtfl  too 
small  and  thus  increase  expense  for  scho^^  ^ 
houses  and  teachers. 

Q.    Can   each   sub-district    select   its - 
teacher  and  fix  the  wages  to  be  paid  ? 

A.  A  sub-district,  except  to  elect,  itii 
clerk,  can  do  nothing  mere  than  to  reeamx 
mend  as  to  these  things.  Its  clerk  is  its 
representative,  on  the  town  board.  ^ 

Q.  Must  each  sub-district  maintid^ 
school  five  months  to  draw  school-money  f^ 

A.  The  sub-districts  do  not,  as  sach;' 
maintain  any  school.  The  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  town,  by  town  school  , 
tax  and  such  school  money  as  is  received. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  town  board  to  see 
that  at  least  five  months  school  is  provid- 
ed for  in  each  sub-district.  There  is  no 
power  given  to  sub-districts  to  raise  and 
expend  money  for  school  purposes  sepat- 
ately  from  the  provision  made  by  the 
town.  (A  school  might  be  lengthened 
out,  as  a  private  arrangement,  perhaps  by 
subscription  or  otherwise.)  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  under  this  system,  the 
town  is  the  district,  and  the  town  board 
is  the  school  board,  with  all  the  powers 
of  an  ordinary  school  board.  (See  sec- 
tions 1  and  12,  town  system.) 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Q.  Can  the  school  board  allow  the 
school  house  to  be  used  for  meetings,  or 
for  a  German  school  ? 

A.    Yes,  since  March  19,  that  power 
has  been  given  them.    The  law  is  on  page 
170  of  the  April  No.    Of  course  such  use 
should  not  be  granted  to  the  prejudice  of. 
the  school. 

Q.  Can  a  school  board  buy  any  thing  it 
pleases  as  school  apparatus  ? 

A.  No,  only  such  things  as  fairly  come 
under  that  head  and  have  been  approved 
by  the  State  or  County  Superintendent. 

Q.  I  hired  a  teacher,  as  clerk,  and  we 
signed  a  contract  for  one  year,  but  it  was 
not  signed  by  the  other  members.  It  was 
verbally  agreed  that  if  she  did  not  give 
satisfaction  she  should  vacate.  She  has 
taught  two  terms  and  now  we  wisli  her  to 
leave,  but  she  claims  a  right  to  teach  the 
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year  out.  Can  she  oblige  the  board  to 
keep  her  ? 

A.  An  agreement  signed  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  board  and  a  teacher  is  not  a 
contract  withing  the  meaning  of  the 
school  law ;  but  the  other  two  members 
Jiaviag  heretofore  made  no  objection  to 
ihe  employment  of  the  teacher,  she  is  en- 
tHled  to  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered up  to  this  time.  It  docs  not  follow 
tixat  if  she  is  notified  by  the  board  that 
her  services  are  no  longer  desired,  she 
can  claim  a  right  to  teach  the  year  out  or 
'damages  from  the  district  if  not  allowed 
to  do  so. 

Q..  Has  one  of  the  board  a  right  to  go 
to  the  school  and  make  inquiry  into  a 
complaint  made  by  a  parent,  the  other 
two  refusing  to  pay  any  attention  to  it? 
The  parent  said  he  would  not  send  his 
child  again  until  the  difficulty  was  set- 
tled. Our  clerk  went  and  settled  the 
matter  satisfactorily  to  the  parent  and 
teacher  for  which  he  was  censured  by  the 
other  two  members  of  the  board.  Did  he 
do  right  or  not? 

A.  It  is  quite  proper  for  any  member 
of  the  school  board  to  visit  the  school, 
and  to  give  his  advice,  if  asked  or  needed. 
Whether  the  difficulty  you  speak  of  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  a  meeting  of  the 
board  should  have  been  called,  could  be 
'  better  determined  if  its  nature  were 
known.  This  much  may  be  said :  indi- 
yidual  members  of  the  board  should  al- 
,  ways  be  cautious  about  acting  for  the 
board  and  assuming  that  the  other  mem- 
bers will  concur.  Men  are  jealous  of 
their  prerogatives. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Am  I  required,  as  a  teacher,  to  re- 
port to  the  county  superintendent  if  he 
does  not  send  me  blank  reports  ? 

A.  Perhaps  blanks  were  sent  and  mis- 
carried. Ascertain  about  that  fact,  if  you 
know  blanks  are  furnished  and  reports 
expected.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  if  a 
superintendent  expects  formal,  monthly 
reports,  he  will  have  blanks  printed  for 
that  purpose.  The  law,  however,  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  report  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  superintendent 


may  prescribe,  and  says  nothing  about 
blanks  being  furnished. 

Q.  Is  not  a  girl  18  years  of  age  entitled 
to  attend  school  free,  wherever  she  goes  ? 

A.  Her  being  18  years  of  age  does  not 
give  her  any  such  right.  Her  legal  resi- 
dence is  presumed  to  be  with  her  father. 
There  she  has  a  right  to  attend  school 
free,  but  not  in  other  districts,  unless  there 
are  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  case. 

Q.  Does  an  appeal  lie  from  the  action 
of  a  county  judge  in  removing  a  district 
officer  ? 

A.    Not  to  the  State  Superintendent 

Q.  In  this  county,  school  money  rais- 
ed by  tax  has  not  for  several  years  been 
paid  over  by  the  county  treasurer ;  can- 
not  the  school  and  drainage  money  be 
witheld  at  Madison,  until  this  is  done? 

A.  The  State  officers  have  no  power  to 
keep  back  money  due  to  a  county,  for  the 
reason  given. 

Q.  An  agent  got  two  of  our  board, 
separately,  to  agree  to  take  certain  appa- 
ratus; will  the  district  have  to  pay  for  it? 

A.  No,  the  said  agent  is  probably  a 
scamp,  and  knew  better.  Report  him  at 
headquarters  and  he  will  get  a  ticket-of- 
leave,  if  the  firm  is  an  honest  one. 

Q.  Can  a  district  vote  a  tax  to  pay 
lawyer's  fees  ? 

A.  Under  sub-sections  Tiodfth  and 
EigWi^^ec,  19,  this  could  be  done,  if  such 
fees  were  a  necessary  part  of  expense  in- 
curred in  a  suit. 


Teachers  should  study  the  dispositions 
of  pupils,  and  learn  how  to  call  out  and 
develop  their  minds.  They  should  know 
how  to  classify  pupils  according  to  tem- 
perament and  capabilities,  and  how  to 
interest  them  in  their  studies.  With  such, 
knowledge  a  teacher  can  accomplish 
much  more  than  he  can  without  it. 


No  DOUBT  of  it  The  Compulsory- 
Education  Law  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  California  in  the  winter  of  1874,  to 
take  effect  in  the  following  July,  has 
never  been  enforced.  It  is  virtually  a 
dead  letter  on  the  statute  books.  So  say& 
the  American  Educational  MonlMy, 
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KOTBS  OF  TBATKL. 

In  oar  recent  and  first  Journey  to  Ap- 
pleton,  through  the  counties  of  Ozaukee, 
Sheboygan  and  Manitowoc,  we  were  grat- 
ified to  see  an  excellent  portion  of  the 
State.  No  little  labor  has  been  expended 
by  the  first  settlers  in  clearing  off  the 
abundant  forests,  but  we  Judged  that  the 
fine  farms  resulting  have  in  general 
amply  repaid  both  the  toil  and  time  re- 
quired in  the  process.  In  agricultural 
resources  these  counties  seemed  much 
better  than  we  had  supposed.  They 
fairly  deserve  to  rank  among  the  best  in 
the  State.  Considering  their  soil,  their 
abundant  timber,  their  proximity  to  im- 
portant  ports,  their  railway  facilities,  and 
their  assured  and  prosperous  future,  their 
Inhabitants  would  not  be  Justified  in 
looking  for  better  fortune  among  the 
'*  Black  Hills'*  or  in  any  other  spot  where 
mere  chance  would  take  the  place  of  the 
slow  but  certain  gains  of  persistent  in- 
dustry. 

The  population  of  these  counties  is 
largely  foreign.  On  this  account  the  risit 
had  a  special  interest  to  us.  We  desired 
to  see  the  infiuence  of  our  school  system 
upon  a  people  among  whom  the  native 
American  element  is  but  a  small  minority. 
Are  the  public  schools  transforming  into 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  State  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  Germans,  Irish,  Norwegians, 
Ac,  inhabiting  those  counties  ?  This  is 
a  most  Important  and  interesting  question. 
If  they  are  doing  it  there  they  are  or  can 
be  doing  it  elsewhere  with  the  like  ele- 
ments. 

Our  observations  and  inquiries  were 
chiefiy  confined  to  the  city  of  Manitowoc. 
We  there  found  such  evidences  of  the 
success  of  the  public  school  system  as  we 
have  scarcely  met  elsewhere  in  the  State 
— an  excellent  public  sentiment,  able  and 
successfiil  teachers,  admirable  school 
buildings,  and  a  county  superintendent 
who  was  elected  solely  on  account  of  his 
qualifications,  by  the  common  votes  of 
men  of  all  parties. 

The  schools  are  attended  by  substan- 
tially all  the  children.  There  is  little  or 
S~Vol.  V,  No.  ft. 


no  need  of  a  compulsory  law.  There  can 
be  no  need  of  it  anywhere  under  circum- 
stances like  these.  A  few  sincere  but 
mistaken  people  send  their  children  to 
private  sectarian  schools,  but  the  number 
is  Inconsiderable  and  must  inevitably 
grow  less. 

The  best  methods  are  employed, — ^the 
word  method,  for  instance,  in  teaching 
children  to  read  having  superseded  the 
letter  method  with  the  most  satisfactory 
and  even  surprising  results. 

Manitowoc  has  preserved  the  independ- 
ent  district  system,  each  ward  being  a 
separate  district  under  the  management 
of  the  ordinary  school  board.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  there  worked 
injury  to  the  school  interests.  There  has 
apparently  been  a  generous  and  perhaps 
profitable  rivalry  between  the  wards.  To 
this  may  be  due  the  magnificent  school 
building  recently  erected  in  one  of  them, 
—probably  the  finest  *' district  school 
house"  in  the  State,  perhaps  not  surpass- 
ed, considering  all  its  features,  by  any 
high  school  building  therein.  It  cost 
$40,000  and  we  consider  it  very  cheap  at 
that  price. 

In  this  stately  and  admirably  equipped 
building  Prof.  H.  Bams  is  the  efficient 
and  popular  presiding  genius.  Under 
his  courteous  guidance  we  examined 
every  part  of  it,  from  the  furnaces  in  the 
cellar  to  the  lofty  cupola  whence  is  ob- 
tained a  broad  view  of  the  city,  the  lake, 
and  the  surrounding  country. 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  beau- 
tif\il  grove  adjoining,  the  choicest  sum- 
mer play-ground  that  children  could  ask 
— worth,  indeed,  itself  a  Journey  to  see — 
a  perpetual  benediction  upon  tiiose  who 
ei^oy  its  shades— a  Joy  to  the  true  lover 
of  Nature  beyond  any  thing  in  the  finest 
of  city  parks — ^a  piece  of  the  glorious  and 
fragrant  primeval  pine  forest  in  which 
the  city  was  founded. 

The  other  school  building  we  vioited, 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was 
an  excellent  one.  In  this  that  admirable 
compromise  between  the  Teuton  and  the 
Yankee,  Prof.  Yiebahn,  exercises  his 
genial  yet  culture-compelling  sway. — 
There  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an 
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Institute  of  some  fifty  teachers,  assembled 
under  the  directorship  of  Superintendent 
Kirwan,  who  was  ably  assisted  in  his 
work  by  Professors  Viebahn  and  Barns. 

In  charge  of  the  school  of  another  ward 
and  district  we  found  Mr.  Luce,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Platte ville  Normal  School,  a 
younger  man,  with  a  more  limited  expe- 
rience, but  whom  we  heard  well  spoken 
of. 

These  principals  are  ably  supported  by 
assistants  of  tried  ability  and  skill.  "We 
are  inclined  to  think  that,  upon  the 
whole,  a  more  satisfactory  exhibit  of  its 
educational  interests  can  not  be  shown  by 
any  other  city  or  village  in  the  State. 
Manitowoc  can  justly  be  proud  of  its 
schools,  and  it  were  well  that  her  exam- 
ple should  be  pondered  by  many  another 
place  where  divided  counsels,  an  unwise 
parsimony,  and  a  low  appreciation  of  ed- 
ucational advantages  control  and  stifle 
educational  progress. 

No  more  curious  problem  has  been 
presented  to  us  than  the  cause  of  this 
liberal  and  harmonious  spirit  prevailing 
in  Manitowoc  city  and  county  respecting 
public  school  interests.  Why  does  this 
city  provide  spacious  and  costly  build- 
ings, pay  comparatively  good  salaries, 
and  aim  at  a  wise  permanence  in  its  plans 
for  the  intellectual  culture  of  its  child- 
ren ?  Why  have  both  city  and  county, 
with  a  wisdom  almost  unprecedented, 
united  in  holding  educational  interests 
aloof  from  political  interests,  and  in 
unanimously  electing  a  County  Superin- 
tendent solely  on  the  ground  of  his  emi- 
nent fitness  for  the  position  ?!  The  won- 
der becomes  greater  when  we  consider 
that  apparently  nowhere  can  bo  found  a 
less  homogeneous  people  than  in  this 
county  where,  among  the  various  nation- 
alities, native  Americans  constitute  per- 
haps not  more  than  one-seventh  of  the 
entire  population.  We  content  ourselves 
now  with  merely  stating  the  marvel,  leav- 
ing the  consideration  of  its  solution  to 
another  time. 


asserting  that  never  before  were  Ihcy  up 
to  such  a  degree  of  usefulness  and  effi- 
ciency as  now.  The  writer  asserts  that 
as  much  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting 
teachers  for  the  primary  and  intermediate 
classes  as  for  the  Grammar  and  High 
schools : 

Prof.  Reynolds,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  strolled  over  to  the  First  Ward 
School  the  other  day,  and  proceeded  to 
overhaul  one  of  the  grammar  classes. 
Addressing  young  McMillan,  son  of  E. 
H.  McMillan,  Esq.,  after  several  questions 
and  cross-questions  about  the  lad's  ana- 
lysis of  a  sentence  on  the  black-board,  the 
Professor  said — "If  that  is  good  gram- 
mar, I  must  have  been  taught  wrong  when 
I  went  to  school."  The  reply  of  little 
"Duncan"  was — "Well,  I  cannot  help 
that.  Sir.*'  The  Professor  retired  in  goo<l 
order. 


An  editorial  in  a  lucent  number  of  the 
La  Crosse  BepuUican  and  Leader  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  schools  of  that  city. 


THK  SPRING  ISSTITITES. 

These  arc  just  closed  as  we  write.  A 
more  successful  series  has  perhaps  never 
been  held  in  the  State.  The  attendance 
has  in  general  been  large  and  the  interest 
good.  Prof.  Graham  writes  that  in  his 
district  "  the  attendance  and  interest  man- 
ifested  have  never  been  surpassed,  if 
equaled."  He  reports  the  following  at- 
tendance of  actual  members:  At  Fond 
du  Lac  197,  Appleton  163,  Stevens  Point 
112,  Waupaca  160,  Poysippi  90,  making  a 
total  of  722  brought  under  the  stimulat- 
ing and  enlightening  influence  of  these 
educational  gatherings  in  only  five  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  Add  the  sixteen  other 
counties  in  which  Institutes  have  been 
conducted  by  Professors  McGregor,  Salis> 
bury,  Parker  and  Terry,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  number  of  teachers  reached  is 
very  large.  From  these  latter  gentlemen 
full  reports  have  not  yet  been  received, 
but  enough  to  fully  justify  the  words 
above  used. 

The  large  attendance,  with  weather  and 
traveling  unfavorable,  is  a  good  evidence 
of  the  continued  vigor  and  wisdom  with 
which  the  Institute  system  is  managed 
beth  by  the  Regents  and  the  Conductors. 
To  the  County  Superintendents  also  no 
small  amount  of  the  success  reached 
should  be  ascribed.  They  have  in  gen- 
eral faithfully  performed  their  duty  in 
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advising  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  for  improvement  offered 
by  the  Institutes. 

It  may  be  confidently  said  that  contin. 
lied  experience  confirms  the  wisdom  of 
the  plan  of  closely  connecting  the  Insti- 
tute system  with  the  Normal  Schools. 
They  give  mutual  aid  and  strength.  The 
schools  furnish  skilled  and  permanent 
conductors  who  understand  the  condition 
and  needs  of  their  counties.  The  Insti- 
tutes, in  turn,  are  often  the  means  of  se- 
curing for  the  schools  some  of  their  best 
pupils.  With  the  opening  of  the  River 
Falls  school  and  the  consequent  addition 
of  a  new  Institute  district,  still  greater 
efficiency  will  be  given  to  both  tliesc  ed- 
ucational agencies. 


book-purchasers  guide.  The  State  Su- 
perintendent will  make  such  a  system  a 
special  study  during  the  present  year, 
and  its  results  may  be  expected  in  what 
will  probably  be^the  leading  paper  of  his 
next  Annual  Keport. 


A  GOOD  TIIIXO. 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Hon. 
Xewton  Bateman,  late  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Illinois,  was  the 
publication  of  a  catalogue  of  books  "to 
aid  those  charged  with  the  selection  of 
books  for  school,  district  and  town  librar- 
ies  under  the  laws  of  Illinois."  The  list 
makes  a  pamphlet  of  133  pages,  including 
four  pages  of  Judicious  introductory  re- 
marks and  an  index  of  two  pages.  The 
whole  shows  evidence  of  good  taste  and 
judgment.  A  wise  knowledge  of  books, 
such  as  would  justify  a  man^s  appoint- 
ment to  select  a  library,  is  a  rare  accomp- 
lishment— possessed  by  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred even  of  educated  men.  As  for  the 
ordinary  school  officer,  as  well  expect  in 
him  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  as  of  this 
sort  of  book  lore. 

Hence  a  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion  could  scarcely  do  the  State  a  greater 
service  than  to  prepare  a  Manual  like 
this,  from  which  oXi  poor  books  are  ex- 
cluded and  the  comparative  and  peculiar 
merits  of  good  ones  so  clearly,  and  in 
general,  so  wisely  set  forth  that  it  becomes 
at  once  a  safe  guide  to  both  purchasers 
and  readers. 

Wisconsin  should  inaugurate  an  effi- 
cient system  of  township  libraries  and 
then  prepare  and  distribute  to  the  proper 
officers  and  to  all  applicants  a  similar 


FKEE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  in  receipt 
of  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  respecting 
the  method  of  establishing  these  schools 
under  the  new  law.  These  letters  coming 
from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  also 
sundry  articles  in  various  newspapers, 
recently  coming  under  his  observation, 
show  that  much  interest  is  felt  in  the  new 
system  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  goodly 
number  of  schools  will  be  in  operation 
under  the  law  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
Circulars  setting  forth  the  methods  of  or- 
ganizing the  same,  their  course  of  study, 
objects,  etc.,  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
within  a  few  days  after  the  publication 
of  this  number  of  the  Joubkal,  and  will 
be  sent  to  County  Superintendents,  town 
clerks,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  may 
need  the  information  they  contain  and 
will  take  the  trouble  to  ask  for  them. 


We  are  pleased  to  receive  the  following 
notice : 

The  officers  and  counsellors  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  have  de- 
cided by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  fourteen 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Ample  arrangements  will  be  made 
by  local  committees  to  provide  for  the 
entertainment  of  members  and  for  excur- 
sion rates  by  the  lakes  and  railroads  and 
by  the  river.  A  circular  will  soon  be  is- 
sued giving  particulars  as  to  routes  and 
accommodations  as  well  as  the  program- 
me of  the  proceedings.  The  time  fixed 
for  the  meeting  is  August  8d,  4th,  and 
5th,  1875.  W.  T.  Harris, 

President  Nat.  Ed.  Aesodatiai). 


Taylor  Co.— The  first  Superintendent 
of  this  new  county  which  was  taken  off 
from  Marathon,  is  Mr.  O.  N.  Lee,  who 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Taylor  as 
provided  in  the  act  forminj?  the  county. 
His  P.  O.  is  Medford. 
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STATE  examihatioh. 


We  regret  our  inability  to  announce 
this  month  definitely  the  time  and  place 
of  the  annual  examination  for  State  Cer. 
tificates.  It  is  probable,  howcTer,  that  an 
examination  for  the  present  year  will  be 
held  at  Madison  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  August— the  place  and  time  fixed 
by  law.  An  additional  meeting  of  appli- 
cants may  be  appointed  at  Eau  Claire  in 
July  in  connection  with  the  session  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association.  A  cir- 
cular  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Super- 
intendent announcing  all  particulars. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  the  present  year  will  be 
larger  than  ever  before.  Nearly  all  who 
were  unsuccessful  last  year  are  expected 
to  be  present  to  make  up  deficiencies,  and 
many  new  candidates  have  already  signi- 
fied  their  intention  to  enter  the  lists. 


A  LBTTBB  from  Prof.  Beck  intorms  us 
incidentally  that  the  enrollment  of  Nor- 
mal students  at  Platteville  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  term  was  larger  than 
in  any  preceding  summer  term.  ''  School 
opens  grandly/*  he  says. 

We  are  advised  that  each  of  our  sub- 
scribers  will  receive  a  free  specimen  copy 
of  Tht  LitUe  Diamond^  from  Monroe, 
Mich.  They  are  cordially  recommended 
to  give  it  a  careftil  inspection,  and  to  fol- 
low any  good  suggestions  it  may  offer 
them. 


Advices  from  Pierce  county  already 
indicate  that  the  young  people  in  that 
part  of  the  State  who  will  apply  for  ad- 
mission  to  the  River  Falls  school  at  its 
opening  next  September  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  leaves  in  Yalombrosa.  The 
school  will  be  filled  from  the  beginning, 
and  under  the  management  of  President 
Parker  will  at  once  take  high  rank  among 
the  Normal  schools  of  the  West. 


The  Reformers  showed  their  good 
Judgment  by  electing  a  good  Republican, 
Miss  Jennie  Jewell,  to  the  school  board 
in  the  third  ward.~iStor  and  Times, 

Just  so  !    Jennie  has  long  been  a  prom- 


inent St.  Croix  County  teacher,  and  we 
are  exceedingly  well  pleased  to  hear  of 
her  promotion  to  higher  honors  and  trusts. 
We  believe  that  Miss  Jewell  is  the  first 
ladv  in  the  St  Croix  Valley  to  hold  office 
under  the  new  school  law.  Others  will 
follow.— P<ott;  Countff  Press, 

We  are  pleased  to  copy  the  above  par- 
agraphs, the  first  record  we  have  as  yet 
observed  of  action  under  the  new  law 
rendering  women  eligible  to  school  of- 
fices. We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  other 
records  of  such  "  good  judgment,"  both 
in  selecting  competent  women  to  aid  in 
the  outside  management  of  schools,  and 
in  so  ignoring  politics  in  connection  with 
school  offices  that  '*  Reformers*'  may  be 
willing  to  elect  "Republicans,**  or  vice 
versa,— the  only  question  to  be  asked  be- 
ing the  paramount  one  relating  to  the 
JUness  of  the  person  for  the  place. 


La  Crosse  Co.— Inclesed  find  report 
of  Institute  Just  held  in  this  county.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  Insti- 
tutes ever  held  in  the  county.  The  work 
done  has  been  done  effectively,  and  I  hear 
teachers  every  day  saying  that  they  never 
spent  a  more  profitable  week.  We  are 
highly  pleased  with  Prof.  Parker  as  a 
conductor.— S.  M.  Lbbte,  8upL 


Clabk  County.— Prof.  Parker  did  good 
work  here  in  the  Institute.  Though  the 
weather  was  bad  and  roads  very  muddy, 
we  had  over  fifty  teachers  out,  and  all 
seemed  interested.  Is  it  probable  that  we 
can  have  a  Normal  Institute  for  two 
weeks  from  August  80th  ?  We  have  great 
need  of  Institute  work  among  the  teach- 
ers here,  and  now  have  a  good  house 
suitable  for  one.— R  J.  Sawyer,  Supt, 

Dane  Co. — ^The  Institutes  were  con> 
ducted  this  spring  by  Prof.  McGregor, 
that  for  the  Second,  or  West  District  be- 
ing held  at  Middleton,  and  ending  April 
2d  with  an  attendance  of  87,  which,  con- 
sidering  the  state  of  the  roads,  was  very 
good.  The  teachers  went  away  with 
many  new  ideas  and  impulses  for  their 
summer's  work.- For  the  1st  District  the 
Institute  was  at  Marshall,  the  week  fol- 
lowing, in  the  Academy  building,  Prof. 
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Marsh,  the  Principal,  kindly  making 
room.  The  attendance  was  103,  and  quite 
pnnctnal,  with  continued  interest  to  the 
end,  and  altogether  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  best  Institute  erer  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 


Rock  Co.,  (2d  Di8trict>-The  Institute 
was  held  March  22-27,  in  the  College 
Chapel  at  Milton.  A  correspondent  of 
the  JanesYille  Oaieite  says : 

*'  Last  week  was  a  *  gala '  week  in  Mil- 
ton. The  Teacher^s  Institute  called  to- 
gether here  the  cultured,  talented  teach- 
era  from  all  directions,  who  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  present  knowledge  and  seek  to 
obtain  more.  The  attendance  was  large, 
and  the  Institute,  under  the  careful  man- 
a^ment  of  Prof.  Salisbury,  accomplish- 
ea  much  real  satisfactory  work.  On 
Wednesday  evening  Prof.  S.  S.  Rock- 
wood,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School, 
delivered  his  lecture  entitled  "Literary 
Culture  Not  Found  in  Text-Books"'  to 
one  of  the  largest  audiences  that  has  as- 
sembled in  College  Chapel  for  years.  The 
lecture  was  well  received,  and  merited 
the  large  audience  which  assembled  to 
hear  it  For  full  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  Institute,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary.*' 

Superintendent  Tracy  also  reports  the 
Institute  as  very  successful,  and  some  of 
those  who  attended  it  say  it  was  "  far 
ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind  ever  be- 
fore held  in  the  county." 


MiLWAUKBB  Co.,  (2nd  District.>-The 
Institute  held  at  Wauwatosa,  Milwaukee 
county,  from  March  20th  to  April  2d, 
was  a  decided  success.  There  were  82 
teachers  present  at  the  opening.  The  en- 
roUment  reached  i2,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance for  working  members  was  .87. 
When  it  is  considered  that  only  86  per- 
sons are  required  to  teach  our  schools, 
and  only  44  hold  certificates,  the  attend- 
ance must  be  regarded  as  very  fair. 

Prof.  Teny,  by  his  gentlemanly  bearing 
and  thorough  scholarship,  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  all.  Gentlemen  A.  F. 
North,  I.  N.  Stewart,  and  W.  J.  Bowen 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  conduct- 
ing certidn  exercises.  The  lectures  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Farrar  and  W.  J.  Bowen, 
Esq.,   met  with  deserved  appreciation. 


The  people  of  the  place  manifested  their 
interest  in  the  cause  by  their  presence  at 
the  meetings,  and  by  providing  free  en- 
tertainment for  the  lady  teachers.  At  the 
close  of  the  Institute  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  those  who  conducted  the 
exercises,  to  the  lecturers,  and  to  the  citi- 
zens for  their  cordial  liberality. — Jas. 
L.  Foley,  Supi. 


MABquBTTB  Co. — ^Thc  Secretary  of  the 
Institute  held  at  Westfleld,  April  6-10, 
Mr.  £.  A.  Fisher,  favors  us  with  a  fine  no- 
tice of  the  same,  for  which  we  regret  we 
cannot  make  room  entire,  but  we  give  the 
salient  points :  **  Superintendent  Older,** 
he  thinks,  '*  could  ask  no  stronger  'testi- 
monial' than  the  unusual  number  who 
responded  to  his  call,  and  the  members  of 
the  Institute  could  wish  nohigher  reward 
than  the  pleasure  and  profit  afforded.'* 
*^  Without  seeming  to  hurry,"  he  says, 
'*  Mr.  Parker  kept  the  ball  rolling,  and 
the  amount  of  work  done  and  well  done 
was  truly  marvelous."  He  also  notes  "the 
readiness,  with  which  even  the  most  diffi- 
dent members  were  wont  to  respond ;  and 
right  here,"  he  says,  '*  there  *  points  a 
moral.'"  The  following  resolutions 
adopted  show  the  spirit  of  the  Institute: 

RenoLved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  Insti- 
tute is  doing  more  than  any  other  educa- 
tional appliance  of  the  state  in  dissemi- 
nating advanced  and  improved  methods 
of  instruction  among  the  common  school 
teachers  of  the  country,  and  must  contin- 
ue for  some  time  to  be  the  principal  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the 
Normal  schools  and  the  great  mass  of 
public  school  teachers;  and  hence  that 
appropriations  made  by  the  state  for  its 
support  are  a  good  investment 

Hetolvedy  That  being  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  the  township  system  of 
schools  over  the  present  district  system, 
we  believe  the  Legislature  should  make 
the  system  obligatory. 

Resolved,  That  the  Town  High  School, 
for  which  a  recent  law  of  the  Legislature 
provides,  is  as  much  a  necessity  to  the 
pupil  as  is  the  Normal  and  Institute  to 
the  teacher,  and  is  especially  adapted  to 
this  section  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  faith  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  County  Superintendency, 
but  we  believe  it  should  be  an  appointive, 
rather  than  an  elective  office,  the  appoint- 
ing power  being  vested  in  the  State  Su- 
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periutcodcDt«  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  County  Board,  and  based  upon  quali- 
fications. 


AVb  have  received  a  circular  announc- 
ing the  Saint  Croix  Collegiate  Institute, 
located  at  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  and  in 
charge  of  Rev.  Henr}'  F.  Wogan,  LL.  D., 
as  Principal,  assisted  by  several  other 
teachers. 


New  Books- — AV'c  invite  attention  to 
the  new  Readers  and  a  Pkimart  Spell- 
er, announced  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Hin- 
kle  &  Co.,  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  W. 
Harvey,  A.  M.,  author  of  a  Grammar 
issued  by  the  same  house.  None  but 
good  books  are  added  to  the  **  Eclectic 
Series,"  and  teachers  and  hoards  will 
therefore  be  on  thelookout  for  the  above 
mentioned. 


R.  W.  BuRTOX,  late  Superintendent  of 
the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  in  this  city, 
we  arc  pleased  to  learn  takes  charge  in 
.Janesville,  as  Principal  and  Superintend, 
ent,  tice  W.  D.  Parker,  resigned.  The 
Home  has  fulfilled  its  benevolent  mis- 
sion, and  has  been  sometime  closed,  and 
Mr.  Burton  and  his  wife  have,  we  believe, 
given  great  satisfaction  in  the  discharge 
of  their  trust. 


Questions  and  Answers.— Wo  discov- 
er that  short  questions  sometimes  bring 
out  abundant  answers,  as  witness  the  ar- 
ticles in  our  last  number  and  in  the  pres- 
ent one  on  "  Mathematical  Geography,'' 
and  "Our  Acquisitions  of  Territory.'* 
Under  the  former  head  we  have  received 
a  brief  and  well  written  article  from  A. 
J.  Pattee,  Stevens  Point,  which  we  reserve 
for  next  month. 


DiBCOCRAGiNG.— A  Couuty  Superin- 
tendent writes  us  as  follows : 

"  One  thing  discourages  me  a  little,  viz : 
good  teachers  holding  second  grade  cer- 
tificates, and  who  received  |40  per  month 
last  winter,  and  gave  good  satisfaction, 
cannot  get  $30  this  summer,  and  conse- 
quently many  of  them  will  remain  idle 
during  the  summer,  while  girls  keep  the 
schools  for  $20  per  month. 


California. — A  catalogue  from  the 
Principal,  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen,  formerly  of 
this  state,  shows  an  attendance  during 
the  past  year  of  488  pupils  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  98  of  whom 
were  in  the  Training  School.  From  the 
peculiarities  of  climate,  or  on  account  of 
California  progressiveness,  the  school 
year  ends  with  March,  in  that  occidental 
region.  Among  the  teachers  we  think 
we  recognize  two  from  Wisconsin  besides 
the  Principal— Miss  Annie  E.  Chamber- 
lain and  Miss  Florence  Grigsby.  We 
quote  a  perttnent  remark  from  the  report 
of  the  Principal : 

Our  instructional  force  has  been  quite 
too  small.  While  it  is  as  easy  to  teach 
forty,  as  one,  it  is  impossible  to  give  to 
classes  of  this  size  the  training  in  expres- 
sion, and  in  clearness  of  thought,  so  de- 
sirable in  the  teacher.  From  the  very 
nature  of  our  work,  a  normal  school  re- 
quires a  much  larger  corps  of  teachers, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils, 
than  other  schools.  The  principal  work 
must  be  training  rather  than  teaching. 


State  Superintendent  Wickersham,  of 
Pennsylvania,  says  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  his  Scfuydl  Journal  i 

"  In  its  earlier  years  the  county  super- 
intendency  was  weighed  down  by  incom- 
petent men  who  succeeded  in  securing  an 
election  to  the  office.  This  is  still  its 
greatest  weakness;  but  in  1867  it  was 
enacted  that  no  one  could  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent  un- 
less he  possessed  certain  qualifications — 
a  measure  that  has  proven  most  salutary 
in  keeping  out  of  the  office  many  un- 
worthy persons.  To  these  officers  the 
state  is  much  indebted  for  the  progress 
made  in  the  school  afiiotirs  of  the  state 
within  the  last  few  years." 


A  magnificent  College  for  women  is 
to  be  erected  in  England  by  Mr.  HoUo- 
way,  the  manufacturer  of  patent  medi- 
cines.  It  will  cost  |720,000,  and  will  re- 
ceive 400  students.  Ninety  acres  of 
land  have  been  purchased  for  the  site 
near  Egham.  The  elevation  of  the  edi- 
fice shows  an  immense  quadrangle,  with 
a  verj'  imposing  front,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  Louvre.    In  the  center  of  the 
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quadrangle  there  is  to  be  a  gymnasium, 
and  the  lower  story  will  be  occupied  by  a 
very  large  library  and  various  halls  and 
class-rooms,  the  latter  being  generally 
constructed  so  as  to  accommodate  about 
20  or  30  studenU.  The  upper  floor  is  de- 
voted to  domltories.  It  is  said  that  $500 
a  year  will  be  the  sum  asked  for  board 
and  tuition.  No  applicant  under  17 
years  of  age  will  be  admitted,  and  all 
must  be  prepared  to  pass  a  somewhat 
strict  matriculation.  It  is  mentioned  as 
not  improbable  that  the  successful  com- 
petitors at  the  examinations  may  obtain 
<legrees. 

BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 

First  Lessons  in  Physics.  By  C.  L. 
IIoTZE,  Teacher  of  Physics  in  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Cleveland.  St.  Louis : 
Hcndncks,  Chittenden  &  Co.,  175  pp., 
10  mo. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  "First 
Lessons  in  Physiology,"  noticed  in  our 
March  number,  and  is  a  third  edition. 
The  author  thinks,  very  properly,  "  that 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  some  Impor- 
tant  instmments,  machines  and  physical 
phenomena,  can  and  should  be  given  in 
uur  common  schools,"  and  the  book  has 
been  prepared  to  meet  tlie  difficulty  of 
finding  time  for  the  study.  Even  one 
lesson  a  week  will  enable  something  to 
be  done.  The  book,  therefore,  just  fills  a 
niche  in  common  school  wants. 


How  TO  Write  Clearly.  Rules  and  E.x. 
ercises  in  English  Composition.  By 
liev.  Edwix  a.  Abbott,  M.  A.,  Head 
Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  78  pp., 
10  mo. 

This  little  manual  is  reprinted  from  the 
tentli  English  edition,  and  contains  a 
great  many  ideas  and  hints  not  always 
found  in  larger  and  more  pretentious 
books.  It  will  prove  to  be  of  service 
where  accuracy  and  real  scholarship  are 
aimed  at. 


ScRiBMEB,  with  the  May  No.  ends  its 
10th  vol.,  and  may  look  back  with  pride 
on  what  it  has  done.    The  **  Mysterious 


Island,"  and  the  "  Story  of  Seven  Oaks,'' 
are  continued,  and  the  **  Baltimore  Bona- 
partes  "  are  sketched,  etc. ;  but  the  arti- 
cle ol  most  interest  to  us  in  this  issue  is 
on  the  immense  labors  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  way  of  "  Droogmakerlj,"  or  Drain- 
age.    Not  satisfied  with  pumping   out 
Lake  Haarlem,  and  making  a  "  polder" 
(that  is  a  tract  of  land  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,)  embracing  44,659  acres,  now  sup, 
porting  12,000  inhabitants,  it  is  proposed 
to  expel  the  southern  portion  of  the  Zuy--^ 
der  Zee  back  into  the  ocean  and  dyke  oft" 
a  **  polder  "  of  480,000  acres !    And  it  will 
be  done.    The  Dutch  know  no  such  word 
as  as  fail,  and  if  they  keep  on,  they  will 
make  Holland  a  country  of  quite  respect- 
able size.    Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe- 
for   Scribncr,    if  you  have  neglected  it 
hitherto. 


Old  and  New  for  May  continues  its  in- 
teresting sketches  of  "One  Hundred  Years 
Ago."  Such  articles  help  to  invigorate 
our  patriotism.  The  next  article,  *'  The 
American  Governments,"  by  the  editor, 
Edward  E.  Hale,  is  also  timely.  Among 
the  minor  articles  is  one  upon  the  "Bour- 
bons," who  are  yet  in  abundance,  it  seems, 
for  all  monarchical  wants  in  France  and 
Spain.  The  departments  of  Art  and  Mu- 
sic as  usual  are  very  interesting,  ailcl 
must  prove  very  valuable  to  artists  and 
the  lovers  of  the  heU  music.  January  be- 
gan the  10th  volume.  Boston :  Four  dol- 
lars a  year. 


[axnouxcemekt.J 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  (Cincinnati 
and  New  York)  have  just  published  liar- 
vey'H  Graded  School  Readers  and  Primary 
Speller,  by  Thos.  W.  Harvey,  A.  M.,  au- 
thor of  Elementary  and  Practical  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language.  The  Gra- 
ded-School  Readers  are  complete  in  five 
books,  embodying  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  printed  on 
fine  paper,  handsomely  and  substantial!}- 
bound,  and  illustrated  by  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  in  the  country.  See  the 
publisher's  advertisement. 
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Webstkr's  Unabridged.— Those  who 
have  yet  to  obtain  this  great  treasure  will 
find  it  enriched  with  a  new  feature,  viz: 
beautifully  colored  representations  of  the 
flags  of  the  nations  and  of  the  coats  of 
arms  of  the  different  states  of  this  world 
including  all  our  own.  This  feature  is 
really  an  interesting  study.  No  one  can 
use  Webster  long  without  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  words  of  the  Principal  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  who  says, 
**  It  is  a  whole  library  in  itself.  It  is  a 
mine  whose  treasures  I  solil^e  to  explore, 
that  when  I  go  to  it  for  a  word,  I  am 
constantly  lingering  to  study  it.  Ii%  defi- 
nitions and  word  histories  are  marvels  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy, 

Class-calleb. — ^We  have  been  show^n 
by  the  inventor,  Mrs.  O'Byrne,  of  Mil- 


waukee, a  little  piece  of  apparatus  which 
we  designate  as  a  {iass-caUer.  Having 
been  tested  by  one  of  our  city  teachers, 
it  is,  we  learn,  warmly  approved.  It  is 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  a  signal- 
bell,  or  any  other  expedient  used,  and  is 
simple,  convenient  and  inexpensive. 
We  recommend  teachers  and  boards  to 
examine  it 


The  Lawrence  CoUegian,  one  of  the 
neatest  and  best  conducted  of  the  college 
papers  on  our  exchange  list,  says  of  the 
JouBNAL.  "  It  has  become  to  be  almost 
an  indispensable  source  of  information 
concerning  all  the  latest  movements  and 
advances  in  the  educational  cause.** 


See  advertisement  on  8rd  page  of  cover. 


dSC  ^/v  40n  P^''  ^^y-  Affents  wanted.  AH 
wO  W  wa\j  classes  of  working  people  of  both 
sexes,  young  and  old,  make  more  money  at  work 
for  us,  In  tbelr  own  localities,  during  their  spare 
moments,  or  all  the  time,  than  at  anr  thing  else. 
We  oflTer  employment  that  will  par  handsomely 
for  every  hour's  work.  Full  particulars,  terms, 
&c.,  sent  f^ee.  Send  us  your  address  at  once. 
Don't  delay.  Now  is  the  time.  Don't  look  for 
work  or  business  elsewhere,untll  you  have  learned 
what  wp  ntr  r     G,  axTX^nv  s  f".i.^  ToTtlaBtlj  Mf>. 

BLCHETC;  BKi.1^  rorBfi>KT." 

J"ji:fiirt«,  Ctrtrti  J7UWCI,  Fir*  JlJisrfiw, 
TVivrr    Chtrkt^    CkkWM,   *iU      TuW^ 

JilJo>ii  ftbed  CaJmlnirni  RSt  rrs*. 


ADVERTISING  t  €beapt  Good:  SviU- 
mo^ic.— All  persons  who  contemplate  making 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  the  insertion  of  ad- 
vertisements, should  send  2S  eeats  to  Geo.  P. 
Rowell  ft  Co.,  41  Park  Bow  New  York,  for  their 
PAMPHLET-BOOK  hUntty-iwenth  edition),  con- 
taining lists  of  over  aOuO  newspapers  and  estimates, 
showing  the  cost.  Advertisements  taken  for  lead- 
ing papers  in  many  States  at  a  tremendous  reduc- 
tion from  publishers'  rates.   Get  the  book. 


NEW  BOOKS 

For  Grammar  Schools  and 
Academies. 

First  Lessons  in  Physiology, 

192  pp.  and  over  40  Engravings. 

First  Lessons  in  Nat.  Fhilos'y 

175  pp.  thirty-nine  Engravings. 

The  only  Elementary  works  of  the  kind  written 
specially  for  the  Upper  Grades  of  our  Common 
Schools.  Retail  price  $1.00*  Price  for  Intro- 
duction or  Examination,  60  cents. 

THE  CENTRAL  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

St.  IiOOlSt  H*. 


Kiddle  and  Schem's 

Cyclopedia  of  Education 


will  be  pviblislietl  by  E.  Steiger. 


AWARDED  TO  K.  BTCiaKA 
FOB  EXCF.LLJvWCK  OF 

Edncational  Publications. 
ParticuUr  sttentlon  in  invited  to  Ahn-Heim's  German  Serlen,  Ahn-Henn's  JPreneh  Serimf  sad 
n-«^3U's  German  EetiderB,  the  exctUence  of  which  is  signally  sttettted  by  their  extensive  introdmetwm 
withont  tbo  aid  of  any  Agents)  into  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Milwaukee,  Chicago. 
01«>veland.  Da>  tou.  Hartford.  Rochester,  and  over  GOother  cities— also  to  Douafs  BaHontU  Beaderm, 
Rnffolt's  Artthmrtim,  8ch<Hllei^s  Globes  znd  Reliff  Mapti,  and  to  Kindergarten  I4teraiHr§  voA 
Kinderyarten  GIflM,  —  Gertnan  Hooka  a  specialty.  Large  stock  on  hand.  Catalogues  sent  tntt, 
Xo  ArrJ'  in  ih/fuid.  ^^  SfeiyeT^  22  &  U  Frankfort  8tr..  NEW  YOBK. 
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Oberlln's   Labon  In  the  Ban  tie  U  Borhe, 
Mce. 


Al- 


This  extraordinaiy  man  was  the  patri- 
arch of  his  people.  He  was  their  law- 
giver,  at  least  by  the  force  ef  moral 
suasion,  as  well  as  their  pastor,  their 
temporal  not  less  than  their  spiritaal 
guide.  Notwithstanding  the  praise-wor- 
thy labors  of  his  excellent  predecessor, 
Mr.  Stouber,  he  found  them,  on  his  arri- 
val at  Waldebach,  still  sunk  almost  to  the 
lowest  level  in  the  scale  of  moral  and 
civil  existence ;  scarcely,  indeed,  superior 
to  the  brutes  in  any  thing  but  their  sus- 
ceptibility of  improvement. 

Their  ignorance  was  such  that  their 
very  school-masters  could  scarcely  any  of 
them  write,  and  many  could  not  read  with 
fluency;  and  as  to  a  knowledge  of  any 
thing  elfie,  they  were  nearly  as  ignorant 
as  so  many  statues.  Some  idea  of  their 
condition  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Professor  Halsey's 
** Memoirs  of  Oberlin."  "They  were 
alike  destitute  of  the  means  of  mental 
and  social  intercourse ;  they  spoke  a  rude 
paioU,  resembling  the  Lorrain  dialect,  and 
the  mCvlium  of  no  external  information; 
they  were  entirely  secluded  from,  the 
neighboring  districts  by  the  want  of 
roads;  the  husbandmen  were  destitute  of 
the  most  necessary  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  had  no  means  of  procuring 
them;  the  provisions  derived  from  the 
soil  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  even 
a  scanty  population  ;**  and  the  soil  itself 


had  so  far  deteriorated  by  use,  and  been 
so  often  swept  away  by  the  rain,  from 
the  rocks  it  covered,  that  fields  that  had 
formerly  yielded  from  120  to  150  bushels 
of  potatoes,  produced,  in  1767,  when 
Oberlin  went  to  the  Ban  de  la  Boche,  only 
from  20  to  50  bushels.  These  various 
causes,  which,  however,  may  all  be  traced 
to  ignorance  as  their  fruitful  mother,  had  ' 
resulted  in  a  degree  of  rudeness,  indi- 
gence, and  misery,  absolutely  appalling, 
and  which  rendered  the  task  of  improv- 
ing  them  one  of  extreme  difficulty^  and 
of  doubtful  issue. 

Nothing,  however,  could  deter  this  ex- 
cellent man  i^om  attempting  their  reform. 
He  entered  upon  his  work  with  the  zeal 
of  an  apostle,  and  prosecuted  it  with  the 
wisdom  of  a  sage,  and  the  patience  of  a 
devotee.  He  not  only  instructed  them  in 
religion  and  science,  but  he  taught  them 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
indoctrinated  them  practically  in  the 
deepest  principles  of  political  economy; 
and  he  had  the  happiness  Qf  beholding, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  most're- 
markable  change,  wrought  through  his 
instrumentality,  that  has  perhaps  ever 
occurred,  in  so  brief  a  space,  in  the  con- 
dition of  an  entire  people.  The  rude 
mountaineers  had  exchanged  their  wretch- 
ed hovels  for  neat  and  comfortable  cot- 
tages, and  their  scanty  rags  for  decent 
apparel ;  their  barren  rocks  had  been,  by 
the  transportation  and  deposit  of  soil 
upon  them,  converted  into  fruitful  flelli; 
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manufactures  of  various  kinds  had  been 
established ;  xk  nmall  but  prosperous  com- 
iiierce  had  Ijcen  commenced;  roads,  of 
which,  properly  speaking,  there  were 
none  bofore,  had  been  constructed — 
schools  estjiblished  and  perfected — an 
Agricultural  Society  formed,  and  numer- 
ous improvements  in  agriculture  intro- 
fluced— and  various  institutions  founded 
whicJi  liiark  a  somewhat  advanced  state 
of  ChrlsUsui  civilization;  and  industry, 
eontentment,  and  plenty,  smiled  through- 
out the  viilley,  and  cheered  the  abode  of 
every  toUiiger. 

'■^  Although  on  Oberlin's  first  arrival  in 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche,"  says  his  biograph- 
er, "  the  population  consisted  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  families  only,  it  increased 
In  the  cour&c  of  a  few  years  to  five  or  six 
hundred,  constituting  altogether  three 
rhonsand  houIs. 

*  To  pro\  ide  employment  for  so  great  a 
number  of  persons,  even  supposing  that 
five  huDdied  could  be  employed  during 
four  or  five  months  in  the  year  in  the  cul- 
tivaliou  of  hind,  and  that  one  third  were 
infants  aud  infirm  persons  incapable  of 
i^orkf  liecuinc  a  most  important  object, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of  va- 
rious biaiRthes  of  mechanical  industry, 
adapted  ttj  local  circumstances;  such,  for 
instance,  as  straw-platting,  knitting,  and 
dyeing^  with  the  plants  of  the  country. 
The  fonjiiT  was  introduced  by  an  invalid 
captain,  whose  gratitude  for  the  kind  re- 
ception he  met  with,  on  soliciting  the 
hospitaUiy  of  the  generous  pastor  of 
WaldeUttch,  induced  him  to  proffer  his 
services  in  furthering  the  views  of  his 
benefiictor,  by  instructing  the  young  per- 
sons ia  fu't  ivith  which  necessity  had  pre- 
viously made  him  acquainted. 

"  Besides  these  employments,  Oberlin 
had  succeeded  in  introducing  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  by  the  hand ;  and,  as  he 
gave  prlKGs  to  the  best  spinners  in  addi- 
tion to  Elicir  wages,  this  branch  of  indus- 
try for  a  time  succeeded  so  well  that  it 
once  gal  lied  for  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  and  from  one 
manufacturor,  the  emolument  of  thirty- 
two  thousand  francs — an  enormous  sum, 
coDsidtria^^  the  extreme  poverty  and  in- 


digence to  which  the  inhabitants  had 
just  before  been  subjected.  Weaving  fol- 
lowed, and,  notwithstanding  numerous 
obstacles,  promised  a  large  increase  of 
pecuniary  means;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
introduction  of  machinery  at  Schirmeck 
and  some  of  the  surrounding  Tillages, 
produced  an  entire  revolution  about  the 
time  the  preceding  letter  was  written,  de- 
prived them  of  this  source  of  mainte- 
nance, and  seemed  likely  to  reduce  them 
to  their  former  state  of  necessity  and 
want. 

"  During  this  emergency,  Mr.  Legrand, 
of  Basle,  formerly  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  attracted  to  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche  by  regard  and  affection 
for  its  pastor,  and  the  simplicity,  intelli- 
gence, and  integrity  of  hia  parishioners, 
persuaded  his  two  sons,  to  whom  he  had 
relinquished  business,  to  remove  their 
manufactory  of  silk  ribands  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Upper  Rhine  to  Foudai. 
believing  that  its  introduction  in  the 
Steinthal,  by  giring  employ  to  a  great 
many  hands,  would  become  not  only  an 
advantage  but  a  real  blessing  to  the  peas- 
antry there,  who  were  at  this  period  sadly 
in  need  of  work. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  through 
the  exertions  of  this  benevolent  and  high- 
ly respectable  family,  industry  and  hap- 
piness again  smiled  in  the  valley: — for 
whilst  the  introduction  of  the  silk  manu- 
factory caused  trade  to  be  carried  on  with 
renewed  vigor,  and  gave  employmeat  to 
several  hundred  hands,  it  was  attended 
with  another  great  advantage,  too  seldom 
experienced  in  great  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts; this  was  that  the  riband  looms 
were  distributed  about  the  houses  in  the 
different  villages,  so  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  the  children  could  remain 
whilst  at  work  under  the  eye  of  their  pa- 
rents, instead  of  being  exposed  to  the 
contaminating  influence  of  bad  example. 
"  *  Conducted  by  Providence,*  says  Mr. 
Legrand,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bar- 
on  de  Gerando,  *  into  this  remote  valley, 
I  was  the  more  struck  with  the  sterility 
of  its  soil,  its  straw-thatched  cottages,  the 
apparent  poverty  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  simplicity  of  their  fare,  from  the  con- 
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trast  which  these  external  appearances 
formed  to  the  cultivated  conversation 
which  I  enjoyed  with  almost  every  indi- 
uidual  I  met  with  whilst  traversing  its 
five  villages,  and  the  frankness  and  naivete 
of  the  children,  who  extended  to  me 
their  little  hands.  I  had  often  heard  of 
Pastor  Oberlin,  and  eagerly  sought  his 
acquaintance.  He  gave  me  the  most  hos- 
pitable reception,  and  anticipated  my 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  history  of  the 
little  colony,  whose  manners  had  surpris- 
ed me  so  greatly,  by  placing  in  my  hands 
the  annals  of  his  parish. 

"  'It  is  now  four  years  since  I  removed 
here  with  my  family ;  and  the  pleasure  of 
residing  in  the  midst  of  a  people,  whose 
manners  are  softened  and  whose  minds 
are  enlightened  by  the  instructions  which 
they  receive  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
more  than  reconciles  us  to  the  privations 
which  we  must  necessarily  experience  in 
a  valley  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  a  chain  of  surroimding  moun- 
tains." 

Behold  in  the  simple  annals  of  that  re- 
mote valley,  the  triumph  of  good  educa 
tion !  Contemplate  the  countless  blessings 
and  the  sublime  hopes  it  confers  upon  its 
possessors ;  blessings  which  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  below — hopes 
which  stretch  beyond  the  dark  and 
troubled  horizon  that  bounds  our  earthly 
prospects,  and  are  anchored  fast  to  the 
Eternal  Throne!  Read,  moreover,  this 
important  lesson — important  certainly  to 
tlie  political  economist — that  it  is  a  pecu- 
niary,  as  well  as  moral  gain,  to  any  com- 
munity where  it  is  enjoyed  I —  Wines'  Jlints 
on  Popular  Education. 

.         8«T«raI  Problems  In  QnMled  Sehool  Maatre- 
^  mest-ll. 

BY  E.  E.  WHITE,  EDITOR  OP  THE  >'ATIOXAL 
TEACHEB. 

(Paper  read  before  the  National  Educational  As- 
■ociation  at  Detroit,  Ang.  4, 1874.) 

III.  Another  problem  in  graded  school 
management  touches  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher,  and  may  thus  be  stated :  How  to 
subject  a  corps  of  teachers  to  effleient  super- 
vision and  not  reduce  them  to  operatives. 

The  adoption  of  a  definite  course  of 


study  with  subdivisions  correspon  Jiilg  to* 
the  number  of  classes,  all  following  eacif 
other  in  natural  order,  necessitates  thc\ 
mastery  of  each  of  the  successive  por^ 
tions  as  a  preparation  for  the  next  higher. . 
When  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of 
classes  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  oc 
cupy  several  schoolrooms  under  different 
teachers,  the  progress  and  attainments  of 
the  several  sections  of  each  grade  or  classi 
must  be  sufficiently  uniform  to  euab. 
them  to  come  together  in  the  upper  grades 
or  classes.  This  necessitates  a  degree  of 
uniformity  of  instruction,  and  it  is  just 
here  that  tJie  mechanism  of  the  graded  sys- 
tem touches  its  rery  UfCj  as  the  experience 
of  too  many  of  the  larger  cities  plainly 
shows.  To  secure  this  uniformity  of  in- 
struction the  course  is  mapped  out  in 
minute  details,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted 
to  each  part,  the  order  in  which  the  steps 
are  to  be  taken,  and  even  the  methods  of 
teaching,  are  definitely  and  authoritative- 
ly  prescribed.  As  a  result  the  teacher  is 
not  tree  to  teach  according  to  his  *'  con- 
science and  power,'*  but  his  high  office  h 
degraded  to  the  grinding  of  prescribed 
grists,  in  prescribed  quantities,  and  with 
prescribed  fineness— to  the  turning  of  tho 
crank  of  a  revolving  mechanism. 

The  supervising  principal  of  a  public 
school  in  a  large  city  once  said  to  the 
speaker:  " It  is  idle  to  ask  my  teachers 
to  read  professional  works.  Tliey  follow 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  look 
to  me  for  their  methods.  Their  ambition 
is  to  do  their  work  precisely  as  I  direct, 
and  they  do  this  without  inquiring  wheth- 
er my  methods  are  correct  or  incorrect. 
It  is  enough  that  I  prescribe  them."  It 
is  possible  that  this  may  be  an  extreme 
case,  but  it  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the 
system,  when  administered  as  a  mechan- 
ism. It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that 
this  prescribed  uniformity  in  both  the 
matter  and  method  of  instruction,  is  sub- 
versive of  all  true  teaching.  Carpets  may 
be  woven,  garments  made,  and  stone 
carved  by  pattern,  but  the  unfolding  and 
informing  of  a  human  soul  is  not  the 
work  of  operatives,  following  appointed 
forms  and  methods.  The  human  soul  is 
not  touched  by  the  revolving  coirs  of  me- 
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chanical  mclhods.  True  teaching  re- 
quires the  arlist*s  hand  and  the  artists* 
spirit.  Fruitful  methods  may  be  evoked ; 
thej  can  never  be  imposed.  They  must 
bear  the  impress  of  the  teacher's  imager 
and  pulsate  with  the  life  which  he 
breathes  into  them.  The  vital  clement  in 
every  method  of  instruction  is  wlial  the 
Uacher  puts  into  it^  and  hence  the  prime 
fact  in  every  school  is  the  teacher.  It  is 
not  enough  that  graded  schools  go  through 
with  the  forms  of  a  philosophic  course  of 
instruction.  The  knowledge  to  be  taught 
may  be  wisely  selected  and  arranged,  the 
successive  steps  may  follow  each  other  in 
natural  order,  and  the  entire  mechanism 
may.  be  so  perfect  that  the  revolving  cogs 
touch  cacli  other  with  beautiful  precision ; 
and  yet,  if  the  whole  be  not  vitalized  by 
true  teaching,  the  system  is  a  failure  as  a 
means  of  education.  The  one  essential 
condition  of  success  is  the  informing, 
vitalizing  spirit  of  free,  earnest  teachers; 
and  the  more  philosophical  the  system  of 
instruction  attempted,  the  more  essential 
is  this  condition.  A  routine  of  mere 
book  lessons  may  be  conducted  by  a 
blind  plodder  who  can  turn  the  crank 
and  tighten  the  screws,  but  a  system  of 
instruction,  having  for  its  grand  end  the 
right  unfolding  and  training  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  requires  the  insight,  the  inven- 
tion, the  skill,  the  inspiration  of  the  true 
teacher,  We  are  slow  in  learning  that 
philosophic  methods  of  teaching  are  prac- 
ticable only  to  those  who  have  some  in- 
sight into  their  principles.  The  oral 
teaching  in  our  schools  is  often  as  dead- 
ening as  the  old  text  book  drills.  Some 
of  the  object-lesson  teachers  out-Herod 
Herod  in  mechanical  teaching,  and  if  I 
were  obliged  to  choose  between  the  text- 
book grinder  and  the  crank-turner  of  pre- 
scribed object  lessons,  I  should  unhesita- 
tingly take  the  former,  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  have  something  to  grind ! 
But  how  can  this  difficulty  be  avoided 
in  a  graded  system  of  instruction  ?  How 
can  requisite  uniformity  be  secured  and, 
at  Uie  same  time,  the  teacher  have  neces- 
sary professional  freedom?  I  do  not 
assume  to  be  able  fully  to  answer  these 
questions. 


My  first  suggestion  is,  that  a  sharp  dis- 
crimination must  be  ms^de  heiyreenresuUs 
and  methods.  The  essential  thing  in  a  gra- 
ded system  is,  that  there  be  necessary 
uniformity  in  results  at  stated  periods, 
and  this  can  1)e  attained  without  denying 
the  teacher  freedom  in  his  methods.  This 
teacher  will  succeed  best  by  one  method 
and  that  teacher  by  another,  and  each 
should  be  left  iree  to  use  his  best  power. 
Another  suggestion  may  be  important. 
A  course  of  study  may  prescribe  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  work  for  each  school 
term  or  year,  or  as  a  condition  of  promo- 
tion,  but  the  stated  order  and  time  of  the 
subdivisions  should  be  merely  suggestive. 
Uniformity  should  be  required  only  so 
far  as  it  may  be  important  or  necessary. 
The  essential  result  in  a  graded  system  is, 
that  the  several  classes  of  the  same  grade 
come  to  the  examination  for  promotion 
with  like  attainments.  It  is  not  import- 
ant that  the  several  teachers  accomplish 
the  same  result  day  by  day  or  week  by 
week.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
the  attempt  to  parcel  out  primary  instruc- 
tion  and  tie  it  up  in  daily  or  weekly  pre- 
scriptions, like  a  doctor*s  doses.  This 
week  the  class  is  to  take  certain  tacts  iu 
geography ;  to  count  by  twos  to  fifty  (to 
sixty  would  be  a  fearful  sin!);  to  draw 
the  vertical  lines  of  a  cube ;  to  learn  to 
respect  the  aged,  etc. !  This  also  suggests 
the  folly  of  restricting  teachers  to  the 
work  laid  down  in  the  coarse.  One 
teacher  can  accomplish  more  than  another 
in  the  same  time,  and,  if  forbidden  to 
widen  her  instruction,  to  turn  into  new 
fields,  the  surplus  time  will  be  wasted  in 
useless  repetition.  A  scheme  of  study 
can  only  prescribe  the  minimum,  the 
essential  course.  Parallel  with  this,  and 
diverging  from  it,  are  lines  of  important 
knowledge,  which  the  teacher  should  be 
free  to  explore.  Moreover,  it  is  in  these 
very  diversions  from  the  beaten  path,  that 
the  most  valuable  instruction  is  often  im- 
parted. The  teacher  carries  into  them  an 
unusual  zeal  and  interest,  and  his  pupils 
are  thus  quickened  with  a  new  inspiration. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  in  this  suggestion, 
that  the  schools  are  supplied  with  well 
qualified  teachers  and  this  presupposes 
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that  they  have  received  necessary  profep- 
sional  preparation.  Wc  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  fact  that<^  essential  eondUion 
of  the  highest  success  of  American  schools  is 
the  thorough  normal  training  of  our  teachers. 

But  the  great  remedy  for  the  particular 
evil  under  consideration  is  intelligent, 
flexible  supervision.  Supervision  is  of 
doubtful  worth  when  it  exhausts  itself  on 
the  mere  mechanism  of  a  school  system. 
It  must,  of  course,  secure  uniformity  and 
system,  but  these  may  be  attained  without 
grooving  the  teachers*  instruction  or  sac- 
rificing their  professional  freedom  and 
progress.  An  experienced  superintencl- 
ent  once  remarked  that  his  chief  business 
w^as  to  keep  his  teachers  out  of  the  ruts. 
To  this  end  the  superintendent  must  be 
qualified  to  instruct,  inspire,  and  lead 
teachers  in  the  work  of  professional  im- 
provement, and  his  supervision  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  allow  free  investigation 
and  experiment.  It  is  true  that  a  corps 
of  teachers,  imbued  with  such  an  earnest 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress,  will  run 
in  no  one*s  groove,  but  what  is  thus  lost 
in  uniformity  will  be  more  than  made  up 
in  vital  teaching. 

IV.  A  fourth  problem  in  graded-school 
management  is  the  proper  adaptation  of  Hie 
system  to  the  needs  of  those  pupils  tcho  can 
give  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  scJiool  duties. 
"The  schools,"  says  a  leading  paper, 
"allow  no  divided  allegiance.  If  the 
boy  goes  to  school,  he  must  go  steadily, 
and  give  it  the  heart  of  the  working  day." 
No  provision  is  made  for  children  who 
must  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  labor. 
Hence  young  children  are  taken  out  of 
school  to  assist  in  household  duties,  to 
sell  papers  or  do  errands,  or  to  render 
other  assistance,  really  demanding  but  a 
portion  of  their  time.  Many  pupils  are 
withdrawn  from  school  at  a  very  early 
age  to  learn  trades.  They  are  too  young 
to  work  more  than  the  half  of  each  day, 
and  would  make  even  more  rapid  progress 
in  manual  labor  if  they  could  spend  the 
other  half  in  school.  But  the  doors  of 
the  public  schools  are  closed  against 
them.  They  must  choose  between  the 
shop  and  the  school,  and  the  necessity  of 
earning    a  living  as    early  as    possible 


scarcely  permits,  in  many  instances,  a- 
choice. 

The  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  ac- 
commodate this  class  of  pupils,  the  very 
class  which,  above  all  others,  needs  their 
advantages,  has  been  too  generally  ac- 
cepted  as  unavoidable.  Whenever  the' 
necessities  of  the  family  have  demanded 
any  portion  of  the  regular  school  hours, 
children  have  quietly  dropped  out  of 
their  classes,  and  the  schools  have  gone 
on  apparently  unconscious  of  their  ab- 
scence.  But  the  proposition  to  enact  laws 
compelling  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  has  raised  the  inquiry  whether 
the  schools  are  not  responsible  for  some^ 
of  the  absences  to  be  thus  corrected.  It 
is  urged  that  the  first  step  is  to  adapt  the 
schools  to  the  necessities  of  all  classes. 

As  a  means  to  this  end  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  public  schools  should  be 
organized  on  what  is  known  as  the  half- 
time  system— a  system  tried  with  encour- 
aging results  in  Europe  and  also  in  the 
primary  schools  of  several  cities  in  this 
country.  It  is  urged  that  the  uniting  of 
labor  and  schooling  is  the  true  idea,  that 
children  who  devote  their  whole  time  for 
eight  or  ten  years  to  schooling  are  not 
then  likely  to  enter  on  manual  labor  with 
much  enjoyment,  and,  besides,  that  labor 
and  schooling,  when  united,  assist  each 
other.  The  half-time  pupils  prove,  as  a 
rule,  as  apt  scholars  as  their  full-time 
classmates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
skilled  workers  than  their  unschooled 
work-fellows. 

These  considerations  have  certainly 
great  weight,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  adoption  of  the  half  time  system  in 
the  upper  grades  of  our  schools  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  desired  end.  A  great 
many  of  the  pupils  in  city  schools  would, 
not  engage  in  manual  labor  the  half  of 
each  day  were  the  half-time  system 
adopted.  If  in  school  only  half  of  the 
day,  they  would  spend  the  other  half  in 
idleness  or  on  the  streets,  and  some  in 
worse  places.  When  no  home  study  is 
required,  the  present  system  allows  some 
six  hours  a  day  and  every  Saturday  for 
labor  and  recreation.  This  is  found  to 
be  time  enough  for  many  children  to  do 
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all  tiie  work  that  is  provided  for  them. 
It  is  poi^aible  that  it  would  be  belter  if  all 
rmr  3  outli  bad  regular  work  the  half  of 
each  diij,  but  the  public  schools  can  not 
choDge  the  usages  of  society  in  this  re- 
apect,  Tliey  must  conform  to  what  is, 
rather  than  to  what  should  be. 

It  lia^  al^o  been  suggested  that  half-lime 
iscliooli  might  be  organized  for  working 
chiklren,  imd  that  the  present  system  be 
eontiiiut'd  fcir  others.  ^This  involves  not 
only  a  cbissification  but  a  separation  of 
childron  on  the  basis  of  manual  labor, 
and  we  have  already  quite  enough  of  this 
classj  principle  in  the  organization  of  our 
schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  diflSculty 
under  consideration  can  be  successfully 
met  \vitbo\it  organizing  separate  schools 
for  working  children.  What  is  needed  is 
to  make  tljc  course  of  study  and  require- 
ments of  our  schools  flexible  enough  to 
accommodate  this  class  of  pupils.  In- 
stead of  btdftime  schools,  I  would  sug- 
gctit  «  hidf-timt  course  of  study  in  all  grades 
above  the  primary.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
require  all  the  pupils  in  our  public 
Hichook  to  take  the  same  number  of  stud- 
ies and  advance  with  even  step  through 
the  coursi'.  This  procrustean  device 
mu!»t  be  given  up,  if  the  public  school 
system  \&  tu  do  its  full  legitimate  work  as 
an  agency  Tor  the  education  of  the  whole 
people.  In^itead  of  excluding  pupils  who 
e&ii  not  meet  all  the  conditions  of  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  course  of  elementary 
education,  it  must  provide  for  such  pupils 
the  bc^t  I'ducation  possible  under  the 
circumsiunees.  This  may  involve  some 
loss  in  iiDiformity  and  system,  but  there 
will  be  a  gain  in  usefulness — a  result  more 
important  tUan  mechanical  perfection  in 
clasi^iliciiiiou. 

The  four  great  problems  which  we  have 
thus  imperfectly  considered,  are  pre-emi- 
nently graded-school  problems,  having 
their  origljt,  so  to  speak,  in  the  element 
of  gradation.  Our  educational  problems, 
ix%  the  teaeber  problem,  the  study  prob- 
lem, the  ^i*x  problem,  etc.,  relate  alike  to 
both  graded  amd  ungraded  schools. 

It  lA  bopnl  that  I  am  not  understood  to 
condemn  Uie  graded  system,  for  the  very 
aim  of  tbts  paper  is  to  assist  in  making 


the  system  more  efficient  and  useful.  It 
is  also  hoped  that  I  am  not  understood  to 
intimate  that  the  defects  pointed  out  exist 
in  equal  degree  in  all  graded  schools.  I 
bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  gravity  of  these  problems  is  appreci- 
ated by  scores  of  superintendents  in  my 
acquaintance,  and  encouraging  progress 
has  been  made  in  their  practical  solution. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  have  aimed  more  to  state  guiding 
principles  than  to  solve  these  problems 
in  detail.  The  one  principle  I  desire 
specially  to  impress  is,  that  the  solution 
of  each  of  these  four  problems  is  found 
in  the  proper  sxibordination  of  the  demands 
of  the  graded  system  as  a  mechanism  to 
its  great  purpose  as  an  agency  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people — for  furnishing 
every  child  with  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion it  is  capable  of  receiving  in  the 
actual  circumstances  which  surround  it; 
in  the  proper  subordination  of  unformity 
and  system,  which  are  but  means,  to  the 
sublime  end  of  unfolding,  enriching,  and 
beautifying  the  human  soul — of  touching 
human  life  in  all  conditions  with  elevat- 
ing and  beneficent  power. 


WHEK  SHALL  WE  PBOHOTEl 

F.  W.  HEWE8,  PRIN.  SCHOOLS,  MEN  ASH  A. 

I  believe  the  general  custom  in  graded 
schools,  at  least  in  the  west,  is  to  make 
promotions  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term.  A  few,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends  promoting  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  term,  and  a  few  others  making 
the  spring  term,  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 

Teachers  and  school  boards  who  have 
adopted  these  different  customs,  have 
undoubtedly  had  what  they  considered 
good  reasons  for  such  judgment. 

As  I  think  the  subject  one  of  vital  im- 
portance, I  wish  to  present  a  few  thoughts, 
which  may,  perhaps,  illustrate  something 
of  that  importance. 

I  presume  the  general  custom  results 
from  the  practice  of  changing  teachers 
at  the  *'  long  vacation,"  and  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  earlier  years  of  all  graded 
schools,  no  fixed  course  of  study  is  por- 
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sued,  and  that  the  "new  teacher"  is  «r 
pected  to  reorganize  to  suit  himself. 

The  custom  thus  established  is  follow- 
ed through  the  succeeding  years  of  the 
growth  and  gradually  increasing  import- 
ance of  the  school.  Perhaps  few  of  our 
school  boards  have  ever  thought  that 
there  is  any  reason  for  changing  the  cus- 
tom, and  many  of  our  teachers  would  not 
have  it  changed,  as  it  would  seriously 
interfere  with  "hobbies  "  which  most  of 
have  in  some  form  or  other. 

Whenever  classes  or  grades  are  promot- 
ed, of  course  room  is  thereby  made  in 
the  lowest  or  primary  department  for  the 
admission  of  a  new  lowest  grade,  and  at 
that  time  ordyy  in  well  rcgalatcd  schools 
will  students  be  received  in  such  grade. 
In  this  feature  the  question  naturally 
suggests  itself.  At  what  time  of  the  school 
year  can  the  little  fellows  enter  school 
with  the  best  promise,  and  under  the  best 
•circumstances,  to  continue  throughout 
the  year  ? 

Certainly  not  in  the  fall,  for  before  they 
have  become  fairly  initiated,  the  cold 
weather  compels  (?)  many  of  them  to 
stay  at  home,  whereas  if  they  begin  with 
the  spring  term,  the  weather  will  not  pre- 
vent  continued  attendance,  and  after  a 
term's  experience  which  is  not  only  new 
but  at  best,  usually  somewhat  irksome, 
they  will  have  a  fine  rest,  and  be  better 
prepared  to  take  hold  of  the  work ;  and 
having  already  become  used  to  the  change 
from  home  to  school  rule,  do  not  find  the 
cold  weather  as  much  of  an  objection ; 
for  we  know  that  the  imagination  of  lit- 
tle people  as  well  as  of  their  parents,  is 
often  a  lively  element  in  increasing  real 
evils  to  say  nothing  of  wholly  creating 
those  not  real. 

But  following  out  the  thought  suggest- 
ed by  the  mention  of  the  rest  for  the  little 
ones,  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  Such  a  plan 
would  compel  a  like  break  in  every  class 
in  school,  and  would  not  the  provision 
for  a  *  fine  rest  for  the  little  ones  *  prove 
detrimental  in  some  of  our  departments, 
by  destroying  the  continuity  of  grade 
work  ? " 

I  answer,  I  think  not,  for  our  students 
:ire,  even  in  the  higher  grades,  but  chilch'enj 


and  if  doing  good  work  need  more  rest  ^ 
than  they  get.  V, , 

Who  has  not  noticed,  that,  on  the  plan, 
of  beginning  the  years  work  in  the  fill], 
students  in  even  the  higher  grades,  be- 
come "/a^^«i  ^7^ "  in  the  warm  weather 
of  the  spring  term  and  find  it  very  irk« 
some  indeed  to  finish  the  work  necessary. ' 
to  promotion  ?  whereas  experience  teaches, 
me,  that  entering  upon  a  new  years  woockj 
in  a  new  class  with  all  the  prompting9 
which  a  new  work  gives,  and  free  from 
the  harassing  anxiety  of  ^^paseing^^  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  students  make  the  spring 
term  more  profitable,  pass  it  more  pleas- 
antly,  and  leave  the  work  with  a  better, 
feeling  to  enjoy  the  vacation.  More  than  ^ 
this,  by  this  arrangement,  the  term  which 
closes  the  years  work  and  which  natural-  . 
ly  requires  the  most  severe  application,  . 
is  made  the  winter  term,  which  of  all  the 
year  is  most  favorable  for  close  hard 
study ;  and  to  this  hard  work  comes  the 
see4md  instead  of  the  third  term  of  contin- 
ued  effort  in  the  same  grade,  which  I  re- 
gard as  a  favorable  circumstance;  for 
there  is  less  liability  to  "lose  heart,'* 
because  as  I  have  already  said  the  third 
term  provides  new  work,  thus  giving  the 
student  the  powerful  incentives  always 
connected  with  pleasant  anticipation,  of 
a  desired  object  near  at  hand. 

A  matter  of  no  small  importance  in 
our  High  School  department  is  the  secur- 
ing of  uniformity  in  the  number  belong, 
ing. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  those  schools 
that  promote  in  the  fall  have  very  full 
rooms  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms, 
and  very  poorly  filled  ones  during  the 
spring  term,  owing  to  the  fact  that  non- . 
residents,  and  those  who  must  work  a 
part  of  the  year  enter  in  the  fall  and 
leave  in  the  spring.  Now  if  grades  are 
promoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
term  the  highest  department  receives  a 
class  which  compensates  for  the  falling 
off  in  numbers  just  mentioned,  and  in 
the  fall  the  incoming  of  transient  stu- 
dents does  not  make  the  rooms  overcrowd- 
ed, by  the  addition  of  a  new  grade  at  the 
same  time.  By  this  means  the  work  in 
such  liigher  department  is  more  evenly 
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divided,  and  in  like    proportion,  more 
profltable. 

Have  you  ever  fell  that  the  grumbler 
argument  that  too  much  money  is  expend- 
ed in  the  highest  department  upon  a  few 
students,  seems  to  gather  new  force  in  the 
spring  term  ?  Have  you  ever  looked  over 
your  many  empty  seats  with  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  as  you  contrasted  the 
spriiiig,  with  tue  fall  and  winter  terms? 
yf\y9X  is  here  said  of  the  uneven  attend- 
ance In  the  High  School  department  is 
inrersely  true  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
lower  departments,  for  the  spring  is  the 
time  when  the  younger  students  flock 
into  school,  especially  if  there  is  a  chance 
of  their  doing  a  final  terms  work,  and 
thereby  "squeezing  through"  into  a 
higher  grade. 

Another  feature  to  be  considered  is  the 
fact  that  in  most  high  schools  we  have  a 
few  students  who  do  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  course  outside  of  school,  while 
engaged  in  teaching  during  the  summer 
in  rural  districts,  and  attending  during 
the  fall  and  winter.  A  moments  thought 
shows  how  much  more  practicable  this 
manner  of  taking  the  course  of  study  be- 
comes,  by  studying  the  eaxUr  parts  of  the 
years  work  outside  and  being  in  school 
the  last  part  of  the  year  to  review  the 
first  and  finvik  with  the  class,  when  pos- 
sible errors  of  the  outside  study  may  be 
Corrected  instead  of  attempting  to  do  the 
IqM  tennis  work  away  from  teachers  and 
class. 

'   A  more  important  feature  of  tliis  whole 
matter  still  claims  our  attention. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  change 

pf  teachers  in  any  department  is  more  or 

less  detrimental,  and  this  is  especially 

the  case  in  a  change  of  principals. 

\     Whatever  will  reduce  this  tendency  to 

a  minimum  certainly  deserves  adoption. 

Beginning  the  school  year  with  the  spring 

term  provides  for  the  organizing  of  the 

new  classes  under  the  old  teachers  who 

iqiow  just  where  every  individual  student 

'  belongs,  and  hence  each  student  finds  his 

proper  place,  or  at  least  stands  a  much 

better  chance  of  finishing  it,  than  if  the 

,  organization  were  made  by  a  new  teacher 

•^frcr  a  vac.Uion  of  two  months,  which  of 


itself  would  make  it  much  more  difficult 
for  even  the  old  teacher  to  properly  clas- 
sify,  even  with  most  perfect  records;  for 
no  system,  well  applied,  is  entirely  inflex- 
ible, and  the  particular  cases  are  of  course 
much  more  easily  adjusted  while  the  cir. 
cumstanccs  are  all  fresh  in  mind. 

The  mere  mention  of  these  matters  is 
sufficient  to  convince  any  one  acquainted 
with  school  work,  of  the  correctness  of 
my  position. 

Add  to  the  better  organization  by  the 
old  teachers  the  correction  of  all  possible 
errors  of  such  organization,  and  the  full 
and  complete  settling  into  the  grades  on 
the  part  of  students  by  three  months 
work  in  new  classes,  and  we  have  our 
departments  in  such  shape  that  the  new 
teacher  has  but  to  call  the  roll  and  taking 
up  the  work  on  the  established  pro- 
gramme, his  classes  take  their  accustom- 
ed places,  and  the  work  moves  on  almost 
without  shock — because  the  new  teacher 
is  free  to  "  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel" 
wholly  for  the  advancement  of  his  pupils 
instead  of  losing  more  or  less  time  in  or- 
ganizing, and  then  being  distracted  with 
a  hundred  requests  to  go  into  this  class, 
or  that,  because  Kate  or  Johnny  is  there, 
and  **  I  think  I  can  keep  up  if  he  can/' 
"  I  was  in  her  class  last  year,"  &c.,  d:c. 
Nor  is  there  any  puzzling  over  the  organ- 
ization when  made  as  to  whether  it  is 
well  made,  and  the  teacher  now  has  two 
terms  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
school  before  promoting  and  newly  or- 
ganizing, and  who  will  say  that  he  is  not 
then  fitted  to  do  it  with  the  least  possible 
loss  to  the  school  ? 

On  this  plan  a  change  in  principal 
even,  cannot  work  harm,  to  the  school 
more  than  a  change  of  a  subordinate 
teacher,  and  lu  too  has  time  to  consider 
well  any  change  he  may  have  thought 
best  in  the  working  of  the  schools,  and 
such  consideration  will  always  tend  to 
modify  any  hasty  or  strongly  held  opin- 
ions,  so  as  to  secure  wise  adaptation  of 
such  opinions  to  the  work. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  plan  of  be- 
ginning the  school  year  with  January  as 
most  of  the  objections  to  the  fall  plan 
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hold,  with  a  somewliat  modified  force,  la 
that  case. 

As  every  question  has  ivio  sides  at  16ast, 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  practical 
thinkers  on  this  question. 


TOWNSHIP  HIGH  8CH00L8. 

The  school  law  attempts  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  township  high 
schools,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
attempt  is  a  very  meagre  one.  The  ques- 
tions arise,  what  is  the  design  of  the 
High  Schools  ?  What  the  relation  they 
sustain  to  the  commou-school  system? 
Do  they  add  anything  to  it?  Only  the 
cities  and  larger  villages  can  establish 
courses  of  study  and  evolve  high  schools. 
It  is  here  that  we  test  the  capabilities  of 
the  common-school  system ;  here  we  find 
it  in  its  most  perfect  development;  here, 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  amoug  pupils, 
and  the  greatest  interest  among  patrons. 
And  viewing  the  system  through  the 
work  of  ^e  graded  schools,  we  have 
reason  for  much  satisfaction  and  hope ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  viewing  it  through 
the  condition  of  the  country  schools,  the 
conclusion  is  overwhelming,  that  the  sys- 
tern  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  country  districts.  It  is  a  sad  comment 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  that  the 
status  of  the  district  schools  of  to-day,  is 
but  little  better  than  that  of  twenty  years 
ago. 

Now,  where  is  the  diflSculty  ?  Is  it  in 
the  public  school  system,  or  in  the  mode 
of  its  execution  ?  In  both.  The  system 
is  inadequate  in  its  application  to  country 
schools,  and  it  is  apathetically  executed 
as  far  as  it  goes.  The  better  success  of 
the  system  in  the  cities  and  larger  villages, 
is  due  more  to  the  Mpn<  de  corps  of  the 
teachers  and  intelligent  liberality  of  the 
patrons,  than  to  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  law.  Our  Normals  are  constantly 
turning  out  finished  teachers,  so  far  as  a 
course  of  instruction  and  preliminary 
training  can  make  them  so.  These  have 
a  professional  enthusiasm  and  ambition 
that  lead  them  to  seek  the  best  positions 
and  shun  the  lower  places;  and  the  result 
is  tliat  tlie  trained  and  experienced  teach- 
ers  gravitate  toward  the  cities  and  vil- 


lages,  where  their  worth  is  better  appre^^ 
ciated  and  compensated;  while  thacoan*'-^'] 
try  schools  are  turned  over,  in  too  many  y!^ 
cases,  to  the  untrained  and  inexperience^'  ';v^. 
—to  those  wishing  to  fill  out  a  hiatus  of  t  i^ 
unemployed  time,  and  those  who  desire 
to  remain  in  the  vocation  only  until  they  ' 
can  marry  out  of  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  faithful,  competent  and 
successful  workers  in  the  country  dis-  ■ 
tricts.  All  honor  to  them !  For  to  them 
we  are  indebted  for  whatever  of  excellence 
or  vitality  there  is  in  the  country  schoolsy 
How  the  standard  of  the  country  schools 
can  be  elevated ;  how  an  ts^il  de  corpt 
can  be  aroused,  are  problems  difficult  to 
solve,  and  I  shall  suggest  only  a  few 
means  of  bringing  about  improvement  in 
this  direction.  The  three-grade  certificate  . 
system,  explained  in  the  last  iSc7ioo2ma«^r, 
if  adopted,  would,  I  think,  be  an  import, 
ant  step  in  the  right  direction.  Another 
means,  and  the  most  important,  in  jnf 
estimation,  is  efficient  county  supervisioi^, 
of  which  I  hope  to  write  in  an  other  pa- 
per. 

Still  another  means,  and  I  believe  a 
yery  powerful  one,  though  of  somewhat 
limited  application,  is  the  establishment 
of  Township  High  Schools.  The  supe- 
riority of  city  schools  depends  upon  their 
graded  system  and  high-school  course. 
The  pupils  have  something  definite  be- 
fore them  to  work  for,  and  it  is  a  great 
stimulus  to  exertion.  They  will  stay  in 
the  schools  longer  and  work  harder  in 
view  of  graduation ;  and  many  pupils  will 
complete  the  course  for  the  sake  of  ob- , 
taining  a  diploma — for  the  honor  of  grad- 
uating— who  have  no  definite  line  of 
action  beyond  and  whom  no  other  con- 
sideration would  induce  to  remain  during' 
the  course.  We  wish  to  supply  a  similar 
motive  to  country  schools,  and  I  think  it 
can  be  done,  in  many  cases,  through  the 
township  high  schools.  Let  these  High 
Schools  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
other  schools  in  the  district  where  they 
are  located,  as  the  High  Schools  in  the 
cities  to  the  under  grades.  Of  course  the 
grading  could  not  be  as  full  in  any  case, 
as  in  the  city  schools;  and  in  some  local 
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ities,  on  account  of  the  sparseness  of  pop- 
ulation, tho  establishment  of  a  high  school 
would  be  impracticable.  In  many  thickly 
populated  districts,  there  are  small  vil- 
lages, often  centrally  located,  with  per- 
haps an  ungraded  graded  school,  in  which 
pupils  study  whatever  they  please,  as  long 
as  they  please,  and  without  having  any 

'.  definite  purpose  in  view.  Frequently  a 
large  per  cent,  of  the  attendance,  in  the 
higher  department  of  these  schools,  is 
composed  of  non-resident  pupils,  living 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve  miles  away, 
many  of  whom  are  fitting  themselves  for 
teaching,  and  to  whom  this  point  is  the 
most  accessible.  The  more  excellent  the 
school  and  the  more  extended  the  facil- 
ities, the  larger  and  more  permanent  will 
this  foreign  element  be,  and  it  can  always 
be  depended  upon  as  a  feeder  to  the 
school.  Kow  here  is  the  township  of  A. 
containing  a  dozen  schools,  including  the 
village  school  of  three  departments— 
which  village  we  will  suppose  to  be  cen- 
trally located.  The  village  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pupils; 
the  country  schools  aggregate  a  somewhat 
larger  number,  giving  an  average  of  20 
pupils  This  village  we  will  suppose  to 
have  no  "  manifest  destiny''  before  it  is  a 
city  of  note.  It  is  a  quiet,  moral  place, 
having  an  intelligent  class  of  inhabitants 
in  and  ground  it.  The  school  has  a 
higher  department,  but  no  regular  course 
and  no  marked  character  as  an  education- 
al force.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  give 
it  caste  or  reputation  abroad.  The  dis- 
trict schools  in  said  township  average 
poor^  being  good  places  to  dissipate  eight 
or  ten  years  of  valuable  time.  This  is 
the  present  status.  Well,  let  us  establish 
a  Township  High  School.  What  is  that  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  school,  having  a 
regular,  thorough  and  comprehensive 
course  of  study,  inferior  in  no  respect,  to 
the  High  Schools  of  the  large  cities,  un- 
less in  more  modest  pretensions.  In  the 
second  place,  it  will  become  the  means  of 
increasing  the  general  intelligence  and 
elevating  the  public  sentiment  of  the  sur- 
rdunding  communities;  it  will  increase 
the  average  school  attendance   greatly, 

/keep  the  pupils  longer  in  school  at  a  time 


of  vital  importance  to  them,  and  increase 
greatly  the  amount  of  work  of  all.  The 
school  will  assume  a  place  of  importance 
and  influence  at  once.  It  is  not  a  district 
affair — it  is  a  township  enterprise  of  the 
highest  educational  import.  It  is  design- 
ed to  be  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope, 
than  the  want  of  the  township  in  which 
it  is  located. 

Thirdly,  if  the  system  is  properly  de- 
veloped it  will  elevate  the  standard  of  the 
district  schools  of  the  township.  I  have 
said  the  High  School  and  the  other 
schools  of  the  township  should  be  con- 
nected, that  is,  the  country  schools  should 
be  preparatory  to  the  High  Schools,  thus 
becoming  feeders  to  them.  They  should 
advance  pupils  far  enough  to  enter  the 
High  School ;  but  there  should  be  no  ad- 
missions into  the  High  School,  except 
upon  examination  by  the  Principal  or 
Board  of  Education.  This  system  would 
furnish  these  pupils  a  motive  for  regular- 
ity and  application  that  they  do  not  now 
have— they  would  have  a  definite  end 
now  to  work  for — admission  into  the 
High  School.  And  a  large  number  of 
these  pupils  would  be  seized  with  an  am- 
bition to  graduate,  and  they  would  do  it. 
And  while  these  schools  are  preparing 
material  for  the  High  School,  this  insti- 
tution should  be  preparing  teachers  for 
these  schools.  A  training  class  should  be 
constantly  connected  with  the  High 
School,  from  which  trained  and  cultured 
teachers  could  be  chosen  to  supply  the 
subsidiary  schools,  and  thus  the  educa- 
tional demand,  though  of  a  higher  grade 
than  ever  before,  could  be  supplied  at 
home.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind, 
where  the  establishment  of  a  High  School 
is  practicable,  that  a  great  awakening 
will  ensue,  in  educational  interests,  as  a 
result.  It  will  first  seize  upon  the  chil- 
dren, and,  through  them,  arouse  the  more 
apathetic  parents.  The  idea  of  graduaJting, 
iG  most  children,  is  fascinating,  and  this 
idea  will  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  money 
side  of  the  enterprise.  Admitting  a  High 
School  to  be  desirable,  will  it  pay  ?  In 
the  first  place,  we  need  no  $40,000  edifice ; 
a  modest,  plain  building,  intelligently  or- 
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ranged,  is  better  far  than  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  useless  ornamentation.  And  in 
many  places  a  building  is  already  at 
hand,  in  the  shape  of  a  school  house,  of 
two  or  three  departments,  which,  with 
slight  alteration,  will  answer  at  flr^t. 
The  expense  of  running  the  district 
schools,  will  be  lessened  inasmuch  as 
they  can  be  taught  altogether  by  women. 
Then  much  of  the  assistant  teaching  in 
the  High  School  may  be  done  by  mem- 
bers  of  the  training  classes,  free  of  ex- 
pense to  the  district.  Kor  is  this  all. 
The  high  character  of  the  High  School, 
would  call  in  foreign  pupils,  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  make  this  a  constant  and 
considerable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
school.  Further  tlian  this,  every  man's 
real  estate  would  be  enhanced  and  the 
annual  profits  of  all  legitimate  kinds  of 
business,  would  be  largely  increased. 
****** 

— A.  M.  Chadwick,  in  the  Ills,  8e?ioolmaitter. 

^  ■ » 

GHIHESB  A8TR0N0HT. 

China  furnishes  us  with  the  most  an- 
cient observations  of  which  we  can  make 
any  use  astronomically.  The  earliest 
eclipses  of  which  we  have  any  mention 
can  only  serve  the  purposes  of  chronol- 
ogy, on  account  of  the  vague  manner  in 
which  they  are  reported.  But  tliese 
eclipses  prove  that  the  epoch  of  the  Em- 
peror Yao  was  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before  our  era.  Astronomy  was 
cultivated  in  China  as  a  basis  of  religious 
ceremonies.  The  calendar  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  eclipses  were  important 
objects,  for  which  they  had  created  a  tri- 
bunal of  mathematics.  They  observed 
the  meridian  shadow  of  the  gnomon  at 
the  solstices,  and  the  passage  of  the  stars 
over  the  meridian.  They  measured  the 
time  by  clepsydras,  or  water-clocks. 
They  determined  the  position  of  the 
moon  with  reference  to  the  stars  at  its 
eclipses,  by  which  they  determined  the 
position  of  the  sun  and  the  solstices  with 
reference  to  the  stars.  They  had  even 
some  instruments  suitable  for  measuring 
angular  distances  between  the  stars.  By 
these  means  united  they  discovered  that 
a  solar  year  exceeds  by  a  ciuarter  of  a  day 


three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  Their 
year  began  at  the  winter  solstice ;  their 
civil  year  was  lunar ;  and  to  make  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  civil  and  solar 
year  they  made  use  of  nineteen  solar 
years,  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  lunations,  the  same  period 
which  Callippus  introduced  into  the 
Greek  calendar  more  than  sixteen  centu- 
ries later. 

Their  months  were  alternately  twenty- 
nine  and  thirty  days;  their  lunar  year 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  conse- 
quently too  short  by  eleven  and  one  fourth 
days ;  in  the  year  when  the  number  of 
days  exceeded  a  lunation  they  intercalated 
one  month .  They  had  divided  the  equator 
into  twelve  immovable  signs  and  into 
twenty-eight  constellations,  in  which  they 
determined  the  position  of  the  solstices. 
The  Chinese  had  instead  of  a  century  a 
cycle  of  sixty  years,  and  a  cycle  of  sixty 
days  instead  of  a  week ;  the  small  cycle 
of  a  week  or  seven  days  was  known  to 
them  in  the  earliest  ages,  as  to  all  other 
nations  of  the  East.  The  division  of  the 
circumference  in  China  was  always  sub- 
ordinated to  the  length  of  a  year,  so  that 
the  sun  described  exactly  one  degree  per 
day;  but  the  divisions  of  the  degree,  of 
the  day,  and  of  all  weights  and  measures 
were  decimal ;  and  this  example,  set  by  a 
great  nation  and  in  use  for  four  thousand 
years,  shows  its  advantage  over  all  other 
methods  of  enumeration,  and  accounts 
for  its  extreme  popularity. — (From  May 
*^ITome  and  School,''^  LouisvilUy  Ky.) 

LENGTH  OF  SEBYIGE  OF  TEACIIEKS. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
calioTiy  I  find  the  report  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Teacher's  Associ- 
ation, at  which  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard University,  lectured  on  "  Wise  and 
Unwise  Economy  in  Schools."  One  of 
his  points  is  reported  in  your  columns  as 
follows : 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  employ  au  undue 
proportion  of  women  teachers : — women, 
as  a  rule,  stop  teaching  upon  marriage, 
and,  being  weaker  than  men,  are  more 
apt  to  be  worn  out  by  the  fatigue  of 
teaching,  and,  with  some  of  them,  teach 
ing  is  not  a  life-work,  as  it  ouglit  to  be, 
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but  a  temporary  resort,  on  the  way  to  an- 
other mode  of  life." 

As  this  remark  is  quite  contrary  to  my 
own  observation,  and  as  I  have  sometimes 
found  that  President  Eliot  speaks  from 
less  extensive  observation  of  the  facts 
^hen  discussing  public  schools  than 
when  speaking  of  colleges,  I  have  been 
led  to  a  careful  examination  of  those 
statistics  on  the  subject  within  my  reach. 
These  consist  of  the  school  records  as  to 
the  length  of  service  on  the  part  of  teach- 
'  ers  in  the  schools  of  Newport,  R.  L,  where 
I  am  a  member  of  the  school  committee. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  at  pres- 
ent  employed  by* this  city  is  40.  Average 
length  of  service,  7.62  years. 

The  whole  number  of  men  employed  as 
teachers  is  5 ;  of  these,  one  has  served  12 
years ;  three,  2  years  each ;  one,  less  than 
one  year.    Average,  8.8  years. 

The  whole  number  of  women  employed 
as  teachers  is  85.  Of  these,  three  have 
served  21  years  each ;  one,  17  years ;  one, 
15  years ;  one,  14  years ;  three,  18  years ; 
one,  12  years;  one,  11  years;  three,  10 
years ;  two,  9  years ;  one,  8  years ;  one,  7 
years;  three,  6* years ;  one,  5  years;  four, 
^  4 years;  two,  2  years;  six,  one  year,  or 
less.  (Several  of  these  last  were  appolnt- 
^  ed  to  teach  new  schools  opened,  or  new 
branches  of  instruction  introduced  with- 
in  the  year.j    Average,  8.17  years. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average 
length  of  service  of  women,  in  the  New- 
port schools,  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
men.  I  am  confident  that  almost  any 
town  or  small  city  in  New  England 
would  yield  a  similar  result,  even  If  not 
quite  so  overwhelming.  The  facts  in 
^  Boston  might  possibly  be  the  other  way, 
simply  because  the  statistics  of  male 
teachers  is  there  remarkably  favorable 
and  may  tempt  men  to  remain  more  per- 
manently. On  the  other  hand,  the  low 
wages  paid  women  have  quite  as  import- 
ant an  influence  in  promoting  irregular- 
ity as  has  matrimony  or  ill-health.  I 
know  very  excellent  teachers  of  both 
sexes  whose  merits  have  secured  their 
promotion  into  business  more  lucrative. 
':^  A  lady  who  is  head  book-keeper  in  a 
b;'   large   manufacturing    establishment    in 


Rhode  Island,— having  men  as  clerks  un- 
der her,— told  me  that  she  gave  up  teach- 
ing  because  the  other  profession  was 
more  profitable;  instead  of  earning  $500, 
she  earned  $1,000.  Of  course,  the  labor 
of  women,  like  that  of  men,  is  subject  to 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply ;  but  the 
variety  of  employments  open  to  women 
being  less,  they,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves and  for  Mr.  Eliot's  argument,  arc 
apt  to  remain  in  one  place  not  merely  as 
long  as  men,  but  longer. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  I  think  that 
President  Eliot  has  been  led  into  error. 
He  sees  that  some  women  take  up  teach- 
ing temporarily,  or  are  interrupted  in  it 
by  matrimony  or  ill-health;  but  he  fails 
to  observe  that  a  still  larger  proportion 
of  male  teachers  take  up  the  occupation 
only  for  a  year  or  two,  after  leaving  col- 
lege, on  their  way  to  a  profession.  These 
will  certainly  be  teachers  for  a  year  or 
two  only;  whereas  women,  if  not  mar- 
ried, will  be  likely  to  remain  teachers  for 
many  years.  Thid  goes  far  to  explain  Mr. 
ElioVs  rather  hasty  inference. 

In  every  place  where  I  have  served  as 
school  committee  (three),  the  male  teach- 
ers have  been,  as  a  general  rule,  of  this 
last  class.  Even  the  High  School  prin- 
cipals have  generally  held  office  but  a  few 
years,  and  have  then  studied  for  the  bar 
or  for  the  ministry.  Our  High  School  in 
Newport  has  had  five  difierent  principals 
during  the  ten  years  I  have  lived  here, 
while  the  same  assistant-teacher  has  re- 
mained throughout.  She  has  been  the 
constant  and  permanent  element  in  the 
school,  amid  all  these  changes ;  and  I  can 
remember  a  precisely  similar  pleasing 
combination  in  each  of  the  two  other 
towns  where  I  have  served  on  the  school 
committee.  I  had  supposed  it  a  settled 
principle,  in  New  England,  since  Horace 
Mann's  day,  that  women  were  employed 
as  teachers  not  merely  for  economy,  but 
from  a  recognized  fitness.  If  this  view 
is  to  be  overthrown,  it  must  be  by  sti^nger 
arguments  than  those  advanced  by  Presi- 
dent  Eliot.— T.  W.  Higginsox,  in  S.  E. 
Journal  of  Education. 


Boi>Ks  are  instruments  of  self-cnlture. 
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No  single  sign  is  more  indicative  of  the 
advance  of  teaching  as  a  profession  tlian 
the  rapid  progress  during  the  past  ten 
years  of  educational  journalism.  The 
school  journal  of  the  past  was  a  monthly 
magazine  containing  thirty  or  forty  pages 
of  weak  theorizing,  poorly  printed  on 
cheap  paper.  It  was  always  the  *'organ" 
of  some  superintendent  or  association, 
was  edited  in  the  spare  moments  of  some 
hard.worked  teacher,  and  was  subscribed 
for  as  a  matter  of  duty.  The  total  ex- 
penses averaged  perhaps  sixty  dollars  a 
month ;  the  total  income,  including  book 
puffs,  possibly  fifty.  The  missing  hun- 
dred was  annually  made  up  either  by 
subscription  or  by  contribution  of  those, 
whose  names  appeared  as  editors;  and 
when  these  sources  failed,  the  publica- 
tion ceased. 

Of  the  scores  of  journals  thus  managed, 
a  few  have  survived,  have  advanced  with 
the  times  in  labor,  in  enterprise,  and  in 
outlay,  and  are  to-day  excellent  period- 
icals. Of  these  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly^  better  known  to  us  as  the  Na- 
tional Teacher^  is  one  of  the  best,  the  last 
number  completing  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Mr.  Whitens  editorship.  The  PennsyU 
tania  School  Joumdl^  the  Wisconsin  Joub- 
NAL  OF  Education,  and  the  Illinois  School- 
master  are  worthy  to  be  named  together 
and  to  be  read  by  every  teacher. 

But  the  day  of  local  magazines  is  over, 
and  school  newspapers  are  taking  their 
places.  These  require  more  capital,  more 
labor,  more  influence ;  and  the  three  are 
obtained  by  consolidating  sereral  weak 
journals  into  one  which  shall  combine 
the  strength  of  all.  By  publishing  in 
newspaper  form  an  edition  of  several 
thousand,  the  new  journal  is  thus  enabled 
to  furnish  more  and  better  material  at  a 
lower  price.  Notable  illustrations  of  th  is 
are  the  New  England  Journal  of  Edtieation, 
which  is  heir  of  the  five  lately  existing 
New  England  school  journals ;  the  Neio 
York  School  Journaly  in  which  are  united 
three  New  York  city  educational  period- 
icals ;  and  the  SeTiool  BalUtinj  which  has 
already  swallowed  up  the  New  York  State 


Eduemtional  Journal,  ami  U  calLing,  lik» 
Oliver  Twist,  for  mon*.  The  demand  for 
news,  for  pith  and  pungency ;  far  what  is 
considered  readable  nowa^dajs,  is  thiH 
well  met;  and  at  once  k^nvc^  us  lei^^ure  to 
discover  another  warn.  Can  we  have  a 
science  of  pedagoguy  V  Cim  we  have  cer- 
tain principles  laid  down  la  cement,  upon 
which  we  can  build ;  but  which,  we  shall 
never  need  disturb  ?  Cnnwe  hnvea  me- 
dium for  discussion  of  sui^h  principles 
by  men  who  think  tor  men  who  think  f 
Can  we  have,  in  short,  a  medium  which 
shall  do  for  educatiou  wliat  tl&c  (lunrtcrly 
reviews  have  done  fur  literature  r 

We  have  examined  the  Brooklyn  Jour- 
nal of  Education  for  April  with  reference! 
to  this  possibility.  It  is  nearly  double 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  magazine.  It  i» 
handsomely  printed  ou  well  cluJiicn  pa- 
per, and  its  articles,  if  not  all  of  tliem  up 
to  the  standard  we  have  in  mind  (and  the 
second  and  fourth  ar<i  not  by  any  means) 
are  indicative  of  good  things  in  ihv  future* 
The  general  make- up  of  the  journal  U 
admirable;  good  judgment  and  good 
taste  are  everywhere  manifest;  and  we 
shall  look  with  confidence  to  future  Is- 
sues for  articles  of  breadth  anti  depth 
and  character,  and  more  cxcluaively  ped- 
agogical than  the  excellent  contributions 
to  the  Western,  of  St.  Louis.— **^raflM*/? 
Standard. 


MUSIC  ON  THK  HLACKDaiHA* 

Lessons  in  music  written  on  the  black- 
board the  moment  Uvey  are  wanted  are 
always  more  interesting  to  pupils  than 
such  as  are  contaioed  iu  a  book.  The 
teacher  should  accui^tom  hunself  to  write 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  should  de- 
pend more  upon  the  t>1aekhoard  lesson gi 
than  upon  any  other:-,  Tlie  board  should 
have  the  lines  of  tlic  staff  painted  upon 
it,  so  as  to  save  the  time  of  the  teacher. 
The  staflf,  without  clefs,  should  also  be  m 
cut  into  the  slates  of  the  pupiiii  that  It 
may  always  be  ready  for  use  when  ttiey 
are  called  upon  to  write  what  is  BUng,  ss 
well  as  to  sing  what  is  written.  The  time 
which  is  occupied  in  writing  a  lesson  is 
not  lost  in  a  well  reijulated  school,  for  Iho 
pupils  will  watch  the  movemenli  of  the 
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,teacher  with  interest,  and  will  examine 
each  note  and  character  as  it  is  written. 
It  may  also  at  times  be  desirable  for  the 
teacher  to  have  his  pupils  name  the  tones 
88  he  writes  them.  No  written  lessons 
can  possibly  do  away  with  the  necessity 
fbr  the  blackboard.  If  all  the  teachers 
Tn  the  world  should  set  themselyes  to 
writing  lessons,  and  all  the  printers  in  the 
World  should  be  employed  to  print  them, 
and  all  the  shops  should  be  Ml  of  the 
books  containing  them,  and  all  the  pupils 
In  the  world  should  have  all  the  money 
in  the  world  with  which  to  purchase  all 
'the  books  of  printed  lessons  in  the  world, 
and  every  pupil  should  be  furnished  with 
\  a  copy  of  every  book  that  was  ever  print- 
ed,  still  the  necessity  for  the  blackboard 
would  remain.  It  might  indeed  be  su- 
perseded in  part  by  a  sufficiency  of  print- 
ed lessons,  so  far  as  practical  vocal  exer- 
cises are  concerned ;  but  yet  of  these  it 
can  never  be  given  up  by  a  good  teacher ; 
but  even  if  it  were  given  up  for  these,  it 
would  still  be  needed  constantly  for  the 
iliastration  of  such  subjects  as  will  be 
Constantly  coming  up  in  teaching.  The 
idea  of  giving  up  the  blacboard  is  pre- 
jposterous,  and  any  one  who  entertains  the 
thought  of  doing  without  one  proves  con- 
xlusively  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  a 
good  practical  teacher.  Perhaps  our 
language  on  this  point  may  appear  to  be 
strong,  but  surely  there  is  no  subject  on 
which  we  feel  a  greater  degree  of  certain- 
ty than  this.  That  the  blackboard  is  an 
-  indispensable  requisite  in  every  well  fur- 
nished school  room,  whatever  be  the 
subject  taught,  is  the  concurrent  testimo- 
ny  of  all  good  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  all  departments  of  school 
teaching.  It  is  needed,  too,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  course ;  it  is 
not  to  be  used  for  a  few  of  the  first  les- 
sons, and  then  to  be  given  up ;  its  use  is 
never  to  be  wholly  discontinued. — 71  F, 
Setoard. 


The  Word  Method. — ^The  wrestling 
between  Mr.  Webb  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Famham  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
schools,  as  to  which  is  the  author  of  the 
rfamous  word- method  still  goes  on.    It  is 


probable  that  now  that  the  word-method 
has  become  so  universally  successful  in 
teaching  young  children,  that  the  honor 
of  first  discovering  it  is  looked  upon  as 
distinction.  It  is  only  failure  to  keep 
pace  with  professional  progress,  and  in 
fact  absolute  stolidity  that  still  adheres  to 
the  old  a  b  c  method  and  its  senselesfs 
accompaniment,  ba  be  bi  bo  bu. 

The  Home  dh  School  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Pestalozzian  Primmer,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1827,  recom- 
mended  that  whole  words  instead  of 
disconnected  letters,  should  be  first  taught 
to  the  child.  The  plain  reason  for  this  is 
that  words  represent  ideas,  while  letters 
do  not,  hence  letters  are  meaningless  to  & 
child. 

Also  that  M.  Jacotot  issued  a  French 
primmer  that  same  year  in  w^hich  he  re- 
commended that  children  write  in  manu- 
script style  from  the  first,  and  then  he 
gives  the  following  to  the  teachers  who 
did  not  believe  in  his  method :  "  Let  them 
laugh  at  our  method  of  teaching  to  read 
by  words ;  do  not  waste  time  by  attacking 
their  ba  be  bi  bo  bu,  but  pass  to  the  sec- 
ond lesson."  Mr.  Webb,  or  Mr.  Farnham 
you  should  have  published  your  system 
th  irty.fi  ve  years  sooner. — Iowa  SehoolJonr. 


The  Lake-Basins  of  the  West. — In  a 
memoir  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  on  "  The 
Ancient  Lake-Basins  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tain Region,**  published  in  the  Amerieai* 
Journal  of  Science,  the  formation  of  these 
basins  is  traced  back  to  different  epochs 
of  Tertiary  time  on  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  tauna  peculiar  to  each.  The  old- 
est of  these  Tertiary  lake-basins  are  of 
Eocene  age.  The  first  discovered  and 
best  known  of  these  Eocene  lake-beds  is^ 
the  Green  River  basin,  lying  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Wasatch  range, 
in  the  depression  now  drained  by  the 
Green  River.  The  fauna  entombed  in 
this  Eocene  lake  indicates  a  tropical  cli- 
mate— tapiroid  mammals,  monkeys,  croc- 
odiles, lizards,  serpents.  The  author  cites, 
as  an  example  of  the  Miocene  basins,  an 
ancient  lake  bed  lying  north  of  the  Black 
Hills.  The  fauna  there  discovered  indi- 
cates a  climate  much   less  tropical  than 
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that  of  the  Eoceue  lakes,  as  is  seen  in  the 
absence  of  monkeys,  and  scarcity  of  rep- 
tilian life.  At  the  close  of  the  Miocene 
a  subsidence  took  place  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  A  great  Pliocene  lake  was 
thus  formed  directly  over  the  Miocene 
basin  just  mentioned,  having  nearly  the 
same  boundaries  on  the  north  and  west 
(Black  Hills  and  Rocky  Mountains),  but 
extending  much  farther  east,  and  stretch- 
ing  south  nearly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  fauna  of  this  lake-basin  indicates 
a  warm,  temperate  climate.  The  more 
common  mammals  are  the  mastodon, 
rhinoceros,  camels  and  horses,  the  latter 
being  especially  abundant.— Po/wiZar  Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


qualifications  were  the  best  the  country 
can  furnish. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood, I  would  say,  I  would  not  use  the 
funds  referred  to  if  we  can  get  the  money 
to  carry  on  the  lectures  elsewhere ;  but  if 
not,  let  the  Institutes  and  Academy  teach- 
ers^ classes  go,  and  give  us  the  lectures 
instead.— TAtf  Behoci  BuOetin. 


How  to  Hecare  a  Hifher  Staadard  of  ^aaltflra- 
tloa  of  Teaelien. 

In  an  article  in  the  August  number  of 
the  JSdueational  Journal  for  1874,  we  pro- 
posed, as  one  method  of  obtaining  the 
above  result,  that  a  system  of  lectures  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
masses  on  the  importance  of  educating 
the  youth  of  the  land. 

Our  reason  for  thinking  this  would  be  a 
good  plan,  is  because  the  masses  control 
the  schools.  We  educate  the  masses  on 
political  subjects  because  they  have  votes 
which  decide  political  questions ;  but  in 
school  matters  they  have  the  vote  without 
the  intelligence  to  use  it  Judiciously,  and 
no  effort  is  made  to  educate  them.  But 
Instead  thereof  we  cry  out  against  the 
poor  teacher  who  already  comes  up  to  the 
demand  of  those  who  control  the  school 
interest 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  page  26,  we  find 
that  the  amount  expended  for  Teachers' 
Institutes  foots  up  $21,085.71.  Add  to 
this  amount  some  $15,000  more  paid  to 
academies  for  instructing  teachers*  clcueesy 
and  we  have  a  sum  large  enough  to  em* 
ploy  several  of  the  first  lecturers  and 
public  educators  in  the  State,  whose  elo- 
quence would  stir  up  the  masses  of  the 
rural  districts  so  that  no  compulsory  ed- 
ucation laws  would  be  needed,  and  no 
teacher  would    be    tolerated    unless  his 


"It  is  indubitable  that  everything  im- 
presses man  either  formingly  or  improv. 
ingly;  so  that,  I  think,  not  merely  an 
assembly  of  people  and  of  books,  and 
great  electric  effusions  in  his  heaven's 
equator  discompose  him,  but  also  that 
damp  weather  unnerves  him,— hence  it  is 
certain  that  no  man  can  take  a  walk 
without  bringing  home  an  influence  on 
his  eternity;  every  spur,  every  star  of 
heaven  and  of  knighthood,  every  beetle, 
every  trip  or  touch. of  the  hand  as  cer- 
tainly engraves  itself  upon  us,  as  the 
gentle  dewdrop,  or  the  hanging  of  a  mist 
affects  the  granite  mountains.  But  just 
as  certainly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  this  as- 
sertion necessary:  'that  the  strength  of 
every  impression  depends  on  our  condi- 
tion yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow.'  " 
— RicMer, 

C'aaM*  of  th«  Early  Withdrawal  of  Pupllw. 

These  causes,  so  far  as  the  school  man- 
agement is  concerned,  may  be  assigned  to 
two  classes — the  unavoidable  and  the 
avoidable. 

Of  the  unavoidable  causes  may  be 
named,  first,  Poverty.  Many  parents  are 
compelled  by  this  reason  to  withdraw 
thir  children  f^om  school  as  soon  as  their 
services  begin  to  have  a  pecuniary  value. 
Second,  Indifference — a  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  privilege  of  free 
education,  on  the  part  of  the  most  igno- 
rant and  vicious  parents.  Third,  Lack  of 
parental  control— e^  cause  closely  allied  to 
the  preceding,  and,  like  it,  resulting  in  a 
large  amount  of  truancy  and  absentee 
ism. 

Of  the  avoidable  causes  may  be  named : 

First.  Defeetwe  organization  and  grading. 
This  cause  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
remove  by  a  system  of  more  frequent  pro- 
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motions.  The  fact  that  a  pupil  who,  from 
any  cause  failed  of  promotion  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year,  was  placed  in  a  class  a 
year  behind  the  one  to  which  he  should 
have  been  advanced,  resulted  too  often  in 
his  withdrawal  from  school.  We  have 
been  working  for  the  past  year  into  a 
system  of  term  promotions  by  which 
such  pupils  will  be  set  back  but  one-third 
of  a  year.  This  plan  promises  success, 
so  far  as  our  circumstances  of  territory 
and  population  will  allow  it  to  operate. 
In  the  more  central  districts,  where  the 
grading  of  the  schools  is  most  nearly 
perfect,  it  can  be  carried  out  without  dif. 
ficult}'.  In  the  less  central  districts, 
where  wc  arc  obliged  to  have  schools 
composed  of  more  than  one  grade,  the 
multiplication  of  classes  which  would 
result,  presents  an  obstacle  that  can  not 
be  removed,  save  by  sending  pupils  to 
schools  at  inconvenient  distances.  So  far 
iis  possible,  however,  the  plan  is  being 
tested,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  when  it  coines 
to  be  understood  by  parents,  many  pupils 
will  be  saved  to  our  schools  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  withdrawn. 

Second.  Injudicious  disdpHne.  This 
cause,  whether  It  arise  from  a  lack  of  ex- 
perience, a  lack  of  ability  to  comprehend 
and  deal  with  human  nature  as  it  is  man- 
ifested in  boys  and  girls,  or  a  lack  of  the 
spiritual  graces  which  win  the  confidence 
and  love  of  pupils,  result  in  frequent 
withdrawals. 

Third.  Want  of  sympathy  a?id  co-opera- 
tion beticeen  teachers  and  parents.  Else- 
where in  this  report  will  be  discussed  the 
relations  of  teachers  and  parents,  with  a 
view  to  some  suggestions  toward  the  ame- 
lioration of  this  cause  of  withdrawal. 

Fourth.  The  almost  entire  withdratoal  of 
th£  mainline  element  from  the  teaching  force 
of  our  schools.  This  topic  I  desire  to  treat 
as  delicately  as  possible,  since  my  con- 
victions on  it  contravene  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  tlie  Board  for  several  years,  and 
since  the  man  who  speaks  out  on  it,  lays 
himself  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and 
to  be  charged  with  unworthy  motives. 
It  is  a  subject,  however,  which  demands 
your  gravest  consideration. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  under  the 


management  of  women,  the  more  obvlou.s 
results  of  school  discipline  are  as  good 
as  under  that  of  men.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  in  some  respects  they  are 
better — that  the  influence  of  women  is 
superior  in  toning  down  the  inherent 
rudeness  and  boisterousness  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  school  community,  and  in 
securing  better  outward  observances  of 
the  rules  of  propriety.  The  presence  of 
a  cultivated  woman  appeals  so  strongly 
to  the  native  spirit  of  gallantry  in  this 
portion  of  her  charge  as  to  secure  a 
prompt  compliance  with  demands  the 
reasonableness  of  which  may  not  be  very 
appt^rent.  In  the  business  of  instnictiont 
toO)  the  work  done  by  women  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  quite  as  good  as  that  done 
by  men.  In  the  examinations  made  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  quality  of  this 
work,  the  results  may  be  as  favorable  to 
the  one  class  as  to  the  other.  The  want 
of  masculine  influence,  however,  is  one 
that  is  felt  by  the  boys  of  our  schools  in 
an  unconscious  sort  of  way.  There  is  an 
undefined  and  to  them  an  undefinable 
want,  that  takes  from  their  school  life  an 
element  of  zest  that  is  essential  to  its 
greatest  attraction,  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  an  unrest  and  disrelish  that  in 
many  cases  leads  to  an  early  abandon- 
ment of  school  with  its  privileges  and 
promises  of  good.  The  time  comes  in 
the  life  of  the  school  boy  when  his  na- 
ture silently  cries  out  for  the  strong  and 
manly  influence  for  which  it  hungers  in 
vain  in  the  school  given  over  to  the  exclu- 
sive government  of  the  gentler  sex.  Pu- 
pils of  either  sex  need  the  influence  of 
both  sexes  in  that  part  of  their  education 
which  has  for  its  end  the  formation  of 
character.  In  the  first  years  of  school 
life,  the  feminine  infiuence  should  pre- 
dominate ;  in  the  later  years,  the  mascu- 
line. At  no  period  should  either  be 
wholly  withdrawn.  Very  properly,  then, 
the  primary  schools  may  be  placed  in  the 
charge  of  female  teachers.  It  is  only  in 
the  higher  grades  that  the  absence  of 
masculine  influence  works  as  a  cause  of 
withdrawal,  and  then  particularly  in  the 
case  of  boys.  That  this  dual  influence  is 
needed  for  the  complete  and  harmonious 
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develapmeDl  of  character,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  nature  as  it  is 
evinced  in  the  correlation  of  the  sexes, 
and  with  the  constitution  of  society,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  based  upon  nature. 
*  ***** 

I  think  that  I  do  not  assume  too  much 
when  I  attribute  the  non-attendance  of 
boys  upon  the  later  years  of  the  school 
course,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  lack  of  the 
kind  of  influence  and  training  here  de- 
scribed. Or,  should  it  not  be  very  appa- 
rent, or  easily  demonstrable,  that  this 
cause  operates  in  actual  withdrawals,  all 
that  has  been  said  upon  it  as  it  relates  to 
the  kind  of  work  that  should  be  done  in 
our  public  schools,  would  still  remain 
eminently  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  remedy  for  these  causes  of  early, 
withdrawal  are  suggested  bj'  the  state- 
ment of  the  causes  themselves. 

Fint,  There  should  be  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  the  course  of  study  and  in  the  sys- 
tem of  grading  the  schools,  and  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  those  pu- 
pils, who,  from  their  circumstances,  are 
able  to  attend  school  but  a  portion  of 
each  year. 

Second.  Those  teachers  who,  after  a  fair 
of  trial,  have  proved  themselves  incapable 
exercising  discipline,  should  be  promptly 
retired,  and  great  care  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  successors. 

Third.  Teachers  and  parents  should 
thoughtfully  consider  their  mutual  rela- 
tions and  responsibilities,  and  permit  no 
want  of  harmony  to  exist  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  remove  it. 

Fourth,  The  employment  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  male  teachers  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  schools,  demanding  always, 
as  essential  prerequisites,  liberal  culture 
and  unblemished  character. — A.  T. Wiles, 
in  Annual  Report, 


Teachers  should  be  very  careful  not 

to  talk  too  much.    They  should  question, 

and  so  make  their  scholars  talk,  and  lead 

them  to  think  and  reason  and  inquire. 

The  talking,  except  when  instruction  is 

given,  should  be  mostl}-  on  the  scholar's 

side. 

«— Vt>l.  V,  No.  5. 


EOrOATIOX  IXTHK  C'EPrTKNSI4l>  K^HIHITIO^^ 

The  great  Centennial  ExhH»tliim  U  to 
take  place.  It  is  to  be  both  nalioiiai  jind 
international  in  character.  1  \  will  be  h 
World's  Fair.  All  this  nitty  ht  counted 
as  settled.  Enough  leadinj^*^  Stales  luLve 
signified  their  concurrenct^  to  iunkR  !t 
certain  that  all  will  cooperate.  As  early 
as  December  last,  twenty-t^vo  forelga  gov^ 
ernments  had  signified  their  'ntontifin  t^* 
participate,  and  the  notes  of  "ri^pfliHtkm 
were  heard  in  others.  The  Prt;*ii(leut  han 
again  urged  upon  Congress  the  Import- 
ance  of  lending  some  aid,  tind  it  is  to  Ijb 
hoped  his  application  may  succt;Dt3,  Buc 
whatever  Congress  may  do^  tlu^  t\xbibitii>ri 
is  to  take  place,  opening  April  1ft,  187(1, 
the  anniversary  of  Lexington.  :Lnd  tloa- 
ing  on  the  19th  of  October,  tin*  juinivcr. 
sary  of  the  surrender  of  (i-nmnlliH  U 
Yorktown. 

It  will  be  the  largest  and  moBt  complete 
exhibition  of  our  arts,  our  1  T<iijurces,  aud 
our  civilization,  we  have  ever  nirtde.  Wti 
have  taken  part  in  the  WorliVs  Fairs  heJii 
in  Europe,  in  England,  Franco,  uiid  Au-*. 
tria,  and  have  won  some  prizcij  wliicli 
have  gratified  our  pride,  and  "ifiven  us 
courage.  But  it  was  the  rUtrtost  unaoi^ 
mous  opinion  of  the  Anurkana  wUd 
were  present  at  tliese  great  Eiini|>can  ex- 
hibitions, that  our  country  wns  very 
meagerly  and  meanly  repreaeuteJ,  and 
that  we  did  not  fairly  maintain  the  rank 
so  often  and  so  freely  claim<*d  by  us  m 
among  the  foremost  of  civilized  peoples. 
But  the  excuses  for  our  inl'erior  dhpluy 
seemed  plausible,  if  not  sat  i  s  Tuc  to  ry.  A  a 
ocean  had  to  be  traversed  by  mtr  exhibi- 
tors, and  American  manutactiirors  h:id  im 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  show  sufficient 
to  induce  them  to  meet  the  trouble  and 
expense.  They  had  no  hope  to  win  u 
place  in  the  European  markets  supplied 
with  cheaper  labor  than  thcirjs;  nnd 
American  inventors  had  more  feurs  or 
piracies  than  hopes  of  ]^atenl3.  So  ^ve 
choked  down  our  shame,  and  E^tLuuly  vi<- 
sured  our  critics  that  Amencu  could 
beat  them  if  she  would.  B'lt  i\\)\h  flui 
case  will  be  all  changed.  Wi-  .^IdUl  \k'  ou 
our  own  soil.    A  greatcetjirul  fjiiy,  pAsiTy 
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readied  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  contest.  Our 
manufacturers,  inventors,  and  capitalists 
will  be  struggling  to  keep  and  extend 
their  own  home  markets  against  all  for- 
eign traders. 

The  stimulation  of  a  great  national  an- 
niversar}^  the  Centennial  of  our  National 
Independence,  will  be  upon  us,  and  all 
our  patriotism  as  well  as  our  pride  will 
impel  the  country  to  do  its  utmost. 

OUR  IDEAS    AND  IN6TITUTIOK9   ON   TRIAL. 

We  have  challenged  the  notice  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  wc  have  done  it  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. The  scores  of  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  poured  annually 
along  the  highways  of  European  travel 
have  not  stinted  to  vaunt  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  great  republic;  and  our 
emigration  agents  have  spread  broadcast 
the  praises  of  the  art-promoting  wealth- 
producing  powers  of  American  institu- 
tions. 

The  representatives  and  citizens  of 
foreign  nations  will  come  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  to  mark  for  them- 
selves, with  profound  and  sharp  attention, 
the  proofs  we  shall  give  of  our  real  stand- 
ing and  advancement.  Our  country,  our 
institutions,  and  our  government  will  be 
on  trial  as  they  have  never  been  till  now 
—a  trial,  invited  by  ourselves,  before  the 
august  tribunal  of  the  nations.  Not  poor 
emigrants  seeking  a  home,  but  the  intelli- 
gent  and  cultivated  people  will  visit  this 
exhibition,  and  the  presses  of  Europe 
will  teem  with  their  more  or  less  calm 
and  searching  estimates  of  our  condition, 
our  arts,  and  our  relative  standing  in  the 
great  family  of  civilized  peoples. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

Who  does  not  see  that  in  such  an  exhi- 
bition, American  education  must  hold  a 
most  prominent  place  ?  Americans  have 
gloried  in  the  universal  prevalence  and 
high  character  of  our  systems  of  popular 
education.  Our  example  has  been  quoted 
with  approbation  by  European  statesmen 
and  journalists,  and  oUr  leading  institu- 
tions have  been  described  by  the  European 
press.  The  magnificent  donations  made 
by  private   citizens  for  the  founding  of 


colleges  and  universities,  huve  been  lold 
widely  in  the  Old  World,  andhave  helped 
to  increase  the  interest  in  our  educational 
system.  To  make  any  small  and  inade- 
quate exhibition  of  our  school  S3'stem 
will  dishonor  us  and  disappoint  our 
friends.  Thousands  of  spectators  from 
the  schools  and  universities  of  Europe 
will  turn  to  this  part  of  the  exhibition 
with  the  keenest  curiosity.  No  part  of 
the  display  made  by  our  country  will  be 
more  eagerly  looked  for,  or  more  criti- 
cally  examined.  We  cannot  afford  a  fail- 
ure here.  If  we  are  the  intelligent,  wisely- 
trained,  self-governing  people  we  have 
claimed  to  be,  the  style  of  people  out  of 
which  a  successful  republic  must  be 
made;  if  our  success  in  maintaiuing  a 
free  government  is  the  result  of  our  i>op- 
ular  education — if  indeed  our  people  are 
superior  to  the  masses  of  the  old  world 
monarchies,  and  our  system  of  education 
is  fit  for  a  free  people,  this  is  the  place  t« 
show  it. 

WHAT  TO  EXHIBIT. 

We  may  trust  to  the  well-known  enter- 
prise of  our  great  publishers  and  manu- 
facturers to  make  a  full  showing  of  the 
school  books  and  apparatus  for  which 
our  country  is  already  famous.  We  have 
little  to  fear  in  this  department  either  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  exhibition  or  as  to  its 
intrinsic  merit.  The  school  books  of 
America  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  any  other  country.  In  the  department 
of  primary  instruction  we  shall  stand 
unrivaled ;  but  our  success  in  that  supe- 
rior education  is  less  certain.  We  must 
still,  for  a  time  perhaps,  yield  the  palm 
to  the  old  world  in  the  text-books  of  the 
highest  learning  and  in  the  finer  appara- 
tus of  science. 

The  public  spirit  and  honest  pride  of 
our  various  school  boards,  committees, 
and  trustees  will  doubtless  take  good  care 
to  provide  drawings  and  models  of  their 
elegant  and  costly  school  buildings. 
These  were  shown,  to  some  extent,  at  Vi- 
enna. It  will  certainly  be  done  to  a 
grander  extent  and  with  a  greater  effect- 
iveness here  at  home.  Our  school  archi- 
tecture will  not  shame  us,  though  the 
styles  of  building  may  not  always  prove 
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to  be  in  the  best  taste.  The  elegance, 
magnificence,  and  commodiousness  of  our 
palatial  school-houses  'will  challenge  ad- 
miration, if  not  full  approval. 

Our  energetic  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, aided  by  a  host  of  stale,  county,  and 
city  superintendents,  will  take  care  that 
the  long  lines  of  school  reports  filled 
with  the  astonishing  figures  which  num- 
ber the  grand  army  of  pupils,  the  host  of 
teachers,  and  the  princely  expenditures, 
shall  not  be  wanting.  Nor  ought  the}*^  to 
be  too  modest  in  blazoning  upon  maps, 
charts  and  schemes,  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent dimensions,  tlie  grand  sum  totals  of 
those  statistics  of  our  school  work,  with 
every  form  of  illustration  and  analysis, 
so  that  the  most  careless  and  cursory  vis- 
itor to  the  exhibition  may  catch  the  gi- 
gantic facts. 

Nor  must  the  press  of  the  country  be 
left  out  In  the  German  School  Depart- 
ment,  at  Vienna,  the  spectator  saw  spread 
out  before  him,  rank  upon  rank,  the 
splendid  array  of  the  newspapers  of  Ger- 
many. Let  a  similar  exhibit  be  made 
here.  The  newspaper  and  periodical 
pablications  of  the  United  States  will  not 
suffer  from  comparison  with  those  of  any 
other  land.  And  to  these  should  be  ad- 
ded the  books  published  in  America.  The 
real  intelligence  and  intellectual  activity 
of  a  country  is  best  understood  by  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  provisions  re- 
quired to  satisfy  its  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  hunger  for  the  periodic  issues  of 
the  press.  The  real  fruitfulness  of  the 
American  press  has  never  been  fairly  and 
fully  known.  Let  the  great  stream  of 
American  literature  be  shown  in  all  its 
breadth  and  depth.  But  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  exhibition  is  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  It  is  the  show  of  actual  re- 
suits — the  spedmena  of  the  school  work  of 
the  pupils.  Here  lies  our  danger;  and 
here,  if  active  measures  be  not  taken  to 
prevent  it,  will  be  our  failure.  Some  of 
us  recollect  the  severe,  but  too  just  criti- 
cisms of  the  Austrian  and  other  European 
papers  upon  this  part  of  our  exhibition 
in  the  Welt  Austellung  at  Vienna.  Our 
school-houses,  school-books,  and  appa- 
ratus were  praised  most  generously,  but 


when  inquiry  was  made  for  lUe  work  of 
the  American  school-children,  tlie  show 
was  so  poor  and  meagre  as  to  wholl^  a  is- 
credit  the  richness  of  our  facilities  of  in- 
struction. The  fruits  evidently  did  not^ 
answer  to  the  magnificence  of  tlie  trfee. 

In  the  German  and  Austrian  schddl  de-' 
partments  one  saw  in  abundance  the 
practical  proofs  of  their  school-work. 
From  the  little  models  in  clay,  the  draw- 
ings, writings,  compositions,  etc.,  of  the 
primary  schools,  and  even  the  Kinder- 
gartens, to  the  splendid  work  of  the  great 
polytechnic  schools,  everywhere  the  eye 
met  these  exhibitions  of  school-work,  aC- 
fording  a  proof  that  no  skepticism  cmtld 
gainsay  of  the  real  scope  and  excellence 
of  German  education. 

Let  the  committees  who  may  have  the* 
Educational  Department  of  the  Centen- 
nial  in  charge  see  to  it  that  timely  notice 
be  given  to  the  schools  of  the  coantty  tO" 
participate.  Let  schools  of  all  grades,- 
from  the  district  school  to  the  universJt;^^ 
bo  invited  to  show  their  work.  A  little? 
ingenuity  will  serve  to  classify  and  pre- 
pare  instructions  for  tliis  exhibition.  It 
should  be  full,  embracing,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, every  department  of  the  work;  it 
should  be  uniform  in  plan,  so  ns  to  ren- 
der comparison  easy ;  it  should  be  ade- 
quate, not  the  work  of  a  few  choice  pu- 
pils, but  of  whole  classes,  that  some  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  system.  We  cannot  in  this  article 
attempt  to  outline,  even,  the  scope  of  this 
exhibition.  Its  necessity  and  importance 
all  must  see. 

HOW  TO  EXHIBIT. 

There  is  an  "art  of  putting  tilings." 
The  most  rich  and  abundant  exhibition 
may  fail  if  badly  arranged.  A  small  one 
may  please  and  impress,  if  managed  with 
skill.  No  small  responsibility  ivill  fall 
upon  the  men  who  shall  be  chosen  to 
marshal  into  order  this  grand  exposition 
of  the  education  of  our  country.  Our 
space  will  not  allow  even  hints,  if  hints 
would  serve  any  good  end.  One  prime 
requisite  should  be  imperatively  demand- 
ed,  viz. :  large,  ample  space.  The  Amer- 
ican Educational  Department  at  Vienna 
was  felt  by  many  to  be  very  near  a  failure. 
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not  so  much  from  lack  of  material  as 
from  defective  arrangement.  It  was 
cramped  and  crowded  till  it  resembled  a 
child's  play-house,  and  all  nobleness  and 
grandeur  of  effect  were  lost.  It  will  be 
madness  to  repeat  this  folly  on  our  own 
soil.— T.  B,  Jour,  of  Education, 

^1  m  — 

METHODS  OF  TEACHIXO   SPELLING. 

The  recent  reyival  of  spell ing.matches 
naturally  leads  to  inquiries  concerning  the 
best  methods  of  conducting  the  exercise 
of  spelling  in  schools,  and  the  relative 
amount  of  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
it,  in  the  different  grades. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  methods  of  study. 
Much  time  is  lost,  wo  believe,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  spelling  lessons.  The 
i«tudy  for  a  given  lesson  should  be,  most- 
ly,  upon  the  words  which  the  pupil  can 
not  spell  correctly  when  he  begins  the 
lesson.  Some  test  to  determine  the  un- 
known  words  should  evidently  be  given. 
When  the  pupil  takes  his  book  in  hand 
and  scans  the  columns  one  after  the  other, 
in  a  mechanical  viray,  he  silently,  or  oth- 
erwise, spells  all  the  words,  those  which 
he  can  already  correctly  spell  as  well  as 
those  which  he  can  not.  Now  he  should 
concentrate  his  study  upon  the  words 
upon  which  he  is  at  fault.  How  is  the 
pupil  to  know  which  these  words  are? 
With  his  eye  upon  the  printed  page,  he 
can  not  positively  tell.  If  he  tries  to  test 
himself  by  catching  the  word,  then  "look- 
ing  off,"  it  by  no  means  assures  him. 
The  test  should  be  given  by  the  teacher, 
or  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  be- 
fore  the  lesson  is  studied  at  all  by  the 
pupil.  The  **  missed  "  words  determined, 
the  pupil  may  then  devote  his  time  for 
the  lesson  upon  those  alone.  There  are 
several  ways  of  testing  the  pupirs  knowl- 
edge of  the  lesson  before  he  studies  it, 
which  may  be  adopted  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  teacher  has  not  time, 
ordinarily,  to  test  the  pupil  upon  the 
words  of  the  lesson,  in  advance  of  study 
upon  the  same.  But  they  may  be  tried 
upon  oral  spelling  by  "pairing  off"  the 
pupils,  pronouncing  and  spelling  to  each 
other  all  the  words  of  the  lesson,  mark- 
ing those   that  arc*   missed.    The  pupils 


thus  ascertain  what  words  they  need  to 
study.  Unless  a  pupil  is  beyond  where 
he  ought  to  be  in  his  spelling-book,  there 
will  ordinarily  be  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  words  which  he  cannot  spell  to  begin 
with.  If  his  list  for  study  is  reduced  to 
these,  he  will  be  much  more  ready  to 
master  the  smaller  list,  than  as  though 
the  whole  lesson  was  before  him  for 
study.  Sometimes  a  word  may  be  cor- 
rectly spelled  by  guessing;  to  avoid  this, 
the  lesson  should  be  spelled  twice  over, 
by  which  means  the  pupils*  knowledge 
will  be  pretty  thoroughly  sifted. 

The  test  by  writing  the  words  is  better 
than  the  oral  one,  if  time  will  permit  its 
practice.  The  teacher  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  look  over  all  the  lists  to  mark  mis- 
spelled words;  but  the  pupils  can  look 
over  each  other's  work,  referring  to  the 
spelling-book  for  corrections.  This,  too, 
is  a  valuable  exercise  for  them,  being,  in 
fact,  an  effective  mode  of  study. 

If  there  is  any  one  at  home  to  assist  thi; 
learner  by  pronouncing  the  words  either 
for  oral  or  written  spelling,  it  will  be  a 
great  help  to  both  pupil  and  teacher. 
There  is  no  lesson  more  easily  managed 
at  home  than  the  spelling.  It  requires  no 
explanation,  and  is  not  a  severe  mental 
tax  upon  the  pupil.  Where  the  practice 
of  home  study  is  required,  by  all  means 
let  the  spelling  lesson  receive  attention. 

In  respect  to  the  methods  of  studying 
the  words,  we  may  say  that  what  ia  the 
best  for  one  class  of  minds  may  not  be  so 
for  another.  Some  learn  anything  quickly 
and  permanently  by  repetition,  withoot 
much  assistance  from  the  eye.  Others 
look  upon  words,  and  even  sentences,  as 
pictures;  and  if  one  of  the  details  is 
^ wrong,  they  instantly  see  it,  without  any 
conscious  spelling  of  the  words.  We  be- 
lieve the  training  of  the  eye  to  be  an  im- 
portant adjunct  in  learning  to  spell. 
Those  whose  eyes  are  quick  and  accurate 
will  unconsciously  learn  spelling  in  ordi- 
nary reaaing.  We  believe  that  most  com- 
positors look  at  words  as  pictures,  instant- 
ly detecting  a  mis-spelling.  We  frequently 
hear  the  best  spellers  say  that  they  know 
just  how  the  word  looks  on  the  page  of 
the  spelling-book  where  it  occurs.  While 
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some,  then,  will  learn  the  words  more 
readily  by  repeating  the  letters  which 
compose  them,  others  will  do  m.uch  bet- 
ter for  themselves  by  looking  at  the  word, 
the  repetition  of  the  letters  being  a  minor 
part.  Those  who  learn  spelling  in  this 
way  learn  it  for  writing^  the  only  way  in 
which  it  is  of  practical  value.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  word,  print- 
ed or  written,  as  it  addresses  the  eye, 
shoald  be  before  the  pupil  as  much  as 
possible.  Words  often  missed  should  be 
written  again  and  again.  They  should  be 
upon  the  blackboard,  not  the  incorrect 
spelling  which  we  sometimes  see,'  but 
correctly  spelled,  till  the  form  of  the 
word  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
pupil's  mind. 

In  this  connection  we  may  appropriate- 
ly refer  to  the  importance  which  some 
teachers  attach  to  learning  the  meaning 
of  all  the  words  studied  for  their  spell- 
ing. We  do  not  believe  it  advisable  to 
attempt  this.  Definitions  of  words  may 
be  laboriously  committed  to  memory,  but 
their  true  meanings  and  applications  are 
learned  in  later  years,  and  quite  independ- 
ently of  their  spelling.  The  time  to  learn 
spelling  is  in  youth,  when  the  perceptive 
faculties  are  developing  and  the  memory 
is  active.  Afterwards,  one  by  one,  in  the 
progress  of  life,  as  the  active  vocabulary 
of  words  increases,  the  spelling  long  ago 
learned  will  come  into  use.  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  positive  injury  to  young  schol- 
ars to  retard  their  acquisition  of  spelling 
by  requiring  them  them  to  commit  defi- 
nitions which,  quite  likely,  they  no  more 
understand  than  the  original  words. 

When  the  *'  tidal  wave "  of  spelling- 
matches  now  sweeping  the  country  has 
subsided,  we  shall  see  that  many  of  the 
prejudices  against  modern  schools,  as 
compared  with  former  ones,  will  go  with 
it ;  for,  so  far  as  accounts  reach  us,  pupils 
now  in  our  schools  carry  ofl:*  the  bulk  of 
the  prices. — N,  E.  Jour,  of  Education. 

m  1  » 

CONTINUOUS  HCHOOLlNti. 

Whilst  the  school  bill  was  under  discus- 
sion in  the  Legislature  of  1870,  some 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  offer- 
ed an  amendment  reducing  the  minimum 


length  of  the  school  term  from  five 
months  to  three.  Another  member  was 
inclined  to  have  no  minimum,  but  to  di- 
vide out  the  money  among  all  the  neigh- 
borhoods  and  let  each  school  be  continued 
only  as  long  as  the  money  might  last. 
For  a  while  the  minds  of  the  members 
appeared  to  be  drifting  strongly  in  favor 
of  indefinitely  short  terms;  but  Major 
Bell  turned  the  tide  by  proposing,  as  a 
still  farther  amendment  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, that  inasmuch  as  such  schools  could 
have  no  educational  value,  the  local 
school  ofilcers  be  allowed,  at  discretion, 
to  divide  out  the  school  money  among 
the  children  to  buy  candy  with  I 

The  same  point  was  repeatedly  discuss- 
ed in  the  Senate,  and  on  one  occasion  a 
senator  related  the  following  piece  of  his 
own  experience,  which  we  give  as  we  re- 
member  it.  Said  he:  ''A  neighboring 
boy  and  I  started  to  a  country  school  to- 
gether. Both  his  father  and  mine  were 
farmers,  but  as  a  matter  of  economy  he 
was  sent  to  school  only  in  the  winter,  and 
w&s  kept  working  on  the  farm  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  whilst  I  was 
kept  at  school  ten  months  in  the  year. 
Of  course,  I  soon  went  ahead  of  mj-  com- 
panion; and  when  I  had  mastered  the 
studies  of  the  school,  I  went  to  the  Vir- 
ginia  Military  Institute,  and  remained 
there  four  years.  After  graduating,  I 
took  charge  temporarily  of  the  same 
school  where  I  had  received  my  primarj' 
education,  and  whom  should  I  find  among 
the  pupils  but  that  same  friend  of  my 
youth!  And,  poor  fellow,  he  was  still 
blundering  along  in  Arithmetic,  Gram- 
mar and  Geography.'' 

This  is  an  impressive,  but  not  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  difference  in  effect  be- 
tween long  and  short  terms.  Short  schools 
are  not  worth  w^hat  they  cost,  because 
they  do  not  ti'ain  the  faculties,  or  impress 
the  subject  matter  on  the  memory.  Corn 
simply  planted  may  yield  something,  but 
a  profitable  crop  comes  only  of  timely 
and  repeated  cultivation.  Five  months 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  minimum  term 
from  a  conviction  that  nothing  less  would 
insure  durable  impressions,  or  sufficient 
progress  to  guard  the  child  from  a  Sisv 
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plius  operation  like  ihat  of  the  boy  in  tlie 
above  story.  If  the  furnace  is  not  kept 
in  steady  heat  long  enougii  to  melt  the 

.    metal  sufficiently  to  take  the  shape  of  the 
.  mould,  the  whole  operation  is  a  costly 
failure.    Schools  become  more  eflectivo 
!     each  week  of  their  continuance. 

'  Old  Frederick  of  Prussia,  tyrant  as  he 
was,  had  a  long  head  about  schools,  as 
well  as  other  things.  His  school  term 
was  not  three  months,  or  five,  but  twihe; 
and  school  w^as  kept  seven  days  in  the 
week— -Sunday  being  the  day  for  relig- 
10U8  teaching.  No  holidays  allowed.  A 
few  quotations  from  his  law: 

"  As  in  many  towns  parents  do  not  send 

their  children  to  school  in  summer,  on 

'  the  plea  that  they  have  to  guard  the  cat- 

^  tie;  our  magistrates  and  judges  in  the 
districts  shall  see  that  a  special  shepherd 
is  engaged  rather  than  allow  the  children 
to  be  kept  from  school.  Where  the  hous- 
es are  scattered  far  apart,  and  the  cattle 
cannot  be  driven  into  one  place  to  be 
guarded,  one  child  afler  the  other,  if  there 
are  several  in  the  family  or  neighborhood, 

^  shall  alternately  every  day  attend  to  the 
herds,  and  the  inn.keepers  and  inhabi- 
tants of  such  towns  shall  make  other  ar. 

,  rangements  by  which  each  child  can  go 
to  school  ot  least  three  days  of  the  week, 
tliat  it  may  not  forget  in  svmmtr  ichnt  it 
leamfd  in  winter.-^ 

**  No  week  day  vacations  are  to  be  giv- 
en, not  eten  dttring  hnrveBt  tinie.^'' —  Virginia 
Eduenti.onal  Journal. 


Th»   Relation  of  the  Klndernrten  to  the  PrI- 
■urjr  8rhool. 

Few  people  understand  that  a  Kinder- 
garten is  not  a  Primary  School.  Many 
seem  to  think  it  is  merely  a  process  of 
sugar  coating  the  usual  primary  instruc- 
tion, whereas  it  is  really  intended  to  be  a 
transition  from  home  life  to  school  life 
and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  latter.  At 
present  Kindergartens  are  mostly  private 
and  their  benefits  contlued  to  the  children 
of  the  wealthy ;  but  we  hope  ere  long 
they  will  be  at  the  foundation  of  our 
Public  School  system,  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, compensate  for  the  want  of  culture 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

The  number  of  thoughtful  mothers  is 
small  compared  with  the  thoughtless, 
selfish  and  vicious.  In  a  country  where 
schools  are  free,  few  parents  can  be  found 


enlightened  enough  to  .support  private 
Kindergartens,  though  twice  the  amount 
necessary  may  be  spent  in  hurtful  toys 
and  sweetmeats  by  those  who  feel  too 
poor  to  pay  sixty  or  eighty  dollars  per 
annum,  for  this  best  kind  of  culture. 

Among  its  numerous  functions,  the 
State  recognizes  a  duty  to  repair,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  faults  of  ignorant,  poor 
and  vicious  parents.  This  duty  is  sup- 
posed to  begin  when  too  immature  to 
attain  that  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
needed  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  usu- 
ally takes  the  child  wluen  it  is  five  or  six 
years  old.  Two  years  previously  it  is  left 
in  the  street,  in  dirt  and  confusion,  learn- 
ing profanity  and  obscenity. 

Every  teacher  who  takes  these  little 
ones  from  the  street,  w^ill  admit  that  the 
most  difficult  task  she  has,  is  to  undo  what 
has  been  done  by  street  training.  How 
much  harder  to  eradicate  bad  habits  of 
manner,  speech  and  thought,  than  to  teach 
reading  and  spelling!  Could  the  money 
now  spent  in  support  of  penitentiaries, 
public  courts,  and  reform  schools,  be 
spent  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  would 
it  not  be  wiser  as  well  as  happier? 

Granting  that  Kindergartens  are  more 
expensive  than  Primary  Schools,  they 
certainly  are  not  so  expensive  as  High 
Schools.  The  benefit  derived  from  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  a  general  one,  be- 
cause poor  people  cannot  afiord  to  send 
their  children  to  school  after  they  are  old 
enough  to  earn  a  living. 

The  .cost  of  two  years  of  primary 
schools  should  be  considered  also,  as  the 
Kindergarten  retains  the  child  until  it^ 
eighth  year.  Some  of  us  believe,  too, 
that  the  child  thus  trained  will  make 
such  rapid  progress  afterwards,  as  to  save 
one  or  two  years  more  in  the  amount  of 
knowledge  acquired,  to  say  nothing  of 
mental  discipline  and  power  to  use  knowl- 
edge. 

The  public  Kindergarten  should  take 
the  children,  not  only  of  cultivated  pa- 
rents, but  those  of  the  ignorant,  just  as 
they  emerge  from  home  to  street  life,  and 
so  train  them  in  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true,  as  to  make  sin  repulsive  and 
crime  impossible. 
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If  the  child  learn  thus  to  think,  to  ex- 
press ita  thoughts  in  correct  language, 
and  acquires  ImhiU  of  iodustry,  politeness, 
unselfishness,  and  tcluntary  submission 
to  laws  of  order, — is  not  more  accomp- 
lished for  its  future  welfare  and  influence 
in  society,  than  is  now  accomplished  in 
the  primary  school,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  seven  ?  That  the  Kindergarten 
<loes  accomplish  this,  all  who  have  fairly 
tested  it  will  admit;  those  who  are  unwil- 
ling to  test  it  fairly  surely  have  no  right 
to  criticize. 

The  Kindergarten  labors  under  a  disad- 
vantage in  appealing  to  the  public  eye, 
ear  and  purse,  because  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood unless  its  system  be  carefully  stud- 
ied.  People  who  visit  it  speak  of  it  as 
"a  pretty  sight/'  *'a  cunning  little 
school,"  or  *'a  place  to  keep  children  out 
of  their  mother's  way,"  but  fail  to  recog- 
nize  the  systematic  efforts  of  the  Kinder- 
garten to  develop  the  child's  nature  from 
inward  thought  to  outward  action.  Mrs. 
Browning's  poetical  resolve  applies  not 
less  to  those  who  study  how  to  develop 
child  nature : — 

What  form  is  best  for  poeme  ?    Let  me  think 
Of  forms  less,  snd  the  external.    Tnuit  the  spirit 
As  sovran  nature  does,  to  make  the  form : 
For  otherwise  we  only  imprison  spirit. 
And  not  embody.    Inward  evermore 
To  outward :  so  in  life,  and  so  in  art, 

Which  still  is  life. 

How  many  imprisoned  spirits  struggle 
for  embodiment,  through  misshapen  lives, 
only  the  "  Searcher  of  hearths "  knows. 
Holy  and  beautiful  thoughts  abound  in 
sermons,  lectures  and  literature;  but  are 
they  often  embodied  in  beautiful  lives? 
Why  not  *  Anna  B.  Oodek. 


XOBAL   IIV8TBUCTI05. 


This  subject,  we  believe,  should  be  of 
essential  interest  to  every  teacher,  and 
yet  how  frequently  it  is  entirely  disre. 
garded.  While  a  theme  of  less  import- 
ance pertaining  to  the  future  welfare  of  a 
pupil  will  receive  at  least  commendable 
attention,  this  one,  greater  than  all.  oth- 
ers,  is  never  once  noticed -or  considered. 
If  the  youth,  committed  to  our  care,  are 
to  be  the  men  and  women  who  will  take 
our  places  in  life's  great  struggle,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  qualified  to  fill  our  places 


with  an  Influence  for  the  "good  and  true,'* 
something  more  is  required  than  intel- 
lectual culture.  There  will  be  characters 
to  mould  and  hearts  to  instruct.  Tender 
and  susceptible  minds  and  hearts  are 
placed  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  a 
teacher  by  parents,  not  alone  for  intellect- 
ual development,  but  for  heart  culture 
and  building  of  character.  Is  this  not  a 
great  trust?  Is  not  the  responsibility 
greater  than  we  are  willing  to  admit? 
Let  us  pause  and  reflect. 

In  the  first  place,  we  well  know  that 
the  instructions  and  influences  to  which 
we  were  exposed  in  early  life,  and  espe- 
cially those  attending  our  school-life, 
have,  in  a  measure,  impressed  themselves 
upon  our  minds  and  characters,  forming 
lasting  impressions  enduring  through 
life.  That  many  of  those  outward  mani- 
festations of  insubordination  and  immor- 
ality which  are  so  often  made  in  society, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  neglected  culture 
of  the  heart,  and  the  perverted  moulding 
of  character  of  early  youth,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  passed  in  the  care  of  an 
instructor.  How  essential  is  it,  that  spe- 
cial attention  be  devoted  to  building  of 
character  and  education  of  heart.  How 
desirable  then,  that  lessons  and  influences 
of  the  right  kind,  imparted  in  the  right 
way,  be  given  by  every  teacher,  and  that 
they  should  receive  careful  and  thought- 
ful consideration,  becoming  of  the  flrst 
and  highest  importance  in  the  school- 
room. That  they  should  be  of  primary 
importance  in  public  schools  is  evinced 
by  the  following  extract,  cited  from  the 
Regulations  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools : 

Good  morals  being  of  the  flrst  import- 
ance  to  the  pupils,  and  essential  to  their 
highest  good,  instruction  therein  shall  be 
daily  given  in  each  of  the  schools,  and 
the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue  faith- 
fully inculcated  upon  all  suitable  occa- 
sions. The  pupils  should  be  carefully 
instructed  to  avoid  idleness  and  profanity, 
falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked 
and  disgraceful  practice,  and  to  conduct 
themselves  in  orderly  and  proper  manner. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors,  so 
far  as  practicable,  to  exercise  a  general 
inspection  over  them  in  those  regards; 
and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  their  pu- 
pils, they  shall  $trive  to  impress  on  their 
minds,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the 
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great  importiiDcc  of  earnest  eftbrts  for 
improvement  in  morals,  in  manners  and 
deportment,  as  well  as  in  useful  learning. 

Again,  of  the  importance  of  moral  in- 
struction  in  public  schools,  a  well-known 
educator  expresses  his  convictions  in  the 
following  language:  He  says,  " the  sub- 
jects of  good  morals  and  gentle  manners 
are  unequaled  in  importance  by  any  that 
can  be  imparted  in  the  public  schools, 
either  for  intellectual  discipline  or  prac- 
tical  utility.  That  moral  instruction 
should  be  given  as  regularly,  systemati- 
cally and  practically  as  instruction  in  any 
other  department  of  science.  That  all 
schools  should  be  places  of  true  refine- 
ment and  elegant  culture,  and  that  when 
they  are  not,  they  must  be  nurseries  of 
vulgarity.  That  the  self-control  necessary 
for  the  good  citizen  must  be  based  upon 
the  principles  and  practice  of  a  good 
school ;  for  a  school  is  but  a  state  in  min- 
iature. And  that  the  gentleman  and  lady 
must  be  distinguished  by  good  manners, 
and  that  good  manners  are  the  outgrow^th 
of  good  morals." 

From  considerations  like  these,  which 
accord  with  the  views  of  eminent  educa- 
tors, we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  teacliers  of  the  public  school  should 
give  careful  and  thoughtful  attention  to 
the  subject  of  Moral  Instruction.  That 
they  should,  upon  all  suitable  occasions 
in  the  most  eifective  and  agreeable  man. 
ner,  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  pu- 
pils their  moral  obligations.  Not  only 
will  they  do  a  moral  good,  the  most  im- 
portant of  any,  but  will  find,  to  govern 
pleasantly  and  profitably,  they  must  teach 
their  pupils,  by  daily  recitation,  their  ex- 
ample to  accord  with  what  they  teach, 
the  elements  of  "  Good  Morals."  While 
these  thoughts  are  presented  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  teachers,  more  especially 
do  they  apply  to  primary  teachers.  It  is 
with  them  the  young  receive  their  first 
and  most  important  impressions,  which 
will  "  grow  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthen  with  their  .strength."  Then  let 
teachers  be  builders  of  characters,  which 
shall  withstand  the  influences  of  wrong, 
and  shine  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  bright  and  untarnished  examples  of 


a  wise  instruction  received  at  their  hands. 

— Cook  CourUy  (111.)  TcticAcr. 

—   — ^  ■ » 

THE  TEACHER*8    IHFLITENCE. 

That  the  teacher  wields  an  influence  in 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  the 
child  second  only  to  that  of  the  parent, 
none  can  deny.  That  this  influence  ex- 
ists  without  the  will  of  the  person  is 
equally  true;  and  that  this  power  can  be 
reined  and  made  subservient  to  the  will 
is  plain  to  all.  And  because  we  can,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  is  it  our  imperative 
duty  to  do  so  ?  But  why  in  regard  to 
them,  more  than  the  great  mass  of  hu- 
manity  over  whom  we  exercise  this  same 
negative  influence,  since  our  province  is 
to  educate  the  mental  rather  than  the 
moral  faculties?  Because  it  is  much 
stronger  with  them  than  with  the  mass^ 
and  how  can  it  be  that  we  owe  it  not  to 
them  to  make  it  such  as  shall  benefit 
them? 

lU  importance.  We  have  claimed  the 
teacher's  influence  second  only  to  that  of 
the  parent.  Such  is  its  strength  that  every 
moral  faculty  is  touched,  and  yet  what 
are  in  themselves  most  insignificant  and 
trivial  circumstances  go  to  compose  it; 
thus  the  wearing  of  a  soiled  collar  or 
ribbon  will  deaden  the  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful ;  or  cheap  jewelry  and  many 
colors  vulgarize  the  taste ;  the  habit  of 
unpunctuality  in  ourselves  will  tend  to 
form — nay  will  be  the  means  of  forming 
— the  same  habit  in  them;  and  thus  will 
all  our  habits,  tastes,  and  pursuits  influ- 
ence those  of  our  pupils.  The  character 
of  the  future  man  is  being  formed,  and 
every  thought  of  ours,  I  might  almost 
say,  since  words  and  actions  grow  out  of 
thought,  makes  an  impression  on  the  soft 
mold  that  years  and  others  Influence  will 
but  partially  eflace.  And  were  this  influ> 
cnce  to  affect  them  alone  the  matter  were 
less  important,  but  wiiat  we  make  them,, 
they  in  turn  will  make  others,  and  they 
others  again,  so  that  our  own  moral  na- 
ture is  reproduced.  I  think  tliis  effect 
cannot  be  over  rated.  Who  can  forget 
Madam  De  StaePs  immortal  answer  to 
Napoleon  when  asked  how  he  could  best 
improve  his  people:   "  Instruct  the  motli- 
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ers  of  the  French  nation."  But  in  our 
land  might  we  not  with  profit  add,  "  and 
the  teachers  f'  And  if,  as  Josh  Billings 
affirms,  we  are  stepmothers  (and  fathers  ?) 
to  everybody's  children,  may  we  at  least 
have  the  consciousness  that  we  have  done 
our  duty.  What  U  our  duty  ?  Clearly  to 
make  the  child  what  he  should  be  to  be- 
come the  perfect  man,  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  morally.  It  is,  however, 
the  moral  nature  which  is  most  touched 
by  this  quiet  yet  irresistible  force,  and  it 
is  this  we  should  sti'ive  to  bring  out  in  all 
the  beauty  which  it  is  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing; all  the  strength  to  which  it  can  at. 
tain ;  all  the  power  it  can  exercise.  This 
we  should  train  to  be  strong  in  its  own 
iadlviduallty,  to  think,  act,  and  speak  for 
itself. 

How  can  this  influence  be  exerted?  First 
of  all  let  us  be  what  we  attempt  to  make 
the  pupil.  I  cannot  think  he  is  worthy 
of  the  place  who  is  not.  Example  is 
better  than  precept,  but  by  either  how 
can  we  teach  what  we  do  not  fully  under- 
stand, and  how  can  we  understand  what 
is  not  a  part  of  our  life  ?  I  imagine  I 
hear  some  one  say  there  would  be  few 
teachers  weighed  in  that  balance  and 
not  found  wanting.  Granted,  and  yet 
dear  fellow  teachers  is  it  not  a  just  one? 
Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well;  more,  it  is  a  command  of 
God :  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might."  With  "  line 
upon  line"  let  us  labor  on  and  be  not 
weary,  for  though  from  the  lips  of  man 
we  hear  no  plaudit,  thrice  blessed  and 
sweet  will  our  Father's  "well  done*'  be. 
Jeanie  Lloyd. 

Trkxfealeau  Co. 


8TARTIKG  A  SCHOOL  LIBBABY. 

As  the  subject  of  Literary  Culture  is 
receiving  some  attention  in  your  excellent 
magazine,  I  will  give  you  the  result  of 
experimenting  upon  plans  suggested  by 
reading  Prof.  Westlake's  article  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Journal,  When  I  entered 
the  school  in  which  I  am  now  teaching, 
I  found  that,  although  my  pupils  were 
natnrally  bright  and  promising,  their 
literary  taste  was,  to  say  the  least,  ques- 


tionable. However  attractively  the  dry 
bones  of  history  were  clothed,  they  rat- 
tled ominously  and  forbiddingly.  It 
made  them  weary  to  contemplate  reading 
a  book  of  travels,  while  poetry  was  quite 
beneath  their  notice,  and  quite  as  intelli- 
gible  as  so  much  Greek  or  Choctaw. 
What  to  do  to  change  the  current  of  their 
taste  was  to  me  a  sore  puzzle.  However, 
to  prepare  the  way,  I  placed  upon  our 
"what-not"  in  the  school-room  all  the 
books  I  had  with  me;  and  if  any  feelings 
of  sadness  crossed  my  mind  at  tlie  thought 
of  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  my 
pupils— for  I  hold  the  philosophy  that 
books,  like  friends,  must  be  appreciated 
in  order  to  secure  to  them  tender  and 
careftil  treatment — I  took  consolation  in 
the  thought  that  what  was  my  loss  might 
be  their  gain.  A  curious  glance  into 
some  of  my  books  aroused  their  interest. 
Acting  upon  this  feeling,  I  incidentally 
expressed  a  wish  that  it  were  possible  wc 
might  secure  a  small  school  library.  To 
my  extreme  surprise  and  pleasure,  this 
idea  was  very  cordially  received,  particu- 
larly  amongst  my  "big  boys;"  and  con- 
stituting ourselves  a  committee  on  ways 
and  means,  we  went  to  work  to  accom- 
plish the  end  desired.  This  brought  to 
light  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  me  but  that  every  parent 
would  heartily  co-operate  with  me  in  this 
project;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  parents,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
directors,  strenuously  opposed  the  mcas- 
ure.  They  did  not  want  their  children 
to  read;  it  would  simply  be  inculcating 
habits  of  idleness.  However,  some  of 
them,  (Heaven  bless  them!)  encouraged 
me  with  kind,  appreciative  words,  and 
more  substantial  aid ;  and  by  dint  of  hard 
work  and  overcoming  difficulties  ad  i7iji' 
nitum,  we  succeeded.  And  to-day  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  our  unpreten- 
tious  little  school  library  about  forty 
volumes  of  select  works  for  tlie  young, 
and  of  knowing  that  each  day  increases 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  books  at 
their  command.  Our  citizens  are  also 
quite  as  much  interested,  and  desire  that 
this  should  be  the  foundation  not  only  of 
a  school  but  also  of. a  town  library  — 
Penn»yltania  Fkhool  Jounud. 
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SroLDiNo  IX  School.— If  ihere  is  one 
ihicr*  incident  to  school  afflictions  more 
deaorving  of  universnl  execration  than 
all  others,  it  is  scolding.  The  teacher 
who  iodulgi^s  in  this  luxury  degrades 
himself^  his  i^rofession  and  his  school. 
Belter  a  thousand  times  punish  a  boy, 
suapend  him  from  school,  do  many  other 
thiogg,  than  to  scold.  Where  scolding  is 
rampant,  school  government  cannot  cxiat. 
Both  aclf'goyoriiment  and  pupil-govcrn- 
meot  are  out  of  the  question.  They  are 
crucified, dcai I,  and  buried.  The  weakest 
way  to  express  dislike,  to  reprove,  to  en- 
force disci  pi  ine,  or  do  anj'  good  thing,  or 
to  correct  &,n\  evil,  is  scolding.  A  scold- 
ing parent  and  a  scolding  teacher  are  two 
of  the  severest  afflictions  sent  upon  chil- 
dren. It  ii5  saiil-torturo.  It  snaps  the 
affeciions  of  ihe  child,  it  is  a  slow  poison, 
it  inexubertitcH  the  spirit,  it  demouiates 
the  soul,  and  makes  a  cynic  of  an  other- 
wise buoyant,  free  and  elastic  mind.  This 
soul'batumering  bruises  and  mangles  the 
divine  lorm  u  hundred  times  more  inhu- 
manly than  alJ  rods,  and  sprouts,  and  hits, 
nnd  knocks,  uud  peltings,  and  hidings, 
and  raw-hidiugg  could  the  body.  Away 
with  3  cow  la  T  and  howls,  and  mad  eyes, 
and  facial  contortions,  and  badinage,  and 
lawless  tongUL-B,  about  pupils  in  schools. 
There  \%  :i  better  way.  Find  M^—Weid 
Viiy/i/iiu  Mont  Mi/ 


M J ai*Rt  ENUNCIATION. — It  is  possible  that 
sionie  i>oe  who  reads  the  title  of  this  arti- 
cle may  find  himself  guilty  of  failing  to 
I>ronouncc  ti  like  sh  in  shun.  I  find  that 
my  lady  friend,  who  is  very  precise  In 
her  liiDgiuigc,  will  persist  in  accenting 
tiiqtittte  on  the  first,  instead  of  the  last 
syllable.  My  good  minister,  who  has  the 
greatest  aversion  to  anything  wrong,  was 
greatly  surprised  when  I  mildly  suggest- 
ed  lo  him  that  aspirant  should  be  accented 
on  the  peuuH,  while  my  musical  niece 
mortified  i\w  the  other  evening  by  pro- 
nouncing fin^ih  in  two  syllables.  I  heard 
my  geological  friend  the  other  day  ex- 
plaining  the  anbsidencet  of  the  earth's 
cruj^t,  but  he  should  have  accented  the 
second^  instead  of  the  first  syllable.  The 
«amt^  mistake  happened  the  other  day  to 


my  friend,  the  pre^ident  of  the  lieform 
Society,  who  spoke  of  the  vagaries  of  cer- 
tain persons,  by  itccenting  the  first,  in- 
stead of  the  second  syllable.  He  also 
announced  that  I  would  deliver  an  ad- 
drens  that  evening;  but  I  knew  it  was  not 
polite  to  tell  him  to  accent  the  last  syl- 
lable. My  boy  says  that  he  left  school  at 
recessy  accenting  the  first  syllable,  and  he 
was  loth  to  believe  that,  whatever  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  it  should  be  ac- 
cented on  the  final  syllable.  Then  my 
friend,  the  president  of  the  Debating 
Club,  who  is  a  great  student  of  Cushing's 
Manual,  tells  us  that  a  motion  to  adjourn 
takes  the  precedence  by  accenting  the  first, 
instead  of  the  second  syllable.  My  other 
lady  friend  says  that  she  lives  in  a  house 
having  a  eupelo^ic.  She  should  consult  the 
dictionary  for  that  word.  But  I  will  close 
by  remarking  that  my  legal  friend,  who 
is  very  scholarly,  always  accents  coadjutor 
on  tlie  second,  instead  of  the  third,  where 
the  accent  rightfully  belongs. — N,  E.  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 


Spellizootic. — The  following  has  been 
recommended,  where  this  disease  still 
prevails : 

*^The  most  skillful  gauger  I  ever  knew 
was  a  maligned  cobbler,  who  drove  a  wa- 
gon, using  a  mullein-stalk  as  a  weapon  of 
coercion  to  tyranize  over  a  caterpillar 
shod  with  calks.  He  waa  a  Galilean  Sad- 
ducee,  and  he  had  a  phtbisicky  catarrhal 
diptheria,  and  the  bilious  intermittent 
erysipelas.  A  sibyl  with  the  sobrlqaet  of 
'  Gypsy*  went  into  ecstasies  of  cachinna- 
tions  at  perceiving  him  separate  saccha- 
rine tomatoes  from  ignilible  queues  with- 
out dyeing  or  singeing  anything  or 
charging  a  cent  A  hemorrhage  nearly 
paralyzed  her  as  she  received,  witli  un- 
paralleled embarrassment,  an  harassing 
courtesy,  accompanied  by  mistifying, 
ratifying  and  stupefying  innuendoes; 
bouquets  of  lilies,  mignonette  and  fuchsi- 
as ;  a  treatise  on  mnemonics ;  a  copy  of 
the  apochrypha  in  hieroglyphics ;  daguer- 
reotypes of  Mendelsshon  and  Kosciusko; 
a  kaleidoscope ;  a  dram  phial  of  ipecac- 
uanha, from  which  she  took  a  drachm ;  a 
teaspoonful  of  naphtha:  a  ferrule;  some 
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licorice;  a  surcingle  of  symmetrical  pro- 
portions, and  a  chronometer  with  a  mov- 
able balance.  She  displayed  some  vacil- 
latlon  in  evincing  her  preference,  and 
said  It  was  referable  to  an  occasionally- 
occurring  idiosyncrasy,  and  wofully 
uttered  this  apothegm :  '  Life  is  checker- 
ed, but  schism,  apostasy  and  heresy  shall 
be  punished.  There  is  notably  an  allege- 
able  difference  between  a  conferrable 
ellipsis  and  trysyllabic  diaeresis.  He  re- 
plied apologizingly  in  trochees,  not  im. 
pugning  her  suspicions." 


The  Arctic  Regions. — ^Thc  Arctic 
Ocean  has  been  explored,  through  the 
intrepidity  of  American  seamen,  to  a 
point  beyond  any  ever  reached  by  ship 
before.  The  Polaris,  under  Captain  Hall, 
penetrated  by  way  of  Smith's  Sound,  the 
route  advocated  by  American  explorei*s, 
to  latitude  82  deg.  16  min.  Here  she  was 
stopped,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1873,  by 
floating  ice,  being  a  little  more  than  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  pole.  There  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
possibility  of  pushing  farther  North, 
some  of  the  officers  contending  that  it 
was  possible,  and  others  that  it  was  not. 
Captain  Hall  died  on  the  8th  of  Novem. 
ber,  1872,  IVom  the  effects  of  exposure  un- 
dergone in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  farther 
North  by  sledge.  The  ship  was  shortly 
after  abandoned  by  the  crew,  which,  after 
encountering  great  hardships,  reached 
home  in  safety  last  Spring.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  made  known  by 
the  expedition  was  the  greater  abundance 
of  animal  life  found  to  exist  as  the  ship 
proceeded  farther  North.  Willows  of 
comparatively  large  size,  sorrel  and 
grasses  of  several  kinds,  as  well  as  many 
flowers  of  different  colors,  were  observed 
in  abundance  at  Polaris  Bay,  latitude  82 
deg.  Garnets — some  of  unusual  size — 
were  likewise  found.  In  the  Summer  of 
1878  Mr.  B.  L.  Smith,  in  the  Diana,  sue 
ceeded  in  reaching  latitude  80  deg.  58 
min.,  longitude  70  deg.  East,  and  discov- 
ered North  Cape  to  be  an  island. 

The  Tegethof,  of  the  Austrian  expedi- 
tion for  the  exploration  of  the  sea  East 
of  Nova  Zembia,  has  not  been  heard  of 


since  August,  1872,  and  may  have  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  **  open  sea.''  Nothing 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  Antarctic 
regions. — Los  Angelei  (Cal.)  Schoolmjgter. 

i^t ». 

THE  TOWN  SYSTEM. 

The  following  comes  from  tlic  Secre- 
tary of  the  Town  Board  of  Directors,  of 
the  Town  of  Anson,  Chippewa  county, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  adopt 
the  town  system : 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Journai. 
OF  Education  I  saw  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Fred.  Tilke,  of  Prairie  Farm, 
in  which  he  states  that  they  are  under  the 
Township  System  and  have  adopted  a  su- 
perior list  of  textbooks  which  are  to  be 
bought  by  the  town  and  sold  at  cost  to 
the  parents;  and,  on  application,  pa- 
rents not  able  to  buy  them,  arc  to  have 
them  free;  and  the  gentlemen  thinks  that 
the  town,  by  so  doing,  has  taken  the  lead 
of  other  towns  in  the  State  in  educational 
privileges.  I  think  he  is  mistaken  ther0, 
as  the  towns  of  Anson  and  Eagle  Point, 
in  the  county  of  Chippewa,  have  been 
under  the  Township  System  ever  since  it 
was  enacted  In  1869,  and  have  adopted 
text-books  and  established  libraries  and 
procured  all  new  school  apparatus,  such 
as  text-books,  writing-books,  ink,  pens, 
crayons,  slates,  pencils,  globes,  maps  and 
charts,  all  which  are  obtained  by  the  sec- 
retary direct  from  the  publishers  and 
manufacturers,  and  are  free  to  all  the 
scholars  attending  school  in  these  towns. 
This  is  one  great  advantage  of  the  Town- 
ship System.  A  saving  is  made  by  get- 
ting the  books  from  the  publisher  of  from 
85  to  40  per  cent.,  and  on  all  other  articles, 
from  25  to  83,^  per  cent.,  which  includes 
school  furniture  of  all  kinds. 

Another  great  advantage  of  this  system 
(and  one  which  can  be  seen  at  a  glance) 
is  that  the  taxes  in  towns  under  this  sys- 
tem are  very  light  compared  with  towns 
under  the  old  system,  especially  in  north- 
ern part  of  the  state  where  one-half  of 
the  lands  is  owned  by  gpeculators  who 
are  generally  non-residents.  These  lands 
include  valuable  pine  forests,  and  under 
the  old  system  the  owners  of  such  lands 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  have  any  .«chool-tax 
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to  pi4j,  liut  t] tiller  tJie  township  law,  the 
achoal  tax  hecoiucs  a  general  tax  over,  all 
the  town,  ami  each  and  every  owner  of 
real  estate  or  personal  property  is  taxed 
according  to  the  value  of  said  property. 

And  there  is  another  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  towiuahip  system;  it  is  the 
duty  of  tlie  secnitary  to  visit  each  school 
in  the  town  twice  during  each  term,  to 
aasist  the  teacher  \x\  arranging  and  classi- 
fying the  school,  and  to  see  that  it  is  con- 
ducted in  a  pmper  manner;  also  Uiat  the 
register  H  kept  crirrectly  so  that  district 
clerks  will  have  no  trouble  in  making 
out  their  reporbj.  There  is  a  great  com- 
plaint with  county  superintendents  about 
the  deficiency  of  the  reports  of  town 
clerks.  Now  the  fault  must  be  with  dis- 
trict clerkii  a^  the  town  clerk  or  secretary 
has  only  to  copy  the  reports  of  district 
clerks  which  they  certainly  should  do 
without  making  mistakes;  and  to  prevent 
district  clerks  from  making  mistakes  in 
this  town,  the  school  board  has  entered  a 
proviso  in  their  rulea  to  have  every  teach- 
er at  the  end  of  (he  term  make  a  report 
giving  the  ccdsiu  and  general  and  special 
A  tat  t  St  i  03  and  icxubooks  (the  same  as  is 
required  of  each  district  clerk)  which 
shall  be  attached  to  the  register  so  that 
the  clerk  Jiasi  simply  to  copy  it  otf  on  to 
his  blank  form.  It  takes  but  little  labor 
tin  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  make  such  a 
report,  and  by  a  little  labor  on  the  part  of 
til 6  couDty  superintendents  they  could  get 
the  same  adopted  in  every  district  under 
their  jurisdiction  and  save  a  great  deal 
of  fault-finding  on  all  sides. — J.  W.  Thom- 
as?, i^.r.  of  ScJtool  Hoard  Directors. 


The  Office  of  State  Sitperintend- 
KMT- — The  dtUies  ol  this  officer  involve 
ail  amount  of  care^  anxiety  and  respon- 
ulbility  of  no  ordinary  character.  The 
luanagemeat  and  superintendence  of 
nearly  four  thousand  school  districts, 
witli  more  or  less  oftlcial  intercqurse  and 
iiorrespoDdence  with  over  twelve  thousand 
town  and  d  lut  n<X  ^^ohool  officers  and  clerks 
of  boards  of  ^iupervisors — supplying  them 
with  school  law^,  blanks  and  dictionaries, 
— return  ing  tlieir  reports  for  correction  of 
fsrrorw,  *^o  that  their  districts  may  not  lose 


their  share  in  tlie  State  School  Fund 
apportionment— deciding  appeal  cases, 
with  an  earnest  wish  and  aim  to  render 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all — hundreds 
and  thousands  of  letters,  upon  almost 
every  conceivable  subject  relating  to  com- 
mon school  jurisprudence,  to  answer- 
some  requiring  specific  points  of  law  to 
be  determined,  and  many  simply  calling 
for  judicious  advice  to  settle  and  har- 
monize  discordant  elements — to  keep  in- 
formed, and  properly  study  the  school 
systems  of  our  own  and  other  States — 
circulars  to  prepare  and  send  out  to  the 
towns  and  districts — statistics  to  collect 
and  arrange — the  annual  and  special  re- 
ports  to  make,  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  miscellaneous  labors  and  du- 
ties to  discharge,— if  all  these  matters, 
when  faithfully  performed,  do  not  demand 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  his  as- 
sistant, the  most  constant  care  and  unceas- 
ing  labor,  then  I  confess  I  have  yet  to 
learn  in  what  care  and  labor  consist. — 
Report  Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  1858. 


Aimless  Education. — Here  ms  a  rich 
man's  son  who  has  been  educated  at  great 
expense  and  pains,  and  who  has  gradu- 
ated from  college,  and  has  come  out  a 
gentleman.  He  has  studied  not  with  a 
view  of  fitting  himself  for  any  avocation 
in  life,  but  with  the  view  of  being  a  gen- 
tleman.  He  reads,  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  anything,  but  for  the  sake  of 
being  a  gentleman.  Soon  his  father 
breaks  down ;  and  he,  when  he  is  about 
twenty.five  years  old,  finds  himself  a  poor 
man's  son,  and  dependent  on  his  own  ex- 
ertions. And  he  says  to  himself,  **  What 
shall  I  do  for  a  living?"  He  asks  his 
feet,  and  his  feet  say,  "  I  do  not  know." 
He  asks  his  hands,  and  they  say  ''  I  do 
not  know."  He  asks  his  head,  and  it 
says,  "I  never  learned  anything  about 
how  to  get  a  living."  There  is  but  one 
man  that  can  befriend  this  poor  wretch, 
and  that  is  the  sexton.  Could  anything 
be  more  useless  than  such  a  person  ?  Can 
there  be  anything  more  pitiable  than 
such  histories? 

If  you  have  a  bright  thought  expreijs  it 
in  the  simplest  manner. 
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ON  IDIOMATIC  TKANKLATION— II. 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  ALLEN,  STATE  ITs'IVERSITV. 

The  first  general  head  under  which  to 
consider  the  idiomatic  rendering  of  Latin, 
is  the  equivalence  of  words.  It  is  very 
common  for  the  pupil  to  get  it  fixed  in 
his  mind  that  any  given  Latin  word  has 
such  or  such  an  equivalent  in  English, 
and  to  translate  it  by  this  in  all  connec. 
tions:  thus,  miUo,  "send,"r«*,  "thing," 
res  pulU:aj  "  republic."  Now  no  doubt 
every  word — or  nearly  every  word — has 
its  primitive  signification,  which  can  be 
traced  through  all  its  derived  and  secon- 
dary meanings,  and  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  get  this  primitive  mean* 
ing  indissolubly  associated  with  it,  and 
see  how  its  variations  are  carried  out  in 
detail.  I  know  one  vocabulary  in  which 
this  correct  principle  is  .carried  out  into 
the  practical  absurdity  of  starting  the 
beginner  in  Latin  with  such  definitions 
as  these;  ^^MUto,  I  cause  to  go,"  followed 
by  half  a  dozen  lines  of  meanings,  with 
*'  send"  among  the  last.  This  fault  re- 
sults from  a  reaction  against  the  common 
fault  already  mentioned. 

This  study  ot  primitive  and  derived 
meanings  is  a  part  of  the  study  of  the 
language  itself,  and  does  not  come  pro- 
perly under  the  topic  now  under  consid- 
eration— idiomatic  translation.  For  this 
purpose  the  original  signification  will  no 
doubt  help,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  de- 
termine what  English  word  will  best 
express  the  meaning  in  this  particular 
place.  Thus  r«,  which  primarily  means 
"thing,"  is  seen  by  most  boys  to  mean 
M affair"  also,  and  this  is  the  meaning 
that  comes  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
The  range  of  meaning,  however,  which 
this  simple  word  takes  in  its  various  con- 
nections, is  imposing — res  mUUariSy  "mil- 
itary science,"  res  Romanae,  "Roman 
history,"  res  pnUica^  "commonwealth, 
common  welfare,  public  life,  politics," 
and  so  on.  The  simple  examples  wull 
suflaciently  illustrate  the  Importance  of 
having  sometliing  different  in  the  boy's 
head  from  the  stereotyped  meaning  of  a 
word. 

It  is  hardly  uecessury  to  call  attention 


to  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  pujE^V 
is  led  astray  by  the  resemblance  of  tIi6->.^ 
word  to  some  English  word  of  a  cognfttiB^:^' 
but  not  the  same  meaning;  as,  oecupo  [Idt. 
take  adverse  possession  of],  "occupy^'o^l 
obtineoj  [to  hold  against  all  claimantsXif 
"  obtain ;"  such  as  these  are  matters  ratheir*^': 
of  etymology  than  of  idiom.  So  too  wltl  ■  v; 
double  derivations  from  the  same  word,  i; 
as  for  instance  refero  may  be  Englished  r, 
as  well  by  "refer,"  from  its  principal*' 
theme,  as  "relate"  from  its  superior'*; 
theme.  'a 

A  very  common  perplexitj'  arises  froxii||^ 
the  substantive  use  of  adjectives.  Ther^; 
is  often  hardly  any  difference  to  be  made; 
in  English  between  the  render  of  the' 
adjective  and  the  abstract  word;  thUff 
utUitas,  "  expediency,"  as  an  abstract  idea,  ]  \y^'^ 
hardly  differs  by  a  shade  from  utilSy  "the'  ^^ 
expedient;"  while  vtiliay  objects  which^'*| 
possess  the  quality  of  expediency,  may  ''!j^ 
in  many  connections  be  rendered  precisei  .  ? 
ly  the  same,  "expediency."  Ali  adjec-v  vJ| 
tives,  but  especially  possessives,  may  be-  .| 
used  substantively  in  the  neuter  with  a  ':  ^ 
range  of  meaning  which  is  very  puzzling  . ! 
to  beginners.  lion  meum  esty  "it  is  not  "♦ 
my  way;"  nostray  "  our  property,  produc-, . 
tions,  interests,  opinions,"  etc. ;  suum  '< 
euiquey  "  to  each  his  due." 

Verbs  do  not  in  general  present  so  many  ' 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  idiomatic  rea- . 
dering.  Participles  abound  in  them,  but 
they  will  come  in  more  appropriately 
under  the  head  of  construction.  A  very^ 
important  and  much  neglected  consider- 
ation is  the  refiexivc  use  of  the  Passive; 
which  is  often  as  much  of  a  Middle,  aa 
the  corresponding  form  in  Greek.  Ferrum 
inutile  cingitur  is  no  passive :  "  he  girds 
on  [to  himself— a  dative  reflexive]  etc." 
There  are  numerous  verbs  in  English 
which  are  both  transitive  and  intransitive, 
but  which  in  Latin  use  the  Middle  Voice 
to  represent  the  English  intransitive; 
moverey  "to  move,"  (transitive),  moveriy 
"to  move,"  (intransitive);  fiectere-y  "to 
turn,  (transitive),  jleeiiy  "to turn,"  (intran- 
sitive). 

Of  so-called  expletives  tliere  are  not 
many  in  Latin,  as  compared  with  either 
Greek  or  German ;  let  the  pupil  beware, 
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liovever,  of  regarding  them  as  of  no  ac- 
count. Qi/ideniy  ordinarily  rendered  by 
the  insipid  indeed,  has  always  a  restrictive 
force — to  be  sure,  or  something  like  this  : 
*'  this  Is  so,  to  be  sure,  but  (sed)  etc."  So 
with  the  Ethic  Dative,  which  always  re- 
(luires  a  circumlocution  to  convey  its 
force. .  TongUium  mihi  eduxit — "  he  carried 
off  Tongiliu3, 1  am  glad  to  say."  Other 
peculiar  renderings  of  pronouns,  as  idem, 
*'at  the  same  time,"  ipse,  "very,"  are 
easily  noticed. 

In  my  next  paper  I  will  take  up  the 
more  difficult  and  important  subject  of 
idiom  in  construction. 


Defectivh Definitions.— "Ma,  I  didn't 
get  a  hundred  to-day." 

"Why,  Gertrude,  how  did  that  hap- 
pen?" 

"  It  was  those  good-for-nothing  defini- 
tions." 

"  "What  was  the  matter  with  the  defini- 
tions?" 

"  Why,  teacher  had  us  write  sentences 
with  words  that  were  defined." 

"  Well,  you  did  as  she  wished  you  to,  I 
suppose." 

"Yes,  I  thought  I  did  it  right,  too; 
but  teacher  said  it  wasn't.  I  believe  it 
was  though." 

"  I  expect  your  teacher  was  right.  But 
tell  me  how  it  was.'* 

"Why,  you  see  I  was  to  write  a  sen- 
tence with  *  rectified*  in  it.  Well,  the 
book  says  *  rectified*  means  *  corrected.* 
So  I  wrote :  *  The  father  rectified  his  son.' 
Now,  ma,  wasn't  I  right?  I  meant  the 
father  corrected  his  son,'  and  the  book 
says,  *  Rectified,  corrected.'  The  teacher 
said  I  was  wrong,  and  she  marked  off  one 
from  my  grade,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that,  I  would  be  a  hundred." 

The  Schoolmaster  thinks  Gertrude  de- 
served "to  be  a  hundred."  The  fault  is 
in  the  definition  rather  than  in  her  use  of 
it.  There  are  many  such  definitions  in 
school  books.  Almost  every  teacher  re- 
ceives sentences  from  his  pupils  appa- 
rently as  ridiculous  as  the  above,  and  yet 
the  literal  definition  has  been  followed. — 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Selioolmayter. 
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OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 

Prepared  bj  the  Aacistant  Superintcnden':. 

DISTRICTS. 

Q.  The  order  for  the  formation  of  our 
district  was  made  Feb.  7,  to  lake  efi'ect 
April  12.  But  the  supervisors  called  a 
first  meeting  Feb.  27,  and  we  met  and 
elected  officers,  etc.    Was  this  legal  ? 

A.  No;  a  meeting  of  the  district  could 
not  assemble  until  after  April  12,  for  Uie 
reason  that  until  then  no  district  existed. 

Q.  If  our  meeting  and  organization  in 
February  was  invalid,  can  a  meeting  now 
be  called,  it  being  more  than  20  days  since 
the  order  took  effect ;  or  must  the  super- 
visors make  a  new  order  for  the  formation 
of  the  district  * 

A.  The  supervisors  should  have  called 
the  first  meeting  before  the  2d  day^  of  May, 
but  they  still  have  powxr  to  call  one,  and 
they  should  do  it,  without  any  further  de- 
lay. The  requirement  to  call  the  meeting 
within  20  days  is  simply  directory,  and 
the  failure  or  neglect  to  call  the  meeting 
within  that  time  by  no  means  precludes 
the  calling  one  afterwards. 

Q.  Our  new  district  was  formed  iu 
July,  but  our  first  meeting  was  not  held 
until  January.  We  then  organized,  and 
voted  taxes  for  school  and  school-house, 
and  the  district  clerk  and  treasurer  pro- 
ceeded to  assess  and  collect  them.  Was 
this  legal  ?    Some  resist  the  payment. 

A.  It  was  legal  to  organize,  and  to 
vote  taxes  at  your  "  first  meeting,"  but  as 
it  was  not  a  "  special  meeting,"  the  taxes 
should  have  been  returned  to  the  town 
clerk,  as  provided  in  section  02.  The 
clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  district  had  no 
power  to  assess  and  collect  a  tax  thus 
voted.  If  you  had  simply  organized,  and 
then  adjourned,  and  afterwards  had  called 
a  special  meeting,  you  would  have  come 
under  the  provisions  of  section  64.  As 
the  school-law  stands,  it  is  defective  in 
not  making  provision  for  such  a  case. 

Q.  If  from  any  cause,  the  town  board, 
or  a  quorum,  are  unable  to  meet  at  a  time 
previously  appointed  for  the  alteration 
of  a  school-district,  can  another  meeting 
be  legally  appointed,  based  on  the  same 
or  original  petition? 
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A.  Certainly;  a  petition  is  no  neces- 
sary part  of  the  proceedings.  The  super- 
visors may  meet  and  act  with  or  without 
having  been  petitioned  to  do  so.  But  it 
is  essential  that  due  notice  of  any  such 
meeting  be  given,  as  provided  in  Sec.  10. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  1873  a  new  district 
was  formed,  and  in  the  summer  following, 
received  its  share  of  State  school  money, 
in  proportion  to  its  number  of  scholars. 
Some  claim  this  was  illegal.    How  is  it  ? 

A.  It  is  a  case  provided  for  in  Sec.  60. 
The  scholars  of  the  new  district  or  dis- 
tricts from  which  the  new  one  was  set  off 
are  to  be  regarded  as  having  taken  the 
claim  to  a  share  of  the  money  with  them 
into  the  new  organization,  and  the  town 
clerk  did  right  in  giving  the  proper  share 
to  the  new  district.  This  provision  of  law 
is  supplementary  to  section  12,  in  regard 
to  division  of  property.*  Such  school 
money,  though  in  a  sense  due,  is  of  course 
not  on  hand  to  be  taken  into  account  as 
property  to  be  divided,  when  a  town  board 
forms  a  new  district  between  the  date  of 
the  annual  district  reports  and  the  distri- 
bution of  school  moneys.  Hence  the 
provision  of  Sec.  60. 

Q.  If  the  district  fixes  the  time  for 
the  school  to  commence,  is  the  board 
bound  by  the  vote  ? 

A.  The  law  does  not  specifically  em- 
power the  district  to  determine  this  mat- 
ter; but  only  the  length  of  the  term  or 
terms.  The  board  might  not  be  able  to 
find  a  suitable  teacher  by  a  certain  day. 

Q.  In  the  formation  of  a  new  town 
part  of  our  district  went  into  that  town, 
and  now  it  is  contended  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  the  taxes  on  that  territory.  Is 
this  so? 

A.  No;  the  taxes  must  be  paid  just 
the  same  as  if  no  new  town  had  been  set 
off.  Neither  your  district  nor  the  rights 
of  your  district  are  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  change  of  town  lines,  except  that 
you  thereby  become  a  joint  district. 

Q.  When  ^  district  is  to  be  extinguish- 
ed, under  section  16,  must  notice  be  givon, 
to  the  district  or  districts  to  be  enlarged, 
und  can  the  order  for  attachment  to  other 
districts  take  effect  under  three  months, 


if  the  consent  of  the  bojuii  or   boards  is 
not  given? 

A.  It  is  proper  thut  \}\v  aiaiei.'  Ix^  y^iv- 
en;  and  it  may  reasoniibly  be  held  thai 
the  order  is  not  to  t;ikc  efttct  for  three 
months  if  the  conuem  i^  imt  given. 
There  might  be  good  rt*ris!ou  to  hit  givtu 
why  the  attachment  of  knUory  tii  ii  par. 
ticular  district  should  not  ij^kr  pL-icc,  fir 
why  the  order  of  attach ii\ cm t  ^ibotild  nui 
take  effect  at  once. 

DISTKICT  Ot^Kls  KUK 

Q.  I  called  a  special  iiut,'liuir  a^  cUrk 
— only  5  camcT-I  asked  ouo  pre  hi  cut  to 
act  as  chairman — he  dcclinuil— rc<|i;cs!ed 
me  to  serve — I  called  the  mettin^  t<i  ut- 
der  and  a  vote  was  takra  on  \\\t  In-Insss 
proposed.    Is  the  action  Ic^^-il  ^ 

A.  It  is  not  illegal  liut'itiist?  jj^j  cltair- 
man  was  appointed  in  a  laore  tltfrmni 
manner.  If  the  voters  LLCtjuii-i<i.Hil  in 
your  acting  as  chairman,  the  voir.-  ttiketi, 
so  far  as  that  goes,  is  kcah 

Q.  Must  a  clerk  in  uli  tu^*"*  Timkc  af^ 
fidavit — as  for  instance  in  uj) plying  for  a 
dictionary— will  not  his  t'crliiiciite  iinswcr 
the  same  purpose?  It  is  olLcn  *|uito  in- 
convenient to  find  a  jit>(.[si^  i>f  thr  iicmx* 
or  notary. 

A.  The  law  might  be  ^a  ^diiiULn'il  us  \u 
require  him  to  qualify,  or  Inku  tm  c^ith  of 
office,  and  then  make  hii  ctrtitirulr*  suf- 
ficient verification  of  oillriul  iici>;  but  us 
the  law  stands,  he  must  make  hisHft1i.tavU 
in  all  cases  where  it  ia  rcr^uircd. 

Q.      Is   the  JOURNAHU''  EULC  ATillN   \\\i\ 

private  property  of  the   rlfik   \vhij  suh- 
scribes  for  it? 

A.  No,  being  paid  fi>r  Ijy  ihi- Lhstri^i, 
it  is  the  property  of  tht^  district.  It  is 
for  the  information  of  thr  boiK  il  L;ener 
ally,  and  like  other  books  or  [tJiptr^T  pt*r- 
taining  to  his  office,  should  be*  turncil 
over  by  the  outgoing-  c'lrk  tn  his  ^uc- 
cessor. 

THE  SCHOOL  1ILJVUI3, 

Q.  Can  the  board  haven  tl  w  du v^  1  uc  k  ^ 
ing  to  complete  5  month,  niuilr  up  rn 
Saturdays  ? 

A.  Yes,  by  ai'rangtiu<  ut  i>vhk  the 
teacher.  The  law  d^M -j  hoI  juohihit 
school  on  Saturday,  hui  nuTL^ly  ^^\::, 
though  it  sa3'8  in  a  very  Mind  wtiy,  Ihul 
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in  settling  with  a  teacher,  Saturdays  are 
not  tq  be  counted  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  the  contract.  It  is  lairfiUy 
(though  the  law  evidently  intends  to  dis- 
courage it),  to  contract  to  have  school 
taught  on  Saturday,  or  half  the  day,  or 
every  other  Saturday;  and  a  contract 
which  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  Satur- 
day (which  in  that  case  is  excluded)  can 
be  altered  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties. 

Q.  Can  a  contract  be  considered  legal, 
unless  a  copy  of  the  teacher*s  certificate 
is  attached  to  it,  and  must  I,  as  clerk, 
draw  orders  to  pay  the  teacher.  If  the  .cer- 
tificate is  not  so  attached? 

A.  The  contract  is  good,  although  a 
copy  of  the  certificate  be  not  attached. 
The  copy  of  the  certificate  is  for  informa- 
tion, and  is  a  precaution  against  paying 
out  money  unlawfully ;  but  should  a  clerk 
bave  doubt  whether  the  teacher  was 
"qualified"  (from  the  absence  of  the 
copy.),  the  production  of  the  original 
certificate  would  settle  the  question. 

Q.  Is  it  legal  for  the  clerk  and  director 
to  hire  the  clerk's  son,  at  $25  a  month, 
when  a  good  female  teacher  can  be  had 
at  less  money  ? 

A.  The  transaction  would  not  be  ille- 
gal, but  such  things  are  quite  improper, 
and  are  apt  to  give  dissatisfaction.  If  the 
other  two  members  of  the  board  wish  to 
hire  the  clerk's  son,  and  it  is  acceptable 
to  the  district,  then  the  objection  disap- 
pears. 

EXAMn^ATIONS— CEKTIFICATK8. 

<4.  May  an  examination  district  con- 
sist  of  any  other  number  of  towns  tlian 
lour* 

A.  It  cannot  legally  contain  more, 
but  of  course  may  have  less.  The  num- 
ber of  towns  in  a  county  may  not  be  di- 
visible by  four.  The  restriction  is  de- 
signed  to  protect  teachers  against  the 
inconvenience  of  going  too  far  for  exam- 
ination. The  permission  to  have  four 
towns  in  a  district  better  enables  the  su- 
perintendent to  get  through  the  work  in 
season,  in  large  and  populous  counties. 
In  small  or  new  counties,  with  few  towns, 
it  may  be  better  to  have  an  examination 
in  every  town.    This  enables  the  superin- 


tendent to  be  more  thorough  and  to  im- 
part special  instruction,  as  it  may  be 
needed,  in  connection  with  examinations. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  annul 
a  certificate  on  account  of  non-attendance 
upon  an  institute  ? 

A.  The  proper  reasons  for  annulling  a 
certificate  are  the  same  as  those  for  refus- 
ing  one,  namely,  lack  of  moral  character, 
learning  or  ability  to  teach.  The  bare 
fact  of  absence  from  an  institute  would 
not  necessarily  imply  either  of  these  de- 
ficiencies, and  might  be  unavoidable.  A 
superintendent  has  a  large  discretion,  but 
it  is  presumed  he  will  exercise  it  Judic- 
iously. Causeless  and  willful  absence 
from  an  institute  might  be  one  of  several 
indications  of  a  character  unbecoming  a 
teacher. 

Q.  Would  it  be  legal  and  proper  for  a 
county  superintendent  to  offer  to  renew 
six  months  licenses  on  condition  of  at- 
tendance upon  the  next  Institute  ?  Also 
to  grant  licenses  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions to  those  who  barely  failed  to  get 
them  at  the  last  examination? 

A.  As  non-attendance  is  not  in  itself  a 
sufllcient  legal  bar  to  obtaining  a  certifi- 
cate,attendance,  in  and  of  itself,  should  not 
procure  one,  or  a  renewal  of  one  pre- 
viously given.  It  is  quite  proper,  how- 
ever,  for  a  superintendent  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  those  who  make  it  a  point 
to  attend  Institutes  and  to  improve  them- 
selves generally,  must  be  regarded  by 
school  ofiScers  and  all  intelligent  persons 
(other  things  being  equal)  as  the  better 
class  of  teachers ;  that  in  the  long  run 
preference  will  naturally  be  given  to  such 
teachers;  that  the  advantages  of  an  Insti. 
tute,  well  improved,  must  increase  the 
probabilities  of  obtaining  certificates,  or 
renewal  of  certificates,  at  any  subsequent 
examinations,  and  that  needless  absence 
must  necessarily  have  some  influeuce  up- 
on the  superintendent's  estimation  and 
recommendation,  ana  upon  the  Judgment 
and  action  of  intelligent  school  boards. 
It  is  also  quite  proper  to  remind  teachers 
that  a  **  certificate  of  attendance  "  is  given 
to  members  of  Institutes,  and  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  and  to  hold,  in  connection 
with  a  certificate  of  qualification. 
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The  free  library  ought  everywhere  to 
be  an  adjunct  and  supplement  of  the  free 
school.  The  knowlege  and  culture  ob- 
tained in  the  latter  are  at  best  only  a  be- 
ginning. The  time  spent  there  is  too 
brief,  and  the  development  of  faculty  too 
limited  to  Justify  us  in  calling  it  more. 
A  large  part  of  that  time  is  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  mere  art  of  read- 
ing the  printed  page.  This  art  is  often 
but  imperfectly  acquired.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetical  processes  and  of 
geography  is  added.  When  the  pupil  has 
left  school  he  is  simply  possessed  of  some 
of  the  keys  of  knowledge  and  culture, 
but  not  of  much  knowledge  and  culture 
themselves.  His  chief  key  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  reading.  With  this  properly 
used  by  him  all  things  are  possible.  He 
may  leave  school  when  a  mere  boy,  he 
may  be  poor  and  without  influence,  and 
his  days  may  be  filled  with  labor,  but  if 
he  has  a  thirst  for  reading  he  can  get  un- 
to himself  through  books  a  kingdom  of 
knowledge,  of  thought  and  of  happiness. 
He  may  rise  from  obscurity  to  fame,  from 
a  humble  forge  to  a  great  pulpit,  from  a 
stone  mason  to  one  of  the  first  geologists 
and  authors  of  the  age,  from  a  barefoot 
mill-boy  to  a  senator  of  peerless  eloquence ; 
or  he  may  with  keen  intellectual  vision 
and  a  rare  fund  of  acquired  knowledge, 
be  known  no  flirther  than  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  town.  However  this  may  be, 
he  secures  his  kingdom.  He  becomes  no 
common  man.  He  sees  what  others  do 
not  see.  He  thinks  as  others  do  not  think. 
He  owns  the  world.  The  centuries  are 
his.  He  is  rich  in  his  knowledge,  in  his 
thoughts,  in  his  emotions,  in  his  means 
of  recreation,  in  his  means  of  solace. 
This  is  what  a  man  may  get  and  may  be- 
come through  books. 

Wise  men  everywhere  know  this.    The 

founders  of  our  own  State  were  wise  men 

and  hence  knew  this.    They  accordingly 

made  provision,  as  they  supposed,  not 

only  for  common  schools,  academics,  and 

normal  schools,  but  for  suitable  libraries 

for  the  same. 
3-Vo!.  V,  No.  5. 


The  wisdom  of  this  provision  has  been 
widely  recognized  in  other  States.  Yet  it 
is  both  a  singular  and  melancholy  fact 
that  while  State  systems  of  instruction 
have  been  very  effective  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  the  school,  they 
have  generally  failed  in  the  organization 
and  development  of  the  equally  useful  and 
important  library.  If  our  own  school 
system  has  imperfections,  it  is  neverthe- 
less vigorous  and  promising.  It  is  likely 
to  fairly  accomplish  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Our  library  system,  on 
the  other  hanvi,  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning nearly  a  piece  of  incompetence  and 
uselessness.  While  the  schools  are  to-day 
exerting  a  powerful  infiuence  in  the  State, 
the  libraries  are  exerting  little  or  no  in- 
fluence. They  are  not  to  be  found  at  all 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  districts. 
The  number  of  both  libraries  and  books 
is  steadily  diminishing.  From  over  40,- 
000  volumes  in  1850  there  was  a  decrease 
to  only  little  more  than  16,000  in  1874.  In 
the  latter  year  there  were  reported  in  the 
ttcerUy-four  cities  of  Wisconsin  only  1,840 
volumes,  worth  less  than  $3,000~a  paltry 
and  disgraceful  showing.  This  condiliou 
of  things  would  be  peculiarly  disgraceful 
were  it  not  that  it  is  also  found  in  other 
States.  NotoblyintheStateofNewYork 
the  school  library  system  is  an  increasing 
failure,  as  here;  and  that  too  with  nn  an- 
nual distribution  by  the  State  of  pecuni- 
ary aid  for  its  support. 

The  cause  of  this  failure  is  familiar  to 
all  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  and 
can  be  told  in  few  words.  The  school  dis- 
trict is  too  smdU  aunilqf  territory  in  which 
to  establish  a7id  maintain  a  library  of  svffi- 
cient  size  and  vigor  to  command  respect  and 
care,  and  hence  to  secure  its  contiyiuance. 
This  is  the  chief  difficulty.  The  disUict 
system  that  is  injurious  to  the  schools  is 
nearly  fatal  to  the  libraries.  The  towu- 
ship  system  which  would  be  useful  to  the 
former  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
the  latter. 

In  1859  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
actually  passed  by  a  large  majority  (51  to 
10  in  the  Assembly,  and  10  to  .3  in  the 
Senate)  one  of  the  most  admirable  library 
laws  that  ever  found  a  place  on  the  stat- 
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ute  I)ook  of  a  State.  This  law  would 
probably  be  conferring  its  incalculable 
benefits  upon  the  State  to-day  if  it  had 
not  met  violent  and  untimely  death  by 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war  two  years 
later.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  pres- 
ent State  Superintendent  that  he  may  aid 
in  securing  the  re-enactment  in  substance 
of  this  wise  law  which  was  so  creditable 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  Legislature  of 
'59  and  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  his  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  the  Hon.  Lyman 
C.  Draper.  The  history  and  character  of 
this  law  will  be  set  forth  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  JOUKNAL. 


Oar  Edncatlonal  Intoreets  at  the  Centennial. 

The  success  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition  next  year  at  Philadelphia  seems 
assured.  It  promises  to  be  an  enterprise 
worthy  of  the  Great  Republic  and  of  the 
age.  It  will  probably  surpass  in  many 
important  respects  all  preceding  exhi- 
bitions of  the  kind  in  the  Old  World. 
Wliatcver  may  have  been  the  doubts,  the 
indifference  of  States  or  individuals  here- 
tofore, there  appears  now  no  longer 
reasonable  excuse  for  them.  Both  com- 
mon sense  and  patriotism  now  urge  every 
State,  every  community,  every  citizen  to 
warm  wishes  and  to  vigorous  action  for 
the  success  of  what  the  nation  is  pledged 
to,  what  the  world  will  throng  to,  and 
whose  success  or  failure  will  assuredly 
bring  common  glory  or  disgrace  to  the 
whole  country. 

The  duty  of  Wisconsin  is  then  clear. 
She  must  make  at  Philadelphia  the  best 
possible  showing  of  her  growth,  her  in- 
dustries, and  her  resources.  And  she 
can  make  an  excellent  and  creditable 
showing.  Considering  her  age  no  other 
State  should  make  a  better  one. 

Among  the  various  interests  from  whose 
representation  the  State  can  derive  honor, 
Education  is  not  the  least  conspicuous. 
Whether  in  the  character  of  her  general 
system  of  public  instruction,  in  her  gen- 
eral educational  growth,  in  the  excellence 
of  individual  schools,  in  her  school  ar- 
chitecture, or  in  the  ability  and  enterprise 
of  her  teachers  as  exhibited  in  State  and 


local  associations,  we  believe  Wisconsin 
is  surpassed  by  very  few  States  East  or 
West.  In  the  important  matter  of  her 
Educational  interests  she  must  be  honor- 
ably represented  in  the  Great  Exposition. 

The  State  Board  of  Centennial  Man- 
agers has  divided  the  various  interests  of 
the  State  into  forty-three  classes  or  groups. 
Class  86  comprises  **  Schools,  Colleges, 
etc.,  including  succinct  history  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  Educational  system  of  the 
Stete."  The  State  Superintendent  has 
just  been  appointed  by  the  Board  to  sn- 
pcrvise  and  arrange  for  the  Exposition 
the  interests  of  this  class.  He  has  ac 
cepted  the  appointment  with  a  determi- 
nation to  labor  for  securing  an  effective 
and  creditable  result.  The  successful 
attainment  of  this  end  can  be  secured 
only  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the 
Teachers,  Superintendents  and  other 
school  officers  of  the  State— a  co-opera- 
tion he  has  no  doubt  will  be  cheerfully', 
and,  if  need  be,  laboriously  given. 

The  Journal  will  keep  its  readers  fdlly 
posted  upon  the  progress  of  this  enter- 
prise. Meantime  we  invite  and  urge 
thought  and  discussion,  on  the  practical 
question  of  how  our  educational  inter- 
ests may  be  most  appropriately,  tastefully 
and  effectively  represented.  If  there  is  a 
chance  here  for  originality  let  us  by  all 
means  not  be  servile  imitators  of  others, 
but  independent  artificers  of  our  own 
peculiar  success  and  honor. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for 
State  Teachers'  Certificates  will  be  held 
at  Madison,fcommencing  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law,  namely,  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  August  (the  11th),  1875,  at  9 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  cur- 
rent year  consists  of  Prof.  S.  S.  Rockwood, 
of  Whitewater,  Prof.  George  Beck,  of 
Platteville,  and  Prof.  C.  P.  Viebahn,  of 
Manitowoc. 

Applicants  for  certificates  will  be  ex- 
amined in  the  following  branches  of 
study: 

(1.)    For  an  unllmiud  State  Certificate, 
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the  branches  of  stadj  now  required  for  a 
1st  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  English  Literature,  and  the  ru- 
diments  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Political  Economy  and  Mental 
Philosophy.  Applicants  for  this  grade 
must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  for  at  least  nine  terms. 

(3.)  For  a  limUed  (five  years)  State  Cer. 
tificate,  the  branches  of  study  now  re- 
quired for  a  1st  grade  county  certificate, 
with  the  addition  of  English  Literature 
and  the  rudiments  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

Applicants  for  this  grade  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  teach- 
ing  for  at  least  three  terms. 

Applicants  who  fail  in  any  of  the 
branches  required  for  either  ot  the  above 
certificates,  may  present  themselves  for 
examination  in  such  studies  within  one 
year.  A  re-examination  in  the  branches 
in  which  they  were  successful  will  not 
be  required. 

All  stationery  needed  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Examiners. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants 
should  desire  an  examination  at  Eau 
Claire  at  the  time  of  tt:e  session  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  the  last  week 
in  July,  arrangements  therefor  can  prob- 
ably be  made,  if  such  applicants  immedi- 
ately notify  the  State  Superintendent  of 
their  wish.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
the  examination  at  Madison  may  meet 
the  convenience  and  need  of  all.  The 
business  of  the  Association  will  merit 
and  should  receive  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  all  who  attend. 

Strong  considerations  of  self-interest 
and  self-respect  should  urge  teachers  to 
seek  the  independence  and  assured  po- 
sition which  these  certificates  give.  It  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
good  number  of  applicants  the  present 
year.  It  is  alike  the  interest  of  the  State 
and  the  profession  that  these  certificates 
should  be  largely  sought  for. 

Edwabd  Sbaring, 

Supt.  Pub.  Imt. 
Madison,  Jnne  let,  1875. 


Pbesidsnt  Eliot  has  an  admirable  ed- 
ucational article  in  the  June  Atlantic, 


WISCOHSIir  TEACHBB8*  ASSOCUnOH. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  change  the  time  of  holding 
the  Twenty-third  Annual  Session  of  the 
Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  at  Eau 
Claire,  from  July  6th— 8th,  to  July  28th 
—80th,  1875.  It  is  thought  that  this 
change  will  accommodate  a  large  number 
of  teachers  who  will  wish  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August 
8d— 5th. 

Full  announcements  as  to  the  Eau  Claire 
session  will  be  made  in  due  season. 

J.  Q.  Emert,  President. 


THE  IHTBH-STATE  OBATOBICAL  CONTEST. 

One  of  the  editors  .of  this  Journal 
having  been  present  at  the  recent  contest 
of  young  orators  at  Indianapolis,  a  few 
words  respecting  that  event  may  be  ex- 
pected  and  desired  by  our  readers.  It 
would  be  agreeable  to  us,  did  time  and 
space  permit,  to  present  somewhat  in  de- 
tail what  we  saw,  heard  and  thought ;  but 
the  stem  destinies  that  control  editors 
forbid. 

Representative  contestants  from  six 
States— Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  and  Missouri — were  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  term  **  Inter-State."  These 
contestants  had  each  won  the  first  posi- 
tion in  contests  previously  held  in  their 
respective  States,'  and  had  thus  become 
the  representative  champions  of  those 
States  in  this  greater  and  final  contest. 
The  orations  presented  at  the  latter  were 
the  same  that  had  won  victory  in  the 
former. 

The  audience  that  greeted  the  speakers 
in  the  spacious  Academy  of  Music  was  all 
that  could  be  desired — large,  intelligent, 
sympathetic.  The  stage  was  filled  with 
official  dignitaries  of  the  State  and  city, 
including  the  Governor,  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  and  other  courts,  a  United  States 
Senator,  etc.,  etc.  The  address  of  welcome 
by  Gov.  Hendricks  was  cordial,  graceful, 
scholarly,  and  every  way  appropriate. 

The  six  orations  of  the  contestants  were 
upon  the  whole  good.  Judged  by  the  prop- 
er standard  of  comparison.    They  should 
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not  be  compared  with  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes, Bnrke  or  Webster.  Young 
gentlemen  of  twenty  are  not  expected  to 
display  the  intellectual  power  of  twice 
that  age.  Their  thoughts  are  less  pro- 
found, their  style  more  crude,  their  per- 
sonality less  strong  and  impressiye.  Web- 
ster at  twenty  would  have  made  no  figure 
in  the  Senate,  Demosthenes  at  that  age 
would  have  been  a  feeble  opponent  of 
Philip,  and  Warren  Hastings  would  not 
have  trembled  at  the  peroration  of  so 
youthful  a  Burke. 

Did  the  youug  men  at  Indianapolis  do 
well  as  young  men  ?  They  nearly  all  did. 
One  in  particular,  who  received  the  first 
prize,  showed  remarkable  skill  and  power 
in  declamation.  His  effort  in  this  par- 
ticular could  not  easily  be  surpassed. 
Coming  last  on  the  list,  appearing  at  a 
late  hour  (between  10  and  11)  before  a 
partially  exhausted  audience,  he  banished 
every  feeling  of  weariness,  aroused  the 
attention  and  interest  of  all,  provoked  ap- 
plause at  intervals  during  his  speech,  and 
at  its  close  such  a  spontaneous  and  hearty 
manifestation  of  approval  as  showed  he 
had  cast  over  his  auditors  the  spell  of  a 
master,  albeit  a  youthful  one. 

As  a  purely  intellectual  effort,  the  cool 
judgment  pronounced  this  oration  pos- 
sessed of  immaturities,  in  common  with 
the  othrers ;  but  there  were  many  fine  and 
graceful  thoughts,  and  the  audience  was 
doubtless  substantially  unanimous  In  ap- 
proving the  award  to  it  of  the  first  prize. 
Two  or  three  others  were  probably  equal 
to  it  in  point  of  thought,  but  its  delivery 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  others. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  M. 
Coultas,  of  Illinois,  and  the  second  to  T. 
M.  Graydon,  of  Iowa.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Wisconsin  Judge  the  second  place 
should  have  been  given  to  Mr.  McLeod, 
of  Indiana,  who  made  a  very  vigorous 
and  manly  speech ;  but  the  qualities  that 
go  to  make  up  success  in  oratory  are  so 
imponderable,  and  the  tastes  and  judg- 
ments of  men  so  differ,  that  unanimous 
opinions  from  different  men  are  hardly 
to  be  expected  except  in  cases  of  very 
pronounced  superiority  of  merit. 

Mr.  Mills,  the  representative  champion 


from  Wisconsin,  held  the  attention  of  the 
audience  well.  He  exhibited  a  good  voice, 
a  graceful  presence,  and  all  the  elements 
of  a  successftil  speaker.  His  chief  fault 
was  a  departure  from  true  simplicity  in 
his  delivery,  an  apparent  straining  after 
effect  through  unnatural  tones  and  em- 
phasis. 

The  first  Inter-State  contest  may  thus 
be  considered  as  eminently  succcssfnl  and 
encouraging.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
good  will  result  ft>om  this  rivalry  between 
the  colleges.  Whatever  directs  publie 
attention  to  these  higher  schools  of  learn- 
ing is  a  blessing.  Whatever  tends  to  give 
increased  interest  to  literary  culture  there- 
in  is  a  blessing.  Whatever  tends  to  make 
men  (and  women  too)  elegant,  clear  and 
forcible  in  the  written  and  spoken  use  of 
our  noble  English  language  is  an  un- 
mixed blessing. 

THE  BUVHEB  IKD  FALL   IJrSimrrES. 

The  approaching  Institute  season  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  unusual  interest  and 
profit.  Many  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  many  assurances  of  a  large 
attendance  have  been  given. 
'  We  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  an- 
nounce  a  distinguished  accession  to  our 
already  excellent  force  of  Institute  con- 
ductors, in  the  person  of  Hon.  John  H. 
French,  LL.  D.,  ex-State  Superintendent 
of  Vermont,  author  of  French's  Series  of 
Arithmetics,  etc.  Dr.  French  has  had 
large  experience  in  Institute  work  in  New 
England,  and  is  a  man  of  superior  ability 
and  attainments.  He  will  give  his  entire 
attention  to  educational  interests  in  Wis- 
consin during  the  month  of  August,  and 
probably  September. 

The  Institute  programme  will  soon  be 
issued.  All  superintendents  who  desire 
to  have  State  aid  for  their  Institutes  should 
send  in  their  applications  at  once,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so. 

Wb  have  received  a  well-wrilten  letter 
from  '*  a  subscriber"  complaining  of  the 
article  in  the  May  number,  "  The  Town- 
ship vs.  the  'Deestrict'  System,"  as  hold- 
ing  Irishmen  up  to  ridicule.    It  did  not 
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occur  to  us  that  the  writer  of  the  article 
bad  aDj  such  intention — and  we  have 
some  Irish  blood  in  our  veins— but  we 
supposed  he  sought  merely  to  enliven  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  describing 
some  incidents  of  a  laughable  nature.  It 
is  very  far  from  being  true  that  incompe- 
tent  district  clerks,  or  the  use  of  whiskey, 
are  confined  to  any  nationality,  but  it 
may  be  said  of  an  Irishman,  that  he  sel- 
dom lacks  wit  though  he  may  lack  learn, 
ing,  and  that  he  is  at  least  amusing  in  his 
cups,  if  he  does  not  get  so  far  as  to  be- 
come quarrelsome.  We  are  quite  sorry 
the  piece  should  have  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  reader.  We  share  with  the  writer 
in  admiration  for  the  generous  and  bril- 
liant  qualities  of  the  Irish  race,  and  have 
a  belief  that  it  has  yet  a  future  before  it 


▲  Toar  of  Win  Hen. 

A  deputation  of  distinguished  Wiscon- 
sin  teachers  has  Just  made  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation  among  the  schools  of  the  Eastern 
States.  President  Arey,  of  Whitewater, 
President  Albee,  of  Oshkosh,  and  Prof. 
Parker,  President  elect  of  the  River  Falls 
Normal  School,  with  one  or  two  others, 
constituted  the  party.  It  was  the  inten 
tion  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  accom- 
pany them.  He  had  made  nearly  all  ar- 
rangements for  so  doing,  Including  {he 
purchase  of  railway  tickets,  when  he 
found  that  his  official  duties  rendered  a 
protracted  absence  at  this  time  of  the 
year  impracticabjie. 

At  the  present  writing  Presidents  Arey 
and  Albee  have  returned,  but  President 
Parker  is  continuing  his  observations 
somewhere  in  New  England. 

The  trip  is  understood  to  have  been  a 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  We  trust 
that  some  of  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions may  soon  be  presented  to  our  read- 
ers  through  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 


Wk  are  indebted  to  A.  J.  Pattee,  of 
Stevens  Point,  for  concise  answers  to 
Questions  in  Mathematical  Geography, 
but  the  subject  has  been  so  Ailly  discuss- 
ed that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  more 
space  to  it. 


BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Anolo-Saxon  Lanouagb.  By  Steph- 
en H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Lof  ic  and  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Author  01 
"English  of  the  XlVth  Century." 
Boston:  Ginn  Brothers.    Price  $1.25. 

The  fact  that  our  language  grew  out  of 
the  Anglo43axon,  though  recognized  the- 
oretically, seems  hitherto  to  have  borne 
little  fruit  The  older  and  mother  tongue 
has  indeed  been  pretty  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, and  its  character  and  history,  and 
considerable  of  its  literature  presented  to 
the  literary  world  by  such  scholars  and 
antiquarians  as  Jacob  Grimm  and  Leo, 
Bos  worth,  Wright,  Kemble  and  Thorpe, 
and  more  recently  by  the  "Early  English 
Text  Society  ;*'  and  of  late  years  some  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  subject  by 
American  scholars,  among  whom  are  Dr. 
Marsh,  of  La  Payette  College,  Pa.,  and 
Prof.  Corson,  of  Cornell  University.  But 
Dr.  Carpenter  is  one  of  the  first  of  them 
to  examine  the  language  in  the  light  of 
utility  rather  than  of  curiosity,  and  to 
make  its  study  attractive.  His  book, 
which  prompts  us  to  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  "  notice,*'  embraces  an 
Elementary  Grammar  and  Selections  for 
Reading,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  a 
Vocabulary,  and  though  brief,  will  enable 
the  student  who  has  some  linguistic  at- 
tainments and  aptitude,  to  take  up  the 
study  successfully,  and  further  evolve  for 
himself  what  the  Professor  gives  the  clue 
to. 

The  time  is  not  far  off  probably  when 
some  knowledge  of  this  mother-language 
will  be  deemed  a  necessary  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  scholar,  and  we  may 
look  for  some  new  light  to  be  shed  by  its 
wider  study  on  our  English  tongue,  espc- 
daily  on  many  unsettled  points  and 
seeming  anomalies  in  its  grammar.  For 
it  should  be  remembered  (which  has  not 
been  done  evidently  by  most  of  our  mul- 
titudinous grammar  makers)  that  the 
real  and  primal  stock  of  our  language, 
both  as  to  vocabulary  and  grammatical 
structure,  is  Saxon.  This  language,  like 
all  others  which  have  ever  grown  into 
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importance,  wm  a  fusion  of  kindred  dia- 
Icct.  Not  onlj  did  the  Teutonic  tribes 
from  over  the  sea  which  so  largely  dis- 
placed  the  Celtic  ones,  consolidate  under 
one  government,  hut  at  a  still  earlier  pe- 
riod their  dialects  blended  and  produced 
a  literature,  of  which  the  poet  CsBdmon 
may  be  considered  the  founder.  In  his 
hands  and  those  of  his  successors  the 
language  assumed  strength,  consistency 
and  considerable  refinement,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  underwent  those  changes 
which  resulted  in  the  outgrowth  of  the 
£nglish  tongue.  But  whatever  the  origi- 
nal  tongue  has  gained  from  Norman 
French,  Latin,  or  other  sources,  has 
simply  been  grafted  upon  the  old  stock, 
which,  although  it  has  grown  largely  and 
borne  much  fruit  of  new  flavor,  still  pre- 
serves and  shows  clearly  its  original  char- 
acteristics. To  illustrate  this  we  give  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  language,  and 
attempt  a  literal  and  in  part  interlinear 
translation.  The  first  is  a  part  of  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount  (from  the  Saxon  N. 
Testament)  which  Prof.  Carpenter  intro- 
duces as  a  first  reading  lesson : — 
Ge  synd  eorpan  sealt:  gyf  tSset  sealt 
Yt  are  of  the  earth  the  salt:  if  the  saU 
awyrp,  on  tSam  "Se  hit  gesylt  bip  ?  Hit 
is  worthless,  with  what  shall  it  salted  hef  It 
ne  maeg  sy5an  to  nahtc,  buton  ^set  hit  sy 
can  afterwards  amount  to  naught  hut  thai 
ut-aworpen,  and  sy  fram  mannum  for- 
itbeotU-easty  and  be  by  men  trodden 
treden.  Ge  synd  middan-eardes  leoht; 
down.  Ye  are  of  the  earth  the  light ; 
ne  moeg  seo  ceaster  beon  behyd  ^e  byp 
not  can  the  city  be  hid  that  beeth 
uppan  munt  aset;  ne  hi  ne  «la>  byra 
upon  a  mountain  set;  they  do  not  light  their 
leoht-fffit  and  hit  under  cyfe  settap,  ac  o- 
liqht-tat  and  it  under  a  vessel  set^  but  up- 
fer  candel-staf,  "Siet  hit  onlihte  eallum 
on  a  candlestick,  that  it  may  lighten  all 
^am  Se  on  "Sam  huse  synd.  Swa  onlihte 
them  that  in  the  house  be.  So  Ut  sfiine 
eowcr  leoht  beforan  mannum  tSaet  hi 
your  light  before  men  that  they 
geseon  eower  godan  weorc,  and  wuldrian 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
eoweme  feeder  ISe  on  heofonum  ys. 
your       father  that  in   heaven       is. 


The  Saxon  alphabet  is  mainly  the  same 
as  ours,  but  embraces  two  letters  (1$  and  p 
representing  the  two  sounds  of  ih)  which 
were  not  continued  in  English.  Jq^  and 
e  are  wanting.  Prof.  Carpenter  includes 
k,  but  it  must  be  rarely  used  as  we  cannot 
find  an  example.  0  seems  to  take  its 
place,  and  always  has  the  hard  sound,  as 
in  folc  and  cyn  for  folk  and  kin.  Instead 
of  qu  cw  is  used.  In  consequence  of 
these  alphabetical  differences  the  written 
language  has  a  less  English-like  appear- 
ance than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
but  in  a  large  majority  of  words  the 
identity  of  root  In  Saxon  and  English 
will  readily  be  discovered.  The  English 
is  also  considerably  a  less  inflected  lan- 
guage than  the  Saxon,  and  therefore  uses 
more  words. 

From  another  reading  lesson  we  give  a 
few  lines  of  Saxon  poetry,  as  a  specimen. 
They  are  taken  ftom  Cssdmon  (died  680), 
who  sang  ot  the  Creation,  the  Temptation, 
Fall  and  Redemption  of  man,  and  many 
other  biblical  themes.  The  lines  below 
are  from  his  account  of  the  destracUon 
of  Pharoah  and  his  host.  Although  not 
written  in  regular  meter,  each  line  is 
made  up  of  couplets,  and  the  alliteration 
will  be  noticed — for  instance  of  /  in  the 
flrst  line,  and  g  in  the  second.  This 
feature  is  usual  in  Saxon  poetry,  and  is 
somewhat  akin  to  rhyme.  The  thought 
is  bold  and  eminently  poetic,  and  the 
diction  terse,  even  to  baldness: 

SAXON. 

Folc  wees  afeered    flod-egsa  becwom 
Gastas  geomre    geof  deatSe-hweop. 

Streamas  stodon ;    storm  up-gewat 
Heah  to  heofonum,    here-wopa  msest 

Wees  seo  heewene  lyft  heolfre  geblanden ; 
Brim  berstende    blod-egsan  hweop. 

Witrod  gefeol 
Heah  of  heofonum,    hand  weorc  Godes. 

ENGLISH. 

Folk  was  aA*aid    flood-fear  coming 
Ghosts  forlorn    gave  death-who6p. 

Streams  stood ;    storm  up-went 
High  to  heaven,    host-cry  most. 
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(Now)  was  the  blae  sky  with  gore  stained 
Oa  the  sea  barst    in  blood.fear  a  cry. 

Doom-rod  fell 
High  from  heaven,    hand. work  of  God ! 

This,  extract  we  suppose  to  be  of  older 
date  than  the  previous  one.  The  entire 
account  of  the  escape  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  fills 
several  pages. 

The  conviction  long  felt  is  renewed  by 
looking  over  this  volume,  namely,  that 
we  ignore  altogether  too  much  the  sinewy 
Saxon  side  of  our  language.  Few  writers 
can  resist  the  conventional  custom  of 
sliding  largely  Into  the  Latin  vocabulary ; 
but  one  will  notice  that  when  a  man  talks 
in  earnest,  he  generally  goes  back  to  his 
Saxon. 

We  commend  the  Doctor*s  book  to  all 
teachers  and  students  who  are  not  content 
to  tread  always  in  the  old  and  monoton- 
ous paths  of  study,  and  we  take  pride  in 
seeing  so  many  evidences  of  literary  fertil- 
ity in  connection  with  our  university. — P. 

Graded  School  Headers.  (First  to 
Fifth.)  Bv  Thos.  W.  Harvey,  A.  M., 
Author  or  •*  Elementary"  and  "  Practi- 
cal'* Grammars.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Cincinnati. 

The  points  especially  noticeable  about 
these  five  new  and  beautiful  books  "are 
these :  first,  they  are  strong  and  durable, 
the  paper  is  fine  and  white,  the  type  large 
and  clear,  the  imprint  uniformly  good, 
the  illustrations  of  really  artistic  excel- 
lence, and  the  whole  appearance  neat  and 
attractive  without  being  showy — designed 
for  use  rather  than  for  mere  ornament. 
Second,  the  matter  and  method  evince  the 
skill  of  an  experienced  and  conscientious 
teacher.  Third,  they  are  expressly  and 
admirably  adapted  for  graded  schools, 
and  preserve  the  happy  medium  between 
too  few  and  too  many  books,  between 
meager  and  redundant  lessons.  The  se- 
lections in  the  higher  books  are  fresh  and 
made  in  good  taste  from  a  wide  range  of 
1  iterature.  But  what  particularly  pleases 
us  is  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  les- 
sons to  the  capacity  and  to  the  tastes  of 
school  children.    Metaphysics,  political 


economy  and  sermonl/Jng  arc  nlJ  good 
in  their  way,  but  are  Diosily  thrown  nway 
upon  the  boys  and  girls  iq  their  reading 
lessons ;  and  yet  a  good  wholesome  moral 
tone  is  everywhere  felt.  We  say  succesi' 
these  books  like  these,  aDd  tliey  arc  surs' 
to  win  It.— P. 

Graded  Scnooi,  Prima iiy  SpeIlleiI-^ 
(Same  author  and  p  u  bl  i she rsO  Th i s  ep el^ 
ler  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  spell ef^ 
and  is  to  be  followed  we  g oppose  by  one 
or  more  of  higher  grade;,  exhibila  all  the 
mechanical  excellence  of  the  Readers,^ 
and  is  judiciously  couipiled  as  a  first 
spelling-book. 

Christian  Ethics  ;  or^  The  True  Horal 
Manhood  of  Life  nod  Duty.  A  TcxU 
Book  for  Schools  rind  Colleges.  By  D- 
S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  Pro  Feasor  of  Moral 
Science  in  the  University  of  Wooster,- 
(Ohio).  Philadelphia:  Eldredgc  ^ 
Bro.    12mo.    $1.50. 

This  work  is  written  froiij  a.  true  Chris- 
tian stand-point,  and  tliercfore  inculcates 
the  most  wholesome  views  of  morala  and 
of  moral  duty.  The  analysis  ia  clear  and 
logical,  and  despite  a  aoiiiewhat  stilted 
style,  It  is  an  attractive  book^  and  caanot 
but  do  great  good^  w^  far  as  it  obtains  a 
circulation.  We  hope  therefore  it  may 
be  widely  used.  If  Wooster  University 
imbues  all  its  graduates  Rod  sUulenta  with 
the  principles  here  taught,  it  will  have 
done  the  State  and  the  world  a  good  ser- 
vice.—P. 

An  Outline  HiSToiiV  of  the  Ukjtei* 
States.  By  Benson  J.  Lowi^isa,  Au- 
thor of  "Field  Books  of  the  Revolution,'^ 
etc.  New  York:  BheUIon  ifc  Co.  12mo.» 
price  $1.25. 

This  book  covers  about  the  space  that 
can  be  gone  over  in  most  of  our  common 
country  schools,  or  in  the  grades  below 
high-schools.  Mr.  Lossio^  i:^  most  favor- 
ably known  as  a  grapljic  writer  on  Amer- 
ican history,  and  no  one  presents  the  sub- 
ject more  vividly.  The  book  is  got  up  in 
fine  style,  and  is  mo^t  elegantly  illastra- 
ted.  Indeed  school-books  are  rapidli^  be- 
coming the  most  beainiful  ones  we  have, 
and  their  very  forms  cannot  but  exert  a 
refining  influence  u]X)n  the  young.— P. 
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LippiKcoTT'8  Magazine. — ^Tlie  June 
Number  opens  with  the  concluding  pa- 
per descriptive  of  a  trip  "  Up  the  Parana 
and  in  Paraguay/'  C.  Grenville  Murray 
tells  how  Henri  Derbley  became  a  soldier 
during  the  days  of  the  Conscription. 
"  The  Symphony,"  by  Sidney  Lanier,  is 
a  poem  far  above  the  level  of  magazine 
poetry.  Wirt  Sikes  gives  a  free  and  very 
readable  account  of  the  French  Blousards 
at  their  mask  balls,  etc.  "  Eight  Hundred 
Miles  in  an  Ambulance,"  by  Laura  Win- 
throp  Johnson,  describes  a  wagon -ride 
across  our  western  prairies.  Robert  Wil- 
son contributes  a  vivid  sketch  of  a  storm 
at  sea.  Sarah  B.  Wister  tells  us  how  a 
person  without  art-education  is  apt  to  feel 
in  visiting  the  great  art-galleries  of 
Europe.  *'  By  the  Lake  "  is  a  short  love- 
jstory,  by  Ita  Aniol  Prokop.  T.  Adolphus 
Trollope  contributes  a  paper  on  "A  Scene 
in  the  Campagna."  "  Three  Feathers," 
by  William  Black,  reaches  a  happy  con- 
clusion. There  are  some  verses  by  Ed- 
ward Koarsley,  a  criticism  of  "Mill's 
Essays  on  Religion,"  by  Lawrence  Turn- 
bull;  some  very  entertaining  "Monthly 
G-ossip,"  and  the  usual  able  reviews  of 
the  Literature  of  the  Day.  This  is  one 
of  the  very,  best  of  our  Magazines,  and  a 
new  Volume  begins  with  July. 

LiTTBLL's  LiviHG  AoE  is  giving  some 
uncommonly  attractive  papers  and  serials 
at  this  time.  Among  the  latter  are  "  Fated 
to  be  Free,"  a  sequel  to  "  Off  the  Skelligs," 
and  "The  Abode  of  Snow,"  a  graphic 
and  entertaining  account  of  journey ings 
among  the  Himalyas,  which  enables  one 
to  realize  in  a  measure  the  wonders  of 
that  stupendous  mass  of  mountains. — 
Littell  is  always  fresh  and  readable,  and 
it  pays  at  any  time  to  order  back  num- 
bers, A  new  volume  begins  with  the  be- 
ginning of  every  quarter. 

A  Change.— The  firm  of  Hadley  & 
Bros.,  (Chicago),  has  become  Hadley  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Mr.  Theodore  T.  Gillingham  hav- 
ing entered  the  Arm.  They  will  carry  on 
a  wholesale  and  retail  book  and  station- 
cry  business.  Hadley  Bros,  &  Kane  w^ill 
continue  business  as  manufacturers    of 


school  furniture,  and  dealers  in  school 
supplies  generally. 

ScRiBKEB  absorbs  "Old  and  New," 
frotn  this  time,  and  thus  adds  to  ita 
strength  and  popularity.  The  late  editor 
of  the  above  periodical,  Edward  £.  Hale, 
will  be  a  contributor  to  Seribner, 
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EDUCATIONAL  FALLACIES— I. 

BY  PROFE880B  MARAN. 


l^hat  knauiUdge  is  a  more  important  aim 
in  education  iJuin  power. 

A  more  radical  mistake  never  mislead 
human  effort.  Its  eyiis  are  wide-spread. 
From  the  common  school  to  the  college 
its  debasing,  withering  influence  is  felt. 
Thousands  of  teachers  believe  in  its 
truthfulness,  conform  their  practice  to  its 
narrow  requirements,  administer  the 
daily  modicum  of  facts  for  the  memory, 
make  no  appeal  to  original  thought,  to 
imagination,  to  taste,  to  expression,  seek 
continually  to  "pour  in"  and  scarcely 
ever  to  '^  draw  out,"  and  in  ineffable  igno- 
rance, thoughtlessness,  or  misconception 
call  this  work  "Education."  Parents 
inquire  what  knotdedge  is  most  useful  for 
their  children,  precisely  as  they  would 
seek  to  ascertain  what  trade  or  employ, 
ment  would  be  most  profitable  to  them 
in  a  pecuniary  view.  This  constant  aim 
on  the  part  of  parents  to  give  their  chil- 
dren knmdedge  which  is  praeiicaUy  useful^ 
and  this  constant  effort  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  make  the  youthful  mind  a  re- 
pository of  simple  geographical,  or  math- 
ematical,  or  scientific  facts,  is  destructive 
of  all  true  progress  in  education— yea, 
defeats  the  very  highest  and  truest  end  of 
education.  Let  us  closely  examine  this 
matter. 

Man  is  endowed  with  certain  powers 
of  mind   and  body,  and  it  is  a  law  of 


his  being  that  these  powers  arc  devel- 
oped and  strengthened  by  exercise.  The 
law  applies  as  well  to  a  mental  as  to  a 
bodily  capacity.  For  a  healthy,  symme- 
trical and  ftiU  development  of  body  there 
must  be  continued  exercise  of  all  the 
muscles,  and  of  all  in  due  proportion. 
This  development  cannot  be  best  attained 
in  any  manual  pursuit;  it  can  seldom  be 
well  attained  at  all  in  such,  for  it  gener- 
ally produces  an  irregular  development, 
bringing  into  excessive  action  certain 
portions  of  the  body  and  leaving  others 
undeveloped  through  inaction.  The  best 
means,  then,  to  secure  physical  strength 
and  harmony  will  be  found  in  the  varied 
discipline  of  a  gymnasium  which  seeks 
as  its  sole  aim  the  education  of  the  body 
— which  has  no  end  in  other  utility  than 
the  immediate  object  of  bodily  excellence. 
This  truth  respecting  the  physical  organ- 
ism has  still  greater  significance  when 
applied  to  tlie  mind.  For  exercise  here 
strengthens  in  an  equal  degree,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  is  superior  to  the 
body  is  the  ftiU  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  one  nobler  and  more  desirable 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  mind  may 
be  considered  as  composed  of  various 
faculties — reason,  imagination,  language, 
&c.,  and  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  all  of 
these,  and  their  consequent  development, 
that  true  intellectual  education  is  attained. 
Here  again  exercise  should  have  no  ob- 
ject beyond  that  of  the  gymnasium — the 
sole  object  of  general  strength  ana  power. 
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Here  alone  should  be  the  measure  of  its 
utility.  Of  course  this  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers  is  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  all  the  general  activities  of  life — an 
assumption  I  think  no  one  will  venture 
to  dispute. 

Not  only  is  the  popular  proverb  '*  knowl- 
edge is  power,"  untrue  in  the  general 
sense  in  which  we  are  considering  it,  but 
I  contend  that  not  even  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  power  always  necessarily 
to  be  found;  for  some  important  kinds  of 
knowledge  involve  in  their  reception  lit- 
tie  or  no  exercise  of  faculty,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  matters  insignificant  in  them- 
^dlves,  as  subjects  of  knowledge,  are  after 
all  powerful  as  means  of  development. 
'In  physical  culture  the  apparatus  of  the 
gymnasium  is  useless  except  to  confer  ad- 
ded power  of  muscle.  It  can  be  used 
neither  to  plow,  nor  to  sow,  nor  to  reap. 
It  gives  us  no  bread,  it  coins  for  us  no 
money,  and  when  our  object  in  its  em- 
ployment has  been  attained  it  is  to  us  so 
much  valueless  lumber.  So  also  in  men- 
tal culture,  the  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
the  Latin  and  .the  Philosophy  which  we 
use  to  strengthen  the  more  noble  and  im- 
portant intellectual  powers  may  be,  as 
matters  of  knowledge,  almost  useless — 
Hiay  be  simply  intellectual  dumbbells, 
vaulting  bars  and  boxing  gloves  with 
which  we  develop  the  mind  into  such  a 
varied  activity  that  we  walk  the  earth  in 
power,  seeing  through  no  glass  darkly, 
but  face  to  face,  the  realities  of  life, 
penetrating  into  mysteries,  sealing  with 
firm  step  all  difficult  bights,  defying  ob- 
stacles, exorcising  all  the  grim  giants  that 
beset  the  pathway  of  weakness,  and  being, 
in  a  word,  men,  in  body  and  in  soul,  vig- 
orous,  athletic,  courageous,  clear  sighted, 
fertile  in  resources. 

This  idea  of  power  as  the  true  end 
of  education,  this  idea  of  study  as 
simply  or  mainly  a  mental  gymnastic, 
is  the  one  entertained  with  few  excep- 
tions by  the  most  eminent  minds  that 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
experience  of  centuries  has  also  demon- 


strated its  correctness.  Among  the  few 
exceptions,  the  most  eminent  opponent 
of  tills  view  in  modern  times  is  that  very 
dangerous  because  very  interesting  and 
very  fallacious  thinker,  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. A  leading  exponent  of  that  narrow 
philosophy  which  scarcely  recognizes 
any  spiritual  nature  in  nAn,  he  discusses 
the  great  questions  of  education  in  the 
light  of  material  advantage.  With  him 
the  most  important  question  is  "  what 
knoxdedge  is  of  most  worth,"  and  .after 
proving  as  he  supposes  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  science  is  more  valuable  than 
any  other,  in  the  practical  relations  of 
life,  he  very  coolly  but  very  illogically 
assumes  that  this  knowledge  is  equal  or 
superior  to  all  other  in  its  disciplinary 
result.  One  of  the  many  fallacies  of  Mr. 
Spencer  consists  in  tacitly  assuming  the 
premise  that  the  main  object  of  education 
is  knoweedge  instead  of  power.  His  argu- 
ment should  have  sprung  from  the  ques- 
tion "  What  studies  are  of  most  worth  in 
developing  men  fully  and  harmoniously 
to  meet  all  the  purposes  of  their  exist- 
ence ?"  Starting  from  this  he  would  have 
reached  a  very  diflferent  result. 

It  is,  however,  my  object  neither  to  re- 
view Spencer  nor  to  enter  into  further 
discussion  of  this  important  fallacy.  I 
wish,  before  leaving  it,  simply  to  express 
the  opinion  that  teachers  cannot  too  care- 
fully bear  in  mind  the  true  object  of  their 
efforts — that  object  so  significantly  ex- 
pressed in  the  very  etymology  of  the 
word  Education — the  drawing  out  and 
strengthening  of  latent  powers  by  their 
proper  exercise.  A  teacher's  success  is 
poorly  measured  by  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge he  imparts  or  succeds  in  getting  the 
pupil  to  retain.  If,  however,  by  means 
of  study  and  recitation  and  intercourse 
with  the  teacher,  the  pupil's  faculties  are 
aroused  to  independent  action,  if  he  is 
made  thoughtful,  accurate,  self-reliant, 
persevering,  ambitious,  teachable,  able  to 
communicate  thought  in  simple  and  fluent 
language — then  may  the  instructor  shout 
*Io  triumphe !'  or  anything  else  significant 
of  joyful  success,  even  if  these  glorious 
results  have  come  from  nothing  but  a 
study  of  the  multiplication  table  and  all 
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the  book  knowledge  that  accompanies 
them  can  he  told  in  a  breath. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  the  teacher, 
therefore,  not  to  see  how  many  facts,  how 
many  rules  in  arithmetic,  or  pages  of 
geography  can  be  learned  and  repeated 
in  a  given  tii^e,  but  how  much  in  that 
direction  can  be  done  that  is  consistent 
with  the  highest  exercise  and  develop 
ment  of  the  pupil's  powers  of  observa- 
tion, of  reflection,  of  judgment,  of  ex- 
pression, of  taste,  of  habits  of  accuracy, 
diligence,  &c.  In  my  humble  opinion 
the  want  of  a  clear  and  constant  conyic- 
tion  of  this  truth  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
of  all  the  causes  that  work  failure  to 
teacher  and  taught. 


SEVEBENCE  IN  THE   TEACHEB. 

BY  GEORGE  HARPER,  A.  M. 

Our  public  school  system  being  chiefly 
concerned  about  the  mind  and  its  facul- 
ties takes  but  little  account  of  the  heart 
and  its  affections,  leaving  the  care  of 
these  to  parents  and  to  spiritual  teachers. 
And  in  fact  people  in  general  are  apt  to 
value  more  highly  the  possession  of  gifU 
than  of  qroMS  on  the  part  of  their  chil- 
dren.  They  prefer  that  they  should  be 
smart  and  knowing  and  likely  to  outstrip 
their  companions  in  the  *'  race  for  life" 
rather  than  that  they  should  be  pious, 
generous  or  amiable  in  disposition. 
Hence,  that  element  of  human  character, 
which  controls  and  gives  tone  to  the  rest — 
the  emotional  or  religious — is  not  unfre- 
quently  left  out  of  account  altogether  in 
the  training  of  youth.  In  too  many  in- 
stances,  children  thus  grow  up  hardened 
against  all  moral  and  religious  influences, 
often  utterly  devoid  of  all  reverence  for 
anything  human  or  divine— in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  scripture  "  neither  fearing  God 
nor  regarding  maD,"--and  the  sad  con- 
sequences  are  but  too  apparent  every- 
where around  us.  And*  until  this  most 
serious  defect  is  sought  to  be  remedied, 
the  spirit  of  our  education  must  remain 
narrow  and  utilitarian.  In  one  way  or 
another,  provision  must  be  made  for  cul- 
tivating  the  noblest  part  of  our  nature, 
out  of  which  are  the  "  issues  of  life," 


that,  namely,  which  connects  us  with  the 
spiritual  world  and  allies  us  with  the 
angels. 

Of  late  years  more  especially,  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  research  have  been  so 
grand  and  imposing,  and  have  contribut- 
ed  so  greatly  to  our  material  comforts 
and  prosperity,  that,  intoxicated  by  the 
apparent  benefits  conferred  upon  us  by 
such  means,  we  are  apt  to  become  blind 
to  the  necessity  of  seeking  to  extend  our 
conquests  in  any  other  direction.  We 
forget  that  there  is  a  higher  conquest  to 
be  achieved — ^the  conquest  over  ourselves 
— which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  true  religion  in  the  heart. 
Without  this,  can  our  life  be  other  than  a 
life  without  love,  and  an  activity  without 
an  aim  ?  In  this  respect,  have  we  not  in 
a  manner  followed  the  example  of  the 
early  discoverers  of  this  country  who,  in 
their  blind  thirst  for  gold,  neglected  ag- 
riculture and  the  industrial  arts?  In  the 
race  for  a  purely  intellectual  culture 
which  shall  yield  us  the  spoils  of  science- 
and  the  profits  of  business,  we  have  toa 
much  overlooked  the  higher  spiritual 
elements  of  our  nature.  This  course,  as 
all  history  shows,  cannot  be  long  pur- 
sued, either  by  nations  or  individuals,. 
without  corresponding  loss  and  damage 
to  the  moral  condition,  and  consequent 
deterioration  and  decay.  The  great  em- 
pires of  antiquity  so  long  as  they  retained 
the  simple  and  sincere  worship  of  the 
gods  inviolate,  enjoyed  prosperity-,  but 
when  they  began  to  lose  all  genuine  rev* 
erence  for  things  sacred  and  became  cor^ 
rupt  in  their  manners  and  language,  their 
power  began  to  wane  and  the  period  of 
their  ultimate  decline  and  fall  was  not 
far  distant. 

One  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  absorb- 
ing and  all  but  exclusive  devotion  to  ma- 
terial advantages  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
spread scepticism  in  regard  to  the  truths 
of  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed. 
This  result  is  but  too  apparent  in  much 
of  our  current  literature,  as  well  as  among 
too  many  of  our  public  men  who  seek 
rather  to  aggrandise  and  enrich  them- 
selves tlian  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country.    Even    in   the  pulpit  itself,  we 
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ofleii  find  a  great  want  of  true  reverence 
and  in  its  place  a  shallow,  flippant,  aell- 
complacetil  prl^gism  which  is  anything 
but  promotive  of  genuine  piety  and  de- 
votion mi  tbe  part  of  the  worshipper. 
The  hungry  sheep  look  tip  and  are  fed 
not  Tviih  tlic  ** sincere  milk  of  the  word," 
but  with  lliorn.^  and  thistles  and  pestilcn- 
tiul  wcedia.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  tno  mauy  of  our  public  school  teach- 
ers also  are  infected  with  this  Irreverent, 
uubel  ieving  spirit.  The  writer  lately  saw 
iL  paragraph  in  a  California  paper  which 
stated  that  ilio  great  majority  of  public 
Behool  teachers  there  appeared  to  be  quite 
indifferent  to  all  religious  influences;  and 
it  may  be  ihut  in  other  States  their  spir- 
itual  condltioji  is  not  much  better  for  at 
the  present  J  owing  i)artly  to  the  causes 
already  specified,  the  spirit  of  ungodli- 
ness  is  but  too  general  and  wide  spread 
among  all  elassea  of  the  community. 

If  it  has  bccD  well  said  that  "an  unde- 
v6ut  astronomer  is  mad ;"  with  how  much 
greater  truth  may  it  be  affirmed  of  an  un- 
devout  teaclier  of  youth?  The  former 
has  to  deal  but  with  material  bodies 
which  are  transitory  in  their  nature,  des- 
tined one  day  lo  gink  in  years  and  forever 
digapyjear;  but  the  latter  has  to  mould 
and  fasLiion  immortal  spirits  which  shall 
exktf  Hs  they  are  so  moulded  and  fash- 
ioned,  after  sun  and  planet  and  star  have 
passed  into  obHvion.  Of  all  created  ob- 
jects, the  huuiiui  mind,  with  its  vast  ca- 
paciUes  which  only  begin  to  be  expanded 
in  the  present  state  of  existence,  is  the 
most  wonderful  and  mysterious;  nor  with 
all  our  boasted  progress,  do  we  know 
much  more  of  its  real  character  and  es- 
lienec  than  when  the  Stagyrite  first  began 
fl^CKK)  years  ago  lo  unfold  its  laws  and  to 
speculate  upon  its  illimitable  powers  and 
capabilities. 

One  of  the  highest  functions  of  this 
wonderful  entity,  the  mind,  and  one 
moreover  which  sufficiently  attests  its 
divine  origin  and  destiny,  is  the  sentiment 
of  unselfish  love  and  reverence  for  what- 
ever is  great  aud  noble  in  human  char- 
acter and  cond  net.  The  sights  and  scenes 
of  inanimate  nature  which  partake  of  the 
beautiful    sublime — the   mountains,  the 


valleys  and  the  respletfdertrt  rircffl— we 
regard  with  admiration ;  but  we  do  not 
love  and  reverence  abstract  qualities 
merely,  but  the  being  to  whom  they  be- 
long. We  love  and  reverence  per9ons; 
and  the  persons  or  beings  thus*  adored 
ever  indicate  truly  the  character  of  the 
worshipper,  for  between  them  there  is 
ever  the  closest  affinity.  Change  the  ob- 
ject of  our  worship,  and  more  effectually 
than  in  any  other  way,  you  at  once  change 
our  whole  thoughts,  feelings,  desires  and 
aspirations.  It  is  the  rudder  by  which 
our  whole  being  is  moved  and  to  which 
it  ever  most  readily  responds.  Not  more 
readily  does  the  needle  answer  to  the 
pole.  Need  we  wonder  then  at  the  tire- 
less activity  of  zealous  missionaries  of 
the  cross  who  speed  over  land  and  sea  to 
convert  men,  and  thus  to  bring  them,  as 
willing  servitors,  under  the  sweet  but 
powerful  influence  of  a  better  law  than 
the  law  of  sin  and  satan  tinder  which 
they  naturally  grovel. 

When  we  become  capable  of  really 
esteeming  and  reverencing  good  and 
worthy  qualities  in  others  it  may  in  a 
manner  be  said,  that  we  "  are  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  We  thus  rise 
as  it  were  from  the  creature  to  the  creator, 
and  become  capable  of  appreciating,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  the  perfect  character 
of  our  divine  model.  The 'good  and  truly 
great  among  mankind,  though  separated 
by  centuries  of  time,  reared  in  different 
climes,  and  removed  by  distance,  ever 
venerate  kindred  spirits.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful engraving  representing  Daniel  Web- 
ster visiting  the  birth  place  of  the  bard 
of  Avon.  The  whole  attitude  of  the 
figure,  each  limb,  as  well  as  every  line 
and  feature  of  the  noble  countenance  of 
the  great  American  statesman,  lawyer  and 
orator,  express  at  the  moment  the  utmost 
reverence  and  veneration  for  the  "myriad- 
minded"  Shakspeare  whose  sympathies 
were  broad  as  humanity,  and  only  equal- 
led by  his  vivid  and  teeming  imagination 
in  which  lay  mirrored,  as  in  a  beaatifbl 
crystal  prison,  all  the  varied  moods  and 
aspects  of  nature  as  well  as  human  na- 
ture. Who  could  portray  in  words  the 
thoughts,  feelings  and   emotions  called 
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forth  when  such  a  pilgrim  worships  at 
each  a  shrine  I 

Robert  Burns,  the  prince  of  Scottish 
poete,  in  visiting  the  tomb  of  a  brother 
poet,  Robert  Ferguson,  passed  through  a 
pleasant 'and  beautiful  country;  but  he 
turned  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left  to  view  the  gay  romantic  scenery 
or  to  admire  the  rich  mansions  of  the 
great  and  titled,  but  sought  out,  as  the 
one  object  of  his  visit  or  worthy  of  his 
attention,  the  lowly  grave  of  an  unknown 
humble  bard,  which  he  found  lying  neg- 
lected and  in  ruins.  Stooping  down,  he 
reverently  uncovered  his  head,  and  with 
moist  eyes,  kissed  the  sacred  sod  which 
covered  the  mouldering  remains  of  a  con- 
genial spirit  whose  untimely  death  and 
sad  misfortunes  had  thus  drawn  forth  the 
full  sympathies  of  his  large  and  tender 
yet  impassioned  heart.  Nor  did  he  leave 
the  place  until  he  had  first  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  the  grave  rebuilt  at  his  own 
expense,  although  always  a  poor  man. 

A  ftindamental  and  now  well  establish- 
ed principle  is  that  our  education,  whether 
intellectual,  moral  or  spiritual,  ever  natu- 
rally proceeds  from  the  near  to  the  more 
remote;  and  this,  from  cultivating  a  rev- 
erence for  what  is  just  and  pure  and  of 
good  report  among  men,  as  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  the  lives  and  actions  of  the 
good  and  great  of  all  ages,  we  are  insen- 
sibly led  to  contemplate  the  perfections 
of  the  supreme  being  in  whom  are  hid- 
den, in  an  infinite  degree,  all  the  varied 
excellencies  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
mankind.  Hence,  possessing  God,  we 
are  at  once  invested  with  all  that  the 
mind  can  conceive  or  the  heart  desire. 
From  Him,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all 
good  and  the  center  of  every  excellence, 
come  all  possible  gifts  and  graces  of  char- 
acter which,  embodied  in  human  forms, 
constitute  the  beloved  objects  of  our  rev- 
erence  and  admiration.  But  inasmuch 
as  mankind  were  not  able,  all  at  once,  to 
receive  high  spiritual  truths,  they  were 
gradually  taught  religion,  or  the  fear  and 
love  of  God,  by  a  system  of  ceremonial 
observances,  or  what  may  be  termed  re- 
ligious **  object  lessons,''  and  were  thus, 
by  degrees,  prepared  for  the  advent  of 


"God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  which 
crowned  and  perfected  the  system  of  re- 
vealed religion.  Thus  Christ's  true  divin- 
ity never  rests  upon  a  firmer  foundation 
than  "when  based  upon  his  true  humanity. 

Since  this  crowning  revelation  of  the 
god-man,  we  are  no  longer  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  true  character  of  the  deity  or  of 
our  relations  to  him.  We  find  that  we 
aje  now  entitled  to  call  him  father,  and 
with  this  endearing  name  upon  our  lips, 
to  draw  near  to  him  at  all  times  as  cliil 
dren  to  a  loving  parent,  with  true  rever- 
ence and  godly  fear.  This  great  doctrine 
of  the  fatlierhood  of  Ood  could  never  have 
become  known  to  us  in  any  other  way; 
thai  is,  unaided  reason  could  never  have 
discovered  it.  Nature,  throughout  all 
her  wide  domains,  refused  to  disclose  it. 
The  everlasting  rocks  bore  testimony  to 
it;  but  until  the  light  of  revelation  shone 
clearly  upon  them  they  were  dumb  and 
silent  as  the  grave,  though  now  eloquent 
witnesses  to  the  truthful  records  of  Moses. 
The  ocean's  deep-toned  voice  moaned  it 
to  the  rushing  winds  which  heralded  the 
glad  news  from  pole  to  pole,  but  in  sounds 
which  the  versatile  genius  of  man  was 
able  but  feebly  to  comprehend.  The 
lightning's  bright  hand  flashed  it,  in  let- 
ters of  livid  light,  on  the  dusky  bosom  of 
the  fast-flying  'storm-cloud,  and  the  loud 
thunder  rolled  it  to  the  listening  caverns 
which  answered  in  prolonged  reverbera- 
tions,  but  no  skilful  interpreter  was  near 
who  could  read  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
sky  or  make  known  the  interpretation. 
The  sun's  bright  beams  penetrate  far  into 
the  etherial  spaces,  and  intermingle  their 
rays  with  those  of  the  distant  Sirius  and 
many  a  far-off  star  which  all  are  ruled  by 
the  same  laws  and  governed  by  one  Al- 
mighty Lord ;  yet  even  on  the  rapid  wings 
of  light,  there  comes  back  no  message 
from  the  sister  orbs — no  intelligible  inti- 
mation of  a  truth  so  dear  to  our  hearts 
and  so  important  to  our  best  interests,  and 
which  God  alone  could  reveal  \n  his  own 
time  and  way. 

And  it  is  this  great  and  welcome  truth 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  coupled  with 
the  eternal  sonship  of  Christ,  that  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  our  holv  religion 
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^i\  trvUli  M  OBCC  so  simple  that  the  most 
ig-nomni  cuti  understand  and  lay  it  to 
licurt,  auO  yi.1  so  dark  that,  as  we  arc  told, 
tlic  higher  uii«lllgences  of  heaven  regard 
it  aij  a  problem  worthy  of  their  profound- 
est  invesjtigat  i<m.  Towards  him,  therefore, 
i\A  towards  »  common  center,  must  all 
hearts  turn  in  reverential  fear,  as  does 
every  parlitrie  of  matter  gravitate  towards 
its  appoiuleU  center  of  attraction.  But 
tin  has  entered  in  as  a  disturbing  force, 
and  grart  alone  can  draw  us  back  to  the 
true  center,  ^\  lie  re  at  length  we  are  per- 
tniUed  and  enabled  to  move  in  harmony 
and  unison  iv  ith  the  divine  will  and  re- 
stored once  ii^iore  to  our  true  relations 
with  the  Universal  Parent. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher,  as  well 
as  of  all  others^  with  true  feelings  of  rev- 
erence and  VLueration,  to  seek  an  interest 
in  thia  great  tind  vital  truth  of  religion, 
—remembering,  tor  encouragement,  that 
wituever  eometh  unto  him  must  believe 
that  Ac  iV  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  all 
those  who  diligently  seek  him. 

It  h  iiometirnes  said,  that  as  we  advance 
in  knoAvledgc  and  science,  our  reverence 
is  proportionately  diminished,  until  at 
lengih  there  id  none  left.  In  answer  to 
t\m,  it  may  be  replied  that  our  great  ed. 
ucator^  have  all  been  religious  men  in 
the  truoiit  mid  best  sense,  and  as  they 
waxed  wiser  they  became  more  deeply 
religious  or  ntverential  towards  the  great 
author  of  tbt^  universe  whose  manifold 
and  wonilerfut  works  proclaim  a  charac- 
ter ill  once  m  lofty  and  benevolent  that 
tlie  more  they  come  to  know  of  him,  the 
deeper  became  their  veneration  and  love. 
This  wai  tlie  ease  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
who  penetrated  farther  perhaps  into  the 
secrets  of  natures  laws  than  any  man  that 
ever  lived.  And  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the 
di3tlDgui!:^tied  English  geologist,  lately 
deceased,  contrasts  the  fleeting  genera- 
tions of  man  wltli  the  granite  forms  of 
the  monnLahk')  at  the  feet  of  which  he  had 
wandered,  and  contrasts  those  mountains 
and  man  alike  with  Him  who  existed  be- 
fore, beyond  and  above  them  all ;  and  he 
concludes  liisj  chief  work  with  the  con- 
Ira^l  beiweea  the  finite  powers  of  man 
and  the  atlributes  of  an  infinite  God,  and 


lie  felt  persuaded  that  after  all  the  discov- 
eries on  earth  or  sea  or  sky  the  religious 
sentiment  remained  the  greatest  and  most 
indestructible  instinct  of  the  human  race. 


8PELLING  AND  HIS8PELL1N0. 

____  • 

BY  PROP.  J.  D.  BUTLEK. 

(Essay  road  at  Spoiling  Match,  in  Madisou,  March 
ao,  1875.) 

To  spell  well  is  no  glory,  but  to  spell  ill 
is  a  positive  shame.  If  our  greatest  boast 
is  to  spell  well,  what  is  it  but  to  be  proud 
that  we  tithe  mint,  anise,  and  cumin? 

Spelling  then  may  be  compared  to  a 
crumb  of  bread.  If  it  goes  dowa  the 
right  way  nobody  notices  it,  but  if  it  goes 
down  wrong,  it  is  noticed  of  course,  but 
in  a  way  no  more  flattering  than  the  treat- 
ment of  other  garroters. 

Poor  spellers  are  the  m^joritjf.  One 
secret  of  their  being  so  numerous  may  be 
that  we  learn  to  spell  only  through  fear 
of  disgrace,  an  ignoble  motive,  and  are 
not  moved  by  the  stronger  and  more  in- 
spiring impulses  of  hope. 

Another  reason  that  poor  spellers  are 
legion  is  that  they  are  not  without  plausi- 
ble excuses  and  subterfuges.  Texan  ill  it- 
erates  fairly  glory  in  their  shame,  and  will 
tell  you  they  would  think  a  man  a  fool 
who  did  not  know  enough  to  spell  a  word 
in  more  than  one  way.  Manitobans  con- 
tend for  two  Ts  in  wool,  saying  wool  is  so 
warm  that  it  deserves  to  have  every  letter 
in  it  doubled. 

Poor  spellers  are  less  ashamed  because 
lex  icographers  d  isagree.  Worcester  gives 
us  a  list  of  more  than  seventeea  hundred 
words  which  he  declares  only  a  part  of 
those  whose  orthography  is  doubtful. 
PedUr  is  a  specimen.  There  is  good  au- 
thority to  spell  that  word  either  with  one 
d  or  with  two,  and  either  with  one  t  or 
with  two.  Thus  Worcester  brings  for- 
ward manifold  diversities  of  spelling  and 
says,  "Pay  your  money  and  take  your 
choice.'*  He  proceeds  in  the  spirit  of 
that  author  who  put  no  punctuation  marks 
in  the  body  of  his  book,  but  several 
pages  of  them  at  the  end  of  it,  inviting 
his  readers  to  pepper  it,  each  one  for 
I  himself. 
I     Who  knows  how  to  spell  Shakspere? 
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Critics  have  disputed  concerning  this 
word,  generation  after  generation.  Thus 
far  the  only  point  proved  seems  to  be  that 
Shakspere  himself  did  not  know  how  to 
spell  his  own  name.  His  indubitable  au- 
tographs ure  divided  against  themselves, 
like  the  faces  of  our  town  clock,  and  so 
render  confusion  worse  confounded. 

^Twixt  two  doctrines  perplexed 
O  help  us  determine! 
"Watch  and  praj!*'  says  tho  text; 
"  Go  to  Bleep!'*  says  the  sermon. 

There  is  a  volume  in  the  collection  of 
•our  Historical  Society  which  shows  the 
Dame,  Shakspere,  spelled  in  three  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  ways.  One  would 
think  all  possible  permutations  were  thus 
•exhausted ;  but,  no,  one  of  our  own  towns- 
men  has  added  to  the  never-ending  varie- 
ties yet  one  more  variation.  Hon.  Geo. 
B.  Smith  spells  Shakspere  B-a-co-n. 

My  mode  of  spelling  Shakspere  is 
S-hrOrk-s^  p^r-e.  In  this  form  his  name 
tippears  on  the  parish  register  at  Stratford. 
on-Avon,  in  the  statement  of  his  baptism 
:and  burial,  as  well  as  of  the  baptisms  of 
his  children.  This  style  of  spelling  then 
is  official,  if  not  authoritative. 

Poor  spellers  are  the  more  multitudi- 
nous because  many  of  them,  thinking  it 
better  to  be  guilty  of  two  sins  than  to  be 
detected  in  one,  hide  bad  spelling  by 
worse  writing^  as  thieves  will  lie.  Vices 
go  in  gangs. 

One  reason  that  nobody  knows  how  to 
spell  Shakspere's  name  is  that,  of  the  five 
extant  signatures  of  that  myriad-minded 
marvel,  three — namely,  those  on  his  will 
— are  beyond  any  man^s  ability  to  read, 
letter  by  letter.  Clearly,  like  his  own 
Hamlet,  "he  held  it,  as  our  statists  do,  a 
baseness  to  write  fair.*' 

A  week  ago  a  letter  came  to  me  from  a 
•college  graduate,  and  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Vermont,  which  neither  I  nor  any 
of  the  experts  whose  aid  I  sought,  has 
been  able  to  decipher.  The  chief  end  of 
that  correspodent's  writing  is  to  conceal 
his  spelling,  as  the  chief  end  of  Talley- 
rand's words  was  to  hide  his  thoughts. 
Where  writing  is  thus  illegible,  the  poor 
speller,  like  the  ghost  of  Shakspere's  roy- 


al Dane,  "is  as  the  air  invuintrabkv  und 
our  vain  blows  malicious  muokery/' 

Writers  for  the  press  arc  .imong  tJie 
worst  spellers.  They  flatter  tijeuisclvea 
that  the  printer  will  eithr^r  s]>ell  tbetr 
words  right,  or  that  they  can  make  him 
their  scape-goat — laying  Iht^  blumL?  of 
their  ignorance  on  his  typography. 

But  no  man's  bad  spelling  wjis  ever  de- 
fended better  than  that  of  General  Jack- 
son by  John  Randolph  on  IJic  floor  of 
Congress.  It  was  charged,  onioug  other 
orthographical  peccadilloeB,  that  Old 
Hickory  began  the  word  Coiifi:re!Ha  with 
a  k.  "  It  is  true,"  said  Rando] pli,  ^'Jack- 
son cannot  spell.  The  reason  is  that  Ui^ 
was  fighting  the  British,  wJiile  ^Wbster 
was  making  spelling-book ^.  Jackson 
cannot  write,  because  he  waa  not  taught. 
Nor  can  Adams  either  wrile  welL  The 
reason  is  that  he  was  not  teaehuble.  J  ack- 
son  is  ignorant,  but  he  could  tiave  ^ot  over 
it,  if  he  had  only  had  a  chance.  Adanid 
had  a  chance,  but  he  was  a  nalural  born 
fool,  and  he  never  could  gt4  or  or  it,'' 
Randolph's  reward  was  lieing  sent  ha 
Minister  to  St.  Petersburg, 

Spelling  in  high  places  U  jis  r:ir  rroin 
immaculate  a&r(7a(2  as  at  honir.  Amnng 
the  lapidary  blunders  in  Wtstinjojiter 
Abbey,  I  read  Ticonderoga  sij^lled  Tieon- 
^eragoe^  Massachusetts  with  only  uue  ^ 
and  Virginia  with  e  for  its  sftmid  bttcr. 
Mistakes  equally  gross  coiiciTiiing  the 
names  of  victories  are  inacribLti  ozi  Na- 
poleon's world-famous  arcb.  No  doubt 
England  and  Napoleon  both  pretended 
they  would  rather  fall  into  iv^.frse  errors 
than  to  waste  time  on  ortliograpbtcai 
niceties,  either  among  Yankee  rebels  or 
vanquished  foes. 

Poor  spellers  in  En^Uh  ivo  iu  truth 
more  excusable  than  those  jii  any  other 
language.  Our  spelling  is  more  at  vari- 
ance with  our  pronunciaticti  iliun  that  of 
any  other  dialect  in  the  workL  or,  a^  it  la 
to  be  hoped,  out  of  it.  Forf  ij^ncra  are 
feelingly  persuaded  of  this  ftu  f  Tli  e  best 
ordeal  of  their  proficiency  in  Kngliijb 
spelling  is  to  dictate  for  them  co  \si'il\i  the 
couplet. 

'"Though  the  tongh  cough  and  hfct:niti:hp|r>if>;h^ 

ine  through 
O'er  life'**  rough  lough  my  weary  w  ny  I  ^n'^" 
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i^''' :-      Germans  who  can  stand  this  test  are 
^t  V  more  rare  than  black  swans,  or  than  that 
good  woman  whom  Solomon  failed  to 
find  by  searching   among  his  thousand 
wives. 

Spelling  is  corrupted  by  various  affeci- 
ations.  Some,  of  the  Smith  family,  aspir- 
ing to  be  more  aristocratic  than  the  com- 
mon herd,  spell  their  name  with  a  y\ 
others  add  an  «;  and  others,  especially  in 
England,  insert  a  J,  making  it  Smijth. 
N'ot  a  few  try  to  dodge  the  labor  of  learn- 
ing to  spell  by  setting  up  for  apostles  of 
phonetics.  But  their  attempt  is  mostly  a 
failure.  The  world  is  not  ripe  for  such  a 
revolution  as  they  would  inaugurate. 

Says  Aaron  to  Moses,  **  Let's  cut  off  oar  noses.'' 
Bays  Moses  to  Aaron,  *'  'Tis  the  fashion  to  wear 
them." 

So  it  is  the  fashion  to  spell  as  men  have 
spelled. 

Another  source  of  poor  spelling  is  our 
proneness  to  spell  so  as  to  make  words 
descriptive.  Tlius  the  name  of  the  naval 
captain,  Colvocoresses,  was  spelled  by  his 
men  Calico  troicsers;  **  Gentiles,"  in  the 
text, ''  After  these  things  do  the  Gentiles 
seek,"  is  read  genteds  by  some  Sabbath 
School  scholars,  and  would  be  so  spelled ; 
th^  first  syllable  of  "hierarchy"  is  high 
in  the  spelling  of  those  who  associate  it 
most  with  High  Church ;  office  holders 
make  the  first  syllable  of  "  patriotism " 
pay,  because  it  pays  so  well.  So  also, 
many  pronounce  and  would  spell  "edu- 
cation." Tieacf  ication,  because  it  does  more 
for  the  head  than  for  the  heels.  One  of 
my  professorial  friends  spells  college 
with  a  (L  He  has  an  instinct  that  college 
ought  to  rhyme  with  knowledge,  to  the 
eye,  as  well  as  to  the  ear. 

Poor  spellers  abound  most  of  all,  be- 
cause their  weakness  is  hid  from  their 
own  eyes,  as  the  ugliness  of  Queen  Bess 
was  from  hers,  when  she  no  longer  dared 
look  in  the  glass  and  roguish  maids  of 
honor  painted  her  cheeks  white  and  her 
nose  red. 

In  da^s  long  gone  but  by  no  means  for- 
gotten,  I  corresponded  with  a  certain 
young  lady  who  wrote  a  good  deal  about 
our  separation.  Her  pen  wrote  separation 
with  an  e  for  its  fourth  letter,  till  I  wrote 
her :  "  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  you  have 


more  ease  in  our  separation  than  I  do,  or 

can."    Again,  when  she  doubled  the  first 

p  in  apropos  I  wrote  her  it  was  natural 

for  pease  to  be  more  plenty  in  spring  at 

her  Floridian   home  than   in  my  New 

England.    But  it  was  seldom  that  I  took 

such  liberties.    Cavils  at  wrong  letters  in 

a  word,  I  knew  well  might  have  brought 

me  the  wrong  words  in  a  letter. 

Few  like  to  mortify  us.    Few  friends 

are  as  faithful  as  the  epigram  which  says 

to  each  of  us, — as  bluntly  as  Nathan  to 

David, 

"  Thon  mayst  of  donble  ignorance  boast ; 
Thou  knowst  not  that  thou  nothing  knowst/' 

at  least  in  the  spelling  line. 

The  purpose  of  the  spelling  match  this 
evening  is  to  bring  home  to  each  of  us 
the  charge  of  the  epigram.  If  the  con- 
test shall  throw  us  to  the  floor,  may  we 
fall  like  Antaeus,  who,  when  thrown  down 
by  Hercules,  no  sooner  lay  on  the  lap  of 
his  mother  earth  than  he  sprang  up  with 
double  strength  ministered  by  her  humb- 
ling but  vivifying  touch. 


03C  IDIOMATIC   TRjlICSLATlON-III. 

BY  PROP.  W.  P.  ALLEN,  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

There  is  one  caution  to  be  given  those 
who  are  aiming  at  free,  idiomatic  render- 
ings; that  is,  that  it  is  very  seldom  per- 
missible to  vary  from  the  tense  of  the 
original.  The  time,  both  absolute  and 
relative,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
author's  meaning,  and  any  departure  from 
it  is  almost  certain  to  change  his  meaning 
radically.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  good  translation  to  convey  the  author's 
meaning  as  precisely  as  language  will 
admit;  it  is  not  even  allowable  to  im- 
prove upon  it.  Still  even  to  this  rale 
there  are  some  exceptions.  The  English 
language,  by  the  aid  of  auxiliaries,  ad- 
mits in  general  of  much  nicer  shades  of 
meaning  in  the  uses  of  tenses  than  the 
Latin ;  but  in  the  relations  of  completed 
action,  and  of  future  time,  in  subordinate 
clauses,  it  is  singularly  remiss.  Where 
the  Latin,  with  careful  precision,  says 
cum  verierit,  videlnt,  [when  he  shall  have 
come,  etc.,]  the  English  says  ofT-hand, 
"  when  he  comes."    With  this  exception 
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the  pupil  can  hardly  bo  too  careful,  or 
the  teacher  too  strict,  in  insisting  upon 
retaining  in  the  translation  the  exact  time 
of  the  original. 

In  talking  up  the  subject  of  idioms  in 
construction,  there  are  some  so  common 
and  simple  that  they  hardly  require  men- 
tion. The  Dative  of  possession  for  in- 
stance, should  regularly  be  rendered  by  a 
nominative,  with  "have,"  &c.  The  Ob- 
jective Genitive  should  oftcner  be  render- 
ed by  prepositions  like  "towards," 
"against,"  "for,"  than  "of."  The  sub- 
junctive  of  purpose  may  be  generally 
rendered  by  the  English  infinitive;  and 
the  subjunctive  of  result— as  well  as  those 
of  cause  and  indirect  question — by  the 
indicative.  So  with  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive,  with  the  use  of  the  con- 
junction "  that."  The  Ablative  Absolute 
often  expresses  what  is  really  an  active 
relation :  quibus  rebvs  eoonitU^  arbUrabatury 
"after  ascertaining  these  facts,  he 
thought"  The  lack  of  a  perfect  active 
participle,  in  all  but  deponent  verbs, 
makes  this  clumsy  construction  neces- 
sary. 

Participles,  indeed,  whether  used  abso- 
lutely or  not,  give  occasion  for  a  great 
range  of  English  idioms.  The  English 
language  avoids  the  use  of  participles, 
preferring  subordinate  clauses  and  other 
circumlocutions.  For  example,  the  abso- 
lute use  of  the  participle  is  hardly  ever 
elegant:  for  "  these  facts  having  been  as- 
certained" [quibus  rebus  cognitis],  we 
say  "  after  ascertaining  these  facts,"  or 
"when  he  had  ascertained  these  facts." 
Curiously  enough  it  happens  that  the  one 
case  in  which  the  absolute  construction 
is  most  properly  used  in  English,  is  in 
rendering  a  construction  equally  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  language,— the  Greek 
or  Synecdochical  accusative,  after  a  par- 
ticiple or  adjective ;  nadus  membra^  "  bare 
aa  to  his  limbs,"  is  best  Englished  by 
"his limbs  [being]  bare." 

Relatives  present  some  very  interesting 
examples  of  idiomatic  use,  especially  in 
cases  of  attraction.  It  is  very  common 
for  the  antecedent  to  stand  in  the  relative 
clause — the  relative  agreeing  with  it,  as 
an  adjective— being  represented   in   the 


principal  sentence  by  the  pronoun  is,  or 
not  at  all.  In  thi^  case,  it  should  simply 
be  transferred  to  the  principal  sentence, 
and  omitted  in  the  relative  clause.  But 
there  is  perhaps  no  class  of  Latin  sen- 
tences so  hard  for  the  pupil  to  translate, 
as  those  in  which  the  relative  clause  is 
subordinate  in  the  second  degree,  as  we 
may  say;  that  is,  in  which  the  relative  is 
not  construed  with  the  principal  verb  of 
its  sentence,  but  with  a  subordinate  one : 
quibus  ego  .,.  si  edictum  praetaris  ostendero^ 
eoneidenty  (Cic.  Cat.  ii,  3.  5.)  Here  the 
quibus  would,  in  an  independent  sentence, 
be  iis;  and  such  sentences  can  only  be 
turned  into  English  by  conceiving  the 
form  they  would  take  as  independent 
sentences,  and  giving  this  as  nearly  as 
possible— "  WHO  will  fall  prostrate,  if  I 
show  THEM,  &c." 

The  very  common  case  of  the  relative 
standing  for  a  demonstrative,  introduces 
a  whole  class  of  idiomatic  uses,  all  re- 
sulting from  the  fondness  which  the  an- 
cients had  for  connecting  their  sentences 
.organically  together,  not  loosely  by  con- 
junctions. It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  relative  that  it  may  perform  the 
functions  of  almost  any  subordinate  con- 
junction— conditional,  causal,  final,  &c. 
When  therefore  we  say  Quae  cum  ita  sint, 
the  relative  here  is  equivalent  to  rerum  or 
atque  Mr,  and  is  used  in  preference,  be- 
cause these  conjunctions  would  connect 
loosely,  while  the  relative  connects  com- 
pactly— "and  since  this  is  so,"  or  "but" 
or  "  now,"  as  the  case  may  be.  There  arc 
several  conjunctions  that  illustrate  the 
same  principle :  etenimj  namquef  and  espe- 
cially neque,  which  should  very  often  be 
divided  in  its  signification,  and  rendered 
"and,"  "but"  or  "now,"  the  negative 
part  of  its  meaning  being  joined  with 
the  verb  or  some  other  part  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

This  same  phrase,  quae  cum  ita  sint, 
"since  this  is  so,"  illustrates  another  dif- 
ference of  idiom.  In  English  wc  look  at 
a  speech  or  an  argument  as  a  whole,  and 
say  "  this,"  or,  still  more  commonly,  use 
an  adverb:  Ivaec  dixit  j  "he  spoke  thus.' 
The  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the 
parts  and  the  individual  expressions,  and 
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uses  the  plural  of  the  demoDstratiye. 
Allied  to  the  use  of  the  relative  as  a  con- 
nective, spoken  of  above,  are  such  figures 
.as  asyndeton, — w/i»,  wa«,  tJici,'— polysyn- 
detk>n, — nomenquedeeusque;  and  anaphora, 
— quad  Uaeduos,  quod  AmbarraSy  quod  Alio- 
hroges  vex<usent.  In  such  figures,  the  rule 
is  to  disregard  the  Latin  word  entirely, 
and  render  the  sentence  into  the  best  Eng- 
lish possible. 
I  will  mention  but  one  more  class  of 

.  idiomatic  expressions,  and  that  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all— those  which 
spring  from  the  fondness  ot  the  ancient 
languages  for  concrete  expressions,  and 
of  the  moderns  for  abstract  terms.    We 

.quote  Lord  Bacon  as  saying  "  Knowledge 
is  Power  " — a  thoroughly  modern  expres- 

,  sion,  coupling  two  abstract  nouns  by  a 
copula.  But  Solomon  expressed  exactly 
the  same  truth  in  another  form  of  words 
— one  equally  typical  of  the  ancients — 
"The  wise  man  is  strong'* — two  concrete 
terms  joined  by  a  copula.  On  the  same 
principle,  one  who  is  translating  from 
Latin  into  English  will  constantly  find  it 
best  to  turn  his  verb  or  adjective  into  its 
cognate  noun.  The  Latin  uses  a  verb  of 
specific  meaning  with  a  very  general 
noun  or  pronoun — haec  nuntiavit,  **hc 
ANNOUNCED  thesc  tMngt ;"  but  the  English 
turns  this  specific  verb  into  a  noun — "  he 
brought  tliese  tidings."  There  is  no  more 
important  difference  of  idiom  than  this ; 
no  principle  the  observance  of  which  will 
bs  of  more  assistance  in  turning  good 
Latin  into  equally  good  English. 

I  make  no  pretence  of  having  discuss- 
ed the  subject  of  Idiomatic  Translation, 
either  completely  or  systematically.    My 

'  sole  aim  has  been  to  mention,  with  some 
slight  chain  of  association,  such  illustra- 
tions  of  it  as  have  struck  me  most  for- 
cibly  in  my  work  as  a  teacher,  and  im- 
pressed themselves  on  my  mind  as  most 
important.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing a  distinct  idea  of  what  idiomatic 
translation  is,  every  teacher  can  make  his 
own  applications  of  the  general  principle. 


Heat  expands,  and  a  philosopher  has 
^iven  this  as  a  reason  why  days  are 
longer  in  summer  than  in  winter. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ''  MT  TEACHER**  OF  OLD. 

BT  BBATBICX  X.  TILATMX. 

Tell  me  not  that  ne'er  again 

I  shall  see  her  winning  smile. 
For  about  her,  memory 

Lingers  fondlj  all  the  while,— 
Pictures  on  the  inmost  heart 

(With  an  almost  magic  power) 
Face  of  beauty,  form  of  grace 

Like  the  swaying  lily  flower. 
I  can  see  her  as  she  stood 

In  the  springtide,  long  ago. 
In  the  golden  sunset's  light 

Gazing  o'er  the  riyer's  flow, 
Welcoming  with  dewy  eyes 

Heralds  of  the  lovely  springs- 
Kerry  birds  with  joyful  voice,— 

May  flower's  odorous  blosaominj^. 

I  can  hear  her  mellow  tones 
Sweeter  than  the  morning  breeze. 

Mingling  with  yon  robin's  song 
In  its  praiseftil  melodies. 

But  the  mnslc  of  her  voice 
And  her  beauteous  form  and  fitce 

Were  outshown  by  heart  and  mind 
Crowned  with  gentleness  and  grace. 

O,  loved  one  of  long  ago. 
Thee  this  heart  shall  ne'er  forget 

Memories  fondly  round  thee  cling 
Lingering  with  a  sad  regret. 

Life  holds  naught  so  pure  and  sweet 

As  thee,  and  when  it  is  o'er 
I  am  hoping  thee  to  greet 

On  a  fairer,  brighter  shore. 
Where  in  bUss  serene,  complete 

I  may  hear  thy  voice  once  more. 
Once  more  sitting  at  thy  feet 

As  in  happy  days  of  yore. 


Too  Many  Cooks;  or  the  Tewsskip  versos  th« 
I  ''  Deesirift  8yitem."-U. 

*^        BY  A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 

'*  Bring  me  no  more  reports."— i'Viiftc^. 
Intelligent  foreigners,  well  posted  in 
matters  of  public  education,  who  hare 
visited  this  country  expressly  to  examine 
into  the  character  of  its  free  schools,  have 
unanimously  expressed  their  admiration 
of  the  American  system  as  represented  in 
cities  and  large  villages  and  towns;  but 
of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts — even 
those  in  the  oldest  and  most  advanced 
states  of  the  union— the  same  parties 
seemed  to  consider  that  the  less  said  upon 
subject  in  the  way  of  criticism,  the  bet- 
ter ;  the  reason  undoubtedly  being  that  s 
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truthful  statement  of  opinion  might  be 
construed  into  an  insult  to  Uncle  Sam, 
who  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  pride 
himself  upon  his  schools. 

But  some  of  those  otherwise  favorable 
critics  have  unwittingly  let  out  the  un- 
palatable fact  that  somehow  there  was  a 
great  falling  off  here,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  insinuate  in  the  most  polite  man- 
ner imaginable,  that  if  the  complacent 
old  gentleman  donH  get  aroused  soon 
from  his  vain  and  delusive  dreams  of  fan- 
cied  superiority  to  "  all  creation,"  to  a  re- 
alizing  sense  of  "  the  situation,"  he  will 
waken  up  some  fine  morning  to  discover 
that  his  country  schools,  which  should 
ever  be  his  chief  glory,  as  they  are  the 
main  bulwarks  of  his  strength,  are  con- 
siderably  in  the  rear  of  those  of  the  same 
class,  not  only  in  the  foremost  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  but  even  in  such  new  coun- 
tries as  the  British  colonies  of  Australia, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  other  places 
of  less  note. 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Ryerson, 
the  able  and  distinguished  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Prov- 
Ince  of  Ontario,  in  a  late  report,  says : 
'*  Taken  as  a  whole  I  do  not  think,  from 
my  best  observations  and  inquiries,  that 
there  is  a  country  in  the  world  in  whose 
cities  and  towns — except  Leipsic,  in  Sax- 
ony— the  systems  of  education  are  so 
complete  as  in  the  neighboring  states. 
But  in  the  country  districts  of  most  of 
the  states  the  work  has  begun  to  halt, 
and  the  patriotic  object  of  its — the  sys- 
tems— projectors,  have  been  disappointed. 
There  is  no  adequate  provision  to  secure 
the  operation  of  a  school  in  a  single 
neighborhood,  much  less  to  secure  prop- 
erly qualified  teachers  where  schools  are 
established.  The  result  is,  that  when  you 
leave  the  cities  and  large  towns  and  go 
into  the  rural  parts  of  the  state— the  pe- 
culiar field  of  a  national  school  law  and 
system,  you  there  find  that  our  American 
neighbors  are  not  as  successful  in  their 
public  school  economy,  and  accomplish 
results  far  below  and  short  of  the  state 
appropriations  they  make,  and  the  ma- 
chinery they  employ  for  the  sound  edu- 
cation of  the  people." 


Well  indeed  might  this  jii  ;  ami  <  tipa- 
ble  critic  allude  to  the  country  -Lh^nhis  aa 
•'  the  peculiar  field  of  a  natumul  ycliool— 
law  and  system" — for  our  populniiou,  es- 
pecially in  the  northwest  lnhi^  miiinly 
agricultural,  if  the  system  is  ut?:ik  here 
it  is  weak  everywhere.  Tlit?  slate  of  the 
case  seems  to  be  this :  if  you  wi^li  prop- 
erly to  elevate  the  apex  of  Hk»  oJuctiiion- 
al  pyramid,  you  must  first  of  :iH  bf^giuby 
extending  its  base; for  if  you  f^nliiiue  to 
raise  the  apex  higher  and  iLi^her^  wLtli- 
out  a  proportionate  enlarge  m  cut  of  the 
foundation,  it  is  clear  that  tlK^  simcture 
must  ere  long  become  top-he tny,  and  will 
some  day  come  tumbling  about  your 
ears.  In  other  words,  the  trouutry  school 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  tho  s^r^tem  \  as 
you  seek  to  render  it  more  ttllcieat,  you 
at  the  same  time,  paripauu,  raise  ^U  that 
is  about  it;  while  its  neglect  or  Itienicien- 
cy  will  assuredly  in  time  react  diaas- 
trously  upon  all  the  other  parw  of  the 
grand  system  of  which  it  must  ever  form 
the  most  vital  and  essential  coo>^tituent. 
May  it  not,  in  this  view,  be  eitint^iin^d  to 
the  pulse  whose  vigorous  bent  proclaims 
robust  health  and  energy,  whi  I l-  ti  lunguid 
and  feeble  throb  here,  an  certainly  de- 
notes the  low  tone  of  the  wliolc  system, 
and  the  gradual  but  sure  eiirt-uz;ch[iitfatf] 
of  decay. 

Doubtless  there  are  a  great  mtmy  elt^- 
ments  in  the  problem  of  how  Ui  improva 
the  condition  of  the  public  schooU.  Of 
course  it  is  easy  to  remind  us  of  such 
truisms  as  that,  "  as  the  teaclier  so  h  tho 
school,"  etc.  Undoubtedly, if  wr*  improve 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  tljE.^  schools 
will  be  elevated  in  proporti^ti.  BiU  it  i^ 
well  known  that  at  present  mauy  eveu  of 
those  teachers  who  are  trained  in  Noruint 
schools,  remain  but  a  few  yi^nrn  ut  the 
business  of  teaching.  And  were  do t  the 
Americans  the  active,  versatile ^  and  cdL[m- 
ble  people  they  are,  the  coiiuiry  !^chool» 
would  be  much  worse.  In  d  1  ^  v  d ,  1 1 1  c  w  on- 
der  is  that  they  are  so  good.  13 ut  ''Young 
America ''  has  a  genius  for  nlmosl  every 
kind  of  employment.  Even  u  ifhout  tJu- 
help  of  any  previous  trainlnij.  iic  slides 
as  naturally  into  teaching  n.s  yuituir  ducks 
into  the  water  I    Somehow  Uv  iuslinclLve- 
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Ij  feels  that  he  can  keep  a  s  chool  as  well 
as  the  next  man."  For,  is  it  not  a  settled 
conviction  with  him  that  "  what  man  has 
flone  man  can  do  ?"  Hence,  he  is  very 
anou  ready  to  undertake,  without  much 
special  training,  to  build  a  house,  pilot  a 
steamboatf  preach  a  sermon,  edit  a  news- 
paper, run  a  saw-mill,  manage  a  bank, 
keep  a  hotel,  etc.,  each  singly,  or  all  by 
turns.  For  these  and  a  thousand  other 
spheres  of  usefulness,  he  has  a  decided 
talent,  juat  l^ecause  "  it  is  in  the  family; 
in  the  blood/'  For  proof  of  this  all  but 
universal  Cfipability,  we  have  only  to 
point  to  ihc  endless  number  and  variety 
of  patents  granted  in  this  country,  most 
of  them  the  inventions  of  very  young 
men,  clearly  to  prove  that  the  American 
has  meehEmical  talent  sufficient  to  supply 
tlie  world  wiUi  every  kind  of  labor-saving 
tool  and  implement  of  industry.  And 
when  lie  does  turn  his  undivided  attention 
in  any  particular  direction,  he  is  sure  to 
win,  or  at  legist  to  deserve,  laurels.  But 
like  nil  the  rest  of  mankind,  even  he  is 
dependent  fai'  the  display  of  his  choicest 
gifts  and  best  energies,  upon  favorable 
cLrcumslances  and  suitable  encourage- 
raeot,  and  as  under  "the  district  system" 
he  don't  feel  that  he  finds  these  in  the 
country  i-chools,  he  shakes  the  school 
dust  from  \i\a  feet  In  a  year  or  two,  and 
throws  his  energies  into  another  channel. 

From  considerable  experience  of  its 
practieal  i>peration,  I  consider  this  local 
system  of  si  hool  management  open  to 
many  and  serious  objections,  which 
would  he  avtdded  by  the  adoption  of  the 
township  s_v:^tem,  under  which  capable, 
teachers  wuuld  receive  more  encourage- 
ment.  The  town  is  the  proper  education- 
al mdt,  just  aa  it  is  the  unit  for  all  other 
town  purposes,  such  as  public  roads,  care 
of  the  poor,  etc.,  etc.  If  roads  and  bridges, 
for  example,  were  put  in  the  same  cate- 
gQTy,  under  " the  district  system,"  they 
would  soon  he  in  a  very  poor  condition, 
and  for  the  very  same  reasons  that  keep 
the  district  schools  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  as  social  be- 
ings, that  tht're  ever  is  force,  weight  and 
dignity  in  numbers,  while  "  familiarity 
breeds  conk^mpt "    A  town  school  board 


would  always  command  more  respect 
than  a  local  board.  This  has  been  the 
opinion  of  the  wisest  educators  in  this 
country,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  found- 
ed on  reason  and  common  sense.  Horace 
Mann,  whose  opinion  in  such  matters  is 
unquestioned,  regretted  the  introduction 
of  the  district  system  from  the  first,  and 
prophesied  that  it  would  be  a  great  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
Others  of  America's  wisest  teachers  have 
entertained  and  expressed  similar  views. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  township  system,  is  that  it  takes  away 
from  the  people,  whose  money  supports 
the  schools,  the  right  of  selecting  for 
teacher  the  precise  person  they  want.  But 
does  it  really  do  so?  Only  in  appearance 
does  it  deprive  them  of  the  slightest  priv- 
ilege. The  person  they  want  is  surely  the 
best  person  they  can  get  for  their  money; 
and  a  town  board  would  be  far  more  like- 
ly to  discover  such  an  one  than  they 
would.  The  change  from  one  system  to 
another  would  not  deprive  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  the  least  iota  of  his  rights.  Ev- 
ery one  would  of  course  have  a  voice  in 
selecting  members  of  the  town  board; 
and  their  zeal  and  anxiety  for  the  good  of 
their  particular  schools  would  naturally 
lead  them  to  support,  for  such  a  responsi- 
ble office,  the  best  men  the  town  afforded. 

Disraeli,  the  elder,  has  written  al)out 
the  **  quarrels  of  authors,"  and  made  a 
very  interesting  and  famous  book :  but 
the  squabbles  of  district  school  trustees — 
a  far  richer  and  wider  theme — still  await 
a  competent  hand  to  do  them  full  justice. 
Our  ambition  is  of  a  far  humbler  kind, 
being  simply  to  record,  in  unstudied,  un- 
varnished form  a  few  of  our  personal  ex- 
periences, some  of  which  seemed  to  us  to 
be  striking^'  illustrative  of  the  evils  of 
the  system  complained  of. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  now 
proceed  to  relate  how,  once  upon  a  time, 
from  this  same  natural  spirit  of  squab- 
bling which  is  sure  to  spring  up  when 
there  are  too  many  cooks  fussing  around 
the  educational  soup  cauldron,  an  un- 
lucky school  house  in  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  the  last  teacher,  was  moved 
from  place  to  place  in  order  to  be  in  the 
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center  of  the  **  deestrict  "—an  imaginary 
point,  tlie  exact  fotas  of  which  was  in 
constant  dispute  among  the  local  mathe- 
maticians—until  the  tortured  building 
was  ruined  in  the  operation.  And  there- 
on hangs  a  tale  to  be  hereafter  related  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations  of  school 
officers. 

Bj  the  learned  it  is  usually  considered 
that  there  are  three  insoluble,  scientific 
problems  which  are  ever  tempting  the  in- 
genuity of  man  to  explain  them,  but 
which  have  hitherto  baffled  his  best 
efforts.  Of  one  of  these  problems— that 
of  "  squaring  the  circle  "—a  Wisconsin 
mathematical  genius  lately  advertised 
that  he  had  discovered  a  method  of  dem- 
onstration, and  added  that  he  was  willing, 
for  a  suitab^  consideration,  to  make  his 
discovery  known  to  competent  parties. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  another 
twister,  that  of  circling  the  square  or  find- 
ing the  mean  center  of  a  school  district 
when  the  people  of  said  district  have 
made  up  their  minds  not  to  be  satisfied, 
which  is  a  still  more  difficult  problem  to 
solve ;  and  the  man  who  should  hit  upon 
a  method  of  solution  that  would  be  satis- 
factory in  all  cases,  setting  the  matter  en- 
tirely at  rest  everywhere  and  forever, 
would  be  a  public  benefactor  inde^,  de- 
serving of  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame 
not  beneath  the  squarer  of  the  circle. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  the  building  in  question 
was  so  wrecked  by  the  process  of  chang. 
Ing  its  location  so  often,  that  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  it  lasted  only  until  the 
last  day  of  the  term,  when  a  violent  gale 
of  wind,  rushing  like  a  hurricane  the  fro- 
zen regions  of  the  north,  blew  it  to  pieces ; 
and  it  is  out  of  one  of  the  fragments, 
which  nearly  knocked  me  over,  that  the 
writing  desk  on  which  I  now  pen  my  ex- 
perience of  the " deestrict  system"  was 
manufactured.  This  relic  I  hurriedly 
picked  up  in  my  flight,  and  have  long 
preserved  it  in  its  present  shape,  as  a 
memorial  of  past  times,  as  well  as  a  me- 
mento of  so  singular  an  occurrence. 

It  was  a  year  or  two  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  late  terrible  civil  war  in  this 
country,  when  the  writer  was  residing  in 


one  of  these  northwestern  states ;  and  be- 
ing at  the  time  in  question  partially  disa- 
bled,  by  the  effects  of  a  severe  accident, 
from  following  a  more  active  occupation, 
was  engaged  in  teaching  a  district  school. 
It  was  at  the  commencement  of  a  winter- 
term,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second 
week,  Friday  evening,  a  period  ever  wel- 
come to  the  plodding,  weary  pedagogue, 
and  as  sacred  to  him  as  the  *'  Cotter^s  Sat- 
urday night "  to  the  toil-worn  laborer  on 
a  farm. 

The  last  echo  of  the  gladsome  voices 
of  the  light-hearted,  merry  urchins,  had 
just  died  away,  and  their  retreating  forms 
had  scarcely  disappeared  from  view, 
when  somehow  the  sounds  touched  a 
sympathetic  chord,  as  sometimes  will 
happen  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  a  crowd 
of  odd  memories  of  youthful  days  come 
thronging  up,  bring  back  the  dim  and 
faded  shadows  of  the  distant  past.  At 
such  seasons  the  most  prosaic  of  us  will 
sometimes  feel,  as  it  were,  under  a  magic 
spell,  firom  which,  like  the  wedding  guest 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  they  are  for  a  time  unable  to 
free  themselves. 

O  thrice  happy  season  of  blissful  youth, 
how  pleasantly  thy  joyous,  golden  hours 
are  spent,  with  heart  as  yet  all  untouched 
by  the  withering  finger  of  grief  and  care ! 
Free  from  all  trouble  or  sorrow,  how  im- 
perceptibly the  swift-gliding,  golden 
hours  pass,  unheeded,  away!  How  bright 
and  fair  to  the  warm,  youthful  fancy  ev- 
ery prospect  appears.  How,  at  this  most 
enchanting  and  happiest  period  of  our 
lives,  the  chambers  of  the  east  and  west 
seem  arrayed  in  all  the  rich  hues  of  pur- 
ple and  gold;  and  the  longest  summer 
day  seems  all  too  short  to  satisfy  our  hun- 
ger and  thirst  for  excitement  and  novelty. 
All  too  brief,  alast  this  happy  season  is 
doomed  too  soon  to  pass  away,  never, 
to  return,  except  to  the  eye  and  ear  of 
memory;  by  which  means  we  are  f^r  a 
little  while  occasionally  permitted  to 
cheat  ourselves  into  the  fond  belief  that 
we  see  forms  and  hear  voices,  and  mingle 
in  scenes  once  familiar  to  us — ^scenes  and 
intercourse  which  have  long  since  forev 
er  vanished  here  below,  but  which  our 
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faith  assures  us  shall  re-appear  and  be  re- 
newed in  the  blessed  mansions  above, 
where  no  enemy  ever  enters,  and  from 
which  no  friend  ever  departs. 

The  sweet  associations  and  recollec- 
tions of  our  early  days,  thus  brought 
back  on  the  wings  ot  memory,  how  infi- 
nitely precious  they  always  are,  especial- 
ly when  our  youth  has  been  well  and 
happily  spent!  Yes,  this  blissful  season 
of  youth  has  indeed  such  a  wondrous 
charm,  such  a  strong  fascination  about  it, 
that  the  joys  of  no  subsequent  period  of 
our  lives,  however  exquisite,  are  at  all  to 
be  compared  to  it.  Well,  indeed,  may 
the  poet  sing— 

'"'There's  nothlog  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream." 

And  hence,  we  do  not  much  wonder  that 
our  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  School 
History,  old  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  his  ad- 
venturous companions  should  for  a  time 
have  given  up  even  the  pursuit  of  gold, 
the  love  of  which  is  the  universal  quick- 
ener,  in  a  vain  search  for  the  means  of 
restoring  youth.  We  say  we  do  not  much 
wonder  that  they  should  have  traveled 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  through 
dismal  swamps  and  pathless  forests,  and 
suffered  untold  hardships  and  privations, 
exposing  themselves  to  perils  and  dan- 
gers from  the  attacks  of  savage  beasts 
and  still  more  savage  men,  in  order  to 
reach  the  fabled  fountain  whose  life-giv- 
ing waters  would  more  than  compensate 
all  their  toils,  by  preserving,  in  eternal 
bloom,  the  freshness,  the  beauty,  and  the 
vigor  of  their  youth. 

But  this  old  Indian  legend  was  but  a 
genuine  prophesy  in  disguise.  It  contains 
a  doctrine  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  even  the  crudest  tribes,  but  all 
owning  a  common  origin,  and  having  a 
common  reference;  for  as  the  Spanish 
cavalier  found  a  grave  amid  the  turbid 
waves  of  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  while 
seeking  the  fountain  of  life  where  it  was 
not  to  be  found,  in  the  light  of  a  clearer 
revelation,  we  believe  that  such  will  ever 
be  the  fate  of  all  who,  on  this  side  of  the 
portals  of  the  tomb,  seek  for  any  other 
than  the  only  true  and  living  fountain 
which  is  ever  fresh  and  ever  free  to  all, 


and  which  alone  has  the  exclusive  virtue 
of  conferring  the  blessings  of  life  and 
immortality. 

And  here  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess 
that,  although  I  have  given  np  the  habit 
for  years,  I  was  then  an  inveterate  smoker. 
A  ponderous  meerschaum,  with  all  nec- 
essary appurtenances,  accompanied  me 
wherever  I  went  It  w^as  an  essential 
part  of  myself;  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  at  night;  and  as 
some  are  said  to  live  but  to  eat,''  I  live<l 
but  to  smoke.  It  was  a  very  bad  habit,  I 
confess,  weakening  the  nerves,  injuring 
the  memory,  disturbing  the  action  of  the 
heart  itself,  and  introducing  a  real  poi- 
son  into  the  blood.  Of  course,  it  is  a  long 
time  often  before  it  may  accomplish  all 
this  mischief  upon  a  sound  constitution, 
but  it  usually  does  it  at  last.  Verb.  mp. 
sat. 

Having  got  my  long  pipe  in  full  opera- 
tion, I  lay  down  upon  a  bench  and  be- 
gan listlessly  to  watch  the  curling  wreaths 
of  smoke  as  they  slowly  ascended  the  vi- 
tiated atmosphere  of  the  school-room, 
which,  like  too  many  others,  had  no  oth- 
er means  of  ventilation  except  the  doors 
and  windows.  The  ascending  wreaths 
would  assume  fantastic  shapes,  some- 
times' like  miniature  cerro  eumuliy  form- 
ing a  dense  canopy  overhead,  reaching  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  gradually 
spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  large 
apartment.  Being  at  the  time  in  a  some- 
what paradoxical  frame  of  mind,  I  con. 
sidered  that,  as  one  poison  is  said  to  des- 
troy another,  it  was  just  possible,  on  phi- 
losophical principles,  that  the  tobacco 
smoke  might  tend  to  purify  the  air  of  the 
room  by  neutralizing  the  other  bad  odors 
or  gasses,  when  a  vigorous  rap  came  at 
the  door.  This  suddenly  gave  my  thoughts 
a  very  different  turn ;  for  as  I  had  been 
compelled  to  punish  a  very  bad  boy  that 
day,  I  was  afraid  that  perhaps  his  father 
was  coming  to  give  me  a  knock-downder. 
But  I  was  agreeably  mistaken,  for  in  an- 
swer to  the  usual  invitation  to  "  come  in/' 
a  stranger  entered.  He  possessed  a  very 
tall  and  stalwart  figure,  was  dressed  in  a 
soldier's  overcoat,  and  wore  high  boots 
with  the  pants  tucked  in  after  the  fashion 
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rendered  so  famous  since  the  time  that 
Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sierras, 
introduced  it  among  the  young  scions  of 
the  English  aristocracy. 

I  inrited  the  stranger  to  be  seated  by 
the  stove,  which  he  very  readily  did,  as 
he  said  he  had  traveled  far  through  the 
deep  snow,  and  as  the  sun  had  just  sunk, 
the  penetrating  wintry  air  had  begun  to 
acquire  a  greater  intensity  of  cold. 

After  a  little  general  conversation,  the 
stranger  informed  me  that  he  had  lost  all 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  except  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  had  been  oth- 
erwise wounded  in  the  war;  that  he  was 
by  birth  an  American,  of  Irish  extraction, 
and  as  the  writer  is,  remotely  at  least, 
connected  with  the  Oem  of  the  Sea^the 
home  of  fair  women  and  brave  men — the 
land  of  orAors,  poets,  minstrels,  warriors 
and  patriots — ^the  interesting  stranger  was 
thus  made  doubly  welcome,  and  as  he 
wanted  a  school,  I  resolved  to  help  him 
to  get  one  all  I  could. 

Here,  in  '*  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave,"  we  all  meet  on  the 
same  broad  level  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence. Here  all  classes  of  men  commin- 
gle on  equal  terms,  and  each  is  valued 
according  to  his  real  sterling  qualities, 
and  not  according  to  his  wealth  or  social 
standing.  In  this  northwestern  country, 
we  are  a  strangely  compounded  popula- 
tion, the  aristocracy  of  muscle  if  not  of 
brains,  probably  of  both ;  for  the  condi- 
tions  of  life  are  so  rigorous  and  severe  as 
to  evoke  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  enterprising 
American,  the  energetic  Englishman,  the 
cautious  Scotchman,  the  warm  hearted 
Irishman,  the  hardy  Norwegian,  the  in- 
dustrious  Gkrman,  and  others,  all  work- 
ing in  harmony,  and  laying,  broad  and 
deep,  the  foundations  of  a  new  society. 
And  as  all  great  nations  spring  f^om  mix- 
ture of  races,  there  is  everything  in  our 
favor — ^a  great  country,  and  a  people  wor- 
thy of  the  country. 

And  so  we  sat  and  talked  school  and 
smoked,  and  only  adjourned  when  som- 
ber night  began  to  cast  its  dark  shadows, 
thick  and  fast,  around  the  lone  school- 
house  by  the  wood. 

(TO  BX  CONTINUED.} 


IDEAS  A?(D  WORDS. 

BY  MRS.  H.  E.  G.  ARET,  WHITEWATEU. 

In  learning  his  mother  tongue  the  child 
obtains  the  idea  first,  then  the  symbol— the 
object,  then  the  name.  The  symbol  is 
nothing  without  the  idea,  the  name  with- 
out the  object.  He  learns  by  observation 
— by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  bis  own 
mind — learns  first  that  in  which  he  is 
most  interested.  It  is  the  object  that  in- 
terests  him,  not  the  symbol.  The  word 
is  merely  the  handle  of  the  vase  by  which 
it  is  passed  on  from  one  to  another ;  very 
necessary  to  the  complete  usefulness  of 
the  vase,  but  wholly  worthless  if  separated 
from  it.  When  therefore  we  give  the  c  h ild 
the  word  without  the  object,  the  symbol 
without  the  idea,  the  handle  without  the 
vase,  we  are  giving  him  a  stone  for  bread. 
He  is  like  one  at  sea  without  chart  or 
compass — ho  has  not  passed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  but  all  is  un- 
known. Where  shall  he  liiid  the 
clue  which  shall  lead  him  out  of 
this  wilderness?  How  interpret  these 
hieroglyphics  by  which  he  is  surrounded 
— these  symbols  which  symbolise  notliing 
to  him  ?  He  has  learned  the  language  of 
the  house,  of  the  street,  of  the  farm.  The 
language  of  the  text-book  is  new  to  him. 
The  school  does  not  teach  him  this  lau- 
guage.  He  is  first  taught  a  new  art— that 
of  reading— a  new  set  of  symbols.  Then 
to  memorize  word  symbols  which  he  may 
or  may  not  understand.  When  he  speaks 
of  that  which  he  knows  he  uses  his  judg- 
ment, controls  understandingly  all  the 
vocabulary  he  has  at  command,  and,  as 
thoughts  press  for  utterance  he  continu- 
ally  increases  his  vocabulary,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  attentive  teacher  he 
learns  his  own  language  purely  and  ex- 
tensively, increases  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation from  learning  the  importance  of 
observation,  and  increases  his  powers  of 
utterance.  In  speaking,  his  mind  is  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  ideas ;  in  reciting 
from  memory  the  succession  of  words  is 
the  thing  in  his  mind.  The  active  think- 
ing mind  commands  its  utterance,  the 
words — some  words — present  themselves 
of  course.    The  culture  of  memorv  and 
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attention  are  secured  by  this  activity  of 
'mind  on  objects  of  interest,— secured  not 
merely  for  the  moment— in  school,  but 
for  all  leisure  hours.  Wherever  the  work 
of  observation  goes  on,  the  mind  is  occu- 
Tpied  intelligently  in  selecting  or  rejecting 
the  thoughts  presented— in  discriminat- 
ing between  them.  The  child  learns  lan- 
guage when  he  has  learned  ideas,  and 
\only  in  connection  with  ideas  that  are 
really  at  work  will  any  offering  of  new 

,  terms  or  any  grammatical  corrections  be 
of  avail.    He  may  give  examples  correct- 

'  ly  day  after  day  and  never  apply  them  to 
his  own  speech  or  his  own  writing.  The 
car  of  grammatical  correctness  has  been 

.  well  loaded  by  the  teacher,  but  it  has  not 
been  coupled  on  the  engine  of  mental  ac- 

,'tivity,  and  is  left  behind  as  the  mental 
work  goes  on. 
The  work  of  education   is  successful 

.  only  when  it  leads  on  the  spontaneous 
activities  of  the  mind.  When  there  is  a 
demand  for  utterance — an  inborn  desire 
for  correctness,  then  the  new  terms  and 
the   right  rules   will  hold  their  place. 

■  "But,"  says  one,  "we  find  no  such  de- 
mand. The  shine  of  outside  life  is  all 
the  soil  we  have."  Now  if  you  really 
find  the  child  in  the  ditch  lead  him  up  into 
the  meadows.  He  will  be  glad  enough 
when  he  gets  there.  But  very  possibly 
the  difficulty  lies  only   in  the   soiling 

,  and  the  apathy  of  rough  companionship. 
Strike  down  beneath  the  surface  and  see 

.  if  you  do  not  find  a  purer  companionship 
of  unspoken  thought.  Only  when  thought 
is  awake  can  rules  be  of  value.  There  is 
little  use  for  the  pruning  knife  where 
there  has  been  no  growth.  If  the  work 
of  securing  correctness  and  fluency  has 
been  commenced  at  the  right  point,  there 
will  be  few  weeds  to  pluck  up.  When 
the  child  first  begins  to  report  his  own 
observations,  care  should  be  taken  that  he 
reports  them  correctly ;  that  his  impres- 
sions of  external  objects  do  not  become 
mixed  and  confused ;  that  he  reports  what 
Jic  has  seen  and  not  what  he  has  imagin- 
ed, and  that  though  he  does  not  talk  with 

^  the  stiffness  of  the  philosopher,  he  shall 
yet  use  the  English  language  correctly. 
When  he  first  enters  school,  even  before 


he  can  read  his  knowledge  on  any  given 
subject, — a  narration  of  any  event — a  de- 
scription with  which  he  is  familiar  should 
be  drawn  from  him,  the  teacher  demand- 
ing that  he  shall  stick  to  his  text  and  use 
good  language — the  class  criticising  what 
he  does  while  the  teacher  supplies  the 
needed  terms  and  writes  for  him.  Then 
when  it  is  read  to  him  he  should  be  call- 
ed to  decide  whether  his  thoughts  are 
clearly  uttered  and  whether  he  has  been 
able  to  select  points  of  interest.  He  will 
thus  cultivate  his  powers  of  observation, 
expression,  judgment,  and  will  learn  to 
distinguish  his  own  thoughts  from  those 
of  others,  thus  gaining  confidence  in  his 
own  judgment  and  a  right  to  that  confi- 
dence. These  dictation  exercises  as  con- 
ducted with  us  are  giving  very  satisfactory 
results.  In  a  future  number  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  some  illustrations  of  the 
success  of  this  work. 


OUT-DOOB  STUDIES. 

BY  PROF.  J.  T.  LOVBWELL,  BHEFFISU) 
SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  NEW  HAVEN. 

The  ardent  enthusiasm  and  edat  which 
heralded  and  accompanied  the  Anderson 
School  of  Natural  History  at  Penikese, 
has  proved  barely  sufficient  to  tide  this 
much  lauded  experiment  over  an  expe- 
rience of  two  years. 

It  has  met  and  surrendered  to  the  stub- 
born fact  on  which  so  many  promising 
schemes  have  foundered — lack  of  funds. 
This  at  least  is  the  ostensible  cause  for 
suspending  operations  for  the  present; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests  of 
good  education,  that  means  may  yet  be 
found  to  carry  out  the  cherished  plans  of 
the  honored  and  lamented  Agassiz. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  place  for  schools  of 
Natural  History  even  when  we  abandon 
the  chimerical  and  crude  notion  that  such 
schools  are  the  only  arena  for  true  educa- 
tors. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  And^- 
son  school  has  already  brought  forth  good 
fruit  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
observation  in  studying  natural  science. 

Nor  is  it  any  less  certain  that  every  true 
naturalist  has  been  trained  by  these  same 
methods,    whether    inculcated     by    the 
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schools,  or  resulting  from  the  promptings 
of  his  own  genius  and  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. New  converts  to  this  truth  are  apt 
to  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  assum- 
ing that  all  the  world  like  themselves 
have  just  burst  their  chrysalis. 

We  may  cite  the  school  at  Penikese  as 
another  example  of  the  large  cost  of 
maintaining  a  first  class  school  of  natural 
science.  It  was  assumed,  at  the  outset, 
that  boarding  expenses  of  students  would 
be  very  low  and  all  charges  of  the  school 
were  at  a  minimum. 

These  low  rates  were  deemed  essential 
to  attract  that  class  of  students  who  were 
especially  to  be  invited,  and  the  vacation 
season  of  other  schools  was  also  selected 
in  behalf  of  that  same  class,  the  over- 
worked  and  underpaid  school  teachers, 
who  could  thus  afford  to  revel  in  the  de- 
lights of  science  for  a  part  of  the  year  at 
least.  It  was  expected  that  the  professors 
would  find  sufficient  reward  for  giving 
up  their  own  vacations  in  being  allowed 
to  guide  the  studies  of  such  enthusiastic 
and  zealous  disciples. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  pleasures  of  a 
summer  on  the  sea-side,  placed  within 
reach  of  those  who  could  never  dream  of 
Long  Branch  or  Newport,  the  wonder  is 
that  thousands  did  not  obey  the  summons. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  learned  doc- 
tors should  blunder  in  such  a  plain  ques- 
tion of  political  economy  and  think  to 
provide  comfortably  for  a  community, 
and  at  low  rates,  on  a  desert  island.  Any 
boarding  house  mistress  might  have  giv- 
en them  valuable  hints  on  this  point. 
Penikese  may  not  be  a  desert,  but  the 
supplies  all  had  to  come  from  Boston 
markets,  and  the  board  item  ran  up  to  $8 
per  week. 

To  offset  this  other  charges  were  made 
so  low  that  the  end  of  the  season  brought 
a  deficit  and  nothing  was  left  for  care  of 
liuildings  or  repairs.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  students  assembled  did  not  exhibit 
that  untiring  zeal  and  energy  which  was 
expected.  Some  had  come  with  the  gen- 
eral idea  that  this  was  to  be  a  grand  picnic 
1  ike  the  teachers'  conventions  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.   The  majority  had 

meager  preparation  for  advanced  studies 
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and  needed  elementary  instruction,  which 
we  may  understand  hardly  falls  within 
the  scope  of  a  Harvard  professor. 

All  soon  found  that  work  was  the  price 
of  success  here  as  elsewhere.  As  a  natu- 
ral result  there  was  a  falling  off  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  we  may  be- 
lieve that  professors  and  students  return- 
ed home  wiser  in  other  things  as  well  ap 
in  natural  science. 

We  should  not  speak  of  the  Anderson 
school  thus  particularly  except  that  this 
has  been  held  up  by  the  press  at  honie 
and  abroad  as  an  example  of  what  might 
be  done  under  improved  systems  of  edu- 
cation. Professor  Shaler's  "geological 
school  '*  which  is  soon  to  encamp  among 
the  Cumberlands  has  naturally  been 
coupled  with  the  Anderson  school.  Hav- 
ing less  ambitious  scope  and  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  the  latter  we  may  hope 
it  will  exhibit  a  more  feasible  way  for  our 
colleges  to  make  these  sorties  upon  the 
strongholds  of  science. 

The  young  men  of  this  party  have  at 
least  the  advantage  of  elementary  train, 
ing,  their  life  in  camp  will  liavc  the 
charm  of  novelty  and  with  prudent  man. 
agement  need  not  be  tery  expensive. 

We  are  safe  in  expecting  the  best  results 
from  this  excursion,  for  it  is  hardly  sig- 
nificant to  call  it  a  "  school.*'  It  is  not  a 
solitary  and  untried  experiment  cither, 
for  scientific  teachers  time  out  of  mind 
have  been  wont  to  invite  more  or  less 
students  to  join  in  their  excursions.  The 
only  distinction  is,  that  here  a  somewhat 
larger  number  and  not  drawn  wholly 
from  one  school,  arc  to  participate. 
Scientific  excursions  have  long  been  re- 
cognized in  Yale  College  as  an  important 
auxilliary  in  instruction.  No  one  in  this 
country  perhaps  gave  this  recognition 
earlier  than  Prof.  Dana,  whose  wise  and 
genial  guidance  in  geological  rambles 
about  New  Haven  is  still  the  delight  of 
his  students.  The  geological  and  min- 
eralogical  features  of  the  district  about 
New  Haven  are  so  varied  that  Yale  stu- 
dents enjoy  rare  privileges  in  this  respect. 
Several  times  every  week  in  suitable 
weather  Zoological  students  with  Prof. 
Verill,   students    in    Botany   with  Prof. 
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Eaton,  or  the  Mineralogists  with  Prof. 
3rush  may  be  seen  exploring  the  shores 
of  the  sound,  and  mines,  hills,  and  quar- 
ries anywhere  within  a  radius  of  20  or  80 
miles  from  New  Haven.  Sometimes  the 
trip  extends  farther,  and  the  Franklin  and 
.Sterling  mines  in  New  Jersey  has  been  a 
favorite  ylsiting  place. 
'  This  is  all  regular  term  work,  and  a 
feature  of  the  instruction  much  valued 
by  professors  and  students.  Vacation 
opens  a  wider  field  with  fewer  and  more 
zealous  participants.  Such  have  been 
the  parties  led  by  Prof.  Marsh  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  dredging  parties 
to  various  points  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Florida  to  Labrador  and  many  trips 
among  the  mountains  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States. 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  opportu- 
nities  for  out-door  study  offered  by  one  of 
our  colleges.  It  is  evident  that  this  ex- 
ample might  be  imitated  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  every  school  in  the  land 
and  with  great  profit  to  all  concerned. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  in 
the  instance  above  cited,  that  excursions 
take  the  place  of  more  quiet  and  cloister 
like  study.  The  fire  must  be  kindled  in 
the  lecture  and  recitation  room  which 
elevates  these  trips  above  the  plane  of 
holiday  rambles.  When  the  majority  of 
a  geological  party  abandon  their  profes- 
sor, and  study  rocks  by  using  them  in  a 
game  of  quoits,  that  professor  may  gain 
a  hint  from  the  incident  to  kindle  the 
fire  a  little. 

Lazy  and  trifling  students  will  do  no 
better  in  the  open  air  than  under  a  roof. 
We  need  not  expect  to  find  a  philoso- 
pher's stone  in  any  of  these  new  methods 
which  will  transmute  the  dull  lead  of 
mediocrity  into  the  bright  gold  of  ge- 
nius, nor  a  panacea  for  the  indolent  and 
vicious.  Not  expecting  too  much,  then, 
we  may  hope,  in  the  light  of  past  expe- 
rience,  to  find  out-door  studies  valuable 
in  awakening  students  to  see  the  great 
volume  of  nature  opened  before  them, 
and  in  quickening  and  strengthening 
them  in  its  study.  When  our  leading 
schools  and  colleges  are  fully  aroused  on 
this  subject,  we  may  expect  better  provis- 


ion  will  be  demanded  and  made  for  ad- 
vanced students  in  natural  history. 

As  a  means  of  supplying  teachers  with 
the  knowledge  requisite  to  carry  these 
out-door  studies  into  all  grades  of  schools, 
the  institution  at  Penikese  was  valuable, 
and  we  may  regret  that  its  doors  are  closed 
for  a  single  season.  The  lever  to  open 
these  doors  again  is  money,  for  no  good 
scientific  school  has  yet  been  carried  on 
without  large  expenses.  To  supply  these 
there  are  three  sources—tuition,  endow- 
ments,  or  state  aid.  Existing  schools 
draw  from  all  of  these,  and  if  tuition  fees 
were  made  to  cover  the  whole,  few  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  scientific  educa- 
tion. 

The  tuition  fee  of  $150  per  annum,  now 
required  in  our  leading  scientific  schools, 
is  said  to  cover  little  more  than  one-half 
the  cost,  the  other  part  being  met  by  en- 
dowments and  state  aid.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  means  must  be  provided  with 
no  sparing  hand  to  secure  success  in 
Agasslz's  great  scheme  for  popularizing 
his  favorite  studies.  While  waiting  for 
this  liberal  hand  the  zealous  teacher  will 
not  neglect  his  resources.  The  laboratories 
and  cabinets  of  nature  are  at  his  doors 
and  are  open  all  the  time  without  fee. 
Guide  books  are  cheap,  and  though  some- 
times misleading  and  dark  without  a 
teacher,  they  give  effectual  aid  to  the  dii- 

ligent. 

m  * » 

LETTER- WRITIXQ. 

In  a  former  article  we  gave  a  few,  as  we 
believe,  useful  hints  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
stance ot  letters.  We  shall  now  say 
something  about  their  form. 

There  are  certain  matters  of  detail  of 
rather  a  mechanical  kind  which  are  essoi- 
tial  to  the  proper  getting  up  of  a  letter. 
These  every  person  making  pretensions 
to  culture  and  politeness  is  expected  to 
be  familiar  with  and  to  make  practical 
use  of. 

The  object  of  writing  is  undoubtedly 
to  give  legible  expression  to  what  is  writ 
ten.  That  which,  however,  is  easily  de- 
ciphered is  not  enough  by  itself  to  con- 
stitute what  is  understood  to  be  **  a  good 
hand/'    If  it  were,  the  round  and  pain- 
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fally  elaborate  characters  of  the  school- 
boy, as  unmistakable  in  their  signification 
as  a  si^n-post,  would  be  regarded  as  the 
perfection  of  writing.  The  regularly 
turned  and  exactly  measured  letters,  how> 
ever  glibly  they  may  flow  with  the  ink 
from  the  pen  of  the  writing-master,  are 
not,  moreover,  any  more  than  the  stiff, 
slow-coming  strokes  of  his  pupil,  regard- 
ed, with  all  their  evenness  and  distinct, 
ness,  as  constituting  a  good  handwriting 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  learn  from. 
In  acquiring  the  elements  of  penmanship 
it  is  essential  that  the  pupil  should  have 
before  him  as  a  model  the  perfectly  form- 
.  ed  characters,  with  every  stroke  marked 
and  turn  graduated  with  the  exactness  of 
a  graver^s  tool.  Without  this  early  disci- 
pline to  precision  he  he  would  probably 
never  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  genuine  form  of  a  letter  to  write  it 
legibly.  If,  however,  he  should  adopt 
what  may  be  termed  the  copperplate  style 
of  writing,  he  would  often  be  told,  prob- 
ably, that  he  wrote  like  a  writing-master; 
but  this  is  hot  commonly  considered  a 
compliment.  Perfection  in  this  kind  of 
writing,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  acquired 
without  making  a  specialty  of  it,  and  de- 
voting more  time  to  it  than  any  use  other 
than  that  of  the  teacher  or  the  scrivener's 
<5lerk  would  justify. 

There  is  an  impression  among  certain 
people  who  pride  themselves  upon  their 
superior  civilization  that  a  handwriting 
to  be  genteel,  as  they  term  it,  must  be  an 
illegible  scrawl.  This  absurd  idea  is  not 
so  prevalent,  we  are  proud  to  say,  in  this 
country  as  in  England,  where,  we  believe. 
It  is  rare  to  find  a  man  of  rank  who  will 
condescend  to  write  a  sentence  that  can 
be  read.  This  comes,  we  conjecture,  ttom 
the  contempt  of  the  higher  classes  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  manual  labor,  and 
consequently  for  that  facility  in  the  use 
of  the  hand  which  is  supposed  to  charac- 
terize them.  The  writing  of  authors  and 
literary  composers  of  different  kinds  is 
apt  to  be  careless  and  illegible.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for  without  charging 
them  with  any  thing  so  absurd  as  an  af- 
fectation of  genteel  scrawling.  The  ideas 
of  those  accustomed  to  composition  flow 


with  a  pace  that  is  quite  impracticable^; 
for  the  hand  to  follow.    The  words  are 
consequently,  as  it  were,  constantly.  lagr/i 
ging  behind,  and  are  dragged  along  witb  ^ 
a  haste  which  prevents  any  thing  like  a 
Arm   and   complete   impression.    Prole 
writers  are  more  remarkable   for   theit, 
slipshod  penmanship  than  poets,  for  the 
former  seldom  and  the  latter  frequentlj^ ' 
copy  their  manuscripts.    Our  Bryant  and 
Longfellow  are  neat  penmen;  Greelej  ' 
scribbled  a  confused  scrawl;  the  hand* 
writing  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey  was 
nicely  traced;  and  that  of  Tennyson  Is \ 
distinct  if  not  elegant,  always  easily  legi- 
ble.    Dickens,  especially  in  later  years, 
wrote  an  entangled  manuscript,  fall  of 
blurred  words  and  corrections,  torment- 
ing to  the  eye  and  puzzling  to  the  inge« 
nulty  of  the  reader. 

Many  insist  upon  seeing  in  the  hand- 
writing evidences  of  national  and  indlvld. 
ual  character,  and  thus  affect  to  find  In^; 
the  bolder  and  plainer  writing  of  the 
English  and  Americans  generally  an  indl* 
cation  of  those  business  habits  which  tide 
smaller  and  more  crabbed  penmanship  or 
the  French  and  Ckrmans  would  seen^to 
show,  as  is  asserted  by  some,  they  are 
less  possessed  of. 

A  neat  letter  is  especially  expected  from  • 
the  hands  of  a  refined  woman.    The  adop> 
tion  of  the  slanting,  angular  style  of  writ^ 
ing  known  as  the  English,  though  fh>m 
its  uniformity  it  prevents  all  expression 
of  individual  character,  is  very  favorably, 
to  neatness.    The  practice  of  using  lines 
gives  a  formality  and  stiffness  to  a  letter  ' 
which   prove   the   writer  an  unfamiliar 
hand.    The  habit  of  writing  evenly  is  ' 
very  easily  acquired,  but  if  the  artificial 
helps  to  regularity  are  used  persistently 
at  first,  it  becomes  difficult  ever  to  spare 
them  afterward.    A  fair  margin,  provided 
it  is  preserved  throughout  of  equal  width, 
improves  the  look  of  a  written  as  well  as 
printed  page.    The  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects,  of  the  composition  into 
paragraphs  is  becoming  as  well  as  useful, 
if  they  are  arranged  with  more  or  less 
uniformity    of    relation    throughout    a 
manuscript  to  what  precedes  and  followR 
them. 


•^ 
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There  are  certain  epistolary  abomioa- 
tions  with -which  women  are  especially 
charged,  whether  jastly  or  not  we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine.  The  worst  of  these 
id  the  crossed  letter,  which,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  finely  woven  web,  has  more 
than  its  difficulty  of  being  unraveled.  To 

.  get  at  the  threads  of  the  texture  of  the 
latter  is  comparatively  easy,  for  they  are 
direct  and  regular;  but  who  can  hope  to 
trace  out  the  confused  threads  of  dis- 
cburse of  the  former  without  an  attack  of 
ophthalmia?  Cheap  postage  leaves  no 
excuse  for  subjecting  the  eyes  and  the 

'  patience  of  a  correspondent  to  this  irrita- 
tihg  process.  Women's  letters  are  said, 
moreover,  to  have  the  peculiarity  of  being 
composed  mostly  of  a  quantity  of  waste 
words,  and  a  postscript,  in  which  all  the 
point  is  concentrated,  like  the  sting  in 
the  tail  of  a  wasp.  If  there  is  any  thing 
to  be  said,  let  it  be  said  at  once  in  the 
body  of  the  letter,  for  the  postscript  al- 
ways has  an  unseemly  look  of  carelessness 
and  untidiness. 

Many  sentimental  correspondents,  bent 
uppn  being  exceedingly  intense  in  expres- 
sion, are  in  the  habit  of  underlining  or 
italicizing  almost  every  other  word  of 
their  letters.  This  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose, and  produces  the  very  reverse  of  the 
effect  sought  by  this  profusion  of  empha- 
sis, which,  by  familiarity,  creates  no 
greater  sensation  than  the  crossing  of  a  < 
or  the  dotting  of  an  t,  and  is  attributed 
by  those  who  know  the  proper  use  of 
iicHici  to  ignorance  or  affectation  on  the 
part  of  the  writer. 

Ladies  should  not  be  too  sparing  of 
their  sheets  of  paper,  and  in  inditing  a 
note  or  a  letter  of  but  few  words  it  is 
well,  so  that  it  may  be  read  at  a  glance, 
to  write  only  on  the  alternate  pages.  A 
great  deal  of  inquiry,  fuss,  trouble,  apol- 
ogy, and  complaint  would  be  avoided  if 
the  simple  practice  of  writing  the  ad- 
dress  in  full  at  the  head  of  each  letter 
were  adopted.  Most  people  content  them- 
selves with  the  generality  of  the  city, 
town,  or  village,  but  the  number  of  the 
house  and  the  street  In  which  it  may  be 
situated  should  be  also  specified.  It  is 
good   taste   to    conform  to  the  common 


usage  In  regard  to  the  color  of  the  paper 
and  the  form  of  the  envelope  in  which  it 
is  folded,  and  eschew  all  indulgence  in 
caprices  for  chromatic  displays  and  ec- 
centric figures. — Harper's  Bazar. 

m  ■  m 

GOOD  TEACHINfi. 

There  are  several  instances  of  this  at 
the  Platteville  Normal  School,  which  are 
worth  special  mention.  The  primary 
teacher.  Miss  Br  ay  man,  is  giving  some 
very  interesting  Object  Lessons.  One 
class  of  little  ones  have  learned  not  only 
to  call  the  various  geometrical  blocks 
held  up  to  them  by  their  right  names,  so  , 
as  to  say,  this  is  a  sphere,  a  cube,  a  cone, 
or  a  pyramid,  and  even  point  out  the 
apex,  the  center,  the  circumference,  etc., 
but  to  give  the  definitions  of  these  solids, 
and  parts  of  solids,  with  a  quickness  and 
correctness  which  would  not  be  easily 
imitated  by  all  the  members  of  our  vari- 
ous  Institutes.  Some  of  our  readers  could 
scarcely  tell  even  the  difference  between 
an  edge  and  a  corner  as  readily  as  do 
these  little  scholars  in  Form.  Then  she 
has  an  infant  class  in  color,  where  the 
greatest  eagerness  is  shown,  as  she 
spreads  out  a  number  of  bits  of  colored 
pasteboard,  and  asks  the  pupils  what  col- 
or is  this  and  this.  Then  she  bids  one 
Ijttle  girl  pick  out  the  buffs,  and  another 
the  salmons,  while  different  little  boys 
have  orange,  or  cream  colored,  or  amber. 
Next  one  little  one  has  to  pick  out  all 
the  yellows  and  arrange  them  in  the  or- 
der of  shades  from  light  to  dark,  another 
the  reds,  a  third  the  greens,  a  fourth  the 
blues,  and  a  fifth  the  purple.  This  is 
done  with  scarcely  a  failure.  Then  she 
mixes  tlie  cards  together,  picks  up  one 
and  shows  it  for  an  instant,  and  then  calls 
on  some  scholar  to  match  it.  Here  there 
are  frequent  mistakes,  but  each  one  is 
quickly  seen  by  the  other  scholars,  who 
raise  their  hands  with  the  utmost  inter- 
est As  I  saw  how  much  the  children 
enjoyed  this  exercise,  and  considered 
how  much  they  were  refreshed  from  their 
other  studies,  and  how  useful  this  train- 
ing of  the  eye  for  color  would  be  to  them 
in  all  after  life,  I  could  but  think  what  a 
pity  it  IS   that  so  few  of  our  primary 
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teachers  attempt  anything  of  the  sort. 
How  often  the  primary  teaching  is  suf- 
fered to  be  dull  and  lifeless,  a  mere  strug- 
gle under  a  load  of  text-book,  broken  by 
long  hours  of  utter  inaction  when  the 
children  are  kept  in  because  it  is  not 
time  to  let  them  go.  Is  it  idleness  or  ig- 
norance that  makes  the  teacher  neglect 
such  simple  means  to  interest  her  pupils 
and  at  the  same  time  really  educate  them  ? 

Another  class  in  the  same  room  had 
been  studying  four  pictures,  which  hung 
on  the  walls,  of  the  eagle,  the  duck,  the 
turkey  and  the  blue  heron.  The  amount 
of  information  they  gave  about  the  legs, 
wings,  beaks,  and  habits  of  these  birds, 
was  really  astonishing,  while  the  interest 
was  as  keen  as  the  most  exciting  game. 
These  scholars  were  plainly  learning  to 
observe  for  themselves  and  think  for 
themselves.  They  were  growing  not 
merely  in  knowledge  but  in  power  of 
thought. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  some  schol- 
ars  in  the  next  room,  the  Intermediate 
Department,  where  Miss  Curtis  had  a 
class  in  Botany  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  who  analyzed 
plants,  picked  out  the  ovaries  and  petals, 
counted  pistils  and  stamens,  told  whether 
the  flower  was  an  endogen  or  an  exogcn, 
and  in  which  class  it  belonged,  with  a 
correctness,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ea- 
gerness which  showed  that  they  too  were 
being  educated,  or  drawn  out,  and  not 
merely  crammed.  Scholars  thus  happily 
taught  can  scarcely  fail  to  love  Nature, 
and  love  Science  too.  The  same  habits 
of  accurate  observation  which  are  devel- 
oped in  tills  analysis  are  worth  more  than 
any  facts  which  can  be  taught  out  of  any 
text-book. 

But  there  is  space  for  but  one  other  in- 
stance, of  several  which  might  be  given, 
of  good  work  at  Platteville.  Professor 
Gardner,  in  the  Normal  Department 
proper,  has  a  class  in  Geometry,  who 
have  been  nearly  through  a  text-book  in 
which  there  are  thirty  problems.  He  al- 
ways asks,  after  the  demonstration  in  the 
book  has  been  given,  "  Do  you  know  any 
other  way  of  doing  this?" 

An   original  demonstration   is  usually 


ready.  Again  he  asks,  **  Is  there  aiiy^  '^ 
other  way  of  proving  it?  Does  any  one 
else  in  the  class  know  of  any  new  way  ??*'',- 
Often  he  gets  as  many  as  five  of  th'«5e>  ^ 
original  solutions.  About  seventy  have\ 
been  added  to  the  thirly  in  the  bookl  . ; 
This  is  real  education. 

And    that    this    plan  of  training    thQ 
scholars  to  look  beyond  the  book  and 
think  for  themselves  has  been  in  gcnera^l 
use  at  Platteville,  is  shown  not  only  in 
the  prominent  positions  occupied  by. the, 
graduates  hitherto,  among  whom  are  the 
principals  of  the  high  schools  at  Sheboy^  .. 
gan,  Elkhorn  and  Bay  View,  and  quite  a    - 
number  of  principals  and  other  teachers ' 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the 
state,  but  in  the  thoughtful  and  studious 
character  of  the  senior  class  now  about    ' 
to  graduate.  These  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies  show  a  maturity  of  character,  a 
taste  for  original  investigation,  a  zeal  for 
teaching,  and  a  discipline  in  its  methods^^ 
which  will  make  them  welcome  wherev- 
er thoroughly  educated  teachers  are  in 
demand.    Platteville  has  its  defects,  like 
every  other  place,  but  it  is  really  doing 
some  noble  work. — F.  M.  Holland,  in. 
(h£  Barahoo  Republie. 


"  Is  Being  Built."— It  is  asserted  that 
this  form  meets  *^  what  was  felt  to  be  a 
want."  Shakspeare  wrote  several  things 
and  never  felt  the  want;  Bacon  wrote  and 
spoke  and  did  not  feel  the  want;  3iilton 
did  not  feel  the  want;  Dryden  did  not  feel 
the  want;  nor  Addison,  nor  Pope,  nor 
Cowper,  nor  Gray,  nor  Thompson,  nor 
Goldsmith,  nor  Young,  nor  Johnson,  nor 
Burke,  nor  Pitt,  nor  Fox,  nor  Hume,  nor 
Robertson,  nor  Gibbon,  or  Macaulay.  **  Is 
being  built"  was  not  introduced  because 
any  felt  the  want,  but  because  some  one, 
like  little  George,  "could  not  tell  a  lie.»' 
An  ardent  lover  of  truth  was  one  day 
struck  with  the  thought  that  when  we 
say  "The  house  is  building"  we  make 
the  house  a  mason  or  carpenter.  A  strong 
imagination  may  perhaps  form  some  faint 
idea  of  the  agony  of  his  soul.  "  How 
can  we,"  he  cried,  "  how  can  we  thus  lead 
the  world  astray  and  hope  to  be  saved?" 
In  desperation  he  seized  upon  "  is  being, 
built,"  and  never  again  made  any  one  be' 
lieve  that  houses  build. — ff^m^  and  School. 
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TIBK. 

BY  BKATRICS  M.  TUATNK. 

Life  hath  uo  space  for  Idle  hoiira ; 

: Bat  head  or  hands  or  feet  should  he  employed. 
Aye,  often  all  may  work  with  one  accord. 
Lest  day  go  hy  and  nothing  be  attained, 
17o  treasure  laid  away  for  future  years ; 

'  Treasure  that  still  may  shine  when  earth  decays. 

fPhe  simplest  duty  of  the  humblest  life 
May  often  boar  a  richer  store  of  good 
Than  glorious  deed  in  song  or  story  told, 
'If  only  it  be  done  with  strong  dcsltc 
To  follow  Right  wherever  it  may  lead; 
To  make  each  fleeting  moment  tell  for  God ; 
To  do  whatever  duty  lies  before. 
As  unto  Bim,  with  all  our  soul  and  might. 
Thus  shall  the  honrt  grow  nobler  and  more  fair. 


80MK  POINTS  IN  ADVANCED  ABITUMETIC. 

(READ  BEFORE  A  NORMAL  TRAINING 
6CUOOL.) 

1.  Introduce  each  new  rule  by  h  pre- 
liminary drill  on  that  rule.  This  is  to 
give  an  idea  of  what  they  arc  going  lo 
study,  and  an  idea  how  to  study  it. 

2.  Let  this  preliminary  drill  be  on  the 
process  of  the  rule,  strictly,  leaving  the 
theory  for  following  lessons. 

8.  Conduct  the  preliminary  drill  by^ 
having  the  pupils  rend  the  rule  step  bj^ 
step,  as  an  example  is  explained. 

4.  Have  each  pupil  follow  the  work  put 
on  the  board,  with  slate  and  pencil ;  this 
is  to  prove  that  they  are  instructed,  and 
are  following  the  explanation. 

5.  Be  sure  every  explanation  of  every 
process  comes  from  the  pupils  out  of  the 
book,  and  not  from  vourself.  That  is,  ask 
questions,  and  have  them  examine  their 
books.  This  teaches  them  to  read  for 
themselves,  and  to  understand  what  they 
read. 

6.  So  proceed  step  by  step,  until  the 
work  is  concluded,  omitting  nothing  in 
the  process,  but  everything  in  the  theory. 

7.  Assign  a  few  simple  examples  to  be 
solved  by  the  rule  as  explained  on  the 
board,  and  have  them  brought,  on  slates, 
to  be  examined  at  next  recitation. 

8.  Have  them  commit  the  rules  by  solv- 
ing the  examples. 

9.  Have  them  recite  the  rule  by  stating 
the  steps  as  they  occur  in  the  solution. 

10*  Never  begin  a  new  theme  by  hav- 


ing the  pupils  commit  the  definitions,  for 
they  treat  more  of  theory  and  technical- 
ities than  process,  and  only  bewilder  the 
beginners. 

11.  The  pupil  is  now  familiar  with  the 
rule ;  fix  the  step  of  the  rule  on  his  mind 
by  having  each  example  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, according  to  the  rule. 

12.  Here  exert  your  patience  and  in- 
genuity toward  the  end  of  securing  cor- 
rect, systematic,  cogent,  expression  of 
thought. 

13.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  securing, 
First.  Power  of  correct  expression  of 

thought,  in  explanation?. 

Second.  A  thorough  mastery  of  the 
processes  of  the  rule,  pass  to  the  next 
step,  viz : 

Third.  Demonstration  of  rule;  but  if 
you  think  your  class  is  not  strong  enough 
to  take  principles,  this  step  may  be  omit- 
ted. If  this  step  is  taken,  let  it  be  after 
the  pupil  is  familiar  with  the  proces,  and 
his  curiosity  as  to  the  "  reason  why  "  is 
thoroughly  aroused. 

14.  Have  the  demonstration  come  sole, 
ly  from  pupil. 

15.  The  demonstration  should  be  as- 
signed as  a  lesson. 

16.  Select  your  best  pupil  to  demon- 
strate first. 

17.  Be  patient,  and  not  too  rigid  in 
your  demands  of  pupils  for  minor  points. 

Frank  L.  Wait. 
National  Normal  Scbool,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
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FREE  libraries. 


[At  the  public  opening  of  the  Free  Li- 
brary in  the  city  of  Madison,  on  the  even- 
ing of  June  2d,  the  following  speech  by 
the  State  Superintendent,  was  among 
those  presented  on  the  interesting  occa- 
sion :] 

Mr.  President  :— I  hold  that  the  found- 
ing of  a  public  library  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  enterprises  that  can  engage 
the  attention  of  a  community.  Before 
costly  public  buildings,  before  parks,  be- 
fore plans  for  laying  out  and  adorning 
streets,  before  all  other  cfibrts  at  mere 
physical  convenience  or  grace  in  city  or 
village,  should  be  wisely  provided  means 
for  the  culture  of  the  people  who  dwell  in 
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it  or  are  to  dwell  in  it.  The  school  and 
the  library  should  be  the  first  creation 
and  care.  The  school  usually  is  the  first. 
For  this  the  founders  cf  an  American 
state  or  city  usually  make  Immediate 
provision.  Certain  sections  of  land  in 
the  state  or  certain  lots  in  the  city  are  sa- 
credly dedicated  in  the  very  beginning  to 
the  purpose  of  public  instruction.  Few 
public  buildings  in  eitl^er  antedate  those 
of  the  school. 

I  have  coupled  the  school  and  the  libra- 
ry.  Indeed  these  were  so  coupled — were 
recognized  as  twin  necessities — by  the 
founders  of  our  own  state,  who,  in  the 
organic  constitution,  made  joint  provis- 
ion for  "  common  schools  **  and  librariesy 
for  **  academies  and  normal  schools  "  and 
lUn-aruij^M  if  the  library  was  an  indis- 
pensible  adjunct  to  the  school  of  what- 
ever grade.  I  think  those  founders  were 
right.  Libraries  are  indispensible  ad- 
juncts or  supplements  to  schools,  if  the 
latter  are  to  be,  in  anything  like  the 
highest  sense,  fhiitflil  in  good  results. 
Merely  to  kindle  a  love  for  knowledge, 
and  to  show  how  knowledge  can  be  ob- 
tained, without  providing  a  source 
toTience  it  may  be  obtained,  is  like  light- 
ing  a  lamp  that  is  nearly  destitute  of  oil ; 
or  it  is  to  emulate  the  unwisdom  of  those 
who  too  frequently  plant  trees  and  think 
that  in  the  planting  alone  they  have  ful- 
filled the  whole  law ;  whereas,  neglecting 
all  but  its  first  requirement,  securing  no 
permanent  condition  of  growth,  the  fierce 
suns  and  moisture-robbing  winds  of  later 
summer  parch  the  earth,  and  the  buds 
and  leaves  of  the  earlier  season  droop 
and  perish  untimely.  O  foolish  planting 
of  trees,  losing  the  reward  of  our  labor 
because  neglecting  another  consequent 
but  easier  one!  O  foolish  founder  of 
schools,  seeking  to  make  good  and  wise 
and  happy  men  by  a  little  formal  instruc- 
tion in  a  few  arts  or  sciences  in  childhood, 
«nd  then  dooming  the  instructed  to  per- 
petual  isolation  from  the  great  fountain 
of  knowledge,  and  light,  and  wisdom, 
and  joy  flowing  from  books !  The  best 
that  the  common  school  can  do,  beyond 
imparting  the  mystery  of  two  or  three 
practically  useful  arts,  is  to  qualify  its 


pupils  for  an  intelligent  and  joyful  use  of 
good  books.  A  nobler,  happier  result  I 
cannot  conceive.  It  is  well  to  be  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  various 
branches  of  school  lore,  but  it  is  decided- 
ly better  to  be  thoroughly  in  love  with 
reading.  Could  the  schools  merely  arouse 
this  love  in  every  youthflil  breast,  their 
mission  would  be  beneficent  far  beyond 
the  present  fact 

Not  in  the  least  extravagant  were  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Herschel :  **  If  I  were 
to  pray  for  a  taste,"  said  he,  "which 
should  stand  me  in  stead,  under  every  vtu 
riety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of 
happiness  and  cheerfVilness  to  me  through 
life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however 
things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world 
frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for 
reading.  Give  a  man  tliis  taste  and  you 
place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  socle- 
ty  in  every  period  of  history — with  the 
wisest  and  the  wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the 
bravest,  and  the  finest  characters  which 
have  adorned  humanity.  You  make  him 
a  denizen  of  all  nations  a  contemporary 
of  all  ages.  The  world  has  been  created 
for  him.  It  is  hardly  possible  but  that 
his  character  should  take  a  higher  and 
better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  aa^ 
sociating  with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  s&y 
the  least  of  it,  above  the  average  of  l^u- 
man  nature."  Nor  in  the  least  cxtrava. 
gant  was  the  speech  of  Fenelon,  when  he 
said  that,  "  If  all  the  riches  of  both  the 
Indies;  if  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were 
laid  at  his  feet,  in  exchange  for  his  love 
of  reading,  he  would  spurn  them  all/' 
Rufus  Choate  said:  "Happy  is  he  wbc^ 
has  laid  up  in  youth,  and  held  fast  in  all 
fortune,  a  genuine  and  passionate  love  of 
reading.  True  balm  of  hurt  minds;  of 
surer  and  more  healthful  charm  than 
*  popy  and  mandragora,'  or  all  the  drow- 
sy  syrups  of  the  world, — by  that  single 
taste,  by  that  single  capacity,  he  may 
bound  in  a  moment  into  the  still  region 
of  delightful  studies  and  be  at  rest." 

With  such  sentiments  book-lovers  ev- 
erywhere are  in  hearty  sympathy.  A 
humble  but  no  less  devoted  and  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  reading  myself,  I  can  ad  J 
personal  testimony  that  to  this  test  I  owu 
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the  most  Bubstantial  and^Dduriiig  happi- 
ness I  have  known.  And  I  will  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  looking  back  from  my 
present  stand  point  over  the  past  years  of, 
my  life,  I  owe  to  the  quiet  reading  and 
ntndy  of  books  out  of  school  life,  much 
more  than  to  the  formal  work  of  my  tech- 
nical education.  The  latter  was  probably 
as  good  as  the  average,  but  the  best  pare 
pf  it  was  the  acquirement  of  the  ability 
io  make  good  use  of  books  after  school 
tod  college  life  was  left.  No  man  here 
is'' a  more  faithful,  a  more  grateful  devo- 
tee of  reading.  No  one  can  rejoice  more 
heartily  in  the  enterprise  that  is  here  for- 
dially  inaugurated  to-night.  No  one  be- 
lieves more  profoundly  in  its  great  and 
increasing  value  to  the  people  of  this 
city.  Madison  is  not  behind  other  cities 
innseflil  and  honorable  enterprise,  but 
Madison  in  thus  founding  a  large  public 
library— free  to  all  her  citizens  alike,  rich 
and  poor— performs  the  noblest  act  in  her 
history.  A  new  source  of  just  pride  is 
opened  to  her  people— may  I  say  it  is  a 
source  of  more  personal  pride.  Nature 
made  her  charming  lakes  and  almost  un- 
rivaled  landscapes.  The  State  built  her 
graceful  capitol  and  adorned  her  delight- 
ful park.  But  to  the  city  itself  is  due  all 
the  honor  of  establishing  this  free  library, 
which,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  appears  to  spring  into  being  with 
full  stature  and  panoply. 

For  the  city  I  rejoice  at  it.  With  the 
city  I  shall  be  proud  of  it.  But  with  just 
pride  and  rejoicing  come  some  other  con- 
siderations  of  anxiety  and  regret.  If  I 
love  books  I  love  rural  life  as  much.  The 
city  has  some  peculiar  charms  for  me,  but 
the  country  has  more.  I  love  its  quiet, 
its  freedom,  its  healthful  scenes  and  asso- 
ciations, its  people.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  country  is  a  far  better  place  in 
Which  to  rear  children  than  the  city. 
Feeling  and  believing  thus,  I  am  jealous 
of  the  attractions  of  cities,  and  I  look 
with  sorrow  and  apprehension  upon  the 
'  change  from  rural  to  urban  life,  which  is 
in  all  sections  of  the  Union  depleting  the 
country  of  its  best  citizens.  From  farms 
to  cities  and  villages  are  constantly  going 
the  most  intelligent  families,  the  most  en- 


terprising and  useful.  They  go  for  the 
superior  means  of  education,  for  better 
society,  for  a  score  of  advantages  which 
cities  possess  and  the  country  does  not, 
but  might  and  ought  to  possess.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  when  in  this  country,  as 
of  old  in  the  Roman  Empire,  all  the  in- 
telligence and  wealth  shall  be  in  cities, 
and  the  country  shall  be  given  over  to 
mere  laborers — unintelligent,  unprogres- 
sive,  serf-like — then  the  perils  that  beset 
republicanism  will  be  much  greater  and 
more  numerous  than  they  are  today. 
And  the  drift  appears  to  be  in  this  direc- 
tion.  New  England  shows  melancholy 
evidences  of  it.  Even  here  in  the  newer 
west  we  see  the  manifest  beginnings  of 
the  change. 

To  seek  to  give  more  advantages  and 
attractions  to  country  life  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  first  and  plainest  duties  of  pa- 
triotism in  this  country.  Under  this  view 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  trebled.  Facilities  for  better 
and  higher  instruction  ought  to  be  devis> 
ed.  To  this  end  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
system  of  Town  High  Schools  and  a  sys- 
tem of  Town  Libraries  might  be  inaugu- 
rated which  should  be  a  means  of  giving 
greater  value,  dignity  and  prominence  to 
country  life.  The  High  School  plan  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture and  promises  to  become  a  success. 
The  Library  scheme  is  the  chief  educa- 
tional effort  of  the  present  year  and  will 
be  the  leading  feature  of  the  next  annual 
report  of  the  department  of  instruction. 

In  this  matter,  however,  I  find  I  was  so 
fully  anticipated  by  a  distinguished  pre- 
decessor, and  now  honored  resident  of 
this  city,  that  I  hope  to  find  comparative- 
ly easy  the  revival  of  a  law  that  once,, 
through  his  efforts,  had  place  upon  the 
statute  book.  It  would  have  wrought  for 
Wisconsin  the  great  blessings  this  Free 
Library  will  bring  to  its  Capital,  but  for 
the  accident  of  a  civil  war,  and  I  trust 
it  will  yet  be  in  substance  restored. 

I  hope  the  report  of  the  proceedings^ 
here  tonight  will  fly  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  to  every  section  of  the  State,  will 
stir  up  emulation  in  many  another  city 
more  destitute  of  books  and  book-lovers 
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than  this,  and  will  aid  somewliat  in  the 
speedy  establishment  of  a  State  Library 
system  that  shall  at  no  distant  day  bless 
every  Tillage  and  towDship  within  its  fair 
borders. 

Iraprored  Methods  In  Pabllc  Inttrnetion— An  old 
Wigeontin  Teacher  Endorsed. 

[We  are  pleased  to  give  place  to  the 
following,  from  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Jp- 
pedl^  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  success 
of  Hon.  A.  Pickett,  Supt.  of  Schools  in 
that  city,  in  inaugurating  an  improved 
system  of  public  education  there.  Mr. 
Pickett  was  formerly  Principal  at  Hori- 
con,  in  this  State :] 

The  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  is  now  progressing.  Yes- 
terday a  representative  of  the  Appeal,  in 
company  with  Dr.  R.  W.  Mitchell,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education,  visited  the 
Alabama  street  and  Chelsea  schools,  and 
there  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  new  methods  of  instruction  which 
were  last  year  introduced  by  Superinten- 
dent Pickett.  This  gentleman,  upon  be- 
ing elected  superintendent  of  the  Mem- 
phis city  schools,  determined  to  task  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  the  pupils,  so  as  to 
render  them  self-reliant,  prompt  and  me- 
thodical in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  for 
it  is  long  since  conceded  by  philosophers 
that  mere  knowledge  and  intellectual  de 
velopment  are  not  only  not  the  same,  but 
stand  in  no  necessary  proportion  to  each 
other.  Hence  his  idea  was  not  simply  to 
communicate  information,  but  in  such  a 
manner  by  the  employment  of  subsidiary 
means  to  awake  a  vigorous  and  varied 
though  methodical  exertion  of  the  pupils' 
faculties.  Testimony  to  this  end  is  not 
wanting,  and  from  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
with  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  do  we  find  this 
principle  of  education  indorsed,  and  in 
modern  times  Malebranche  says:  "  If  I 
held  truth  captive  in  my  hand  I  should 
open  my  hand  and  let  it  fly,  in  order  that 
I  might  again  pursue  and  capture  it.*' 
Our  visit  yesterday  afforded  us  an  insight 
into  the  subsidiary  means  adopted  by 
Mr.  Pickett  to  accomplish  the  result  men- 
tioned. 

At  the  Alabama  street  school  the  class 


in  primary  arithmetic,  umU'r  eharge  of 
Miss  Grace  Lewellyn,  is  exercised  ia  Dien- 
tal  questions  every  day.  Tiicir  answers 
evidence  the  fact  that  their  faenllics  mc 
called  into  active  exercise,  and  hence 
what  they  know  as  enabling  thcin  to  an- 
swer correctly  is  due  not  la  tin-  uiemory, 
but  to  the  process  of  reasonin^^  oecessarj 
to  determine  the  result  of  tlie  ^um  totiil 
in  the  addition,  division,  subEracUou  or 
multiplication  of  a  series  of  llgures. 
This  plan  of  teaching  mentnl  nrithmctic 
cannot  be  questioned,  for  il5  sin  ees^  and 
thorough  results  are  undoubti  dlj  demon- 
strated by  the  little  children  taught  by 
Miss  Lewellyn,  a  young  lady  ivIvosjc  indvie- 
try,  system  and  culture  render  lier  services 
all  the  more  valuable  in  the  schordroom. 
This  plan  of  mathematical  In  sir  action  not 
only  requires  a  correct  and  Immediate  an- 
swer  to  the  questions  propounded,  but 
imposes  an  explanation,  to  give-  which  the 
most  active  degree  of  ratiocifiation  is 
demanded  of  the  pupil. 

Another  improvement  in  tl>c  method  of 
instruction — and  we  judge  as  witnessta 
from  the  evidences  that  were  before  us— 
is  the  system  of  the  entire  tla^^s  retidlng 
aloud  together.  The  pupils  thereby  aljau- 
don  the  "singing"  style  of  pnjnuneiatkvu^ 
and  in  a  short  while  assume  ihe  proper 
tone,  emphasize  correctly,  and  pronounce 
with  distinctness.  The  recitn!  ion  hy  rach 
child,  when  called  upon,  of  an  origmiil 
sentence,  is  another  feature  \.\r\\  will  be 
commended  by  all  who  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  watching  the  pracHcal  boiiefila 
that  must  ensue. 

The  same  features  characterl/.e  the  maju 
agement  of  the  primary  or  younger  class- 
es in  the  Chelsea  school,  which  is  90  ably 
and  pleasantly  presided  over  by  Jfr^, 
Hampton,  and  what  has  been  s^ald  of  the 
Alabama  street  institution  we  wi.  wlUlng. 
ly  apply  to  her  and  her  sch  toL  In  the 
seventh -grade  department  of  the  Alabama 
street  school,  taught  by  Miss  (iiissie  To- 
vell,  still  another  method  for  the  purposes 
already  indicated  has  been  inlroduced 
by  Superintendent  Pickett,  We  niriiin  tho 
system  of  map.drawing  upon  piipt^r  and 
the  blackboards,  so  as  to  shr^w  the  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  eartlj.  thu  loca^ 
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tiona  of  lawut,  mountains  and  valleys, 
t!ie  course  of  streams,  the  extent  and  char, 
acter  of  b^^s*^  seas  and  oceans,  together 
with  (he  different  water  currents,  their 
source,  dcioura,  etc.  These  maps  are 
drawn  from  memory  by  the  pupils,  and 
demonstrated  in  a  manner  that  testifies 
the  thoroug^li  comprehension  they  have  of 
the  subject,  Xot  only  at  the  Alabama 
street  acbool,  but  also  at  the  Chelsea 
school^  did  we  watch  the  demonstrations 
and  the  dra^vings  by  the  pupils.  "John, 
draw  a  ma|>  oi  South  America,"  said  the 
teacher,  and  in  five  minutes  the  task  was 
accomplialiecL  Then  another  pupil  with 
etiual  facility  drew  a  map  of  Europe,  and 
aHo  ontertd  Into  the  explanation  of  its 
physical  geography  with  a  minuteness 
not  less  iiurprising*  than  instructive  and 
pleasing;  gt 1 11  others  drew  maps  of  Af- 
rica, Korih  America,  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  an- 
cient G  rcece,  faithfully  giving  the  location 
of  Thcssaly,  Epirus,  Phocis,  Arcadia,  La- 
conia^  Messina,  Argolis,  etc. 

These  exercises  were  of  no  ordinary 
nature,  and  to  go  tlirough  details  system- 
atically, precisely  and  rapidly,  as  did  the 
pupils  yesterday,  necessarily  supposes  the 
fact  that  tlieir  minds  have  been  actively 
engaged  ii;  comprehending  the  minute 
features  ihiU  go  to  make  up  the  whole. 
Hence  it  is  we  see  that  the  faculties  are 
exercised  rli^idly,  yet  stimulated  to  the 
achievement  of  great  results  by  the  very 
nature  of  tha  generalization  demanded. 
These  planet  of  instruction  are  of  incalcu- 
lable aUvanttige,  and  to  those  teachers 
whose  efforts  have  been  so  happily  trium- 
phant in  demonstrating  their  benefits,  as 
well  as  their  practical  nature,  the  public 
cannot  be  too  thankful. 

Failure  oh  Success  in  Life. — Here 
are  useful  suggestions  from  a  member  of 
ttie  BrltlsU  Parliament,  Lord  Derby,  who 
Is  a  robust,  manly  man.    He  says: 

Take  two  men,  if  they  could  be  found, 
exactly  alike  in  mental  and  bodily  apti- 
tudes, and  let  one  go  on  carelessly  and 
idly,  indulging  his  appetites,  and  gener- 
ally IcadiDg  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  lei  the 
other    truia    himself  by  early  hours,  by 


temperate  habits,  and  by  giving  to  mus- 
cles and  brain  each  their  fair  share  of 
employment  and  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years  they  will  be  as  wide  apart  in 
their  capacity  for  exertion  as  if  they  had 
been  born  with  wholly  different  constitu- 
tions. Without  a  normal,healthy  condition 
there  can,  as  a  rule,  be  no  good  work ; 
and  though  that  qualification  cannot  ab- 
solutely be  secured  or  preserved  by  any 
rules,  a  little  common  sense  and  care  will 
go  a  long  way  both,  in  securing  and  pre- 
serving it.  On  that  point  I  would  give 
you  these  hints:  First,  That  it  is  nut 
mental  labor  which  hurts  anybody,  un- 
less the  excess  be  very  great,  but  rather 
fretting  and  fidgeting  over  the  prospect 
of  labor  to  be  gone  through ;  so  that  the 
man  who  can  accustom  himself  to  take 
things  cooly,  which  is  quite  as  much  a 
matter  of  discipline  as  of  nature,  and 
who,  by  keeping  well  beforehand  with 
what  he  has  to  do,  avoids  undue  hurry 
and  nervous  excitement,  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  que  who  follows  a  different 
practice.  Next,  I  would  warn  you  that 
those  students  who  think  they  have  no 
time  for  bodily  exercise  will  sooner  or 
later  have  to  find  time  for  illness.  Third, 
when  an  opportunity  of  choice  is  given, 
morning  work  is  generally  better  than 
night  work ;  and  lastly — a  matter  which 
I  should  not  stop  to  allude  to  but  that  I 
know  the  dangers  of  an  over-driven  exist- 
ence in  a  crowded  town — if  a  man  cannot 
get  through  his  day's  labor,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be,  without  artificial  support 
(* artificial  support* — that  means  beer  or 
bourbon),  it  should  be  a  serious  consider- 
ation for  him  whether  that  kind  of  labor 
is  fit  for  him  at  all.'' 


Learned  professors  have  occasionally 
been  outwitted  by  the  sayings  of  the  sim- 
ple. Dr.  Hill,  an  Edinburgh  professor  of 
the  last  century,  met  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  an  inoffensive  creature  who  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  imbecile.  Somewhat 
irritated  by  the  creature's  intrusion  on  the 
privacy  of  his  walk,  the  professor  said  to 
him,  "  How  long,  Tom,  may  one  live  with- 
out brains?"  "  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Tom; 
"  how  lang  hae  ye  lived  yersel  ?" 
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The  School  Book  Question. — We  re- 
cently published  the  figures  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  the  present  system  of  sup- 
plying school  books  free  to  the  indigent 
children  in  attendance  upon  our  public 
schools.  The  sum  is  not  an  inconsidera- 
ble one,  especially  in  these  times,  but  this 
very  fact  of  hard  times  makes  it  an  inop- 
portune occasion  to  withdraw  from  our 
poorer  classes  the  accustomed  advantage, 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  no  one  con- 
templates such  a  measure.  It  is  true  that 
the  surmise  is  somewhat  prevalent  that 
with  the  utmost  caution  that  can  be  exer- 
cised,  many  of  these  free  books  have 
found  their  way  into  hands  of  children 
of  parents  able,  in  every  thing  but  dispo- 
sition, to  buy  their  school  books.  Such 
frauds  are  difficult  to  detect,  and  consti- 
tute  an  evil  inseparable  from  the  system 
as  it  has  .been  pursued. 

But  now  it  is  proposed,  and  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education  last 
evening,  to  introduce  in  Brooklyn  the 
plan  which  has  worked  good  results  in 
other  cities,  to  make  all  the  school  books 
free,  and  a  part  of  the  school  property. 
It  remains  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Alder- 
men. But  so  far  as  the  Board  of  Educa 
tion  have  the  power  and  the  responsibil- 
ity they  have  adopted  the  free  book  sys- 
tem. It  will  excite  controversy.  It 
should  receive  careful  study.  There  is 
well-sustained  precedent  for  it.  It  has 
worked  well  elsewhere,  and  those  who 
are  urging  its  adoption  here  we  believe 
are  doing  it  on  the  broadest  principle  of 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
the  advantage  that  will  accrue  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  school  children. — Brooklyn 
Union. 


Mechanical  Teaching.— A  little  boy 
once  addressed  a  man  thus :  *'  I  will  tell 
you  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  their 
capitals  if  you  will  give  me  five  cents." 
The  man  paid  him  the  money  and  he  re- 
cited the  names  as  agreed  promptly  and 
correctly.  "  Now,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"my  little  friend,  what  is  a  capital,  a 
beast,  a  bird,  or  a  fish  ?"  •*  Oh,"  replied 
the  boy,  "  any  one  knows  that  a  capital  is 
a  horse.    I  saw  Paris  at  the  race  track." 


Nouns  of  Multitude.— A  little  girl 
was  at  the  picture  of  a  number  of  Bblps, 
when  she  exclaimed,  **  See  what  a  flock 
of  ships.  We  corrected  her  by  saying, 
that  a  flock  of  ships  was  called  a  flijiet, 
and  a  fleet  of  sheep  was  called  a  flock. 
And  here  we  may  add,  for  the  beaeflt  of 
the  foreigner  who  is  masU'ring  the  intri- 
cacies of  our  language  in  respect  to  nouns 
of  multitude,  that  a  flock  of  girls  is  call- 
ed  a  BEYY,  and  a  bevy  of  wolves  is  called 
a  PACK,  and  a  pack  of  thieves  is  called  a 
GANG,  and  a  gang  of  angels  is  called  a  hobt^ 
and  a  host  of  porpoises  is  csillcd  u  SHOALf 
and  a  shoal  of  buffaloes  is  called  a  tiioop, 
and  a  troop  of  partridges  is  called  covet, 
and  a  covey  of  beauties  i.^  called  a 
GALAXY,  and  a  galaxy  of  rulfluus  Is  caillcd 
a  horde,  and  a  horde  of  nibbtsk  is  call. 
ed  a  HEAP,  and  a  heap  of  oxen  is  called 
a  DBOVE,  and  a  drove  of  blackguards  is 
called  a  mob,  and  a  mob  of  whales  is 
called  a  school,  and  a  school  of  worship- 
ers is  called  a  cONGBEOATiriN^  aad  a  cod- 
gregation  of  engineers  is  called  a  corps, 
and  a;  corps  of  robbers  is  called  a  band, 
and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called  a  iswAR&f, 
and  a  swarm  of  people  is  calkd  a  lrqwi^, 
and  a  crowd  of  gentle  folks  Is  called  the 
elite,  and  the  elite  of  the  city's  thieves 
and  rascals  are  called  Roroiibt,  atid  a  mis- 
cellaneous crowd  of  city  folks  la  called 
the  community  or  the  public,  according 
as  they  are  spoken  of  by  the  religious 
community  or  the  secular  rv.\vj.m.—IHi- 
man^s  Phonographic  Magazine. 
i^«»> 

Mathematical  Facts.— Any  number 
of  figures  you  may  wish  tomiilUply  by  5 
will  give  the  same  result  if  divided  by  2 
— a  much  quicker  operation-  But  you 
must  remember  to  annex, a  cipher  to  the 
answer,  whenever  there  is  nn  remainder, 
and  when  there  is  a  remaiuder,  whatever 
it  may  be,  annex  a  5  to  the  answer  Mul- 
tiply 474  by  5  and  the  anowcr  will  be 
2,370,  divide  the  same  number  by  2  and 
you  have  237;  and,  as  there  Is  no  remain- 
der, you  add  a  cipher.  Now  take  357, 
and  multiply  by  5 ;  there  is  1 ,785,  Divide 
the  same  number  by  2,  and  you  have  178 
and  a  remainder,  you  thereJori^  place  a  5 
at  the  end  of  the  line  and  the  rr»ult  lh 
again  1,785. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 

Prepared  by  tht  AAaistant  Buperlnicndent. 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Will  an  appeal  lie  where  the  super- 
visors do  not  consent  to  dismember  a 
joint-district  V 

A.  An  appeal  will  always  lie  from  a 
"decision"  to  form  or  alter  a  district,  or 
'not  to  do  so— that  is  a  refusal ;  it  being 
understood  that  a  meeting  is  actually 
held,  and  a  decision  rendered.  If  on  peti- 
tion to  d  ismember  a  joint  district  by  altach- 
ing  it  to  other  districts,  the  supervisors 
meet  and  decide  the  question,  and  refuse, 
an  appeal  will  lie.  An  appeal  would 
also  lie  from  a  refusal  to  detach  a  part  of 
a  joint  district,  and  form  a  new  district 
thereof. 

Q.  If  a  district  is  extinguished,  under 
section  16,  and  attached  to  one  district,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  some  of  the 
people,  would  an  appeal  lie  ? 

A.  An  appeal  would  be  entertained 
for  the  reason  that  while  the  law  is  man- 
datory, and  leaves  the  way  of  executing  the 
commana  to  the  discretion  of  the  super- 
Yisors,  they  are  not  absolved  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  exercise  their  discretion  so  as 
not  to  impair  the  public  good. 

Q.  Our  district  has  maintained  no 
school  for  a  number  of  years,  but  on  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  chairman  to  the 
law  (section  16),  he  scouted  the  idea  of 
setting  the  district  into  other  districts. 
What  can  be  done  ? 

A.  You  can  proceed  against  the  board 
by  mandamxiA, 

THE  TOWN  SYSTEM. 

Q.  Cftn  a  town  with  only  one  district 
adopt  the  town  system  ? 

A.  The  vote  to  adopt  could  be  taken, 
but  so  long  as  there  is  but  one  district  it 
would  seem  to  be  undesirable,  as  there 
could  be  no  organization  of  a  board  of 
directors.  So  soon  as  there  are  two  dis- 
tricts the  two  clerks  could  appoint  a  sec- 
retary, and  thus  make  a  board.  The  law 
should  enable  a  new  town  to  elect  the 
first  board,  and  thus  to  %tart  under  the 
town  system. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS — THE  TREASURER. 

Q.    Is  the  treasurer  obliged  to  pay  all 


orders  duly  drawn  and  countersigned, 
without  questioning  for  what  service  or 
consideration  they  are  drawn  ? 

A.  Every  order  should  specify  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  is  drawn.  The  treasurer 
owes  it  to  himself,  his  bondsmen  and  the 
district,  to  know  that  the  orders  which  he 
pays  are  lawful. 

Q.  Can  the  treasurer  use  the  district 
funds,  without  the  consent  of  the  board, 
without  paying  interest? 

A.  A  treasurer  has  no  authority,  and 
the  board  can  give  him  none,  to  use  or 
pay  out  money  for  any  other  than  the 
lawful  purposes  for  which  it  was  raised 
or  apportioned.  Paying  interest  does 
not  make  it  lawful. 

Q.  Can  the  treasurer  put  out  money 
in  his  hands  not  needed  at  interest? 

A.  He  cannot.  (See  previous  ques- 
tion and  answer.) 

Q.  If  a  person  chosen  as  treasurer 
fails  to  give  bonds,  but  acts,  by  consent 
of  the  board,  will  a  refusal  or  neglect  to 
pay  over  funds  belonging  to  the  district 
be  deemed  embezzlement? 

A.  It  would  be  so  deemed.  He  cannot 
plead  the  fact  of  not  being  the  lawfal 
treasurer,  if  an  action  is  commenced 
against  him. 

Q.  Should  a  treasurer  fail  to  pay  legal 
orders,  on  demand,  where  is  the  reoicdy* 
Shall  the  holder  of  the  orders  commence 
suit  against  the  district  or  enter  com- 
plaint to  the  director  and  have  him  pros- 
ecute? 

A.  The  holder  of  the  order  is  entitled 
to  recover  the  amount  due  from  the  treas- 
urer personally.  (18  Wis.,  627.)  It  is 
also  his  duty  to  make  complaint 
against  the  treasurer  within  thirty  days, 
of  the  withholding  of  the  money,  which 
the  law  declares  to  be  embezzlement.  (See 
Rev.  Statutes,  Chap.  I60,  sees.  30,  31  and 
32,  or  School  Code,  p.  60.)  The  director 
is  to  prosecute  for  any  breach  of  condi- 
tion of  treasurer's  bond.    (Sec.  84,  Code.) 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  money  em- 
bezzled, or  put  into  the  hands  of  a  treas- 
urer who  has  not  given  bonds  ? 

A.  A  lawful  treasurer  is  of  course  lia- 
ble on  his  bond  for  all  moneys  coming 
into  his  hands.      Whether  an  outgoing 
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treasurer  who  should  deliver  funds  to  a 
successor  duly  chosen,  but  who  had  giv- 
en no  bonds,  would  still  be  liable,  is  a 
question  for  the  courts.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  would,  though  it  would  be  a 
hard  case.  The  law  here  seems  to  be  de- 
lective. 

THE  DI8TBICT  CLERK. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  find  a 
teacher  ? 

A.  Not  any  more  than  of  the  director 
or  treasurer  ?  The  law  was  changed  in 
1872. 

Q.  Must  the  clerk  take  the  school 
census  every  fall,  without  compensation  ? 

A.  It  is  made  his  duty  to  do  so.  He 
ought  to  be  paid,  at  least  lor  this  work, 
that  it  may  be  done  carefully. 

DI8TBICT  BOARD. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  for  the  board  to  con- 
tract  with  one  of  their  own  number  to 
teach  school  ? 

A.  It  is  not  forbidden  by  statute,  but 
it  is  obviously  improper.  It  was  held  by 
our  Supreme  Court  (25  Wis.,  551),  that  as 
a  member  of  a  school  board  holds  a  fidu- 
ciary relation  to  the  district,  it  is  against 
public  policy  to  allow  him  to  place  him- 
self in  an  antagonistic  position,  and  ob- 
tain a  contract  for  himself  from  a  board 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  question 
came  up  on  the  validity  of  a  contract 
with  a  director  to  build  a  school  house 
A  contract  with  a  member  of  the  board 
to  teach  the  school  should  not  be  allowed 
for  the  same  reasons. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  lor  a  member  of  a 
board  to  have  an  interest  in  a  contract  for 
building  a  school  house  for  the  district? 

A.  The  decision  quoted  above  bears 
on  this  question.  It  would  be  of  very 
doubtful  propriety  for  instance,  to  con- 
tract with  a  firm  in  which  a  member  of 
the  board  was  a  partner,  and  though  such 
a  contract  might  not  be  pronounced  in- 
valid, it  would  be  open  to  suspicion;  its 
terms  might  be  called  in  question.  All 
such  transactions  are  to  be  discouraged. 

Q.  Can  the  board  contract  with  the 
wife  of  the  clerk  to  teach  the  school  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  she  is  a  qualified  teacher. 
But  what  is  lawful  is  not  always  expedi- 
ent Such  contracts  are  very  apt  to  breed 
dissatisfaction. 


LEGALITY  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful,  after  126  days  of  En- 
glish school,  to  have  21  days  of  German 
school  ? 

A.  The  law  docs  not  authorize  or  pro- 
vide for  any  kind  of  school  but  an  En- 
glish school,  but  merely  that  a  foreign 
language  may  be  taught  in  a  public 
school  one  hour  a  day,  if  the  teacher  is 
competent,  or  an  instructor  can  be  obtain- 
ed. But  the  school  itself  must  be  taught 
in  the  English  language  (sec.  55,)  and  no 
person  is  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate 
**  who  does  not  write  and  speak  tlie  En- 
glish language  with  facility  and  correct- 
ness."   (Sec.  102.) 

Q.  (a)  A  clerk  hires  a  teacher  without 
the  consent  of  any  other  member  of  the 
board.  Is  it  a  legal  school  ?  (6)  Two 
members  of  the  board  meet  and  hire  a 
teacher  without  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
board,  and  hence  the  third  membei^ 
knows  nothing  about  it.  Is  it  a  legal 
school  ? 

A.  A  distinction  is  to  be  taken  between 
a  legal  contract  and  a  legal  school.  The 
clerk  cannot  legally  hire  a  teacher;  it  is 
the  business  of  the  board,  and  before  the 
board  can  hire  legally  there  must  be  a 
meeting — either  one  called  under  sec.  46, 
or  an  accidental  meeting  of  the  whole 
board,  as  provided  for  in  chapter  97,  Gen- 
eral laws  of  1875.  But  suppose  a  teacher 
is  hired  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  teach- 
es the  school,  being  a  *'  qualified  ''  teach- 
er, that  is,  one  holding  an  unexpired  cer- 
tificate. It  does  not  follow  that  the  school 
is  to  be  accounted  as  Illegal ;  nor  that  the 
district  must  lose  its  school  money;  nor 
that  the  teacher  is  not  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  "services  rendered,"  the 
schcn>l  being  allowed  to  go  on  by  all  the 
board  and  the  people,  notwithstanding 
the  illegal  hiring. 

Q.  Nothing  is  said  in  a  teacher's  con- 
tract about  teaching  Saturdays.  The  clerk 
gives  verbal  consent  for  her  to  teach.  The 
treasurer  sends  a  written  request  for  her 
not  to  teach.  Would  the  school  taught 
on  Saturdays  be  a  legal  school  ? 

A.  It  would  not.  The  clerk's  verbal 
permission  amounts  to  nothing.  The 
treasurer's  request  is  proper.    The  only 
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way  to  make  teaching  on  Saturday  legal 
is  to  have  it  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  be  hired  by  petition 
passed  round,  wittiout  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  ? 

A.  Of  course  not.  The  board  may 
act  in  accordance  with  the  petition,  if 
they  judge  it  expedient,  and  hire  the 
teacher  desired. 

Q.  Can  the  teacher  hold  debating 
schools,  in  the  school  house,  and  burn 
the  wood,  without  paying  for  it? 

A.  The  board  can  grant  the  use  of  the 
house,  and  it  would  be  churlish  for  any 
body  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  wood  for 
a  well  conducted  debating  school;  but 
the  teacher  has  no  righJt  to  it. 

Q.  Can  the  clerk's  wife  hold  the  office 
of  district  treasurer? 

A.  Women  can  now  hold  district  offi- 
ces, and  therefore  under  this  and  other 
existing  laws,  I  suppose  the  clerk's  wife 
may  be  treasurer.  The  policy  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  another  question. 

Q.  Docs  an  appeal  lie  when  there  is  a 
tie  vote  at  a  district  meeting  ? 

A.  Tiie  district  comes  to  no  decision, 
one  way  or  the  other ;  therefore  there  is 
no  ground  of  appeal. 

^  ■ » 

Huhry. — No  two  things  differ  more 
than  hurry  and  despatch.  Hurry  is  the 
mark  of  a  weak  mind,  despatch  of  a 
strong  one.  A^  weak  man  in  office,  like  a 
squirrel  in  a  cage,  is  laboring  eternally, 
but  to  no  purpose,  and  in  constant  motion 
without  getting  on  a  jot;  like  a  turnstile, 
he  is  in  everybody's  way,  but  stops  no- 
body ;  he  talks  a  great  deal,  but  says  little, 
looks  into  everything,  but  sees  into  noth- 
ing; has  a  hundred  irons  in  the  fire,  but 
few  of  them  are  hot,  and  with  those  few 
tliat  are,  he  only  burns  his  fingers. 
m  ■  > 

Of  the  educated  man  it  may  be  said 
that  he  is  never  less  alone  than  when 
alone.  No  society  is  so  pleasant  and  so 
profitable  as  that  which  the  educated  man 
can  enjoy  in  solitude.  Thus  every  one 
who  entertains  a  true  idea  of  education 
sees  that  at  home  it  is  a  friend,  abroad  an 
introduction,  in  solitude  a  solace,  in  so- 
ciety an  ornament. 


EDITORIAL  JMII8CELLAII Y. 

The  Unlrenlty— The  Graded   Schools— Tke  Ker^ 
mal  School!. 

Our  noble  State  University  has  lately 
had  its  commencement,  elsewhere  no- 
ticed, and  its  evident  growth  and  prosper- 
ity are  matters  of  just  pride.  Under  a 
wise  policy,  and  with  such  headship  as  it 
now  enjoys,  its  course  must  still  be  on- 
ward. To  this  end  the  action  of  the  leg- 
islature must  be  governed  by  wisdom, 
and  is  a  fair  subject  of  criticism. 

In  1871  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  restrict  the  legislature  in  certain 
matters  of  local  or  private  legislation, 
and  in  granting  special  privileges.  The 
amendment  in  question  requires  provis- 
ion to  be  made  for  such  matters  by  gene- 
ral laws.  This  is  proper,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  that  fundamental  principle  of 
our  democratic  system,  which  is  that  all 
shall  be  held  equal  before  the  law.  In 
Europe,  caste  and  privilege  are  crumbling 
down,  and  even  Asia  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  great  wave  which 
started  from  our  shores  in  1T76. 

Contrary  to  the  spirit  of  its  own  pre- 
vious action,  the  legislature  enacted 
(Chap.  63,  Gen.  Laws  1872,)  *'that  all  grad- 
uates of  any  graded  school  of  the  state 
who  shall  have  passed  an  examination  at 
such  graded  school  satisfactory  to  the 
faculty  of  the  University  for  admission 
into  the  sub-freshman  class  and  the  col- 
lege classes  of  the  University,  shall  at 
once  and  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  free 
teition  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity." 

We  are  not  so  much  surprised  that  such 
a  law  should  have  been  recommended  as 
we  are  that  it  should  have  been  passed.  It 
is  yet  more  surprising  that  it  should  have 
continued  three  years  unrepealed.  If  our 
University  were  able,  as  in  Hichigan,  to 
throw  open  her  doors  to  all  suitably  qual- 
ified youth  of  the  state  free  of  tuition, 
and  without  any  distinctions,  it  might  be 
good  policy  to  do  so,  though  some  would 
call  that  in  question.  Even  education 
may  be  made  too  cheap.  But  to  say  to  a 
certain  class  of  those  who  happen  already 
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to  have  superior  privileges,  who  without 
any  special  sacrifice  can  gain  the  requi- 
site preparation  at  their  own  doors, 
"  come  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
University  also,  free  of  tuition,  and  stay 
if  you  please,  five  or  six  or  seven  years  " 
— ^for  wo  suppose  this  might  be  claimed, 
while  all  others,  though  equally  well  fitted 
to  come,  and  though  their  preparation 
may  have  been  gained  at  much  sacrifice, 
are  denied  this  privilege,  is  glaringly  un- 
just. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  discrimin- 
ating and  partial  policy,  was  that  it  would 
bring  the  University  and  the  graded 
schools  into  more  intimate  relations.  We 
take  it  that  the  only  important  relation 
that  needs  to  be  recognized  and  fostered 
is  that  which  naturally  subsists  between 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  University 
and  the  talent  and  scholarship  of  our 
youth,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  and 
however  that  scholarship  may  have  been 
acquired.  The  intellectual  gifts  and  at- 
tainments of  the  young  are  in  one  sense 
a  common  capital  which  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  State,  not  only  by  the  University  but 
by  all  other  suitable  means,  to  foster  and 
encourage.  But  in  doing  that  no  favorit- 
ism should  be  shown.  And  hence  the 
admission  of  a  nominee  A'om  each  as- 
sembly district,  free  of  tuition,  is  to  be 
condemned,  unless  it  shall  be  the  scholar 
who  stands  best  in  a  fair  competitive  ex- 
amination, and  not  the  favorite  of  the 
assemblyman. 

"We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  Univer- 
sity as  the  apex  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. But  the  truth  is,  it  stands  on  its 
own  base,  and  any  attempt  to  make  it  rest 
on  the  common  schools  is  injurious  to 
both.  University  education,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  is  for  the  few  and  not  for  the 
many.  The  public  schools,  including 
the  graded  schools,  mistake  their  function 
and  stand  in  their  own  light,  if  they  shape 
their  principal  work  with  reference  to  the 
University  or  any  other  college.  Let  them 
aim  to  do  their  own  proper  work  thor- 
oughly and  well,  which  is  to  help  prepare 
the  great  army  of  boys  and  girls  for  ac- 
tive life,  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  not 
to  fit  for  college.    It  is  not  incompatible 


with  this  that  our  best  high  schools  en- 
able aspiring  and  gifted  youth  to  acquire 
this  "  fit,"  but  it  is  after  all  but  a  subordi- 
nate part  of  their  legitimate  work.  For 
our  lower  graded  schools  to  be  turned 
away  from  Iheir  proper  aim,  which  should 
be  to  build  up  and  carry  out  a  good  course 
of  study  for  their  pupils,  for  the  sake  of 
sending  a  few  **  to  Madison,'*  not  to  enter 
college,  or  with  the  intention  of  remain- 
ing  long,  but  to  wear  the  empty  honor  of 
being  dubbed  a  "sub-freshman,"  is  fooU 
ish,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  school  and 
the  pupil.  By  all  means  let  those  who 
have  an  aptitude  for  scholarship  and  a 
desire  for  higher  education  go  to  college, 
if  they  can,  but  not  until  they  are  ready. 
But  by  all  means  let  not  a  young  person 
who  has  no  such  intention,  or  even  if  he 
has,  be  encouraged  to  leave  a  good  school 
under  a  good  teacher,  if  there  is  one,  at 
of  near  home,  that  he  may  go  and  join  the 
unwise  throng  who,  principally  for  the 
name  of  the  thing,  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity,  or  go  to  some  other  college,  and  re- 
cite probably  in  at  least  half  their  studies 
to  young  tutors,  scholarly  perhaps,  but 
without  experience.  Aside  from  the 
question  of  the  instruction  they  get,  con- 
tact with  college  life,  and  college  ways 
and  discipline,  is  not  the  thing  for  them. 
Better  by  far  to  be  in  their  old  school 
room,  under  their  old  teacher,  in  short — 
aJt  home. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  at  least  it  has 
often  been  said,  **  The  University  should 
get  rid  of  its  preparatory  department." 
In  1860,  we  think  it  was,  Chancellor  Bar- 
nard elSected  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  Madison  High  School  was  to  serve  as 
a  Preparatory  Department  for  the  Univer- 
sity, and  thus  relieve  it  of  the  stigma 
sometimes  cast  upon  It,  of  being  itself 
but  a  High  School  for  Madison.  It  would 
not  be  difilcult  perhaps  to  explain  how  it 
happened  that  the  plan  was  abandoned ; 
but  we  take  as  an  indication  of  a  large 
fund  of  good  sense  among  the  instruc- 
tional and  governmental  authorities  of 
the  University  at  the  present  time  that 
some  similar  arrangement  is  understood 
he  contemplated  or  at  least  desired.  The 
president  and  professors  are  certainh'  not 
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the  men  to  take  any  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  annual  catalogue  largely  filled  with 
the  names  of  mere  academical  pupils 
who  in  no  proper  sense  belong  there. 
They  must  often  feel  that  their  fair  de- 
mesne sadly  needs  to  be  cleared  of  the 
surrounding  and  intruding  growth  of 
saplings,  that  the  legitimate  trees  of  their 
own  planting  and  watering  may  have 
room,  light,  air,  and  food  enough,  and 
grow  and  show  themselves  in  their  own 
just  proportions. 

In  1873,  seven  colleges,  including  the 
University,  reported  489  students  in  the 
college  classes— a  large  number  of  them 
being  in  the  **  scientific  course,"  and  1,705 
other  students.  Three  academies  reported 
468  students.  The  colleges  were  appa- 
rently doing  nearly  four  times  as  much 
academic  as  collegiate  work,  and  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  the  academies. 
The  showiDg  was  better  in  1874,  but  it  is 
evident  enough  that  in  addition  to  all  the 
high  schools  are  doing  in  their  respective 
localities,  there  is  a  largo  need  of  more 
facilities  for  secondary  education  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  the  authorities  con- 
nected  with  the  University  are  consider- 
ing how  this  may  be  brought  about,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  their  own  wants  and  in- 
terests  especially.  "  Town  high-schools," 
if  established,  will  tend  to  increase  the 
need  and  the  demand  for  academic  work 
— work  which  such  town  schools  cannot 
do,  and  which  it  is  not  the  province  of 
the  college  to  do. 

There  is  another  matter,  of  analogous 
import,  which  touches  the  future.  Being 
asked  the  other  day,  by  one  of  the  profes- 
sors, if  it  was  desired  by  some  of  the 
Board  of  Normal  Regents,  as  has  been 
rumored,  to  establish  a  Normal  Depart- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  University, 
we  replied  that  we  hoped  not,  if  by  such 
a  department  was  to  be  understood  merely 
a  fifth  Normal  School,  such  as  we  now 
liave.    In  this  hope  the  professor  joined. 

It  is  true  that  a  complete  University 
would  embrace  among  its  professional 
schools  one  whose  object  should  be  to 
teach  didactics,  or  the  science  and  art  of 
education;    and  when  the  proper  time 


comes  we  hope  that  such  a  school  may  be 
established  in  connection  with  our  own 
University.  But  the  time  has  not  yet 
come,  and  probably  will  not,  for  many 
years,  for  the  reason  simply  that  there  is 
no  demand  for  such  a  school. 

There  are  some  considerations  of  inter- 
nal economy  that  might  be  urged  for 
planting  our  fifth  normal  school  on  Uni- 
versity Hill,  if  it  were  desirable  to  turn 
the  University  itself  into  a  vast  academy. 
But  on  any  other  theory  there  is  every 
thing  to  dissuade  from  it  The  Universi- 
ty does  not  desire  to  get  rid  of  its  present 
large  body  of  academic  or  high  school 
pupils  merely  to  make  room  for  another 
body  of  about  the  same  grade,  though  the 
aims  of  many  or  most  of  them  might  be 
somewhat  different.  But  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  discuss  this  point. 

It  is  believed  the  River  Falls  Normal 
School  will  rapidly  be  filled  up,  next 
autumn,  upon  its  opening,  and  so  would 
another  one,  if  opened  two  years  hence, 
in  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  region 
around  Stevens  Point  or  Grand  Rapids. 
In  that  direction  somewhere  will  the 
Normal  Board  therefore  naturally  next 
send  forth  their  missionaries,  and  plant 
an  educational  colony,  as  they  are  just 
about  to  do  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Croix. 
The  southern  half  of  the  State  enjoys  the 
presence  of  most  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learniug.  Much  more  than  half 
our  territory  is  north  of  Oshkosh  or  Ap- 
pleton,  and  more  than  one-third  is  north 
of  River  Falls.— P. 


£d6.  Journal: — In  the  article  headed, 
"How  We  Grow,"  G.  Harper  says:  "In 
1867,  8,600,000  square  miles  were  added 
to  our  domain  by  the  purchase  of  Russian 
America."  The  above  does  not  corres- 
pond to  the  figures  usually  given.  Ac- 
cording to  McNally's  Higher  Geography, 
the  area  of  Alaska  is  400,000  square  miles, 
U.  S.,  total,  8,446,188.       W.  F.  Mason. 

The  statement  was  incorrect.  ZelVs 
Encyclopedia  gives  578,000  square  miles 
to  Alaska,  which,  multiplied  by  640, 
becomes  369,920,000  acres.  This  perhaps 
was  the  statement  intended,  and  possibly 
we  misprinted. 
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GBBHAM  VHIYEBSITIES. 

In  the  history  of  letters  and  education, 
the  term  "University"  has  a  tolerably 
well  settled  import.  What  the  ideal  uni- 
versity is,  and  what  any  institution  of 
learning  should  be,  or  should  at  least  at- 
tempt to  be,  that  would  take  rank  as  a 
university,  is  best  illustrated  perhaps  by 
going  to  Germany. 

The  newly  consolidated  empire  of  Ger- 
many, now  in  many  things  the  foremost 
power  in  the  world,  has  within  its  limits 
at  this  time,  twenty  universities.  The 
oldest  of  these  is  Heidelberg,  founded  in 
1386;  and  in  all  Germany  only  Vienna 
(1348)  and  Prague  (1356),  both  in  German 
Austria,  are  older.  The  youngest  one, 
Strassburg,  was  founded  some  two  years 
after  the  close  of  the  late  Franco-Prussian 
war,  but  sprang  at  once  into  vigorous  life, 
having  now  83  professors  and  teachers  in 
all,  and  600  students.  These  twenty  uni- 
versities form  in  some  sense  a  whole, 
having  a  common  aim  and  life,  bound 
together  in  close  sympathy  and  relations, 
governed  by  the  same  great  principles 
and  general  laws,  admitting  a  free  and 
generous  interchange  or  transfer  of  stu- 
denis  and  professors,  and  forming  all  to. 
gether,  a  most  important,  most  character- 
istic, and  we-may  well  say  the  noblest  in- 
stitution of  the  country.  In  no  other 
land  is  to  be  found  a  system  of  higher 
education  that  can  be  compared  with  that 
of  C^ermany. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  German 

nniversity  is  its  exalted  aim  and  peculiar 

freedom.    In  some  Just  sense  of  the  term 

it  would  encourage  and  impart  a  liberal 

education.    It  would  encourage  men  to 

seek  knowledge,  to  search  after  truth,  for 

its  own  sake,  and  not  with  a  view  simply 

to  its  mere  practical  advantages ;  and  as  to 

the  proper  manner  of  the  search,  and  the 

proper  nature  of  the  help  to  be  rendered, 

the  Germans  express  their  idea  by  the 

terms  Lehrfreiheit  and  LemfrMeU'-thsLt  is 

freedom. on  the  part  of  the  professor  to 

teach  what  he  chooses  and  as  he  chooses; 

and  freedom  for  the  student  to  select  both 

Ills  studies  and  teachers  (and  therefore  to 

change  his  university  if  he  desires) ;  in 
8--V0I.  V,  No.  6. 


short,  his  emancipation  from  the  pre- 
scribed drill  and  routine  of  the  lower 
schools. 

This  will  be  more  intelligible  and  seem 
more  reasonable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  student  can  gain  admission  to  the 
university  only  when  he  shows  he  is  fit 
for  it,  has  reached  the  requisite  •*  ripe- 
ness,*' as  they  call  it.  To  this  end  he 
must  have  gone  through  the  prescribed 
studies  of  one  of  the  gymnasia,  or  at 
least  an  equivalent.  Now  the  course  of 
study  at  a  German  gymnasium  may  not 
spread  out  as  much,  on  paper,  as  that  of 
on  American  college,  but  it  is  as  a  rule, 
so  all  autliorities  assert,  a  good  deal  more 
thorough.  The  graduate  is  therefore  a 
student;  he  knows  how  to  study;  he  has 
some  solid  scholarship;  some  mental  ro- 
bustness; and  while  the  average  Ameri- 
can college  graduate  may  be  more  versed 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  more  showy, 
he  is  by  no  means  in  an  equal  degree  a 
student.  A  German  university  then  is 
is  not  a  college;  it  follows  what  we  call 
the  college,  and  our  best  colleges  would 
do  little  more  than  fit  for  it;  most  of 
them  would  not  do  that  properly.  There 
is  no  need,  therefore  of  any  such  routine 
and  rigid  rule  and  discipline  as  our  col- 
lege is  supposed  to  require. 

But  more  than  this :  it  is  only  through 
the  university,  as  a  rule,  that  the  learned 
professions  or  high  places  of  civil  office 
or  honor  can  be  reached ;  and  no  man  can 
get  through  the  university  except  by  hard 
work.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  stu- 
dent means  work,  that  he  does  not  come 
to  trifle,  and  little  attention  is  given  to 
him  individually.  If  he  is  a  mere  trifler, 
there  is  no  need  of  throwing  him  out;  he 
will  soon  drop  out. 

The  German  university  does  not  pre- 
tend to  teach  everything;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  confined  to  a  prescribed 
curriculum,  measured  by  certain  books. 
It  aims  to  explore  more  or  less  ftilly  the 
vast  realms  of  literature  and  science— to 
lay  under  contribution  the  whole  compass 
of  human  thought  and  philosophy.  No 
one  professor  aspires  to  teach  the  whole 
of  any  one  subject,  much  less  three  or 
four  subjects— men  of  real  learning  learn 
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modesty — but  lie  has  prepared  himself  by 
thorough  culture  and  long  investigation, 
to  a  student  aud  as  hpricat-doccnty  to  teach 
as  a  master,  some  branch  or  related 
branches  of  a  subject.  In  other  words, 
he  is  a  specialist.  In  this  way  everything 
is  taught  thoroughly  and  exhaustively, 
and  the  fact  that  in  all  the  larger  univer- 
aities  at  least  there  are  several  professors 
who  lecture  on  the  same  subjects  creates 
a  sharp  and  healthful  rivalry,  and  gives 
.  the  student  a  choice  of  teachers  in  the 
same  institution. 

For  instance,  a  student  at  law,  accord- 
log  to  a  recent  statement,  would  find  in 
Qottingen  about  sixty  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  various  branches  of  that  study, 
coveriug  the  whole  field  from  the  Pan- 
dects  and  the  Institutes  down  to  the  Code 
Kapoleon  and  English  Constitutional 
History.  In  like  opulence,  according  to 
the  breadth  of  the  field,  the  student  finds 
means  of  instruction  in  medicine,  theol- 
ogy,  natural  science,  philology,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  pedagogics,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  this  brief 
sketch,  our  chief  authority  for  which  is 
A  recent  fascinating  work  by  James  Mor- 
gan Hart,  that  the  German  university  is 
altogether  a  different  afifair  from  anything 
we  have,  or  have  thought  of,  unless  the 
project  for  a  "national  university'*  be  an 
exception.  In  regard  to  that  project  we 
express  the  humble  and  diffident  opinion 
that  if  attempted  it  will  not  be  a  success, 
for  the  reason  that  we  already  have  the 
germs  and  beginings  at  least  of  real  uni- 
versities, and  that  these  ought  to  become 
such  in  reality ;  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  in  such  a  vast  and  growing  confed- 
eration of  states  as  we  have,  wo  ought  to 
contemplate  not  one  but  a  series  of  na- 
tional universities,  all  equal  to  the  best 
the  world  has  yet  seen  or  thought  of. 
These  should  be  developed  out  of  what 
we  have,  or  planted  anew — and  we  see  no 
need  of  that  at  present — north,  south,  east 
and  west.  Such  institutions,  bound  to- 
gether as  in  Germany  in  a  lofty  and  emu- 
lous brotherhood,  living  above  and  be- 
yond  the  narrowness  and  pretense,  and 
bigotry  of  little  petty  colleges,  would 
help  in  an  eminent  degree  to  save  our 


nation  from  its  self-immolation  on  the 
altar  of  greed  and  ignoble  ambition,  by 
raising  up  a  body  of  scholars,  of  think- 
ers, of  state8men,-^f  men  in  short  who 
can  see  beyond  the  folly,  the  vanity  and 
the  fanaticism  of  the  hour,  and  who  will 
bow  down  neither  to  Mammon  nor  Mo- 
loch.—P. 


THE  LIBBABT  LAW  OF  '<9. 

The  two  Annual  Reports  of  Hon.  Ly- 
man C.  Draper,  fourth  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin,  were 
volumes  of  high  educational  value.  Re- 
ports  exhibiting  greater  industry,  and  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  defects  and  needs 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  State 
have  been  prepared  by  no  other  Incum- 
bent of  the  office  he  held.  His  chief 
recommendations  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  either  have  already  been  or  now 
ought  to  be  incorporated  into  the  school 
laws  of  the  State.  Among  these  recom- 
mendations were  the  County  Superintend- 
ency,  the  Township  System  of  School 
Government,  Township  School  Libraries, 
and  a  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  chief  need  of  the  State  Mr.  Draper 
conceived  to  be  a  system  of  Town  School 
Libraries,  and  it  is  his  elaborate  and  ad- 
mirable paper  on  this  subject  that  consti- 
tutes the  leading  feature  of  his  first  Re- 
port, that  of  1858.  So  clearly  and  with 
such  a  wealth  of  authority  and  illustra- 
tion did  he  set  forth  the  value  of  libraries, 
and  in  particular  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  town  over  the  district  libraiy  sys- 
tem, that  the  Legislature  of  1859  passed 
with  singular  unanimity  a  law  embody- 
ing his  views  and  recommendations. 

This  law  had  the  following  four  prom- 
inent and  wise  provisions : 

1.  It  provided  a  permanent  Town 
School  Library  Fund,  by  setting  apart 
for  the  purpose  ten  per  cent,  of  the  School 
Fund  Income,  subject  to  apportionment  in 
1860,  and-  annually  thereafter,  together 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  special  State  tax, 
to  be  levied  each  year,  of  one-tenth  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  taxable 
property. 

2.  It  provided  that  this  Fund  should 
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be  set  apart  epeciflcally  for  establishing 
and  replenishing  Tewn  School  Libraries. 

3.  It  provided  that  the  books  for  these 
libraries  should  be  purchased  by  public 
State  authority,  and  not  by  the  local 
school  boards. 

4.  It  provided  that  bound  copies  of 
the  State  Laws,  Journal  and  Documents, 
should  be  supplied  to  the  town  and  city 
libraries  created  by  the  law. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  Library  Fund 
would  amount  immediately  to  at  least 
$35,000  annually,  while  it  would  of  course 
increase  with  the  increase  of  the  School 
Fund  and  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State. 

Two  causes  conspired  to  defeat  the  ends 
sought  in  the  passage  of  this  law: 

FirA,  The  law  itself  failed  to  make  spe- 
cific provision  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Fund  and  for  the  purchase  and  care  of 
the  books.  Such  details  were  unwisely 
left  to  the  action  of  the  succeeding  Legis- 
lature. They  were  embodied  in  a  bill 
prepared  with  great  care  by  a  Commis- 
sion consisting  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard, 
Hon.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Prof.  J.  L.  Pickard,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  of  1859  to 
make  a  revision  of  the  School  Laws  and 
to  report  the  same  to  the  succeeding  Leg- 
islature. This  bill,  however,  failed  to 
pass  the  Senate  of  1860,  and  the  library 
fund  of  that  year  remained  in  the  treasury 
unused. 

No  action  appears  to  have  been  taken 
respecting  the  law  by  tlie  succeeding 
Legislature,  except  to  repeal  the  clause 
providing  for  the  libraries  a  supply  of 
bound  copies  of  State  Laws,  etc. 

Second,  The  time  was  inauspicious. 
The  accumulation  of  the  fund  went  on 
until  the  spring  of  1862,  when  the 
Legislature  unconditionally  repealed 
the  law  and  ordered  the  transfer 
to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Library  mon- 
ey that  had  accrued  from  the  tax,  and  to 
the  School  Fund  of  the  money  that  had 
been  taken  therefrom.  As  we  are  inform- 
ed through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Ferdi- 
nand Kuehn,  the  present  State  Treasurer, 
the  total  amount  so  transferred  March 
31st,  1862,  was  |88,784.78.    The  immedi- 
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ate  cause  of  the  repeal  was  the  fact  thai 
the  nation  was   already   unsteady  front; 
the  first  upheavings  of  the  earthquake  of' 
civil  war.    The  instinct  of  self-preservi-"" 
tion  swallowed  up  all  other  considen^: 
tions,  and  the  money  that  one  law  ha^ 
dedicated  to  books,  a  later  oae  re-dediqa^; 
ted  to  bullets.    The  beneficent  Librai|^ 
Law  went  down  as  so  many  other  precioi:^- 
things  went  down  in  that  fiery  8truggl«« 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  the  repeitl: . 
of  this  law  and  the  appropriation  of  the, 
library  money  for  other  purposes.  During' 
all  this  time  the  district  library  systetu 
has  been  growing  weaker.     The  books 
have  steadily  decreased  in  number,  and 
throughout  the  State  as  a  whole  the  libnu*^ 
ries  now  exert  next  to  no  influence.    The' 
friends  of  education  deplore  this  and  ater , 
again  looking  about  for  some  more  pop* 
ular,  more  efllcient  and  permanent  plan, 
which  shall  afl!brd  to  the  masses  of  the  • 
people  the  rational  enjoyment  and  the 
culture  to  be  found  in  abundant  and  well 
selected  reading. 

This  plan,  with  a  single  modification, 
will  be  found  in  the  old  Library  Law  of 
'59.  That  modification  is  one  of  the  vital 
features  of  the  present  High  School  Law, 
— namely.  State  aid  not  taking  the  plac^ 
of,  but  merely  stimulating  local  action.  Let 
the  new  Library  Law,  then,  create  a  sys- 
tem  of  strictly  town  and  city  libraries,  let 
it  provide  a  permanent  fund,  let  it  offer 
to  every  town  and  city  to  pay  one-half  the 
cost  of  an  annual  purchase  of  books, 
within  certain  wise  limits,  let  it  infallibly 
secure  good  books  and  enforce  proper  care  qf 
the  same,  and  Wisconsin  will  have  an  ad- 
ded means  of  future  greatness  in  the  in. 
creased  intelligence  of  her  citizens  scarce- 
ly  inferior  in  results  to  her  present  school 
system. 

"  Books,"  said  Superintendent  Pickard 
in  his  first  Annual  Report,  **  are  direct 
educational  agencies.  They  are  teachers, 
often  more  potent  than  the  living  teacher. 
They  are  ever  present,  not  confined  to 
three  or  six  months*  work  in  each  year, 
but  constant  companions  of  the  child, 
silently  but  surely  molding  the  thoughts 
and  fashioning  the  lives  of  their  pupils. 
No  agency  aside  from  that  of  the  living 
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teacher,  has  done  more  thaa  tlie  School 
Library  towards  making  good  citizens. 
A  taste  for  reading  acquired  in  youth  has 
done  much  towards  furnishing  the  world 
with  its  best  men." 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  favor  with  which  this  law  has  been 
received  more  than  meets  the  expectations 
of  its  friends.  Action  has  already  been 
taken  in  many  parts  of  the  State  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  Free  High  Schools, 
and  such  action  is  contemplated  in  very 
many  other  places. 

The  State  Superintendent  expected  to 
prepare  and  issue  before  this  a  circular 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  new 
law  and  giving  such  comments  thereon 
as  would  make  its  provisions  clear  and 
enable  action  under  it  to  be  taken  under- 
stand ingly  and  correctly.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  circular  has  been  delayed 
partly  by  a  desire  to  ascertain  more  fully 
how  the  law  was  received,  what  points  in 
it  were  found  obscure,  what  standard  of 
admission  could  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
wisest,  and  what  course  or  courses  of 
study  would  best  subserve  their  purpose ; 
and  partly  by  a  pressure  of  other  official 
duties  which  has  recently  been  excep- 
tional ly  great  It  is  expected  the  circular 
will  shortly  be  printed  and  sent  to  the 
numerous  parties  who  have  applied  for 
copies. 

Meanwhile  we  print  the  following  let- 
ters from  President  Albee  and  Senator 
Head  as  samples  of  a  large  number  which 
fairly  prove  the  wide  interest  in  the  law 
to  which  we  have  above  alluded: 

OsHKOSH,  Wis.,  May  9, 1875. 
SupT.  Searikg — Dear  Sir:  I  learn  of 
proposed  High  Schools  in  several  villages 
in  this  region,  stimulated  by  the  law  of 
last  winter.  I  believe  it  will  dot  the  State 
thickly  with  nucUi  of  culture,  which  will 
give  "  common-school  *'  study  a  zest,  and 
aim  which  does  not  to-day  exist  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  this  dearth  of  higher 
educational  facilities  In  the  rural  districts 
of  the  entire  West  is  leading  to  a  distaste 
for  life  upon  a  farm.  We  every  where  see 
men  renting  or  selling  their  homes  to 


move  into  cities  where  they  can  '*  educate 
their  children.*^  Something  is  wrong  in 
our  **  system  "  when  such  an  alternative 
is  forced  upon  a  parent— ignorance  or  a 
breaking  of  home  ties  or  influences.  For 
these  reasons  I  look  with  high  hope  for 
a  widely  beneficent  influence  to  come 
from  this  encouragement  of  the  State  to 
every  locality.        Sincerely  yours, 

G.  S.  Albek. 

Kewaunee,  Wis.,  June  5. 
Hon.  Edward  Seabino,  State  8upH  <^ 
Pub.  Inttructimi'—TllLY  Deab  Sib  :  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that 
at  a  special  town  meeting  held  in  the  town 
of  Kewaunee  on  Friday  last  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  considering  and  determining  the 
question  of  organizing  the  town  into  a 
free  high  school  district  and  establishing 
a  free  high  school  therein,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  last  winter,  the 
proposition  was  carried  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  The  attendance  was  quite  large, 
and  the  feeling  developed  was  entirely 
favorable  to  the  measure.  At  a  special 
district  meeting  held  in  this  village,  for 
the  purpose,  the  evening  previous,  the 
use  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  village 
school  building  was  unanimously  tender- 
ed  to  the  town,  furnished  and  rent  ftee, 
for  high  school  purposes,  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  We  have  an  excellent  school 
building  for  a  village  of  this  size,  which 
was  completed  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $5,- 
000.  1 1  contains  four  commod  lous  rooms, 
three  of  which  are  in  use  by  the  district 
It  is  proposed  to  furnish  and  equip  the 
fourth  room,  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict, for  town  high  school  purposes.  We 
hope  to  have  the  high  school  in  operation 
by  September.        Very  truly  yours, 

Jno.  M.  Read. 


8p«dml  Koticf>. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  on  file 
many  applications  from  teachers  for  po- 
sitions. If  school  boards  desiring  to  fill 
vacancies  for  the  coming  year  choose  to 
send  to  him  a  statement  of  their  needs, 
the  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid,  &c.,  he 
will  cheerfully  aid  them  to  secure  com- 
petent teachers. 
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THE  STATK  IJNIVEBSITY-COMMKNCBXEXT. 

This  important  and  attractive  educa- 
tional festival  came  off  on  the  ICth  of 
June.  As  if  in  sympathy  with  the  occa- 
sion, the  weather  was  superb,  and  dame 
Nature  was  all  smiles.  Dispensing  with 
the  antiquated  and  somewhat  childish 
ceremony  of  a  procession,  the  President, 
Professors,  Students,  and  others  interested 
assembled  informal  ly,  packing  the  Assem- 
bly  chamber  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Neither  as  to  its  size  or  acoustic  qualities 
is  it  a  suitable  place,  but  the  best  perhaps 
to  be  had  at  present. 

We  have  not  room  to  describe  and  char- 
acterize  the  Orations  and  Essays  of  the 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  appear- 
ed upon  the  platform.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  were  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
such  occasions,  and  we  thought  better,  as 
a  whole,  than  last  year — as  far  as  we 
heard  them.  Eleven  orations  and  seven 
essays  of  Ave  minutes  each,  together  with 
three  Special  Orations  and  one  Special 
Essay,  interspersed  with  appropriate  and 
enlivening  music,  agreeably  and  instruct- 
ively  filled  up  the  time,  and  gave  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  much  talent,  well  culti- 
vated. As  usual  a  number  of  the  gradu- 
ates were  excused  from  appearing. 

Eleven  young  men  and  one  young  wo- 
man were  sent  forth  as  Bachelors  in  Arts, 
eight  and  seven  respectively  in  Science, 
and  one  young  man  in  Letters.  Besides 
tliesc  literary  degrees,  thirty-six  young 
men  were  made  Bachelors  of  Law,  three 
of  Engineering,  and  two  more  Masters  of 
Engineering.  Robert  Henry  Brown,  for 
some  time  a  Tutor  in  the  University,  was 
made  a  Master  in  Science.  The  whole 
number  of  degrees  thus  conferred  was 
seventy.  W.  D.  Parker,  President-elect 
of  the  River  Falls  Normal  School,  and 
Samuel  Shaw,  Principal  of  the  High 
School  of  this  city,  received  the  deserved 
honor  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  "I-iewis  Prize,"  given  for  the  best 
Commencement  Exercise,  was  awarded 
to  Miss  Fannie  West,  of  Milwaukee.  In 
her  absence,  it  would  have  gone  we  Judge 
to  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Himtington,  of  Mar- 
shall, whose   oration    excelled    both  in 


matter  and  manner.  Some  perhaps  would 
have  awarded  it  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Frank,  of 
this  city,  or  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills, of  Lancaster, 
both  of  whom  spoke  remarkably  well. 
The  performances  generally  showed  care 
and  painstaking,  both  in  the  students  and 
their  teachers.  The  Essays  by  the  young 
ladies  drew  forth  many  flattering  compli- 
ments, and  the  delivery  was  uncommonly' 
good. 

Altogether,  the  day  was  one  to  be  re- 
membcrcd,  aud  marked  the  advancing 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  institu- 
tion. Regents,  President,  Faculty  and 
Students,  have  reason  to  take  courage,  and 
the  public  to  feel  renewed  satisfaction. 


A  SUGCjESTION  OB  TWO. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  feel  appre- 
hension lest  the  Institute  System  of  Wis- 
consin is  about  to  suffer  violent  change, 
we  will  say  that  no  such  change  is  con- 
templated. The  present  system  we  con- 
sider efficient  and  vigorous  and  do  not 
see  how  it  could  easily  be  bettered.  Other 
States  are  copying  after  it— a  fact  of 
which  we  can  be  justly  proud. 

The  men  who  constitute  the  chief  prac- 
tical support  of  our  system— the  Institute 
Conductors— we  believe  to  be  faithful, 
competent  and  successful  workers,  pos- 
sessing the  conddence  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  who  employ  them  and  of  the 
teachers  who  are  instructed  by  them. 

After  saying  all  this,  we  nevertheless 
believe  that  an  exclusive  policy  of  non- 
intercourse  with  other  people  woiikl  not 
be  good  for  even  a  nation  in  which  were 
centered  all  wisdom,  and  skill,  and  cul- 
ture, and  virtue.  Such  a  policy  is  de- 
structive of  the  very  things  it  would 
cherish.  Without  the  friction  of  inter- 
course  and  competition  wisdom  would 
degenerate  into  vanity,  skill  would  forget 
its  cunning  and  virtue  lose  its  lustre. 
Communication  is  the  very  life  of  culture, 
of  progress,  of  civilization. 

We  headed  a  brief  article  in  our  last 
issue  "A  Tour  of  Wise  Men,"  chiotly  be- 
cause of  the  wisdom  shown  by  these  men 
in  making  a  visit  of  inspection  among 
the    Normal     Schools    of    the    Eastern 
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States.  They  are  men  seeking  the  high- 
est welfare  of  the  schools  here  under 
their  charge.  They  were  wise  in  seeking 
.  to  find  elsewhere  possible  excellencies 
worthy  of  imitation,  improved  methods, 
new  or  enlarged  ideas,  higher  inspiration. 
The  same  spirit — of  wisdom,  we  believe— 
induced  the  Institute  Committee,  to  glad- 
ly avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
secure  for  a  brief  season  the  services  in 
our  own  State  of  a  distinguished  and 
successful  Institute  worker  from  the  East. 
The  design  was  to  supersede  nobody,  to 
change  nothing,  but  simply  to  give  ad. 
ditional -vigor  and  variety  to  a  work  that 
is  already  well  organized  and  successful. 
We- believe  New  England  can  learn  some- 
thing from  the  West,  but  with  equal 
depth  of  conviction  we  deprecate  the 
vain  notion  that  the  West  can  no  longer 
get  any  good  from  New  England. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  say  that 
it  did  not  surprise  us  to  learn  from  one 
of  the  Normal  School  Presidents  that  the 
most  striking,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
most  satisfactory,  work  and  results  wit- 
nessed during  his  tour,  were  in  the  To- 
ronto  Normal  School.  It  has  for  some 
time  been  our  publicly  expressed  convic- 
tion that  our  Canadian  neighbors  have 
quietly  wrought  out  a  system  of  public 
instruction  that  is  not  only  better  than 
ours,  but  the  best  on  this  continent. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  writer  of 
tliese  lines  that  he  may  be  able  to  per- 
sonally investigate  the  character  and 
working  of  this  sj-stem,  during  the  com- 
ing Fall, — and  that  not  merely  in  a  few 
cities,  but  in  the  country  neighborhoods 
of  at  least  one  Province. 


School  Money.— The  Income  of  the 
School  Fund,  amounting  to  $184,629.64, 
was  apportioned  on  the  15th  of  June,  on 
the  children  returned  for  the  school  year 
ending  August  81, 1874.  The  number  of 
children  drawing  money  was  450,304,  at 
41  cents  per  capita. 


Prof.  E.  8.  Carb,  formerly  of  our  Uni- 
versity,  has  been  nominated  for  State  Su- 
perintendent in  California. 


HOBMAL  SCHOOL  COXXENCfiXKJITH. 

The  year  Just  closed  has  been  one  of 
large  prosperity  with  the  three  Normal 
Schools.  They  have  been  filled  with 
zealous  students,  have  probably  done 
more  thorough  work  than  in  any  previous 
year,  have  Just  sent  fortli  for  the  first  time 
about  twenty-five  graduates  from  the  full 
four  years'  course,  and  have  conferred 
upon  somewhat  more  than  that  number 
"  certificates,"  evidencing  the  completion 
of  the  Elementary  Course  of  two  years. 
The  precise  number  receiving  Diplomas 
and  Certificates  at  each  school  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oshkosh — 8  diplomas,  12  certificates. 

Platteville— 0  diplomas,  12  certificates. 

Whitewater — 6  Diplomas,  9  certificates. 

We  personally  visited  and  examined 
the  Oshkosh  and  Platteville  schools  du- 
ring the  closing  week,  and  found  our  best 
expectations  fulfilled.  There  was  the 
same  admirable  order,  witnessed  and  des- 
cribed before,  the  same  air  of  neatness 
and  comfort  throughout  the  well-appoint- 
ed buildings.  The  graduating  classes 
were  in  the  main  composed  of  aelf-pos- 
sessed  and  sensible  young  men  and  wo- 
men, whoso  prompt  replies  under  exam- 
ination  evinced  good  instruction,  person- 
al industry,  and  the  tact  and  acquire, 
ments  that  will  win  success  in  the  school 
room.  There  were,  of  course,  exceptions. 
There  were  individuals  whom  no  train- 
ing could  make  passable  teachers^  nor 
even  fair  scholars.  The  poor  and  good 
are  mingled  in  all  graduating  classes. 
The  best  class  that  ever  graduated  from 
the  best  college  of  the  country,  probably 
had  some  "  wooden  "  men  in  its  number. 
It  is  not  from  these,  nor  again  from  the 
geniuses,  that  a  class  should  be  Judged: 
but  the  whole  should  be  taken,  into  ac- 
count when  a  Just  Judgment  is  desired. 

The  new  courses  of  instruction  of  two 
and  four  years  are  perhaps  yet  an  experi- 
ment, but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think 
them  less  of  an  improvement  than  when 
they  were  created  one  year  ago.  Full- 
ness of  time  must  test  tliem  as  it  must 
test  other  features  of  the  Normal  School 
system. 
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▲  DEFJBCTIVE  KTYMOLQGIT. 

It  is  a  groundless  etymological  refiue- 
ment  to  make  the  term  ^'  education  **  sig- 
nify literally  "  drawing  out  and  strength- 
ening'* of  mental  powers.  The  Latin 
educate  from  which  the  English  "educate" 
immediately  comes,  has  no  such  narrow 
and  technical  sense.  Its  primary  mean- 
ing  is  "  to  lead  forth"  from  childhood— 
as  we  say,  "  to  bring  up."  It  refers  not 
to  a  faculty  or  faculties,  but  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  whole.  The  temptation  to 
confine  its  meaning  to  the  mental  or  mor- 
al powers  may  be  great,  but  for  the  sake 
of  truth  it  ought  to  be  resisted.  Webster 
gives  as  one  of  the  definitions  of  "  edu- 
cate," "  to  lead  out  and  train  the  mental 
powers,"  but  this  is  either  merely  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  word  is  often 
popularly  used  in  this  sense,  or  a  gratui- 
tous assumption  that  it  is  the  etymological 
sense.  These  remarks  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  definition  used  by  one  of  the 
contributors  to  our  present  issue. 


GOBBBSPONDBNCE. 

Text  Books.— The  following  has  been 
received  by  the  State  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir :  In  my  experience  as  a  teacher, 
which  has  been  exclusively  in  district 
schools,  I  have  found  a  great  want  in  not 
being  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  difierent  text  books  for  the  different 
schools  I  have  been  engaged  in.  As  long  as 
the  present  usage  is  adhered  to  of  provid- 
ing  books  for  the  children,  so  long  will 
the  teacher  be  unable  to  supply  himself 
with  a  complete  set  of  books  that  might 
be  used  in  the  different  schools  he  is 
called  on  to  teach,  and  without  which  he 
cannot  do  his  full  duty. 

I  think  that  this  existing  evil  can  be 
done  away  with,  if  the  district  board  of 
each  school  district  were  to  furnish  the 
school,  out  of  the  school  money  that  may 
come  into  their  hands,  with  a  complete 
set  of  text  books  for  the  use  of  the  teach- 
er. If  you  could  aid,  that  this  emergency 
might  soon  be  remedied,  I  am  confident 
that  the  teachers  and  our  schools  through- 
out the  State*  would  thereby  be  greatly 

benefited..     Tours,     G.  H.  Eruschke. 
Applkton,  wis. 


An  intelligent  town  clerk,  writing  of 
the  selfishness  exhibited  by  some  parties 
in  trying  to  get  into  another  district,  to 
avoid  taxation,  remarks : 

»  ♦  ♦  I  for  one  should  favor  the 
township  system  as  the  best  means  for 
equal  taxation,  and  I  fully  accord  with 
the  article  in  the  last  November  number 
of  the  Journal:  "  What  the  Town  Sys- 
tem can  do  for  us ; "  but  very  few  here 
agree  with  me  on  account  of  pure  selfish- 
ness. I  might  say  more,  but  I  fear  this 
letter  is  already  too  long  now^,  therefore  I 
will  close. 


Another  one  says,  in  a  letter  received 
some  time  ago : 

Dear  Journal,— Yon  have  come  into  my 
hands  at  the  very  last  moment  of  official 
capacity  as  clerk  of  the  town  of  Suamico 
and  inadvertently  retained  a  few  days, — 
scarcely  long  enough  to  look  over  your 
pages  to  my  satisfaction ;  but  long  enough 
to  see  that  those  who  have  not  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  your  salutary  presence 
(if  justly  treated)  are  losing  very  much 
of  the  choice  teachings  of  experience  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  on  practi- 
cal education.  Not  so  much  for  our- 
selves as  for  our  children  do  we  hail  your 
presence.  You  are  much  improved  since 
last  we  saw  you.  Therefore  inclosed  is 
the  subscription  price  from  January,  ^75. 


A  County  Superintendent,  explaining 
the  small  list  obtained  at  the  Spring  Ex- 
amination, says:  "Times  are  so  very 
hard  and  money  so  scarce,  was  the  excuse 
offered,  but  I  think  the  Journal  is  con- 
stantly improving  and  every  number  bet- 
ter than  the  preceding  one.  Trusting 
that  you  get  better  encouragement  from 
other  sections  of  the  state,  I  am,  etc." 


The  writer  of  **  Too  Many  Cooks,"  etc., 
wishes  us  to  correct  an  inadvertance  as  to 
Ponce  de  Leon  (p.  282).  It  was  Do  Soto 
who  was  buried  in  the  Mississippi,  and 
he  would  say  instead,  of  De  Leon,  that 
'^  he  had  to  abandon  his  fruitless  search, 
and  afterwards  die  by  an  Indian  javelin, 
thus  proving  the  vanity,"  etc. 
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Wb  hope  our  friends  will  continue  to 
«end  in  their  questions  for  answer  or  dis- 
cussion, and  submit  the  following: 

Eds.  Journal — Slr%:  The  conditions, 
according  to  Webster,  for  the  sound  of 
-the  letter  o  as  heard  in  the  word  form^ 
are,  that  it  has  this  sound  when  it  occurs 
before  r  in  a  monosyllable,  or  in  an  ac- 
cented syllable  when  iioi  followed  by  a 
Vowel  or  another  r,  and  in  the  derivations 
of  such  words. 

Nothing  is  said  about  exceptions.  Now, 
in  some  of  the  derivatives  of  abhor,  as 
abhorrible,  abhorrent,  &c.,  words  which 
seem  to  conform  to  the  conditions  named 
above,  the  regular  short  sound  of  <?  is 
given.  Can  any  reasons  be  given  for  this 
irregularity  ? 

In  a  synopsis  of  the  principles  of  pro- 
nunciation, as  made  out  by  one  of  the 
most  thorough  orthccpists  in  the  State, 
the  same  conditions  are  ascribed  to  the 
letter  a  as  heard  iu  the  word  cart^  as  tliose 
ascribed  to  0  in  the  word  terge^  i  in  the 
word  mirth,  &c. 

Is  there  any  authority  for  saying  that 
Buch  conditions  belong  to  that  sound  of 

af  W.  J.  Brieu. 

Bjliuboo,  Wi8. 


INSTITLTE  WORK— 1875. 

neetlnfr  of  Condocton. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  Institute 
Conductors  will  be  held  at  Eau  Claire, 
July  26-28,  1875,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Robert  Graham. 

PUOGRAMME. 

Momliy,  Jtdy  2Qth,  1875. 
A.M. 

9  to  10.    Reports  —  Messrs.    McGregor, 
Thayer,  Viebahn. 

10  ton.  Language  j^:g|P-.A^^;Nor.h 

11  to  12.  Class  Exercise— Civil    Govern- 

ment, with  plan  of  study — G. 
S.  Albee. 


P.M. 
2  to  3. 


3  to  4. 


A.M. 
9  to  10. 


Tn49day,  July  27^^. 


Reports  —  Messrs.     Salisbury, 
Terry  and  Hutton. 

10  to  11.    History— Class  Exercise,  with 

plan  of  teaching — A.   Salis- 
bury. 

11  to  12.    Geography  —  Class  ,  Exercise, 

with  detailed  plan  of  leach- 
ing— C.  E.  Viebahn. 


School  Organization — Paper  by 
M.  Kirwan,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion. 

Health  of  Pupils— Paper— O.  A. 
Wright. 

Discussion. 


P.M. 
2  to  3. 


3  to  4. 

A.M. 
9  to  10. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 


P.M. 
2  to  3. 


School     Management — D.    Mc- 
Gregor and  I.  N.  Stewart. 
Discussion. 

Manners    and     Morals — G.    S. 
Albee. 
Wednesday,  July  2Sth. 

Reports — Barns,      Beck     and 

Graham. 
Natural    Science     in     Mixed 

Schools — Professor  Beck. 
Reading  —  Institute  Exercise, 

with  plan  of    teaching— R. 

Graham. 


3  to  4. 


Consideration  of  Institute-work 
for  1875.  1.  Normal.  2.  Short. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
The  above  programme  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Graham,  at  our  request. 
Edward  Searing, 
Superintendent  PuUie  Instruction. 
W.  H.  Chakdler, 
Wm.  E.  Smith, 
Committee  on  Institute*. 


WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Twenty-Third  Annnal  8«s9lon,  to  be  held  at  £•■ 
Claire,  Jnly  28th-80th,  1875. 

PROGRAMME. 
Wednesday  Etenlng,  Jtdy  28. 
8.00.  Introductory  Exercises. 

Lecture — Architecture — Pres.  John 
Bascom,  LL.  D.,  Madison. 
Thursday  Morning,  July  29. 
9.00.  Opening  Exercises. 
9.15.  President's  Address—J.  Q.  Emer}-, 

Fort  Atkinson. 
9.35.  Business. 

9.50.  Paper— Methods  of  Teaching  Pri- 
mary Reading— J^B.  Thayer,  Me- 
nominee. 
General  discussion  of  the  same. 
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10.80.  Recess. 

10.40.  Essay— The  ComingTeacher—Misa 

Helen  M.  BiDgham,  Monroe. 
11.00.  Paper— Teachers*  Examinations  and 
State  Certificates— A.  F.  North, 
Pewaukee. 
General  discussion  of  the  same. 
Thursdfiy  Afternoon. 
2.00.  Business. 
2.15.  Paper — Sewing  —  Hosea  Barus, 

Manitowoc. 
2.35.  Paper — Function  of  the  Normal 
School — Pres.OIiverArey,  White- 
water. 
General  discussion  of  the  same. 

3.15.  Essay — Are  we  Savage  or  Civilized  ? 

— Miss  M.  A.  Wadsworth,  Fond 

du  Lac. 
3.85.  Recess. 
8.45.  Paper— A  State  System  of  Educa- 

cation— S.  RWinchell,  Milw»kee. 
General  discussion  of  the  same. 
4.25.  Educational    Intelligence — Short 

Speeches. 

Thursday  Evening, 
8.00.  Lecture— Hon.  John    H.  French, 

LL.  D.,  Vermont. 

Friday  Morning^  July  30. 
9.00.  Opening  Exercises. 
9.10.  Business. 
9.20.  Paper— Educational  Backbone— E. 

B.  Wood,  Oshkosh. 
9.40.  Paper— Drawing— Wm.  E.  Ander- 
son, Waukesha. 
10.00.  Reading— Selections— Miss  A.   R. 

Luse,  Albion. 
10.25.  Recess. 

10.35.  Paper— The  Distirict  School  Curri- 
culum— Albert  Salisbury,  White- 
water. 
General  discussion  of  the  preced- 
ing topics. 
11.25.  Report  of  Committee  on  Teachers' 
Institutes — Messrs.  D.  McGregor, 
W.  H.  Chandler,  J.  H.  Terry. 
Consideration  of  the  same. 
Friday  Afternoon. 
2.00.  Business. 

2.16.  The  Student's  Hope— Prof.  E.  H. 

Merrill,  Ripon. 
2.35.  Essay— Can  we  do  it  ?— Miss  Martha 
Kidder,  Oshkosh. 


2.55.  Paper— A  State  School  Tax — James 
MacAlister,  Milwaukee. 
General  discussion  of  the  same, 
3.85.  Recess^ 

3.45.  Paper — A  State  Library  [System- 
Hon.  Edward  Searhij^s  lladison. 
General  discussion  of  llie  same, 
4.30.  Reports  of  Committt^e.s. 
5.00.  Election  of  Officers. 

Friday  Fcening^ 
8.00.  Lecture — Language     Study— Itii 
means  and  its  eiu!— Hoil  J,  L. 
Pickard,  Chicago. 
Railway  and  Hotel  Spk<  [  \  l  Hates.— 
The  West  Wisconsin  Railwiiy  will  sell  re- 
turn tickets  at  one-fifth  regular  rates  lo 
those  who  pay  full  fare  in  coming'.    The 
C.  &  N.  W.,  the  C,  Mil.  &  St.  R  Rail  ways, 
and  the  Keokuk  Northern  Line  Packet 
Co.,  will  sell  return  tickets  at  one-third 
regular  rates.    The  G.  B.  &  M.  R^y,  will 
sell  excursion  tickets  to  McrriUan  and 
return.    The  Wis.  Valley  IVy  will  sell 
tickets  at  half  fare  to  teachers  on  proseD- 
tation  of  their  certificates. 

Return  tickets  on  C.  &  N.  W,  H'y,  good 
until  August  6;  on  C,  M.  ^  St.  P.  until 
August  10;  on  Mississippi  steamers  until 
August?;  on  West  Wisconsin  iintU  afler 
Minneapolis  meeting. 

The  Eau  Claire  House  and  the  Pi'abody 
House  will  each  cntertaiav  nt  $\M  per 
day. 

The  ladies  will  be  entertained  free  by 
the  citizens  of  Eau  Claire. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Fort  Alkhison, 

President 
B.  M.  REYNOLnii.  La  Crosse, 

Ch^n  Ex,  Cum. 
A.  J.  HuTTON,  Ean  riaire. 
Sec^ela^v^ 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  A!4!s(lCiATI0>. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meetlnu;  of  the  Xii 
tional  Educational  Assochition  will  be 
held  in  Minneapolis,  Minno.^nta^  on  Tues. 
da}",  Wednesday  and  Thursday^  the  3d, 
4th  and  5th  days  of  August,  1875.  The 
meetings  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  hotelr^  and  res- 
idences. The  Sections  will  meet  in  ad- 
joining rooms. 
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The  meetings  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion  will  bo  held  on  the  mornings  and 
evenings  of  each  day.  The  several  Sec- 
tions will  hold  their  meetings  in  the  af- 
ternoons. 

6ENEKAL  SESSION. 

Lectures  and  discussions  are  expected 
from  the  following  persons : 

D.  C.  Oilman,  President  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  B, 
Angell,  President  University  of  Michi- 
gan ;  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Washington,  D.  G. ; 
Duane  Doty,  Superintendent  Public 
Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  A.  P.  Mar- 
ble, Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. ;  Leon  Trousdale,  State  Su- 
perintendent Public  Instruction,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn,;  W.  F.  Phelps,  President 
State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. ;  Dr. 
J.  W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Wis.;  Miss  Grace 
C.  Bibb,  City  Normal  School,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Wm.  W.  Folwell,  President  State 
University,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Lewis 
Fclmeri,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  at  the 
University  of  Klausenberg,  Austria;  H. 
A.  M.  Anderson,  Superintendent  Public 
Instruction,  Frankfort,  Ey. ;  J.  B.  Mer- 
win,  of  St.  Louis.  The  subjects  of  Agri- 
culture and  Polytechnic  Instruction, 
Country  School?,  Health  in  the  School 
Boom,  School  Record  Books,  Course  of 
Study  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges, 
German  Pedagogy,  Education  in  the 
Southern  States,  Centennial  Anniversary, 
Caste  in  Education,  State  School  Laws, 
etc.,  will  be  discussed. 

DEPARTMENT  OK  niOHBB  IK8TRU0TI0N. 

1.  Hdttion  of  the  State  to  Higher  Edu- 
cation.— Frot  W.  Leroy  Brown,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 

2.  The  Military  Sciences  in  CoUeges  and 
Universities, — Lieut.  A.  D.  Schenck,  U.  S. 
A.,  Iowa  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

3.  The  Bdaiion  and  Duties  of  Educators 
to  Crime.— Rqy.  J.  B.  Bittlnger,  D.  D., 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Reform  Association, 
Sewickly,  Pa. 

4.  President  D.  C.  Gilman  is  expected 
to  speak  on  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore. 

Officebs  of  THIS  Depaktmekt.— Prcs- 
jdent,  George  P.  Hays,  President  Wash- 


ington and  Jefferson  College,  Pa. ;  Vice 
President,  President  I.  W.  Andrews,  of 
Marietta;  Secretary,  Prof.  C.  S.  Venable, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

DEPARTMEST  of  NORUAL  BCHOOIiS. 

1.  Progress  and  Rrform  through  Iformal 
Schools,— ^of.  G.  P.  Beard,  State  Normal 
School  at  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

2.  The  Professional  Training  of  Teaeh- 
er*.— Miss  Delia  A.Lathrop,  City  Normal 
School  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

8.  Eelatian  of  the  Natural  Sciences  to  the 
Profession  of  Teaehing,—Bjepori  to  be  pre- 
sented by  a  special  committee  appointed 
at  Detroit,  1874;  James  Johonnot,  chair- 
man, of  tlie  State  Normal  School  at  War- 
rensburg,  Mo. 

4.  A  Course  of  Professional  Instrudian. 
— Report  by  a  special  committee  appoint- 
ed at  Detroit,  1874,  Prof.  C.  F.  R  Bellows, 
chairman ;  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich. 

Officers  of  this  Departickht. — 
President,  J.  C.  Greenough,  Slate  Normal 
School  of  Rhode  Island ;  Vice  President, 
W.  A.  Jones,  State  Normal  School  of  In- 
diana;  Secretary,  C.  F.  R  Bellows,  Mich. 
departmeut  of  beperiktendbncb. 

Officers  of  this  Department.— 
President,  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Vice  President,  A.  Abcrnethy,  Iowa;  Sec- 
retary, R.  W.  Stephenson,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
department  of  klbmentart  schools. 

1.  Language  Teachingyits  Importance  and 
its  Methods,— H,  F.  Harrington,  Superin- 
tendent  Public  Schools,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

2.  What  SliaU  we  Do  wUh  the  Boyst— 
J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  Public 
Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

8.  ''The  BeUUions  and  Duty  cf  the 
Teacher  towards  the  Rrforms  of  the  Day,''— 
Miss  Frances  £.  Willard,  late  Dean  of 
the  Woman^s  College  atEvanston. 

Officers  of  this  Department. — 
President,  Prof.  Alfred  Kirk,  Chicago, 
111.;  Vice  President,  Miss  Hattie  Keeler, 
Cleveland ;  Secretary,  Miss  Lucy  J.  Malt- 
by,  of  Missouri. 

accommodations. 

Private  hospitalities  will  be  furnished 
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to  all  who  desire  them,  and  who  give  no- 
tice at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
Prof.  O.  V.  Towsley,  Superintendent  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  following  hotels  will  accommodate 
memlMra  of  the  Association  at  reduced 
rates:  First  19'mtional  Hotel  and  Commer- 
cial Hotel,  $1.25  per  day. 

BTEAMBOAtV. 

The  Keokuk  Northern  Line  of  Steam- 
boats will  return  all  members  free,  meals 
excepted,  who  pay  full  fare  to  St.  Paul, 
meals  included,  on  7)resentation  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  membership,  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  to  the  clerk 
of  the  steamer,  in  St.  Paul.  This  ar- 
rangement  holds  good  for  all  points  be- 
tween  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  Members 
should  purchase  excursion  or  round  trip 
tickets  to  Minneapolis  from  St.  Paul  on 
the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R  R.,  price 
50  cents. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Chicago  &  St.  Paul  Railway  (ex- 
tending  A-om  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to 
St  Paul  and  Minneapolis,)  will  return  all 
delegates  at  one-fifth  of  the  regular  fare, 
on  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  Associa- 
tion that  tliey  hare  attended  the  same 
and  paid  full  fare  over  that  road  in  going 
thereto. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  vta 
the  West  Wisconsin  Railway,  will  also 
return  delegates  at  one-fifth  fare  on  same 
conditions  as  given  above. 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  President, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SuMHER  Class  in  Natural  History. 
— ^The  Scientific  Association  of  Peoria, 
has  arranged  for  a  School  for  the  study 
of  Botany  and  Zoology,  to  be  held  in  Pe- 
oria, commencing  on  the  fifth  day  of  July 
next,  and  continuing  four  weeks.  The 
object  of  the  School  is  to  give  to  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  desire  to  s'tudy  these 
branches  an  opportunity  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  of  some  of  the  best  special- 
ists in  the  country.  It  will  be  to  impart 
methods  of  study  which  will  assist  stu- 
dents to  pursue  their  own  investigations 
in  science,  in  an  independent  and  more 
satisfactory  manner;  to  enable  them  to 


systematize  the  results  of  their  labor;  to 
so  instruct  them  that  they  will  be  better 
able  to  helo  themselves  in  their  future 
studies.  The  class  will  be  composed 
largely  of  those  who  have  only  such  gen- 
era] knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  pro- 
pose to  study,  as  is  gained  from  text  books 
and  miscellaneous  reading.  The  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  by  lectures,  and  by 
work  in  the  laboratory  and  field.  Pro- 
fessors Wilder  and  Comstock,  of  Cornell 
University,  are  already  engaged,  and  Prof. 
Wood,  the  eminent  botanist 

Persons  desiring  to  become  members 
of  the  School,  or  to  know  more  definitely 
concerning  it,  are  requested  to  address  S. 
H.  White,  corresponding  secretarj-  of  the 
asociation,  at  Peoria,  Illinois. 


The  Meetings— of  Institute  Conduc- 
tors and  of  our  Association  at  Eau  Claire* 
and  of  the  National  Association,  at  St. 
Paul,  will  interest  all  our  readers.  The 
Programmes  of  Exercises  will  furnish 
food  for  thought  even  to  those  who  can 
attend  none  of  them. 


Several  typographical  errors  appear 
in  the  address  of  the  Junior  editor  of  this 
Journal  presented  at  the  opening  of  the 
Madison  Free  Library,  and  elsewhere 
printed  in  this  issue.  Being  absent  he  was 
unable  to  correct  in  the  proof  the  errors  that 
had  easily  and  numerously  slipped  into 
the  original  newspaper  report,  which  the 
Journal  compositors  copied.  If  the 
reader  feels  inclined  to  verbal  criticism 
we  beg  to  assure  him  that  he  should  read 
"  planters  of  trees "  for  *'  planting  of 
trees;'*  "one  labor"  for  "our  labor;" 
"  founders  of  schools,"  for  "  founder  of 
schools;"  " a  humbler,"  for  "  a  humble ;" 
"permanence,"  for  "prominence." 


The  following  paragraph,  of  general 
interest  to  both  teachers  and  parents,  we 
find  in  a  recent  Chicago  daily : 

"  In  a  case  where  a  teacher  punished  a 
boy  for  throwing  stones  at  a  teamster, 
while  on  his  way  home  from  school,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Maine  has  decided 
that  either  a  teacher  or  parent  may  cor- 
rect  a  child  for  misconduct  on   tho  way 
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between  home  and  school.  In  school  the 
teacher's  authority  is  absolute;  at  home 
the  parent's;  to  and  from  school  the  jur- 
isdiction is  concurrent.  Both  teacher 
fciod  parent  must  keep  punishment  within 
reasonable  limits  as  to  severity." 


Palmyra.— The  Enterprise  speaks  high- 
ly of  the  labors  of  A.  IL  Porter,  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  during  the  past 
year.  Prest.  Arey,  from  Whitewater, 
lectured  lately  we  see,  and  with  accept- 
ance to  the  Palmyrans,  on  his  educational 
trip  to  the  east.  **  In  conclusion  he  stated 
that  the  East  had  all  the  machinery  for 
the  complete  and  satisfactory  workiog  of 
school  system,  but  as  compared  with  the 
West,  it  lacked  energy  and  zeal  possessed 
by  the  younger,  fresher  West." 


President  White,  of  Cornell,  says  that 
he  knows  but  of  one  single  instance  among 
tiic  young  ladies  at  the  university  of  ina- 
bility to  keep  up  with  the  class.  He  ob- 
s<?rve8  that  as  a  rule  they  average  about 
10  per  cent,  better  on  the  examination  pa- 
pers than  do  the  young  men;  that  they 
have  raised  the  average  of  conscience 
and  manliness  and  decency  more  than  10 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  young  woman  who 
took  a  degree  at  the  last  commencement 
stood  easily  among  the  first  fifteen  in  a 
cflass  of  a  hundred. 


We  are  glad  to  observe  that  free  text- 
books are  surely  winning  their  way  to 
popular  favor  and  general  adoption.  We 
ftOG  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
cUy  of  Brooklyn  have  voted  to  introduce 
into  that  city  "  the  plan  which  has  work- 
ed good  results  in  other  cities,  to  make 
nil  the  school  books  free,  and  a  part  of 
the  school  property."  We  believe  that 
if  this  rule  will  work  in  cities,  it  will 
work  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  villages 
imd  rural  townships. 

Fourth  Normal  School.— It  will  be 
seen  by  the  advertisement  on  the  second 
]mge  of  the  cover,  that  River  Falls  wheels 
into  line  with  her  three  sisters,  in  Septem- 
her.  President  Parker  is  about  removing 
un  to  the  field  with  his  family,  and  thus 


will  be  early  on  the  ground.  Wc  bespeak 
for  the  school  great  success  and  useful- 
ness, and  know  n Hit  it  will  be  enthusias- 
tically welcrtijK'd  by  the  intelligent  and 
progressive  population  of  the  Sr.  Croix 
Valley. 


Pierce  Co. — Thn  teacher?  of  this  county 
held  an  AssiKialion,  at  Ellsworth,  under 
Supt.  Reed,  June  It),  and  will  have  ati^ 
other  September  1. 


BOOK  HOXrCES,   ETC. 

Manual  op  Exolisu  HtiETonrc,  Bv  A. 
D.  HEPBiim,  Professor  in  Davids  on 
College,  N.  C.  Wilsnn,  Hinkle  ifc  Co., 
Cincinnati  and  New  York.  (See  adver- 
tisement on  coverj 

Co wper  say  s  so  m  e w  here  h  c  h  ad  thought 
of  pretty  mueh  all  tiic  rhetoric ians  had  to 
say.  But  then  every  one  has  not  the  ge^ 
nius  of  a  Cowper.  Professor  Davidson 
has  presented  the  principles  of  the  sub* 
ject  in  a  happy  and  lucid  way,  and  has 
judiciously  left  out  all  extraneous  maltif. 
He  has  also  brought  to  bear  some  light 
shed  by  recent  writers  of  celebrity.  "We 
do  not  remember  any  book  on  the  aubjeci 
so  compact  and  convenient  for  the  scholar. 
It  is  large  enough  we  judge  even  for  the 
college,  with  its  present  mulUUidlnou^ 
studies.  Modern  teaching  makes  more  of 
practice  and  les;i  of  precept  in  the  art  of 
composition  than  used  to  be  the  case. 
The  title  of  ihtj  book  strikes  us  oddly. 
There  is  of  course  an  English  Grammar^ 
but  is  there  anythiisg  peculiar  in  English 
Rlietoric  ? 

Colton'8  New  IxTnoiit  <  TtntY  Gkoora- 
PHY. — New  Vi>ikT  SlK'ldon  vt  Co. 
Price  90  cents. 

We  have  rictlvcd  ^i  copy  »t'  f^  'Jew  edi 
lion  of  this  excel  lent  liille  geography 
The  first  part,  ''  Development  Lessons,** 
occupying  10  pagc?^,  is  a  I'^Ppy  presenti*- 
tion  of  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  and 
without  something  of  the  kind^  mtmj 
children, 'strange  as  it  may  ^ecni,  really 
do  not  know  whether  the  book  if«  Jelling: 
about  this  world  or  some  other ;  or  if  they 
find  out  so  much  as  that,  tbey  still  are 
uncertain  wjiether  they  live  on  the  out- 
side or  inside  of  the  world.    The  maps 
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are  new  and  clear,  the  illustrations  in 
good  taste,  and  the  letter  press  well  suit- 
ed to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  ordinary 
school  children.  See  advertisement,  next 
page. 

General  Kules  fob  Punctuation,  and 
for  the  use  of  Capital  Letters.  By  Prof. 
A.  8.  HiLii  of  Harvard  College.  Cam- 
bridge :  Chas.  W.  Sever.  25  cents  by 
mail. 

This  little  pamphlet  gives  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  punctuation,  and  a  few  simple 
rules,  which,  however,  cover  the  whole 
ground.  Proof  readers  (good  authorities) 
approve  it,  and  it  is  meeting  with  a  ready 
sale.  Though  it  may  seem  otherwise  the 
subject  is  really  of  cerious  importance  to 
every  one  having  occasion  for  any  ex- 
tended use  of  the  pen,  as  writer  or  corres- 
pondent. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  ibr  July  pre- 
sents the  following  unusually  attractive 
bill  of  fare :  Pasing  th e Cataract  of  theNile, 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner;  Identity,  by 
T.  B.  Aldrich ;  Broke  Jail,  by  D.  H.  tfohn- 
son ;  Sonnets  from  over  the  Sea,  I.  Eng- 
lish Border;  II,  On  being  asked  for  an 
Autospraph  in  Venice,  by  James  Russell 
Lowell;  Lightning  and  Lightning-Rods, 
by  John  Trowbridee ;  Fancies  of  Spray 
and  Peta;  II,  Ferns";  II,  Moss;  III,  A 
Tuberose,  by  Edgar  Fawcett;  Social  As- 

Sects  of  the  German  Romantic  School, 
y  Hjalmar  E^jorth  Boyesen;  Roderick 
Hudson;  VII,  Saint  Cecilia's,  by  Henry 
James,  Jr.;  The  Russians  in  the  East,  by 
George  M.  Towle ;  On  Re-Reading  Ten- 
nyson's Princess,  by  Christopher  P. 
Cranch;  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  by 
Horace  E.  Scudder;  Wakine,  by  Prances 
Anne  Eemble ;  Washington  in  Cambridge, 
by  Alexander  McEenzie;  An  Obsolete 
Fine  Gentleman  by  W.  D.  Howells;  Re- 
cent Literature,  a  choice  variety;  Art, 
Dubufe's  Painting  of  the  Prodigal  Son ; 
The  Boston  Society  of  Architects'  Exhi- 
tion;  and  Education*-The  Woman's  Ed- 
ucational Movement  in  England. 

The  International  Review. — The 
July  number  is  a  rare  treat.  It  contains 
a  valuable  paper  by  Walter  Besant,  of 
London,  on  "  The  Survey  of  Palestine ;" 
and  criticisms  of  Schliemann's  "Troy," 
and  Smith's  **  Assyrian  Discoveries ;"  an 
analytical  examination  of  John  Stuart 
Mill's  religious  views,  by  Noah  Porter;  a 
review  of  **  Freeman's  Works"  by  Presi- 
dent Coppce,  of  Pennsylvania;  "French 


Literature  under  the  First  Empire,"  by 
the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Roumanian 
Princess  Dora  d'Istria ;  an  authentic  and 
fresh  paper  on  "  India  in  some  of  its  So- 
cial and  Political  Aspects,"  by  A.  Phil- 
lips, Esq.,  Barrister,  Calcutta,  India,  show- 
ing the  hypothetical  weakness  of  England 
by  reason  of  her  colonies ;  and  an  article 
on  "  Deaf-Mutlsm,"  by  Dr.  Gallaudet,  the 
well-known  Washington  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes. 

LipPiNCOTT'B  Magazine. — ^The  July 
number,  beginning  the  sixteenth  volume 
of  Lippincott's,  is  really  a  gem.  It  pos- 
sesses the  usual  characteristics  of  this 
delightful  periodical,  and  has  for  its  own 
share  a  very  choice  variety  of  entertain- 
ing reading.  "  *  May '  in  June,"  the  illus- 
trated paper  of  the  number,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation,  accommodations, 
and  general  attractions  of  Cape  May,  the 
popular  sea-shore  summer  resort  of  the 
fashionable  society  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  This  article  is  followed 
by  an  appetizing  variety  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence. The  literary  criticism  is  mark- 
ed with  the  usual  ability  and  candor,  and 
altogether  the  new  volume  opens  with  an 
air  of  freshness,  vitality,  and  prosperity. 
For  sale  by  all  periodical  dealers,  35  cents 
per  number;  f4.00  per  year.  Specimen 
number,  with  premium  list,  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  20  cents.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
publishers,  715  and  717  Market  street, 
Philadelphia. 


NEW  BOOKS 

For  Grammar  Schools  and 
Academies. 

Bjr  C  -L,.  HOXZE:. 

First  Lessons  in  Physiology, 

193  pp.  and  over  40  EngraTings.    Price  $1.00. 

First  Lessons  in  Nat.  Philos'y 

175  pp.  tbirty-nine  Engravings.   Price  00  cts. 

Tbe  only  Elementary  worlds  of  the  kind  written 
specially  for  tbe  Upper  Grades  of  our  Common 
Schools.  Price  for  Introduction  or  Examination, 
60  cents. 

THE  CENTRAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

St.  I«oals«  IVIo. 


[1] 

IW  TEXT-BflflK  FOI M 

Prof.  Edward  Olney's  Arithmetics. 

THE  WHOU  tain  WILL  K  n  thke  ums. 

1st.    THE  PICTORIAL  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.    Price  85  cts. 

2d^    THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.    Price  85  cts. 

VuhiiotiMttKert.  U'yDiA(rJri|jr  all  that  is  uflually  embraced  in  our  Practical  ArithmeUcs.  These 
l>ooh:9  aru  on  [in  t^ntlrelv  ni^w  udU  arigloal  plan,  and  are  copiously  Illustrated. 

3d.    THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC,    (^^v^^-),        ^         ,  ,         ,   ,„  , 

ThH  urnt  two  buoitii  uf  tbe  ^^ritrii  (Which  are  quite  sufficient  for  a  cotaimon-school  course)  will  be 
publa^bt'd  in  Juno. 

Tbe  vvoTiderfiil  ^^uc-esw  of  Vr<\\.  Olney^s  Algebras,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Calculus  hare 
led  iho  educaiional  public  to  isxpect  something  unusually  attractive  in  his  new  series  of  Arithmetics, 
and  In  this  Uiey  wUl  riot  b^  diHi^jpotnted. 

Then  is  gcarcHy  a  VolUfjt  or  Normal  School  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  using  some  of  Prof. 
OlnfYs  ttuxthimatkai  bt><ik». 

THBtlL  Slier  £!§««  HJi!!  BEBN  RIARVEIiOUfi. 

A  nainple  t^et  4>r  Olntiy'!^  Fritnary,  and  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  for  examination, will  be  sent  to  any 
Teacher  on  rectiJpt  of  5^>  cimt;*.  which  will  just  about  pay  the  postage. 


2€l. 

Olney's  Introduction  to  Algebra. 

Ths  btst  book  JGT  B^glnii^r*  ^ver  published.    One  vol.  12mo,  tinted  paper,  $1.00. 

3d. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  History  of  the 

United  States. 

For  Cxraded  and  PrlvtLtt!*  hi^lic^ol^.  The  most  copiously  illustrated  School  History  ever  published* 
Pricis  $  1.145.  

Shaw's  New  History  of  ^ng^lish  and  American 

Literature. 

Prtfpured  ftir  Sc-linol-rcNifni  il^i:  by  Prof.  TBUMAN  J.  BACKUS,  of  Vassar  Female  College.  In  large, 
clear  typ«  *    P  rk'^  $  l .  50- 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and 
Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  br  I'l- of  Benj  .  X ,  II  abtin,  N.  Y.  University.  (To  accompany  the  New  Hlstorj'.)  Price 
$l.Ba»  

0th. 

Hooker's  New  Physiology. 

Kevli!t^d  and  corrected  by  fntL  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  Elegantly  lUu*- 
tratvd  Had  primed  on  Unied  paper.    Price  $l.ti0. 

ATreatise  on  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 

By  rmf,  C.  F,  IL  hmXQWS,  o:  Michigan  State  Normal  School.    Price  $1.50. 

7th. 

Colton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  ii. miii^.  Preliminary  Development  Lessons  have  just  been  added  to  Uie 
New  Intruduetiiry  Gooffjajjhv.  These  books  are  simple^  practical,  and  comprehenslw.  A  striting 
featui-e  in  the  ma^jsj,  of  ivhkMi  ilicrii  are  three  full  sets:  Study,  Railroady  and  Reference. 

We  have  recently  piifi  ha^'^d  Dr.  Wayland's  **Jforal  Science,^^  **Political  Economy,^^  and  ^^Tntel- 
Ucitiiil  r/iiimnpfiur  ftisnlir,  J i^Tii-phB.nveu' 8  "Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy"  and  President 
noiikiniti  "MorjLlSclunpjf,"  c^fiTsample  copies  sent  free  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half-price, 
^lind  for  our  fnll  catftlftgueof  TiKt  books. 
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^         THE  OPEN  DOOB-I. 

BY  REV.  CHA8.  CAVERNO,  LOMBARD,  ILL. 

[Address  dolivored  before  the  Plattevlllc  Normal 
School,  June  2S,  1875.] 

I  assume  an  audience  of  young  peo- 
ple— scholars  of  both  sexes — youog  peo- 
pic  somewhere  in  their  development,  at 
such  a  stage  that  it  is  not  an  impertinence 
for  me  to  talk  to  and  with  them,  about 
the  outlook  before  them.  I  have  in  view 
such  young  men  and  women  as  have 
gone  out  from  this  institution  in  tliesc 
later  years — ^such  as  now  go  out — such  as 
are  to  go  out  some  future  day — such,  too, 
'  as  usually  gather  at  these  anniversary  ex- 
ercises from  the  country  round  about, 
whose  sympathies  are  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  what  is  wrought  out  on  this  founda- 
tion, and  who  come  that  perhaps  out  of 
the  exercises  of  this  occasion  they  may 
meet  something  that  shall  be  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  guide  to  tlieir  life.  Those 
who  have  yet  longer  time  to  remain  here 
must  bear  in  mind  that  no  direction  of 
mine  is  to  interfere  with  the  prescribed 
curriculum  of  this  institution.  Your 
first,  and  most  likely  your  only  wisdom 
is  to  conquer  that  as  it  is  brought  before 
you  by  your  authorized  guides.  If  there 
shall  be  anything  revealed,  in  wnat  I  may 
say,  to  any  one  outside  these  classes  spec- 
ified, I  know  of  no  legal  prohibition 
against  his  appropriation  of  it. 

I  was  once  a  teacher.    In  looking  over 
what  I  have  prepared  for  this  occasion,  I 


have  been  impressed  that  that  fact  is  ap^ 
parent  from  what  I  say  and  the  method 
in  which  I  put  it.  Certain  old  proverbs 
rush  to  my  mind :  '*  Once  a  teacher  al- 
ways a  teacher."  *'  It  is  hard  to  teach  an 
old  dog  new  tricks." 

"  Yoa  may  break  yon  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you 

will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  It  still.'' 

A  tcacher^s  inspiration  runs  not  only  to 
have  particular  subjects  to  elaborate,  but 
to  work  them  out  for  particular  minds. 

It  is  lung  years  since  I  laid  aside  the 
technical  business  of  teaching.  Yet  I 
perceive  that  its  impress  is  upon  mc  still. 
I  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for  this  ap- 
parent influence.  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  If  one  speaks  at  all,  is  it  not 
well  to  have  in  view  not  only  particular 
subjects  on  which  to  speak,  but  also  par- 
ticular minds  or  classes  of  mind  before 
which  to  elaborate  them? 

The  exercises  of  this  w*eek  in  this  in- 
stitution are  a  declaration  of  some  of  the 
ultimate  results  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. The  measure  of  the  discipline  and 
acquirement  exhibited  here  is  the  extent 
to  which  society  as  an  organized  body 
feels  bound  to  carry  the  education  of  its 
youth.  With  the  opportunity  to  master 
the  full  curriculum  of  this  institution 
given  to  young  men  and  women,  society 
then  proclaims  its  release  from  further 
responsibility  for  their  education.  The 
significance  of  a  graduation  is  not  that 
education  is  then  and  there  completed, 
but  that  from  that  point  education  is  re- 


Wiscoftsin  yourfial  of  jEdticattofi. 


.  manded  to  the  scholar's  own  personal  di- 
rection.   I  take  the  outside,  the  free  point 
<  pf  observation  this  evening.    I  want  to 
'  direct  attention  in  some  measure  and  in 
some  ways  to  the  boundless  wealtli  of 
opportunity  there  is  before  every    one 
with  scholarly  inclinations. 
' ..    An  expression  from  the  pen  of  the  Ex- 
'  lie  of  Patmos  is  suggestive  of  a  truth 
^  which   I    wish  to  expand :      "  BehM  I 
,  Hi  btfore  you  an  open  door,'^  What  a  door 
is  open  to  our  disciplined  youth  for  their 
.development! 

There  is  an  open  door  to  something 

TO  KNOW. 

The  labor  of  our  youth  in  school  is 
largely  disciplinary.    Its  object  is  not  to 

.  filll  the  mind  with  knowledge,  but  to 
train  and  temper  it,  to  develop  its  ath- 
letism,  so  that  when  its  due  time  comes, 

V  it  may  go  forth  in  healthy  vigor  to  make 
its  conquests  in  the  unappropriated  realm 
that  lies  before  it.  Now,  young  men  and 
women,  the  whole  world  of  knowledge 
lies  open  before  you ;  and  you  arc  invited 
to  enter,  conquer  and  appropriate  to  your- 
selves whatever  you  can  from  every  quar- 
ter. If  what  you  want  is  to  know  some- 
'  tiling^  you  need  not  sigh  nor  pine  for  op- 
portunity. There  is  not  one  of  you  but 
that  can  find  privileges  which  a  life,  how- 
ever prolonged,  cannot  exhaust.  The 
vision  of  the  old  prophet  of  the  time 
when  knowledge  should  be  increased,  is 
certainly  fulfilled  in  our  day.  Knowledge 
is  not  only  increased,  but  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  it  is  scattered  broadcast.  In 
our  day  and  countiy  one  place  is  just 
about  as  good  as  another  in  which  to  gain 
acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  pos- 
sessions of  mankind.  The  day  when 
knowledge  was  held  inside  colleges  and 
seminaries  is  passed.  Books,  periodicals, 
newspapers,  containing  the  last  results  of 
thought,  are  produced  so  abundantly  and 
so  cheaply  that  they  can  find  their  way 
not  only  into  public  libraries,  not  only 
into  the  homes  of  the  rich,  but  into  the 
homes  of  the  poor. 

I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  opportunities  that  lie  open  before 
you  in  this  direction,  and  indicate  some 


methods  which  I  think  it  will  be  useful 
for  you  to  pursue. 

If  you  are  going  to  develop  in  knowl- 
edge, you  can  and  ought  to  commence 
the  regular  reading  of  some  one  (perhaps 
not  more  than  one)  of  our  great  national 
weekly  newspapers,  such  as  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Times,  Nation,  Independent, 
or  some  of  the  first  class  organs  of  the 
various  religious  denominations.  While 
I  prescribe  a  weekly  newspaper,  and,  hc- 
yond  the  metropolitan  weekly  that  I  have 
in  mind,  add  also  tlie  weekly  of  your  own 
town  or  county— I  proscribe  a  daily.  If 
you  have  an  ambition  to  make  an  idiot  of 
yourself,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  con- 
sume your  time  and  vitality  in  reading 
day  by  day  any  of  our  large  eightpage 
dailies,  with  supplements  for  Sundays. 
You  might  as  well  hang  up  over  that  ex- 
ercise first  as  last  the  motto  Dante  found 
ever  the  portals  of  the  infernal  regions. 
♦'  Farewell  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here." 
If  you  read  an  eightpage  daily  you 
will  never  do  anything  else.  You  do  not 
want  to  begin  newspaper  reading  till 
matters  have  been  condensed  into  the 
weeklies,  and  then  it  is  best  to  limit  your- 
self to  one.  It  is  best  to  change  that 
from  year  to  year,  lest  you  finally  become 
a  mere  attache — an  appendage  to  the  or- 
gan you  read.  With  these  cautions  I 
most  heartily  recommend  one  weekly' 
newspaper. 

The  newspaper  is  no  longer  a  mere 
chronicler  of  events.  Some  of  our  first 
class  weeklies  are  a  compend  of  the  na- 
tion's knowledge,  or  weekly  advance  in 
knowledge,  in  all  departments.  They  are 
a  treasury  of  metaphysical,  scientific,  re- 
ligious, industrial  and  educational  trea- 
tises. The  most  recondite  thought  is 
spread  in  them  before  their  great  audi- 
ences in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The 
days  of  the  "Eatandswill  Gazette/'  and 
its  famous  contemporary,  are  numbered. 
Newspapers  are  no  longer  supported  be- 
cause they  abuse  each  other.  The  da3*s 
of  second  and  third  class  writers  in  them 
have  passed.  Our  first  statesmen,  theolo- 
gians, savans  and  scholars  are  contribu- 
tors to  our  higher  order  of  newspapers. 
One  of   the  most    profound    criticisms 
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which  I  have  yet  seen  upoa  the  writings 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  appeared  in  the  col- 
limns  of  a  weeltly  newspaper.  You  need 
not  stop  to  read  Darwin  or  Mivart,  before 
you  dare  to  think  upon  tlic  question  of 
tlie  origin  of  species.  The  main  ideas  of 
such  men  you  can  find  readily  enough, 
by  reading  the  discussions,  pro  and  con, 
upon  their  theories,  which  you  find  in 
first  class  weelcly  newspapers.  On  the* 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  which 
the  Alabama  difilculty  was  settled,  Caleb 
Cushing  wrote  an  article  for  the  Independ- 
ent, of  less  than  two  columns  length, 
which  gave  results  that  one  would  vainly 
strive  to  compass  by  reading  history  for 
years.  Young  people  who  have  no  am- 
bition to  be  **  brought  out"  into  life  can- 
not neglect  this  source  of  culture.  A 
first  class  weekly  is  to  be  read  through, 
casting  your  eye  over  even  the  advertise- 
ments—reading especially  the  articles 
that  look  dry  and  that  you  are  sure  you 
will  not  understand. 

What  you  want  is  acquaintauce  with 
the  mind  of  the  world,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  at  your  growth  in  this  respect 
in  a  year,  if  you  will  pursue  the  course 
thus  indicated. 

Young  people  like  newspaper  stories. 
But  if  you  are  to  make  anything  of  your- 
selves you  are  to  read  off  from  stories  on 
something  else.  It  may  take  heroism  to 
do  it,  but  if  you  should  be  iuspired  to 
summon  up  the  nerve  to  carry  you 
through,  I  know  you  would  feel  thankful 
forever.  It  is  a  lu.vury  to  pass  to  that 
stage  of  our  lives  where  mere  story  read- 
ing becomes  **  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable." 
Training  yourselves  thus  in  newspaper 
reading  of  a  high  order  you  will  pass 
easily  to  an  interest  in  the  more  extended 
treatises  of  the  ^lonthlies  and  Quarterlies. 
Here  you  will  do  better  not  to  read  pro- 
miscuously but  to  take  one  like  Harper 
or  Scribner  and  master  it  from  month  to 
month.  You  would  of  course  read  ar- 
ticles in  other  magazines  as  your  atten- 
tion was  called  to  something  of  value. 
As  to  Quarterlies  in  this  country,  those 
of  the  religious  denominations  are  of  the 
highest  order.    You  can  get  an  introduc- 


tion to  these  through  the  ministers  ^f, 
your  various  denominations— and  If  your  •■ 
minister  is  not  taking  some  quarterly  of :'; 
his  own  or  of  some  other  denomlnatiofa> ''  [ 
an  enquiry  from  you  for  it,  might  gentl/ 
hint  to  him  that  it  was  time  he  did.       ,\    ' 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  thjlC' 
fhese  religious  Quarterlies  are  only  takea 
up  with  denominational  matters.  Their 
religious  articles  almost  always  relate  ta 
that  entrancing,  border  land  where  re^ 
ligion  blends  in  history,  commerce,  in.*  ' 
dustry,  science,  education  and  art.  Ijl 
these  days  of  scientific  and  religious 
investigation  one  can  hardly  keep  step 
with  the  progress  of  thought  unless  he^ 
knows  the  drift  of  the  religious  Reviews.  ' 
For  instance  in  the  last  number  of  one  of 
these  Reviews  that  lie  on  my  table  are-  ' 
two  articles,  one  on  the  Vision  of  Piers  ' 
Plowman,  and  the  other  on  the  Gudrund- 
ichtung,  in  some  respects  the  German  '' 
equivalent  of  Piers  Plowman.  These  ai- 
ticles  take  you  back  into  the  glimmering^ 
dawn  of  thought  in  the  English  and- 
German  nations  respectively.  They  show 
you  the  national  genius  of  brooding  over 
chaos,  and  bringing  some  elements  out  of 
it  into  form.  If  you  have  not  been  a 
reader  of  our  higher  Quarterlies  like  the 
North  American  Review  or  the  Religious 
Quarterlies,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
multitude  of  new  elements  with  which 
you  will  be  brought  in  contact.  And  you 
will  question  whether  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  read  so  much  of  which  you 
have  so  little  conception.  Just  one  of  the 
things  which  we  must  often  do  is  to  read 
wild— to  read  right  out  into  the  darkness, 
to  read  precisely  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand and  to  read  right  on  and  leave 
much  that  we  do  not  understand  behind. 
The  way  to  light  is  often  to  plunge  into 
your  darkness  and  push  through  it  till 
y©u  strike  the  light  on  the  other  side. 

If  you  are  never  going  to  leave  any- 
thing behind  you  to  wait  for  the  revelation 
of  the  more  perfect  day,  then  you  may 
sum  yourselves  up  at  once.  Find  your 
present  worth  and  that  is  what  you  will 
always  be.  Columbus  discovered  the 
new  world  because  he  cut  loose  from  the 
old  and  sailed  into  a  trackless  sea.    If 
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fOwwAnt  to  diifcocer  anything  you  will 
JiaTC  to  sail  long  over  the  unknown.  The 
possibilities  open  to^-ou  depend  upon  the 
persistence  with  which  you  still  hold 
yourself  to  your  course  in  the  wide  wide 
sea.  The  faith  principle  comes  into  play 
as  well  here  as  in  religion.  They  that  do 
such  things  plainly  declare  that  they  seelf 
1^ country,  and  they  that  seek  find. 

A  few  years  ago  I  began  to  read  the 
English  periodical,  the  ^^Contemporary 
Beriew.*'  Much  of  its  matter  was  new 
and  strange.  I  knew  not  what  the  topics 
meant,  neither  did  I  understand  their  ex. 
plication.  But  after  reading  for  years 
light  comes  to  me  from  the  other  side 
and  is  reflected  back  upon  Tery  much 
that  I  went  over  in  darkness,  so  that  now 
one  of  my  highest  joys  is  that  I  under, 
stand  in  some  measure  the  wide  range  of 
British  thought  which  finds  expression 
in  that  Review. 

Most  men  break  and  fall  to  pieces  over 
their  own  cowardice.  We  laugh  at  the 
child  who  is  afraid  to  go  down  cellar. 
Bat  when  darkness  begins  to  shut  down 
about  any  one  of  the  lines  of  our  devel- 
opment we  draw  off  from  that  Hue  as 
fearful  of  its  duskiness  as  the  child  of  the 
cellar.  We  want  to  play  in  the  sunshine. 
There  is  no  reward  except  to  unblanched 
courage.  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 
"Gott  ver  lasst  den  Muthigen  nimmer." 

We  are  so  novel  beridden  that  it  is  al- 
most idle  to  think  that  any  one  will  read 
history.  But  if  you  will  read  any  of  our 
standard  historians — like  Bancroft,  Pal- 
flrey,  Motley,  Prescott,  Macauley,  Froude 
— ^you  would  soon  begin  to  feel  that  there 
were  novels,  of  quite  popular  rank,  by 
the  cart  load,  that  you  would  not  stop  or 
stoop  to  read.  One  of  the  greatest  satis- 
factions I  have,  is  in  going  into  a  book, 
store,  because  I  see  how  much  stuff  there 
is  that  I  don't  want.  The  story  of  the 
blind,  sweltering  march  of  humanity 
across  the  ages,  as  it  is  told  in  veritable 
history,  is  more  fearfully  interesting  and 
]^thetic  than  any  fiction.  The  truth  is 
stranger  than  Action  here.  You  can  find 
atd,  unused  copies  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline 
andFaUof  the  Roman  Empire"  almost 
anywhere.    If  you  will  put  forth  the  res- 


olution to  plow  through  that  work,  you 
will  rise  from  its  perusal  confident  that 
you  are  master  of  a  thousand  years  of 
history,  that  are  a  sealed  book  to  every 
one  who  has  not  had  the  energy  to  do 
what  you  have  done,  and  confident  that 
in  a  few  years  you  could  lay  out  human 
history  intelligently  from  that  base. 

I  may  as  well  say  here  as  anywhere 
that  it  is  often  quite  a  question  with  a 
young  man  or  woman  struggling  for  a 
living  to  procure  the  right  kind  of  read- 
ing.  Personal  resources  are  often  limited. 
We  were  once  in  this  state  in  a  fair  way 
to  the  solution  of  that  difficulty.  The 
town  library  law  of  1859  was  the  foremost 
step  taken  in  popular  education  since  the 
establishment  of  the  common  school.  A 
noble  fund  under  the  provisions  of  that 
law  had  begun  to  be  accumulated.  In 
1861  the  legislature,  frightened  by  the 
probable  cost  of  the  approaching  war, 
confiscated  the  library  fund  to  general 
uses. 

Among  the  few  members  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1861  who  can  look  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  town  library  system  straight 
in  the  eye  and  truthfuUys^j  "  Never  shake 
those  gory  locks  at  me.  Thou  can'st  not 
not  say  Idid^Jt" — are  Hanmer  Robbins 
and  myself.  We  said  that  we  could  afford 
to  be  killed,  or  taxed  by  the  war  till  we 
were  poor,  but  that  we  could  not  afford 
to  be  ignorant.  I  understand  that  two  or 
three  years  since  an  approach  was  made 
to  the  old  idea  by  passing  what  might  be 
called  a  "  Local  Option  Library  Law." 
But  the  old  idea  was  the  best.  There 
ought  to  be  no  local  option  about  it.  A 
town  ought  to  be  compelled  to  keep  an 
open  library  for  all  its  people  as  well  as 
an  open  school  for  its  children.  It  ptp 
as  well  to  educate  men  and  women  as 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  almost  an  absurdity 
to  educate  children  to  a  certain  degree 
and  then  stop.  "  Education  for  the  peo- 
pie"  should  be  the  motto  of  our  system 
as  well  as  education  for  the  children.  In 
this  direction  I  believe  will  be  found  sr 
partial  solution  at  least  of  the  difficulty 
under  which  the  country  labors  of  having 
so  many  of  its  intelligent  and  ambitious 
citizens  drawn  oft*  to  the  cities.    A  good 
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town  library  wuuld  be  one  eflfort  toward 
equalizing  the  conditions  between  coun- 
try  and  city  life.  It  would  make  one  ex- 
cuse the  less  for  living  in  a  city. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  novel  reading. 
You  will  want  a  sandwich  of  fiction  in 
your  other  reading.  But  let  the  whole 
brood  of  novels  that  is  running  off  the 
press  now  a  days  alone.  Ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  of  them  will  sink  out 
of  sight  in  a  few  years,  and  you  do  not 
want  to  read  so  much  trash  for  tiie  sake 
of  getting  at  the  one  that  is  of  worth. 
The  way  to  treat  a  new  born  novel  is  just 
the  way  the  ancients  treated  a  new  born 
child,  expose  it.  If  it  dies,  let  it  die.  If 
it  has  a  mission  the  wolves  will  suckle  it. 
When  it  has  built  its  city  then  you  can 
afford  to  look  at  it.  You  cannot  afford 
to  read  every  notd  that  squalls.  Read 
those  only  that  have  lived  and  won  a 
character,  as  those  of  Scott.  There  is 
value  to  his  fiction.  The  "Fortunes  of 
Nigel  ^'  will  give  yba  a  clearer  conception 
of  James  I.  of  England  than  you  can  get 
from  all  history  else.  **  Quentin  Durward'* 
is  equally  valuable  as  an  historical  expo- 
sitor of  the  life  and  times  of  Louis  XI. 
of  France.  **  Ivanhoe"  is  not  only  clas- 
sic fiction  but  classic  history  also.  A  few 
of  the  masters  of  psychology  like  George 
Elliott  are  to  be  allowed.  By  all  means 
read  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  commit 
its  quaint  expressions  to  memory  by  the 
score.  They  are  tlie  pattest  things  with 
which  to  illustrate  in  all  literature. 

Yon  can  add  a  few  other  authors— a 
very  few — from  time  to  time  as  some 
friend  whose  Judgment  is  really  valuable 
may  recommend  them  to  you.  Be  severe 
with  yourself  here  and  you  will  very  soon 
learn  in  serene  content;  to  let  the  whole 
brood  of  novels  from  Sabbath  school 
literature  through  rush  by  you  on  their 
way  down  to  merited  oblivion. 
(To  be  continued.) 


In  school  the  teacher's  authority  is 
absolute;  at  home,  the  parent's;  to  and 
from  school  the  jurisdiction  is  concur- 
rent. 
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P.  A.  CHADBOURKE,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT 
OF  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  MASS. 


[An  address  delivered  before  the  American  Inetf- 
tate  of  iDBtniction,  at  North  Adams,  Mara.,  in 
August,  1874;  also  before  the  Connecticut  Sute 
Teachers^  Association,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
October  22, 1874.] 

It  is  supposed  that  education  will  pre- 
vent waste  of  labor;  tliat  the  educated 
workman  in  any  productive  employment 
will  put  his  blows  in  the  right  place  and 
strike  them  at  the  right  time,  so  that  his 
labor  shall  be  more  efficient  far  the  good 
of  himself  and  the  world  than  the  mis- 
directed  efforts  of  the  ignorant  man.  To 
make  labor  efficient,  schools  are  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  workmen  in 
every  industrial  pursuit. 

MISDIRECTION   OF   LABOR    SHOWN    TO    BE 
COMMON  IN  OTHER  KINDS  OP  WOllK. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  world,  as 
as  a  whole,  is  stili  far  enough  from  mak- 
ing all  labor  as  productive  and  effective 
for  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  Through  ig- 
norance, carelessness,  pride,  and  dishon- 
esty, a  large  portion  of  the  labor  perform- 
ed is  wasted,  in  that  it  fails  to  produce 
the  desired  result  or  at  least  adds  nothing 
to  the  rational  enjoyment  or  progress  of 
the  race.  We  have  but  to  observe  for  a 
single  day  to  find  too  abundant  illustra- 
tions of  this  subject.  A  hundred  ignorant 
laborers,  working  under  their  own  direc- 
tion, or  rather  without  direction,  in  any 
of  the  great  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
age,  would  starve  if  depending  upon  the 
products  of  their  own  labor,  while  that 
same  company,  directed  by  an  organizing 
brain,  would  support  themselves  in  com- 
fort  and  leave  a  handsome  surplus  for 
their  employer.  Through  the  careless- 
ness of  servants,  property  is  daily  de- 
stroyed; through  the  carelessness  of 
owners  and  guardians  of  property,  ships 
are  sunk,  cities  burned,  and  there  is  a 
constant,  needless  waste  of  property 
through  rust  and  decay.  All  such  loss  is 
waste  of  labor.  Pride  wastes  labor  for 
show  and  dishonesty  wastes  labor  on  poor 
material  or  by  so  cheating  in  quality  of 
work  as  to  make  good  material  of  no  ac- 
count. So  we  might  enumerate  a  list 
appalling  in  magnitude,  until  we  should 
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feel  like  Joining  the  crusade  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor,  that  men  might  learn 

,  to  Tfaste  itf  if  for  no  other  purpose.  If 
.ten  hours  of  labor  are  now  sufficient  to 
enable  the  able-bodied  men  and  women  to 
support  tlie  world,  if  we  conid  stop  the 
waste  througli    ignorance,  carelessness, 

•  pride,  and  dishonesty,  eight  hours  would 
b^  better.    After  allowing  for  all  needless 

.  jnisdirectiou  and  waste,  we  do  not  believe 
that  we  now  get  more  than  six  efficient 
hours  out  of  the  ten  during  which  men 
really  do  toil.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more 
tlian  one-third  of  the  time  and  strength 
of  all  who  labor  is  spent  in  vain. 

18  THERE  SIMILAR  WASTE   IN    THE   WORK 
OF  EDUCATION  ? 

Does  this  same  waste  appear  in  our  own 
work,  the  work  of  education,  the  object 
of  which  id  to  save  all  waste?  In  all 
honesty,  we  must  say  yes.  Perhaps  I 
might  add,  there  is  waste  here  from  the 
same  causes  I  have  already  mentioned : 
ignorance,  carelessness,  pride,  and  dis- 
honesty. I  might  also  add  that  tlicrc  is 
waste  oftentimes  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  It  often  happens,  in  ordinary 
work,  that  we  have  to  labor  at  a  disad- 
vantage.    The  same  is  true  in  education. 

DIFFERENT  CAUSES  OF  WASTE  STATED. 

A  portion  of  this  waste  from  all  these 
causes  is  due  to  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  partly  it  is  due  to  the  student, 
and  partly  to  the  parent  or  guardian.  We 
can  only  point  out  the  conditions  of  the 
waste,  and  the  share  belonging  to  each 
delinquent  will  readily  appear. 

IMPERFECT  TEACHING  A  SOURCE  OF 
WASTE. 

(1)  The  first  source  of  waste  I  mention 
is  imiitrfect  teaching.  I  do  not  so  much 
refer  to  the  defective  knowledge  imparted 
in  the  school-room,  although  this  is  often 
painfully  apparent  to  those  who  attend 
examinations,  cspecialb"  in  the  progress- 
ive natural  sciences— I  do  not  so  much 
refer  to  this  as  to  the  wretched  habits  of 
study  formed  in  some  schools.  There 
are  schools  without  system,  without  any 
standard  of  accurate  scholarship,  and 
without  any  enthusiasm;  for  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  of  study  is  impossible  under 
l:  any  false  system  of  instruction. 


The  student  labors,  but  it  is  as  a  man 
might  labor  piling  stones  together  to 
form  a  wall  without  any  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  hand,  stones  of  all 
sorts  going  alike  into  foundation  and  top. 
Not  only  is  mnch  of  the  labor  in  such  a 
school  lost,  but  the  habits  there  formed 
cling  to  the  student;  and  it  is  only  in 
rare  cases  that  they  are  ever  entirely  cor- 
rected.  Those  who  receive  students  from 
such  preparatory  schools  sympathize  with 
the  old  Greek  musician,  who  charged 
double  price  to  all  students  who  had  ever 
taken  lessons  before  coming  to  him— one- 
half  for  correcting  bad  habita. 

Much  loss  comes  from  the  bungling 
recitations  of  those  who  might  be  trained 
to  accuracy.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that 
the  student  is  allowed  t^  stumble  through 
the  recitation,  showing  only  here  and 
there  any  proper  understanding  of  the 
subject,  so  that  he  gains  nothing  in  clear- 
ness of  thought,  accuracy  of  information, 
or  precision' in  language.  A  little  more 
careful  labor  on  the  part  of  the  student,  a 
liitle  more  pressure  in  the  right  directioo, 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  would  ren- 
der the  work  of  both  of  double  worth. 

TIME  WASTED  ON  UNIMPORTANT  MATTERi*. 

(2)  The  second  point  I  make  is  the 
teaching  of  unimportant  things.  In  con- 
nection with  some  studies  are  found  many 
things  that  either  have  no  essential  con- 
nection with  theni  at  all,  a  mere  temporary 
connection,  or  one  that  is  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  professionals  alone.  It  makei^ 
one  shudder  to  think  of  the  trash  which 
scholars  have  been  cempelled  to  learn  in 
connection  with  the  simple  studies  of 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  labor  in  con- 
nection with  classical  studies  and  the 
higher  mathematics.  Many  grammars 
insist  upon  distinctions  and  definitions 
which  confuse  rather  than  enlighten  the 
beginner.  Perhaps  ho  teachers  are  left 
who  compel  their  students  to  commit  long 
lists  of  prepositions  and  adverbs,  so  that 
they  may  know  them  to  be  such  in  pars- 
ing; but  other  things  as  absurd  arc  re* 
quired,  not  in  common  schools  alone,  but 
in  colleges. 

Poor  text-books  come  in  here  for  their 
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sliare  of  blame.  Bmall  textbooks,  coa- 
taintog  oB>y  the  eMoatiais  of  the  subjects 
treated  of,  only  those  parts  that  have  life 
In  them,  that  cannot  be  eliminated  with- 
•out  leaving  the  subject  imperfect,  are  rare. 
It  takes  a  brave  man,  and  one  merciless 
towards  himself,  to  make  a  small,  simple, 
but  thorough  text-book.  Such  books  we 
must  have,  if  we  use  textbooks  at  all.  If 
one  doubts  the  propriety  of  thus  cutting 
down  textbooks,  let  him  take  his  best 
-scholar  after  completing  an  ordinary  book 
and  ask  him  to  write  out  all  he  knows  on 
the  subject.  The  book  he  makes  will  be 
small;  and,  in  general,  Uie  larger  the 
text-book  he  has  used,  the  smaller  will  be 
the  book  which  represents  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  If  this  Institute  of 
Instruction  would  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  to  select  the  best  textbooks  on  all 
the  subjects  taught  in  our  schools,  hare 
^his  committee  solemnly  bound  not  to  add 
41  single  line,  but  let  each  one  be  encour- 
aged to  strike  out  every  rule,  list,  and 
problem  that  he  thinks  could  be  spared, 
my  belief  is  that  every  author  so  treated 
would  find  his  text-book  vastly  improved. 
He  would  probably  think  at  first  that  the 
book  was  ruined,  as  students  are  apt  to 
think  their  essays  are  ruined  when  the 
professor  draws  his  pen  through  what 
they  consider  their  finest  sentences. 

WANT  OF  TnOROUGHNESS  A  PROLIFIC 
SOURCE  OF  WASTE. 

(3)  In  my  opposition  to  the  too  common 
method  of  loading  down  a  subject  with 
what  is  unimportant,  do  not  understand 
me  to  recommend  that  we  should  teach 
l)ut  a  little  of  the  subject.  I  wish  to 
throw  aside  all  useless  weights,  that  we 
may  run  tlie  better;  all  non-essentials, 
that  we  may  make'  thorough  work  with 
the  essentials.  One  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  waste  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion is  that  we  content  ourselves  with  a 
mere  smattering  of  things  that  are  of  no 
use  at  all,  unless  they  are  learned  thor- 
oughly. Those  things  which  we  have 
neither  the  time  nor  talents  to  learn  thor 
oughly  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  left 
untouched.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
j'ule,  I  am  aware.  Uow  much  time  is 
vTvasted  on  French  by  those  who  never 


learn  to  speak  or  even  read  the  language; 
on  musical  instruments  by  those  who 
never  can,  or  certainly  never  do,  get  be- 
yond the  point  where  all  their  perform- 
ances are  hard  labor  to  themselves  and 
torture  to  listeners.  In  languages  and 
higher  mathematics  there  are  many  things 
that  some  minds  simply  grasp  for  a  mo- 
ment, if  at  all,  and  they  are  gone,  and  so 
completely  gone  that  they  are  of  no  use, 
directly  or  indirectly.  Some  claim  here 
that,  although  the  thing  is  forgotten  at 
once,  we  have  the  lienefit  of  the  mental 
exercise  in  acquiring  It,  and  this  is  worth 
all  the  labor.  There  is  certainly  good  in 
mental  exercise.  The  question  is,  Can  it 
not  be  obtained  on  more  advantageous 
terms  than  by  learning  a  little  of  difficult 
studies  to  be  forgotten  ? 

WASTE  FROH  HISAPPREnEKSION  OF  TKK 
REAL  PURPOSE  OF  STUDY. 

(4)  And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  state- 
ment, that  there  is  waste  oi  labor  in  mak- 
ing the  studies  too  hard.  There  is  some- 
how a  notion,  ingrained  in  many  of  us, 
that  it  is  good  for  us  and  the  little  ones 
to  be  afflicted;  and  so  it  is,  But  it  is  not 
good  for  us  to  afflict  ourselves,  or  the 
children  committed  to  us,  except  as  a 
rare  case  of  discipline.  The  whole 
structure  of  the  world  brings  all  the  af- 
fiiction  we  need,  if  we  rightly  improve 
it;  and  the  road  of  learning,  which  old 
authority  declared  to  be  00  royal  road,  is 
hard  enough  to  tax  all  the  powers  of 
every  student  to  their  full  extent,  even 
when  his  teacher  is  at  hand  to  direct  iu 
every  place  of  doubt  and  to  lend  his  aid 
where  the  way  is  hard  and  the  feet  are 
weary.  It  was  an  old  notion  that  chil- 
dren must  be  toughened  by  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet  and  be  made  health}-  and 
energetic  by  calling  them  out  of  bed  for 
hard  labor  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
asleep.  Children  lived  through  such 
hardships,  it  is  true— some  of  them  did ; 
and  for  a  lime  those  who  had  strength  to 
live  seemed  to  improve  in  health  under 
the  hard  usage.  But  short  lives,  rheum: - 
tism,  and  some  broken  constitutions  in 
middle  life  were  the  general  products  of 
such  a  hardening  process. 
I     A  like  notion  has  too  often  prevailed  i:: 
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regard  to  intellectual  training.  Tlie 
charm  ef  '' thoroughness '*  and  "inde- 
pendent work,"  both  excellent— indispen- 
sable  in  their  places— induces  many  am- 
bitious  teachers  to  make  drudges  of  their 
students,  till  all  ambition  and  enthusiasm 
are  utterly  gone  from  them.  By  giving 
such  students  work  only  apportioned  to 
their  strength,  keeping  them  for  a  time 
from  all  contact  with  the  knotty  points, 
or  lending  them  a  helping  hand  by  show- 
ing the  method  of  untying  such  knots, 
they  might  have  gone  on  with  courage 
till  they  could  grapple  successfully  and 
joyfully  with  the  hardest  problems  of  any 
science.  Many  a  teacher  has  seen  such 
discouraged,  disheartened  boys,  who  ut- 
terly loathed  all  study,  simply  because  it 
had  always  been  demanded  of  them  in  a 
kind  beyond  the  mastery  of  their  unaided 
strength.  And  some  of  us  have  seen 
learned  and  faithfbl  teachers  who  tor- 
mented  themselves  and  disheartened  their 
students,  becanse  these  teachers  could  not 
understand  the  difference  between  thor- 
oughness and  indiscriminate  cramming 
with  non-essentials. 

STUDY  MBRBLT  FOK  DISCIPLINE  A  WASTE. 

It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  some  text- 
book-makers, and  some  teachers  too,  to 
make  every  study  as  difficult  as  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  the  dUcipline.  No  doctrine 
is  more  fallacious.  Get  your  discipline 
by  doing  a  greater  amount  of  work  and 
doing  it  in  a  better  style.  What  sensible 
man  would  turn  aside  to  ride  over  quag- 
mires and  stone  heaps  for  the  sake  of 
more  exercise  for  himself  or  horse?  An 
oak  tree  might  be  felled  with  a  stone 
hatchet,  and  would  get  a  deal  of  exercise 
in  doing  the  Job;  but  the  same  time  and 
strength  with  a  good  steel  ax  would  give 
as  much  exercise  and  leave  something  to 
show  for  the  labor.  Leave  stone  hatchets 
to  savages;  let  civilized  men  use  the 
sharpest  steel  axes  they  can  find.  They 
will  thus  do  the  most  work  and  do  it  in 
the  best  manner.  This  principle  of  deal- 
ing  with  essentials  mainly  should  prevail 
in  all  the  work  of  education.  We  have 
too  much  to  do  to  spend  time  fooling  over 
complicated  arithmetical  puzzles  which 
abound  in  some  books — questions  which 


no  one  should  undertake  to  solve  till  well 
versed  in  algebra  and  geometry.  At  the 
proper  stage  of  education,  such  puzzles, 
which  are  a  discouragement  to  the  young 
scholar  because  he  thinks  them  essential 
to  the  subject,  will  be  solved  in  the  na^ 
ural  progress  of  his  work.  They  are  an 
anno^^anco  and  discouragement  simply 
because  they  are  introduced  before  their 
time,  before  the  study  of  the  principles 
on  which  their  solution  depends. 

MENTAL     DEVELOPMENT     GRADUAL     AND 
RBTABDED  BY  FBBMATURB  VORCl'SO, 

In  this  connection  I  ought  to  speak,  not 
only  of  the  attempts  to  teach  the  child 
before  he  is  prepared  for  the  subject  by 
previous  study  conditional  for  it,  but  also 
of  that  forcing-system  by  which  things 
are  taught,  or  the  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  them,  before  the  pupiPs  mind  is 
mature  enough  to  grapple  with  them.  I 
speak  here  of  the  natural  maturity  of 
mind  through  age.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  children  as 
to  the  ago  at  which  they  can  profitably 
engage  in  the  same  studies.  There  is  a 
difference  in  children  lielonging  to  dif- 
ferent  families,  as  to  the  time  of  the  de- 
velopment of  their  mental  powers  as  a 
whole  and  also  as  to  the  order  of  their 
development.  This  is  plain  enough  to 
those  who  have  compared  successive 
classes  from  year  to  year  and  have  studied 
the  history  of  families.  Parents  ought  to 
understand  this,  but  the  majority  of  them 
do  not.  Teachers  should  study  the  men- 
tal condition  of  their  pupils  as  carefully, 
to  say  the  least,  as  they  do  the  subjects 
they  are  to  teach.  The  successful  hus- 
bandman knows  when  the  ground  is 
ready  for  the  seed,  that  germination  may 
be  sure  and  the  plant  become  a  vigorous 
grower.  The  inexperienced  farmer  or 
gardener,  ambitious  for  an  early  crop, 
puts  his  seed,  at  the  earliest  moment,  into 
the  soil,  only  to  find  the  seed  wasted  or 
his  plants  weakly  in  growth  and  failing 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit.  Some 
whole  schools  are  samples  of  this  forcing- 
system.  Parents  and  teachers  both  join 
in  the  work,  and  rejoice  together  over 
the  precocious  scholars  who  learn  by 
rote  and  explain  beautifully  without  ever 
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comprehending  what  they  explain.  Such 
unfortunate  prodigies  of  learning  lose  by 
this  cramming  system  all  the  ple^ure 
and  healthful  stimulus  to  vigorous  growth 
that  come  to  the  one  who,  with  powers 
fitted  for  the  work,  incorporates  the  stud- 
ies  of  each  day  into  his  intellectual  life, 
because  he  is  able  to  comprehend  them 
fully  without  weariness  to  mind  or  over- 
draft upon  the  body.  The  growth  of 
every  day  is  to  the  latter  healthful ;  and 
thus  it  happens  that  so  many  who  com- 
mence study  late  in  life  soon  outstrip 
those  who  have  been  delving  for  years. 
(To  be  contlnaed.) 
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Russia  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
shown  how  a  great  state  may  rise  from  a 
defeat.  Like  Prussia,  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  it  has  profited  from  a  bitter  lesson. 
While  the  country  was  recovering  from 
the  shock  of  defeat  the  time- was  not  spent 
in  sluggishness  and  fruitless  experiments ; 
it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  a  period  of 
radical  reform  and  complete  reorganiza- 
tion. In  1854  Russia  had  really  not  been 
conquered,  as,  after  two  years  consumed 
in  gigantic  exertions,  the  allies  had  only 
succeeded  in  taking  one  single  city,  situ- 
ated on  the  confines  of  the  empire.  The 
frontiers  had  scarcely  been  touched,  for 
the  enemy  never  thought  of  leading  his 
armies  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
The  country  nevertheless  was  exhausted, 
and  made  peace  because  it  had  not  the 
strength  to  continue  the  war  any  longer. 
The  Russian  government  was  fully  aware 
of  the  causes  of  its  weakness.  These 
causes  were  three  in  number;  first,  the 
lack  of  rapid  means  of  communication ; 
secondly,  the  insufficient  development  of 
the  productive  powers  of  the  country; 
and,  thirdly,  the  want  of  enlightenment 
among  the  masses  of  tlic  people.  If  in 
1853  Russia  had  had  railways,  the  allies 
would  never  have  ventured  intQ  the 
Crimea,  whence  they  would  soon  have 
been  driven  back  into  the  sea;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  njitnral  wealth  of 


Russia  had  been  developed  by  a  free  and 
enlightened  people,  she  could  for  a  long 
time  have  defied  all  the  assaults  of  France 
and  England,  'fo  remove  these  various 
causes  of  weakness  has  been  the  object 
which  Russia  has  pursued  with  indefati- 
gable perseverance  and  in  an  intelligent 
manner. 

The  beginning  was  made  by  tracing  a 
net-work  of  railroads,  which  extends 
every  year  in  all  directions.  Next,  the 
serfs  were  emancipated,  a  reform  of  far- 
reaching  consequences,  which  must 
change  the  whole  economical  situation 
of  the  empire,  since  it  has  awakened  in 
the  population  that  desire  for  progress 
which  always  accompanies  freedom.  Re- 
cently  military  service  has  been  made 
compulsory  for  all,  not  even  excepting 
the  families  of  nobles.  For  some  years 
the  government  has  been  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  the  enormous  work  of  extending 
education  to  all  classes  of  society,  both 
in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
important  matter,  for  it  is  the  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  \^hich  makes 
labor  productive.  If  for  the  same  amount 
of  exertion  men  reap  five  or  ten  times 
more  to-day  than  in  former  times,  it  is 
because,  thanks  to  science,  the  domesti- 
cated natural  powers  work  themselves 
and  produce  everything  needed  for  satis- 
fying our  wants.  The  United  States  is 
certainly  the  country  where  relatively  the 
greatest  amount  of  wealth  is  produced, 
and  there  more  than  anywhere  else  are 
all  new  discoveries  applied  to  labor.  Open 
as  many  schools  in  Russia  as  in  America, 
and  the  power  of  that  immense  empire 
will  surpass  that  of  any  other  country  in 
tlie  world.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  in  this  respect  everything  had  to  be 
done,  even  to  laying  the  very  foundation 
on  which  to  erect  tlie  building.  In  order 
to  understand  this  we  must  cast  a  glance 
at  the  past. 

The  first  attempts  to  educate  the  people 
date  from  the  reign  of  Peter  ihe  Great. 
In  Holland,  where  even  at  that  time  there 
were  many  and  good  schools,  the  impe- 
rial reformer  saw  the  marvelous  results 
produced  by  them. 
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In  1714  be  established  ''compulsory 
schools  of  aritlrmetie"  for  the  higher 
classes. 

In  1715  and  1710  stricter  regalations 
were  published,  and  attendance  at  school 
was  made  compulsory  for  all  except  the 
nobility.  These  excellent  measures,  far 
from  meeting  with  favor,  were  violently 
opposed.  The  city  councils  of  several 
cities  sent  petitions  demanding  the  sup- 
pression of  these  schools  as  being  dan- 
gerous institutions. 

In  1744,  it  was  ascertained  that  not  a 
single  pupil  from  the  middle  class  attend- 
ed these  schools,  and,  after  special  schools 
had  been  founded  for  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility,  they  were  completely  deserted. 

In  1775,  Catharine  II,  influenced  by  the 
philosophical  ideas  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  ordered  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  towns  and  villages.  She  wish- 
ed that  the  school  fee  should  be  as  small 
as  possible,  in  "^order  not  to  deter  the 
poorer  classes  from  sending  their  ch  ildren 
to  school;  but  this  order  unfortunately 
remained  a  dead  letter,  for  everything  was 
wanting,  teachers,  school-houses,  books, 
money.  Since  that  time  several  other 
efforts  were  made,  but  Invariably  without 
any  result.  Considerable  sums  would 
have  been  required  to  make  a  beginning, 
and  t)ie  government  contented  itself  with 
passing  laws. 

In  1782,  a  committee,  with  M.  Zavadov- 
sky  as  chairman,  proposed  to  establish 
two  kinds  of  schools,  one  with  a  four- 
years  course  for  the  higher  classes,  and 
another  with  a  two-years  course  for  the 
common  people. 

In  1786  certificates  of  ability  were  re- 
quired of  all  persons— at  least  in  the  cities 
— who  opened  a  school. 

In  1808  the  higher  schools  were  chang- 
ed to  gymnasia,  organized  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  institutions  of  that  name  in 
Germany. 

In  the  common  schools  established  by 
Catherine  II,  the  "  book  of  the  duties  of 
every  man  and  citizen''  had  been  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  instruction;  this  was  re- 
placed by  a  reader  containing  pieces  on 
agriculture,  hygiene,  and  natural  philos- 
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ophy .  The  utilitarian  age  %  ucceedert  lU  f 
philosophic  age. 

In  1804  a  new  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish schools  on  the  estates  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  nobility;  but.,  owing  to  want  of 
money,  nothing  serious  was  done. 

Finally  tlie  clergy  felt  touched  in  their 
honor,  and  decided  to  show  what  the  zeal 
and  devotion  of  tlie  aerrants  of  religion 
may  accomplish.  In  1800  It  was  stated 
that  in  the  district  of  Novgorod  there 
were  one  hundred  and  %\%  schools  kepi 
by  officiating  ministers.  The  report  of 
Prince  Gagarin,  who  mentions  this  fact, 
adds  that,  "  unfortunately,  two  years  later 
they  had  all  disappeared.*' 

It  will  readily  be  underatood  that  in  a 
country  where  slavery  exists,  where,  con- 
sequently, individual  efforts  are  necesaii- 
rily  feeble  and  contined  to  private  inier- 
ests,  the  direct  and  effective  interventioti 
of  the  government  is  indispensable.  Some 
steps  in  this  direction  were  taken  in  182^^ 
and  in  1885  a  law  placed  all  the  existiDjr 
schools  under  the  siiperviBion  of  the  su^ 
perintendents-  of  the  scliaol-district^, 
which  were  generally  of  an  enormoiis 
extent.  Several  distrlet-schools  were 
founded  by  the  gorernmeot  to  serve  as 
models,  but  the  parochin)  schools  in- 
creased very  slowly. 

After  serfdom  had  been  abolished,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  11  saw  that  the  indis- 
pensable consequcDce  of  this  great  reform 
must  be  a  thorough  reorgani^^ation  of 
public  instruction.  In  1801  a  conimittet^ 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  plan  or  ;■ 
law. 

In  1862  M.  Taneef  submitted  to  the  Eui- 
perora  '^General  plan  for  the  organization 
of  popular  education/'  which  contaioetl 
some  verj"  excellent  points,  Tho  result 
was  the  General  Regulations  of  1S04, 
which  are  stilt  in  force. 

Neither  France  nor  England  has  s^ 
fully  understood  the  problem  be^Tore  her 
The  difficulties  which  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  popular  education  meets  in 
Russia  are  enormous.  They  are  i>rinci- 
pall>i caused  by  the  manner  in  which  thr 
inhabitants  live,  scatlcrcd  over  a  large 
extent  of  country,  and  by  their  extreme 
poverty. 


The  Progress  of  Education  in  Rmsia. 


The  following  are  the  expenses  of  a 
school  according  to  the  report: 


City. 

Country. 

Teacher's  salarjr 

Rnublw* 
250-$a00 

80—     64 
70-56 

B/mbUs. 
190  —  $190 

Remnnenttlon  of  rellgionB 
iostrnctor 

50  —     40 

Books  and  apparatns 

SO-     40 

Total 

400—  sao 

850-    900 

To  support  a  school  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts costs,  therefore,  $300,  and  to  this 
sum  must  be  added  fuel  and  lodging, 
which  makes  the  total  expense  even  some- 
what  higher.  In  order  to  cover  this  an- 
nual expense,  it  is  estimated  that  eight 
hundred  persons,  or  two  hundred  families, 
must,  on  an  average,  contribute  $.1  per 
family,  or  25  cents  per  head.  Even  in 
comparison  with  richer  countries  than 
Russia,  this  seems  much.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in  Denmark, 
the  average  expense  per  head  is  higher, 
but  in  France  it  is  only  39  cents  per  head, 
in  Norway  273^  cents,  in  Sweden  80?!^ 
cents,  in  Spain  and  Greece  *  25  cents,  in 
Italy  185i  cents,  and  in  Portugal  8  cents. 

In  Russia  800  persons  live  on  an  aver- 
age  scattered  over  eight  hamlets,  covering 
about  20  square  "  versts."  The  density  of 
population  is  so  small  tliat  there  are  only 
18.6  inhabitants  to  one  square  kilometer, 
(2|  square  kilometers  to  1  square  mile,) 
instead  of  69,  as  in  France.  Under  these 
circumstances  only  the  children  from  the 
center  hamlet  and  those  living  nearest  to 
it  could  attend  school  regularly,  especial. 
ly  during  the  winter  months.  The  re- 
mainder  of  the  inhabitants  would  pay 
their  dues  without  having  any  benefit, 
which  would  necessarily  foster  discontent. 
As  Prince  Gagarin  says,  ^'  It  has,  there- 
fore, not  been  possible  to  make  education 
in  Russia  compulsory,  as  in  Germany, 
nor  even  to  enforce  the  establishment  of 
a  school  in  each  community." 

It  is  doubtless  impossible  at  present  to 
introduce  into  Russia  the  educational 
systems  of  the  western  countries.  It  is 
not  there  that  the  models  of  imitation  are 
to  be  looked  for.  The  geographical  and 
social  conditions  differ  too  much,  but 
there  is  a  country  in  Europe  where  the 


same  difficulties  are  met  with  as  in  Rus- 
sia, and  where,  nevertheless,  education  is 
as  generally  diffused  as  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Denmark,  and  that  country 
is  Norway.  In  Norway  the  population 
is  still  more  scattered  than  in  Russia,  for 
there  are  only  4.7  inhabitants  to  the  square 
kilometer.  The  ground  moreover  is  very 
much  broken  by  deep  valleys  and  high 
plateaus;  the  climate  is  exceedingly  so- 
vere,  and  deep  snow  is  very  frequent ;  the 
hamlets  are  small,  sometimes  only  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  farms  lost  in  the 
wilderness.  Nevertheless  all  Norwegians, 
and  even  many  of  the  Lapps,  know  at 
least  how  to  read  and  write,  and  most  of 
the  farmers  have  an  excellent  education. 
How  have  these  extraordinary  results 
been  obtained?  By  means  of  the  itiner- 
ant school,  the  fiyttante  akola.  A  school- 
master travels  through  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts, staying  some  time  in  each  hamlet. 
He  is  received  in  one  of  the  arms,  where 
he  is  boarded  and  lodged,  and  gathers 
around  him  the  children  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  As  they  are  never  very 
numerous,  he  can  give  his^vliole  attention 
to  each  individual,  and  thus  they  make 
rapid  progress  in  a  short  time.  When 
the  teacher  is  gone,  the  mother,  who  of 
course  can  road,  repeats  the  lessons  with 
her  children,  and  thus  prepares  them  to 
receive  a  new  installment  of  instraction 
on  the  teacher's  return.  Popular  educa- 
tion  in  Norway  and  the  north  of  Sweden 
is  spread  almost  exclusively  by  itinerant 
teachers.  In  1840  there  were  in  Norway 
7,183  itinerant  schools  and  only  232  per- 
manent schools.  Since  the  country  has 
grown  richer  and  the  farmers  have  made 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, this  proportion  has  been  somewhat 
modified.  According  to  the  educational 
census,  there  were  in  1863  8,560  itinerant 
schools  and  2,757  permanent  schools,  and 
in  1866  3,999  permanent  schools  and  only 
2,345  itinerant  schools. 

Russia  ought  to  follow  the  example  of 
Norway,  and  make  a  commencement  with 
the  itinerant  school.  The  peddler  plays 
already  an  important  part  in  the  rural  life 
of  Russia.  He  brings  the  products  of 
distant  industry  and  news  from  the  out- 
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i^ide  world,  ihus  representing  commerce 
and  the  press.  The  itinerant  teacher 
would    be    the    peddler  of  civilization. 

'  Education  would  thus  be  brought  to  every 

.'  house,  and  the  teacher's  influence  on  the 
parents  and  the  hamlets  where  they  dwell 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  happy  one.  There 
fihould  be  no  hesitation  to  ask  the  clergy 
to  assist  in  this  work,  for,  being  thor- 

'  oughly  national,  it  would  not  become  as 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  tool  of 
ultramontane  politicians.  It  would  be 
well  to  adopt  the  ingenious  idea  recently 
put  in  practice  in  England,  of  making 
the  subsidies  granted  proportionate  to  the 
result  obtained.  It  is  the  principle  of 
responsibility  and  of  piecework  intro- 

^  duced  into  the  educational  field.  Accord, 
ing  to  Article  19  of  the  new  code  of  1871, 
the  director  of  a  school  which  is  open  at 
least  400  times  during  the  year — either 
torenoon  or  afternoon — can  claim  six 
shillings  for  every  child  which  attends 
school  regularly  all  the  year  round,  and, 
besides  this,  for  every  child  examined  at 
the  annual  examination  by  the  school  in- 
spectors, 4  shillings  if  satisfactory  in 
jreading,  4  shillings  if  in  writing,  and  4 
shillings  if  in  arithmetic ;  making  a  total 
ot  12  shillings. 

Let  this  principle  be  introduced  in 
Russia;  let  1  or  2  roubles  be  given  to  the 
teacher  or  the  priest  for  every  child  that 
can  read  and  write,  and  the  results  will 
be  surprising.  But  if  progress  is  to  be 
made,  the  government  must  above  every 
thing  grant  a  liberal  appropriation.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  urgent  necessity  of  energetic  ac- 
tion, but  to  do  anything  at  all  much  mon- 
ey was  required.  In  a  recent  decree 
(December  25,  1873)  addressed  to  Count 
Dmitri  Tolstoi,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  the  Emperor,  after  giving  a 
xapid  sketch  of  the  development  of  edu- 
cation during  the  last  few  years,  insists  in 
the  strongest  terras  on  the  urgency  of  up- 
holding, by  constant  vigilance,  the  prin- 
ciples  of  faith,  morality,  and  public  duty 
in  tlie  numerous  schools  organized  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age. 
The  Emperor  says :  "  That  which,  accord- 
ing  to  my  view,  ought  to  contribute  to- 


wards the  sound  education  of  the  younger 
generations,  should  never  become  an  in- 
strument of  demoralization,  a  danger  of 
which  some  symptoms  are  already  show- 
ing  themselves.  To  keep  up  popular 
education  in  the  spirit  of  religion  and 
morality  is  a  task  which  belongs  not  only 
to  the  clergy,  but  to  all  enlightened  men, 
especially  the  Russian  nobility,  which 
has  been  called  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
public  schools,  by  guarding  them  against 
dangerous  and  corrupting  influences.  To 
this  effect,  special  rights  have  been  con- 
ferred on  the  leaders  of  the  nobility  in 
their  capacity  of  curators  of  the  primary 
schools  in  tneir  districts,  and  the  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction,  in  concert  with 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  is  invited  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  them,  so 
as  to  enjoy  their  active  co-operation  in 
this  great  and  useful  work.'* — Circular  of 
Information,  from  the  Bureau  of  Edacation^ 
No,  8,  1875. 


EMBBTO  MEN. 
BY  AKNIE  M.  BARNWELL. 

Several  excellent  articles  have  appeared 
lately  in  the  pages  of  Hom^  and  School  on 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  maidens,  who 
have  passed  the  Rubicon  of  their  first 
teen,  but  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
dignity  of  womanhood.  There  has  been 
much  said  too  about  their  education,  and 
many  pretty  compliments  have  been  paid 
to  their  sweet,  fresh  youth.  They  have 
been  earnestly  told  of  the  influence  for 
good  or  evil  which  they  will  surely  exert 
in  the  future,  and  carefully  advised  how 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  high  and 
noble  sphere  which  they  may  fill,  if  they 
are  minded  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile  their  brothers,  of  the  same 
age,  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
Now  and  then  the  question  of  Solomon's 
rod  versus  moral  suasion  has  been  agita- 
ted, and  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is 
quite  a  hackneyed  subject;  but  of  boys, 
as  boys,  there  has  been  little  said.  Per- 
haps my  readers  will  exclaim,  **  So  much 
the  better!**  and  marvel  why  I  should 
take  for  my  theme  what  the  majority  con- 
sider   such    uninteresting    creatures   as 
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half-grown  boys.  But  I  have  always  felt 
a  great  deal  of  likiDg,  respect,  and  cor- 
dial  sympathy  for  that  class  of  society  to 
which  has  been  given  the  name  of  "hob- 
l)le-de.hoys." 

It  is  an  often  quoted  saying  that  boys 
should  be  buried  at  ten  an.i  dug  up  at 
seventeen ;  and  as  this  course  of  treatment 
IS  not  exactly  practicable,  society  both  at 
liome  and  abroad  snubs  and  derides  and 
bustles  them  through  the  years  which  lie 
"between  pettable  childhood  and  independ- 
ent manhood.  What  poet  has  ever  de- 
scribed them  as 

*'  standing  with  reluctsnt  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet,*' 

or  assigned  them  a  place  in  any  "  rose-bud 
garden  of  boys  ?"  What  writer  has  ever 
said  of  them,  "  We  know  how  flill  the 
^vorld  is  of  briers  against  which  it  is  not 
in  our  power  effectually  to  shield  them ; 
let  us  give  them  at  least  love  and  hope 
and  sympathy ;  let  us  give  them,  if  possi- 
ble, anything  rather  than  harsh  censure, 
that  they  may  carry  with  them  through 
life  the  cordial  memory  of  a  joyous 
dawn."  Write  poetry  on  boys!  Why, 
the  very  idea  would  be  scouted  as  ridicu- 
lous. Mr.  Harney  calls  girls  "pots  of 
mignonette"  and  "sunny  apricots"  and 
^'half-blown  rose-buds,"  "modest  wee 
daisies,"  while  a  thousand  similar  pet 
names  have  been  lavished  upon  them; 
but  who  thinks  of  calling  boys  "  brave 
young  lions,"  "  erect,  proud  young  oaks," 
or  indeed  by  any  flattering  term  whatever  ? 
They  are  rude  boys,  rough  boys,  noisy 
boys,  horrid  boys,  tiresome  boys ;  but  it 
is  not  often  that  a  pleasant  adjective  falls 
to  their  share.  Poor  fellows !  They  have 
hardly  a  fair  showing. 

Let  us  see  them  first  at  home.  They 
are  beginning  to  hold  opinions  ot  their 
own  on  all  subjects,  and  are  not  willing 
to  adopt  those  of  their  seniors  unless  they 
are  convinced  of  their  justice.  Generally 
speaking,  these  opinions  are  crude,  unrea- 
sonable, often  silly ;  but  we  forget  that  the 
boy  does  not  see  them  in  this  light.  He 
announces  them  in  a  self-satisfied,  import- 
ant manner  that  to  older  people  is  both 
ridiculous  and  provoking,  and  at  once 
incites  them  to  put  him  down.    Now  is 


the  boy  to  be  blamed  for  this  ?  He  wants 
to  be  a  man,  and  naturally  copies*  the 
manner  of  the  men  he  admirers  \wn%\  iind 
with  whom  he  is  oftenest  \i\  company. 
Boys  generally  view  ladies  aj,  df^cidcdly 
their  inferiors  intellectually,  so  these 
opinions  are  most  frequently  addressed 
to  their  fathers  or  grown-up  brothers. 
They  instantly  snub  him  contempt  nousiy ; 
call  him  a  jackass,  a  fool,  or,  more  insult- 
ing  still,  a  little  goose,  and  do  nnt  ^ee  that 
his  manner  is  aped  from  their  cuvu,  uf 
course  our  boy  gets  angry,  mid  retorU 
with  what  he  intends  for  sarcasm,  but 
which  they  pronounce  impcrlmunce. 
Forthwith  he  is  ordered  10  hr>Ul  his 
tongue.  His  sense  of  justice  and  Lis 
budding  manliness  are  outraged  by  this 
mode  of  closing  the  argument,  and  Ue 
makes  another  effort  at  sarcasm ;  but  be- 
ing still  too  much  of  a  child  to  luive  put 
off  fear  or  got  out  of  the  re:icli  of  per- 
sonal chastisement,  he  mutters  Ins  \s\\ 
sulkily.  He  is  at  once  ign-Huiiiiously 
driven  from  the  room  or  from  the  tiible, 
which  is  a  boy's  favorite  place  for  such 
little  episodes,  and  pronounced  while  he 
is  yet  within  ear-shot  "  a  rude,  conceited, 
sulky  little  goose." 

Our  boy's  manners  and  opinions  are 
not  improved  by  this  course  of  triMtment. 
His  reasoning  powers  are  not  matured, 
but  they  have  begun  to  work,  nnd  tliey  at 
once  tell  him  that  if  his  opininn  wai^  not 
unanswerably  right  he  would  not  hEve 
been  so  promptly  put  to  silence.  Fat 
from  his  conceit  being  le&seaccl,  it  is  In- 
creased, and  he  considers  hiiviseU'  victo- 
rious in  the  little  skirmish,  and  is  render- 
ed more  assured  and  pert  Miifn  oext  he 
ventures  to  the  attack.  These  Mttle  affrays 
are  constantly  occurring,  and  llie  Ijoy  oc- 
cupies a  position  of  fixed  de  fi;uu  c  toward 
the  masculine  adults  of  his  i>vvn  family 
circle.  With  the  feminine  he  is  on  liltlo 
better  terms.  The  independeut-c  of  \\\% 
budding  manhood  makes  him  feel  a  fiilse 
sense  of  shame  in  yielding  obedience  Im 
a  woman,  and  he  is  not  old  cuotigli  to 
have  acquired  the  deferential  rourtesy 
which  marks  the  bearing  t»f  every  true 
gentleman  toward  all  ladit^s,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  his  own  household.     I'n- 
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le&a  the  mother  and  elder  sisters  of  a 
half.grown  hoj  are  wise  enough  to  exer- 
cise only  so  Diuch  authority  as  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  that  rather  by  af- 
fecttoQuie  and  well-timed  influence  than 
arbitrary  commands,  he  will  resist  them 
nt  tirst  by  .argument  and  a  sulky  and  un- 
willing obedience  which  ere  long  will 
ripen  iDLo  open  rebellion. 

Anoiber  C^iult  common  to  half-grown 
boys  is  a  habit  of  boasting  so  exaggerated 
as  often  to  receive,  if  it  does  not  merit, 
Uie  name  of  lying.  This  charge  is  singu- 
larly unjust,  A  boy  will  listen  admiring- 
ly to  a  jjurly  of  gentlemen  conversing  of 
I  heir  ovvti  exploits,  many  of  which,  they 
state,  *'  happened  when  I  was  a  mere 
boy."  Hl'  hears  them  tell  of  enormous 
weights  lifled^  of  hair-breadth  escapes  in 
which  the  mirrator  behaved  with  the  ut- 
most cool  nes^^  and  braver}',  of  wonderful 
ahoLi?!  marvelous  feats  of  horsemanship, 
terrible  iitid  ulways  victorious  fights,  and 
proud  successes  in  many  a  contest  for 
school  arul  college  prizes.  He  drinks  in 
ull  these  stories  eagerly,  and  is  filled  with 
a  longiug  which  the  self-confidence  of 
youth  matures  into  a  determination  that 
he  loo  will  be  a  hero.  He  wins  some 
trifiiug  houor  at  school,  and  his  imagina- 
tion maguities  it  into  a  triumphant  suc- 
ce^ii;  makes  a  fair  shot  or  jumps  a  wide 
ditch,  and  at  once  the  length  of  the  shot 
or  Ihe  width  of  the  ditch  is  in  his  eyes 
trebled,  has  a  sharp  tussle  with  a  school- 
mate, and  believes  his  small  advantage  a 
mighty  victory.  His  own  acts,  his  own 
feeling^s  urc  viewed  through  the  doubly 
magnify iog  glasses  of  youth  and  self- 
love  ;  and  when  he  describes  them  in  the 
exaggerated  language  of  his  years  he  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  speaking  the  truth, 
and  13  blinded  to  the  absurdity  of  his 
statements.  It  is  unjust  and  cruel  to  term 
this  inaccuracy  falsehood.  I  have  known 
boySj  aye,  and  men  too,  who  would  scorn 
10  lei  I  a  deliberate  untruth  and  yet  indulge 
t>eely  in  this  habit  of  boasting.  A  most 
pernicious  habit  it  is,  and  one  that  should 
be  kindly  and  firmly  but  also  wisely  cor- 
rected. To  treat  his  entire  story  with 
utter  contempt  as  a  deliberate  falsehood 
Is  Ihe  least  likely  way  of  curing  a  boy  of 


this  habit.  He  knows  there  is  some  truth 
in  his  statement,  and  believes  there  is  still 
more,  and  his  indignation  at  the  injustice 
with  which  he  is  treated  effectually  pre- 
vents  reformation.  Boys  are  keen-sighted 
too,  and  are  apt  to  argue  thus :  "  Why, 
you  who  pronounce  my  story  a  lie  told  a 
more  wonderful  one  of  yourself.  Does 
your  readiness  to  disbelieve  me  arise  from 
the  consciousness  that  your  own  state- 
ment was  false,  or  at  least  fearfully  exag- 
gerated?** Thus  suspicion  and  distrust 
of  those  he  regarded  as  oracles  are  plant- 
ed in  his  heart,  and  render  him  more  re- 
bellious and  opinionated. 

Treat  a  boy  like  a  gentleman  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  make  him 
one.  His  roughness  and  boisterousness 
are  not  deliberate  breaches  of  the  rulesof 
politeness,  but  arise  from  an  overflow  of 
animal  spirits  or  very  often  from  awk- 
wardness. To  scold  a  boy  for  making  a 
noise  and  speak  to  him  as  sharply  as  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  some  real  offense  gives 
his  mirth  a  sudden  and  painful  check  or 
increases  his  awkwardness ;  in  either  case 
provoking  him  to  anger  or  sullenuess. 
Perhaps  you  do  speak  gently  without  ef- 
fect. Well,  do  not  at  once  ascribe  thi* 
to  intentional  disobedience  and  disrespect, 
but  rather  to  inattention  or  thoughtless- 
ness. Call  the  boy  to  you  and  make  him 
listen  while  you  tell  him  that  the  noise  is 
disagreeable,  and,  if  possible,  suggest 
some  quiet  amusement  and  make  an  effort 
to  interest  him  in  it.  Let  him  see  that 
you  expect  courtesy  from  him  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  he  will  seldom  refuse  to 
yield  it. 

The  conceit  of  half-grown  boys  is  pro- 
verbial. They  fancy  that  nothing  is  too 
hard  for  them  to  accomplish,  and  no  ques- 
tion too  deep  for  their  intellects  to  meas- 
ure. But  are  they  more  conceited  and 
self-confident  or  only  more  frank  than 
their  seniors?  The  man  has  learned 
something  of  the  wisdom  of  silence,  but 
his  smile  of  conscious  superiority  and 
the  tone  in  which  he  hints  rather  than 
asserts  his  power  mean  exactly  what  the 
boy^s  boastful  words  candidly  express. 
Give  our  boy  a  few  more  years  and  a  lit- 
tle contact  with  the  world  and  I  promise 


that  he  too  will  learn  the  art  of  boasting 
in  silence. 

In  the  world  our  boy  fares  no  belter 
than  at  home.  His  manhood  is  already 
dawning,  and  he  aspires  to  pass  from  the 
ranks  of  merry,  romping  childhood  and 
take  his  place  among  the  men  and  women 
who  have  already  learned  the  ways  and 
language  of  society.  He  admires  their 
ease  of  manner,  their  graceful  sm,all-talk, 
their  pleasant  little  flirtations,  and  longs 
to  imitate  them ;  but  he  is  painfully  con- 
scious of  his  own  ignorance  and  defl- 
ciency.  If  this  consciousness  be  Joined 
with  bashfulness,  our  boy  will  stand 
awkwardly  poised  on  one  foot  in  corners, 
or  sit  bolt  upright  and  with  crimson  face 
on  the  tallest  and  least  comfortable  chair 
in  the  room.  If  compelled  to  dance,  he 
tears  the  ladies'  dresses,  stumbles  over 
the  gentlemen's  toes,  and  makes  a  thou- 
sand mistakes;  and  for  all  this  he  is 
laughed  at,  scolded,  and  pronounced  an 
awkward  little  wretch. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  boy's  nature 
is  not  bashful,  he  will  watch  the  men 
around  him  and  imitate  them  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Should  he  be  sharp  enough 
to  afford  his  elders  amusement,  they  will 
encourage  his  attempts  at  being  a  man, 
applaud  his  saucy  speeches,  and  treat  him 
as  an  equal,  until  his  head  is  completely 
turned.  Then  if  he  becomes  pert  and 
tiresome,  he  is  snubbed  unsparingly,  and 
made  ridiculous  and  even  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  all  around  him. 

Now  what  course  is  a  boy  to  pursue  ? 
He  is  scolded  for  being  childish  and  for 
being  mannish,  for  awkwardness  and  for 
forwardness,  for  silliness  nnd  for  pre- 
sumption in  forming  and  expressing 
opinions  ot  his  own.  Children  do  not 
wish  him  among  them  because  he  is 
rough  and  arbitrary,  and  grown  people 
certainly  do  not  seek  to  make  compan- 
ionship with  them  pleasant  to  him.  It  is 
a  lonely  period  in  his  life;  for  the  early 
seed-time  has  passed  away,  and  the  rich 
harvest  is  still  in  the  future.  Wheat  and 
tares  have  alike  been  sown,  and  they  are 
growing  close  together.  It  remains  yet 
to  be  proved  which  will  gain  the  day, 
whether  the  fertile  deld  will  bear  a  rich 
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and  useful  crop  of  grain  or  prove  a  waste 
of  weeds,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted 
eat  of  wheat  to  show  that  the  sower  had 
lingered  there,  though  the  reaper  must 
perforce  pass  it  sadly  by. 

O  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  teachers 
and  friends,  all  to  whom  the  care  and 
training  of  boys  are  committed,  deal  with 
them  wisely.  Justly,  flrmly,  but  above  all 
kindly.  Remember  that  they  are  in  a 
transition  state,  and  that  you  arc  in  a 
great  measure  responsible  for  their  worth 
or  uselessness  as  men.  The  rough,  awk- 
ward  exterior  will  ere  long  be  jDolished 
into  the  courtly  gentleman,  if  trained 
aright.  The  voice  whose  loud,  unmusical 
tones  annoy  you  now  may  some  day  hold 
you  entranced  from  the  forum,  the  senate 
chamber,  or  the  pulpit.  The  crude  opin- 
ions may  ripen  into  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence; the  pertness  change  into  spark- 
ling  wit;  the  boastfulness  become  tliat 
manly  self-reliance  which  is  the  surest 
basis  on  which  a  noble  character  can  be 
built. 

Only  give  our  boy  time  and  sympalli y 
and  love,  and  he  will  repay  you  tenfold 
for  all  the  patience  and  trouble  lie  is  cost- 
ing you  now.  Pause,  w^eary  mother,wheM 
you  are  about  to  scold  your  careless  boy 
for  a  torn  Jacketsleeve,  and  remember 
that  the  arm  within  may  one  day  prove 
to  you  a  strong  and  tender  supi)ort  when 
your  feet  are  tottering  toward  the  grave. 
The  loud,  rough  tones,  the  crude  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action  whicli 
provoke  you  so  constantly,  O  father,  may 
comfort  your  dying  hour  with  tlie  prom- 
ise  that  your  boy  will  be  a  support  to 
your  helpless  dear  ones  when  you  have 
passed  into  your  rest,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  can  and  will  keep  that  promise 
faithfully.  Bear  with  them  now,  sisters 
and  teachers  and  friends,  looking  onward 
to  a  day  when  they  will  be  your  pride 
and  joy.  Rough  and  unpromising  as 
they  seem  now,  yield  them  a  little  of  the 
respect  and  consideration  which  is  their 
due  as  the  embryo  men  who  will  lead 
you  in  war,  make  laws  for  you  in  peace, 
and  speak  unto  you  from  the  pulpit  the 
sacred  words  of  eternal  life. — Home  and 
School, 
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n>VCATI05AL  F1LL1CUE8--II. 

BT  PROFESSOR  MORAN. 

Thai  idueatian  mutt  advance  mth  the 
progress  of  edenee^ — thit  mental  culture^ 
iomehotOf  like  agriculture j  can  be  greatly  fa- 
eiUtaied  by  ^^  improved  meUtodf,''  that  in  fine, 
seienee  wiU  yet  discover  some  '^  royal  road'' 
-^railroad  it  is  to  be — by  which  a  man  shaU 
reach  the  summits  of  learning  as  rapidly  and 
with  as  little  (xertion  as  he  now  crosses  the 
iihasm  of  NiagarfHyr  pierces  throvgh  the  Ber- 
gen hiUs. 

The  prevalence  of  this  notion  witli  its 
peculiar  influence  on  modern  education 
is  easily  explained.  Science  has  so  nearly 
annihilated  those  ancient  foes  to  man — 
time  and  space ;  it  has  in  all  branches  of 
manual  industry  so  wonderfully  abridged 
labor  by  the  powerful  and  untiring  mus- 
cles of  machinery,  that  men  are  naturally 
impatient  of  the  old,  laborious,  protracted 
method  of  self  culture.  When  a  Journey 
that  once  occupied  a  weary  month  can 
now  be  performed  with  pleasure  in  a 
single  day,  when  a  farmer  can  ride  about 
his  fields  with  comfort  on  a  contrivance 
half  reaper  and  half  chariot,  and  perform 
alone,  as  if  by  magic,  the  work  of  a  dozen 
men,  when  a  man  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board can  talk,  as  it  were,  face  to  face 
with  another  across  the  continent  on  the 
Pacific,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  grow  im- 
patient of  the  old  stage  coach  progress 
of  the  advancing  ideas,  no  wonder  that 
we  mourn  at  the  still  undivided  drudging 
of  seven  or  ten  years  at  school. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  fast  age  looks  about 
for  some  telegraphic  method  of  educa- 
ting men.  It  packs  a  whole  modern  lan- 
guage into  a  12  mo.  pocket  manual,  and 
so  arranges  it  in  little,  homoepathic 
sacharine  doses  that  it  may  be  swallowed 
with  comfort  in  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
with  no  confinement  of  the  patient  to  his 
room,  and,  it  might  be  added,  with  no 
diminution  of  his  ignorance.  It  skill- 
fully  arranges  Science  and  Art  and  Elo- 
cution as  three  birds  in  a  line  on  one  twig 
to  l)e  "  brought  down  "  at  a  single  throw 
of  the  youthful  aud  impatient  learner. 
It  mutilates  our  noble-mother  language, 
defacing  with  impious  hand  the  eviden- 


ces of  her  genealogy  and  her  relationship, 
robbing  her  words  of  their  history,  their 
poetry  and  often  of  their  very  signifi- 
cance, and  calling  this  sacrilege  a  gain 
because  it  has  thus  abridged  chilhood  of 
a  few  school  days  to  pile  a  trifle  higher 
the  heaps  of  wealth.  It  would  fain  no 
longer  seek  to  cultivate  or  honor  the  de- 
velopment of  intellectual  or  spiritual 
powers,  but  rather  the  simple  knowledge 
of  things  aud  the  dexterity  of  hand  that 
conduce  to  material  advantage.  Nay, — 
miracle  of  miracles!  so  Jealous  is 
science  of  any  time  spent  in  mere  intel- 
lectual exercise  that  she  recently  boasted 
the  possession  of  a  contrivance  by  which 
a  knowledge  of ''  languages,  music,  arith- 
metic,'' &c.,  could  be  ground  out  with  a 
crank.  The  "Patent  Metabolical  ma- 
chine,'' with  the  aid  of  steam  poFcr, 
may  yet  be  able  to  turn  out  linguists, 
musicians  and  mathematicians  with  a 
rapidity,  correctness,  ease  and  cheapness 
wonderful  to  contemplate,  and  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
Hindoos  grind  out  their  prayers. 

But  out  upon  such  unreason — out  upon 
such  nonsense,  to  oppose  which  ridicule 
seems  the  only  proper  weapon.  Tliere 
is  still,  thank  heaven,  no  royal  road  to 
learning.  Still  the  path  is  up  rugged 
and  thorny  steps,  still  the  footsteps  of  the 
traveler  must  be  slow,  and  his  course 
toilsome,  and  his  courage  must  be  tested 
and  his  energy  and  perseverance  tried, 
and  he  must  toil  on  through  dark  nights 
and  through  torrid  and  frigid  days, 
and  in  years  only  can  he  see  the 
miles  gathering  in  his  rear,  and  the 
sunshine  brightening  above  his  head. 
The  prize  is  great  and  the  toil  and  the 
time  alone  have  made  it  so.  If  we  would 
have  any  good  thing  intellectually  or 
morally  we  must  pay  the  price.  That 
whi.ch  can  be  bought  for  a  trifle  is  but  of 
trifling  value. 

The  nature  of  man  is  the  same  to-day 
that  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  He 
can  make  iron  muscles  do  his  work,  but 
his  iron  muscles  are  subject  to  no  new 
law  of  development.  He  can  bridge  the 
ocean  with  steamships  and  put  a  tele- 
graphic bridle  around  the  earth,  but  the 
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development  of  all  his  own  faculties 
takes  place  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
and  with  precisely  the  same  rapidity  as 
in  the  days  of  Cicero.  Fellow  teachers, 
let  us  not  forget  this.  Let  us  remember 
that  as  science  gives  us  now  better  plows 
and  hoes  and  rakes  than  our  ancestors 
possessed,  and  thus  renders  the  work  of 
the  husbandman  easier  than  of  old,  but 
that  nevertheless  the  seeds  we  put  in  the 
ground  to-day  follow  the  same  law  of 
germination,  and  the  plants  require  the 
same  time  for  maturity,  so  in  the  work  of 
education  science  aflfords  us  with  me- 
chanical facilities,  but  changes  no  law  of 
mental  growth.  The  mind  can  only  bo 
disciplined  by  patient  study >as  the  mus- 
cles by  patient  exercise.  No  amusing 
system  of  **  object  instruction  " — no  "short 
methods  '* — no  text  books  revised  for  the 
00th  time — nothing  will  make  a  scholar 
but  patient  perservering,  personal  effort. 
Let  us  then  keep  this  great  truth  in  view, 
act  up  to  it  ourselves,  impress  it  upon  our 
pupils.  Let  us  be  willing  to  examine  all 
new  spades  and  harrows  for  stirring  the 
soil  in  which  new  ideas  may  be  growing, 
but  never  forget,  nor  forget  to  preach  the 
inexorable  law  of  development  that  pre- 
sides over  all  our  efforts. 


THE8TV9Y0F  GERMAN, 

German  is  now  taught  in  the  common 
schools  of  so  many  cities  of  the  Union 
that,  if  fashion  were  the  measure  of  true 
policy,  there  would  be  no  disputing 
about  the  correctness  of  the  plan.  But 
many  customs  are  common  that  are  by  no 
means  proper;  and  among  these  the  study 
of  the  German  language  in  the  common 
schools  is  one  which,  if  not  strictly  im- 
proper,  is  at  least  of  very  questionable 
policy. 

The   same    study    pursued    in     high 

schools  and  academies,  as  a  branch  of 

scholarly    acquirement,    is   beyond    the 

suggestion  of  criticism;    but  taught  to 

children  in  the  public  schools,  it  defeats 

the  very  ends  intended  to  be  subserved. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  taught,  but 

trifled   with.     The  effort  to  grade  it  in 

Willi  the  English  branches  is  always  fu- 

tile,  on  account  of  the  mixture  of  nation- 
2— Vol.  V,  No.  8. 


alities  in  the  schools  and  the  imposiibll!- 
ty  of  having  a  child's  kno^vl^ulge  of  Gi?r- 
man  correspond  to  his  advancement  in 
the  English  branches. 

In  many  instances  it  i,-?  introduce  J  for 
political  purposes,  and  the  teachers  em- 
ployed are  the  proteges  of  otlice4iolder9 
whose  only  recommendation  is  llie  vole 
at  their  backs  which  givest  litem  official 
existence.  The  study  itsiif  is  w  failure 
everjrwhere,  even  in  the  iirlvsite  schools 
where  nothing  else  is  iiiumpted  to  be 
taught.  The  children  of  such  schools 
learn  neither  English  nor  Grrin^iti,  but  a 
vicious  mixture  of  both— ]  h  j^con  Entriish, 
worse  than  Chinese,  woi^f  ihniiCliociaw, 

This  is  an  American,  Eiiglish^^iJcakiug 
country,  and  the  children  wliaso  iiiMinct 
always  tells  them  the  true  til u ess  of 
things  will  not  speak  %w\\  [[10^:11-15^  but 
English  among  themselves,  ovcii  though 
school-boards  conspire  lo  the  contrary. 
Reason  and  moralize  fi^  >ou  may,  t*! 
children  German  is  Dutcli  atid  iiotUing 
but  Dutch,  and  the  moro  you  Imrass  them 
with  it,  the  more  Dutchy  ^u^d  disa^gree- 
able  it  becomes.  English  children  hare 
not  the  facilities  to  learn  ir^  iiud  German 
children  are  ashamed  to  ki\v*r  it. 

Were  children  prescrvr^  from  Wn^^ 
Germanic  persecution  until  Ihey  renched 
the  high-school  grade,  whtu  they  might 
appreciate  the  value  of  Gcrmtui  literature 
and  the  use  of  the  study  i\i^  a  means  of 
mental  discipline  and  a  snuree  of  infor- 
mation much  more  good  ivould  be  ac- 
complished, much  more  ciUUire  would 
accrue,  than  is  now  done  by  the  absurd 
attempt  to  force  a  junihle  of  ill  pro- 
nounced, ungrammatical  Germain  pro- 
vincialisms into  the  heads  of  rebelllou^f 
young  Americans. 

Every  attempt  to  keep  t  rtruvan  in  as  a 
branch  of  common-school  edncntion  hns 
exhibited  the  cunning  of  Bbniarck  com- 
bined with  the  *physic!il  force  of  the 
Prussian  army.  When  llic  teachers  of 
the  branch  are  proved  inc;^pa)^le  of  niniu- 
taining  proper  order,  am]  5(  etuing  due 
respect,  lo!  the  poor  Eujili.'^h  teachers 
must  do  both  for  them,  or  they  run  the 
risk  of  losing  their  offlciul  hcad^^ 

All    the    arguments    lu    favor  of  this 
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study  from  a  business  point  of  view  are 
clearly  fallacious;  for  there  are  so  many 
GermaDi  who  can  speak  English  well 
more  than  Hi  ere  are  Americans  who  can 
speak  Geraian  well  that  competition  with 
the  fore Lgnem  in  the  labor  market  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  arguments  in  its 
favor  on  the  score  of  culture  are  just  as 
falge;  for  ciihnre  demands  the  grammati- 
cal study  of  ii  language,  whereas  German 
as  taught  in  the  common-schools  is  not 
presented  in  ii  purely  grammatical  or  a 
purely  com  ersational  manner,  but  in 
a  inougrd  style,  a  mixture  of  both,  which 
has  just  enough  of  both  to  have  nothing 
of  either. 

Kext  to  ihe  demand  of  a  religious  or- 
ganiMiiou  to  have  dogmatism  taught  in 
the  schools  a!  public  expense,  comes  the 
tie ra and  of  a  foreign  element  to  have 
their  luuguage  so  taught,  in  its  absurdity. 
Indeed  Ihe  object  is  sectarian  at  bottom. 
An  exiled  people  feel  that  they  can  pre- 
serve their  religion  only  as  long  as  they 
preserve  their  language. 

In  what  city  is  the  study  of  German 
successful  in  the  public  schools?  In 
what  city  does  a  child  learn  more  of 
Germati  la  eight  years  of  his  common- 
school  life  than  he  could  learn  in  four 
days'  attendance  at  a  high-school  under  a 
competent  iia^cher?  In  what  city  was 
German  introduced,  into  the  public 
fichools  for  any  but  political  reasons  ? 

There  13  no  speculative  philosophy  in 
these  remarks.  They  are  the  result  of 
ten  years*  observation  of  the  effort  to 
make  German  iuccessful  in  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  is  in  every  case  a 
waste  of  time  and  money,  and  a  hatred 
engendered  against  a  study  which,  in  a 
higher  grade,  might  be  both  pleasant  and 
profitable. — ^Vat  Teacktth^  Monthly, 


Thuee  Ma:cim8  of  Study. — First,  men- 
tal labor  never  hurts  anybody  unless  taken 
in  great  excess;  second,  those  who  cannot 
spare  time  for  physical  exercise  will  soon 
have  to  spare  it  for  illness;  third,  morn- 
ing work  is  generally  better  than  night 
work. — Lord  Derby, 


DEFICISKCII8  IN  SCHOOL  WORK. 

There  is  a  deficiency  in  the  fitrj/tatwn 
and  direction  of  cht^racter.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  radical  deficien- 
cies in  the  entire  system.  Upon  its  re- 
moval, and  the  substitution  of  its  opposite, 
depend  to  a  very  great  extent  tlje  efficacy 
and  value  of  all  education  worthy  of  the 
name.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  great 
master  of  the  famous  Rugby  School  ta 
England,  placed  the  formation  and  devel- 
opment of  character,  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  his  work ;  and  relied  upon  it  as 
the  touch-stone  of  his  success,  aa  a  teacli- 
er.  To  imbue  the  boys.under  hU  care,  at 
the  earliest  possible  period,  with  a  feeling 
of  self-respect— a  proper  appreciation  of 
their  nature,  powers,  faculties,  duties  and 
destination— a  corresponding  respect  for 
the  equal  rights  and  claims  of  others, 
sustaining  various  relations  towards  them- 
selves— a  nice  and  refined  sense  of  honor 
— of  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  truth,  du- 
ty, conscience,  moral  and  religious  obli- 
gation— a  clear  perception  of  what  was 
required  of  them  in  the  cultivation  ot 
their  minds,  with  a  view  to  future  useful- 
ness, honor  and  distinction— an  abhor- 
rence of  vice  and  vicious  indulgences  of 
every  description  as  unworthy  of  iheir 
higher  natures,  and  debasing  and  demor- 
alizing in  all  their  influences — and  a  fixed 
and  firm  resolve,  so  to  demean  ihemselvee 
as  acolytes  of  science  and  knowledge, 
and  the  great  principles  of  virtue  aad 
humanity  so  as  to  fit  them  for  worthy 
communion  with  the  noblest  and  li  ighe^ 
society;  these  were  the  aims  of  his  entire 
course  of  instruction,  and  only  aa  he  was 
successful  in  their  accompli&iiment  did 
he  seem  to  himself  to  have  fulfilled  Jiis 
mission.  How  much  of  all  this  do  we 
see  in  the  great  mass  of  our  public  and 
private  institutions  of  learning?  And 
yet  is  it  not  evident,  that  in  its  absence  or 
neglect,  a  powerful  lever  for  the  true  edu- 
cation and  intellectual,  moral,  social  and 
religious  advancement  of  the  coming 
generations,  has  been  irretrievably  lost? 
Should  not  the  examples  of  Principal 
Page  and  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  in 
these  respects — vindicated  as   they  were 
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by  the  results  of  their  teaching — be  more 
generally  followed  by  teachers  of  every 
grade? 

Another  deficiency,  in  our  methods  of 
teaching,  is  their  warU  of  thoroughnus. 
The  crowded  state  of  most  of  our  city 
schools,  seems  almost  to  necessitate  su- 
perficial instruction;  especially  when 
combined,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  with 
impossible  requisitions  for  the  simulta. 
neous  mastery  of  many  independent  and 
difficult  branches  of  study.  These  things 
ought  not  so  to  be,  **  whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well."  From 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  primary  schools, 
up  to  the  highest  form  of  the  college  or 
university,  every  branch  of  study  should 
be  thoroughly  taught,  or  not  attempted  to 
be  taught  at  all. 

''  A  little  learning  is  a  dangeroas  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.'" 

The  youngest  child  should  be  thorough- 
ly instructed  in  the  combination  of  letters 
of  his  alphabet  into  words  and  sentences, 
with  the  meaning  of  each,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable;  so  with  the  denotation  of  numer- 
als and  the  combination  of  figures :  so 
with  the  meaning  of  every  sentence  of 
every  text  book  placed  in  his  hands ;  so 
with  the  orthography,  etymology,  syntax 
and  prosody  of  the  English  or  other  Ian- 
guage,  forming  a  part  of  his  course ;  so 
with  all  the  higher  branches  to  which  he 
ascends.  The  result  of  all  this  would  be 
that  whatever  was  lost  in  time  would  be 
gained  in  power ;  and  the  wretched  ano- 
maly which  now  so  often  confronts  us  in 
the  college  or  university  graduate  of  the 
combination  of  a  superficial  smattering 
of  many  useless  and  unavailable  branch- 
es of  study,  with  an  almost  total  absence 
of  sound,  well-digested  practical,  scien- 
tific ability,  would  forever  disappear  from 
among  us. 

Still  another  deficiency,  requiring  to  be 
noted  in  this  connection  is  ihe  overtasking 
of  the  faculties  and  powers  of  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  of  our  public  schools,  to 
the  utter  defeat  of  the  object  had  in  view, 
and  the  imminent  risk  of  disease,  debil- 
ity,  vital  prostration,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  of  premature  death.  "  This  is  a  griev- 
ous error ;   and  grievously  has  it  been  I 


answered,"  in  many  of  our  city  schools 
throughout  the  Union.  It  admits  of  no 
Justification  or  palliation,  and  should  be 
"  reformed  altogether." 

The  practice  of  many,  if  not  most  of 
our  public  schools,  in  large  cities  of  as- 
signing difficult  lessons  to  be  studied  out 
of  idtAol  hours,  and  apart  from  the  regular 
teacher,  is  to  say  the  least,  highly  ques- 
tionable. Aside  from  devolving  the  duty 
of  the  teachers,  upon  the  parents  or  fam- 
ilies of  the  pupils — aside  from  the  ex- 
treme probability  that  the  "  cramming" 
of  some  casual  visitor,  or  other  inmate  of 
the  family,  will  be  "parroted"  upon  the 
teacher,  as  the  result  of  individual  effort; 
the  requisition  of  an  additional  hour,  or 
two  hours'  isolated  study,  after  six  hours. 
spent  in  the  school-room — study,  too,  per. 
haps  involving  some  difficult  and  compli- 
cated problem,  undertaken  and  prosecuted 
at  a  period  when  the  entire  mental  and 
physical  system  requires  relaxation  and 
rst,  and  when  any  unusual  excitement  of 
the  brain  is,  or  maybe,  attended  with  thQ 
most  disastrous  consequences— is  mani-^ 
festly  an  inexcusable  infringement  of  tha 
laws  of  health,  and  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  dictates  of  an  intelligent  and 
enlightened  system  of  education. 

"With  one  more  specification,  I  will  fof 
the  present  close  my  unwelcome  catalogue 
of  deficiencies  in  our  prevailing  systems 
of  Instruction.  Tfiey  are  not  sufficiently 
fertile  in  practical  teacfiing;  in  teaching 
looking  forward  to  results  in  the  every 
day  transactions  of  the  world  around  us. 
How  many  of  our  pupils  leave  the  ele- 
mentary or  higher  schools  and  institu- 
tions  of  learning,  prepared  to  enter,  pro- 
perly  equipped,  the  marto  of  trade  and 
commerce,  the  shops  of  the  manufacturer 
or  machinest,  the  counting-house  of  the 
merchant,  or  the  office  of  the  man  of  bu- 
siness and  bustling  enterprise!  How 
many  of  our  graduates  can  bring  their 
accumulated  stores  of  learning  to  bear 
upon  the  every  day  practical  products, 
demands  and  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity which  surrounds  them  on  every 
hand  ?  Should  there  not,  in  every  public 
school,  be  special  facilities  afforded  for 
the  practical  education  of  every  pupil, 
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ifor   the   special    profession,  business  or 

\  calling,  which  lie  has  decided  to  pur.<ue, 

;.or  for  a  general  course  of  technology? — 

S.  8.  Randall,  Inie  Supt,  of  Pub.  ShooU 

•  inMie  city  of  Neto  York. 

.   " ^  ■ » 

EDUCATION  AKD  8ECTABUNISM. 

,  The  State  may  not  support  sectarian 
BChools.    That    schools   established    by 

^  any  denomination  for  denominational 
purposes  are  not  **  common  "  or  public 
schools  in  tlie  legal  sense,  has  been 
lifflrmed  by  the  courts.  The  school  law 
does  not  authorize  sectarian  instruction 
In  any  school  supported  by  taxation. 
The  idea  of  supporting  sectarian  Schools 

^  by  public  money  is  obnoxious  to  the  set- 
tled convictions  of  the   people.    If  the 

restate  support  parochial  schools  for  one 
sect,  it  must  for  all,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Liber- 
als, and  all  the  rest.  The  mere  statement 
of  such  a  plan  involves  its  refutation. 
The  assaults  now  made  upon  our  com 
men  schools  need  give  no  alarm  to  their 

'  friends,  if  they  are  only  just  and  wise, 
for  fair  play  and  good  sense,  if  they  do 
not   disarm  opposition,  will  destroy   its 

-  power.  Narrowness  and  bigotry,  under 
the  guise  of  devotion  to  the  Bible  reading, 
may  do  vast  mischief.  Let  us  treat  dis- 
sentients as  we  would  wish  to  be  treated 
if  they  were  in  the  njajority.  To  show 
what  has  been  our  policy,  I  reproduce 
certain  sentiments  given  in  one  of  my 
Varly  reports. 

Recent  discussions  and  opposition  have 
deepened  and  developed  the  devotion  of 
the  masses  to  our  common  schools.  On 
no  other  question  do  they  so  thoroughly 
fraternize  without  reference  to  distinc- 
tions of  race,  religion  or  politics.  The 
Irish  and  Germans  evince  commendable 
interest  in  our  schools.  Said  a  parent  to 
me :  **  I  attended  church  schools  without 
learning  enough  to  tell  O  from  a  cart 
wheel.  I  mean  to  give  ray  children  an 
education,  for  I  have  sadly  felt  the  need 
of  it."  With  the  fathers  of  New  England 
the  necessity  of  common  schools  was  a 

i  postulate.    Time  has  only  strengthened 

f:   this  conviction,  till  our  schools  have  now 

\    biscome  so  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the 


American  people,  as  both  the  source  and 
safeguard  of  liberty  and  the  secret  of 
their  thrift  and  prosperit}',  that  devotion 
to  them  is  held  essential  to  loyalty  to  our 
institutions. 

Our  school  system  should  be  unsecta- 
rian.  Its  primary  purpose  is  intellectual 
training.  In  its  practical  workings  it 
has  always  been  essentially  secular,  while 
its  moral  influence  has  been  great  and 
good.  The  bible  is  generally  read  wiili- 
out  objection  in  our  schools.  Much  as  I 
value  its  influence  and  desire  its  con- 
tinued use,  I  oppose  coercion  and  advo- 
cate full  religious  freedom  and  equality. 
Wherever  there  is  opposition  to  this  time- 
honored  usage,  I  would  permit  the  largest 
liberty  of  dissent,  and  cheerfully  allow 
parents  to  decide  whether  children  shall 
read  or  not  read,  and  be  present  or  absent 
when  the  bible  is  read.  Roman  Catholic 
children  may  read  from  the  Douay  ver- 
sion, and  the  Jews  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  or  still  better,  the  teacher  may  read 
a  brief  selection,  or  if  it  is  preferred,  let 
the  Bible  reading  occur  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  after  the  objectors  have  retir- 
ed. Compulsory  reading  will  defeat  its 
own  aim,  and  induce  resistance  and  re- 
action. 

Sectarian  schools  as  a  system  for  the 
masses  have  uniformly  failed  alike  in 
this  country,  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  Twenty.nine  years  ago  the 
Presbyterian  Church  attempted  to  organ- 
ize and  support  denominational  schools 
throughout  its  bounds.  The  Old  School 
General  Assembly  then  proclaimed  "  its 
firm  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the 
church  demanded  that  immediate  efforts 
be  made  by  every  congregation  to  establish 
within  its  bounds  one  or  more  primary 
schools,"  and  directed  that  "  circulars  be 
sent  in  the  name  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  all  Presbyteries  and  Sessions.''  Dr. 
Cortland  Van  Rensselaer  was  prominent 
and  very  earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  this 
measure.  The  experiment  utterly  failed. 
The  sects  were  too  numerous  and  unequal 
to  permit  denominational  schools.  The 
two  systems,  common  and  sectarian 
schools,  cannot  co-exist. 
I     The  leading  difficulty  in  organizing  the 
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new  system  of  public  schools  in  England 
came  from  the  assumption  that  they  must 
be  sectarian.  Their  schools  had  hitherto 
been  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and 
hence  their  inefficiency.  Not  one-half 
the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  were 
provided  with  schools.  The  criminal 
statistics  of  England  show  that  not  one- 
twentieth  of  their  prisoners  can  read. 

Our  schools  may  be  unsectarian  and 
yet  not  irreligious.  It  is  poor  logic 
which  contends  that  unless  they  are  pos- 
itively religious,  they  must  be  infidel  or 
atheistic.  Even  if  the  Bible  were  not 
read  at  all,  it  docs  not  follow  that  our 
schools  would  be  godless.  Our  teachers 
are  largely  religious  persons.  By  ex- 
ample as  well  as  precept  they  are  seeking 
to  implant  the  divine  law  of  love  in  the 
hearts  of  their  pupils,  that  the  fruits  of 
honor,  honesty,  truth,  and  right  may  ap- 
pear in  their  lives.  The  habits  of  order, 
punctuality,  self-control,  and  obedience 
here  formed  are  favorable  to  virtue. — Re- 
port of  B,  0.  Northrop^  Secretary  Board  of 
JSdncaiion,  Conn.,  1875. 

m  •  » 

To  PUT  the  case  briefly,  no  people  ever 
possessed  two  national  languages.  There- 
fore, either  English  or  German  has  got 
to  prevail  in  this  country.  If  the  latter 
can  supplant  the  former,  well  and  good, 
but  it  should  not  ask  for  or  receive  gov- 
ernment aid  in  accomplishing  that  task. 
It  is  safe  to  assume,  that  should  German 
ever  be  the  prevailing  speech  of  a  major- 
ity of  our  citizens,  the  decaying  English 
w'ould  not  be  left  long  in  the  schools. — 
Indianapdis  SentliuL 

m  ■  m 

KI5DERGABTE5  EDUCATION. 

In  Caroline  Wcseneder's  Musical  Kin- 
dergarten, th«ugh  years  may  pass  before 
a  dull  musical  ear  and  tone  shall  learn 
perfect  tune-time  and  rhythm,  yet  surely 
they  wtU  h^  learned  through  appropriate 
play;  while  an  original  talent  for  music 
is  at  once  developed. 

Who  does  not  know  how  the  emotions 
are  waked  up,  as  well  as  moderated  by 
music?  English  and  American  educa- 
tors say,  "  Suppress  the  emotions.''  We 
continentals  reply,  '*No!    develop    and 


regulate  them."  Music  is  a  great  means 
for  this.  Caroline  Wescnder  used  for  the 
purpose : 

1.  Exercieei  oftlie  mctnory^  in  repeating 
the  words  of  little  poems,  by  which  the 
children  prepare  the  movement  plays 
which  the  poem  suggests.  The  fancy  of 
the  child,  full  of  the  desire  for  the  com- 
ing results,  eagerly  assists  the  memory. 
This  is  not  rote-learnlng,  but  leirning  by 
heart. 

2.  M4rc!dng  and  finger  exercuteft.  Exer- 
cising the  fingers,  hands,  and  wrists,  are 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 
Nothing  marks  noble  freedom  more  than 
the  free  use  of  the  wrists,  hands  and 
fingers. 

The  uneducated  in  body  and  mind,  use 
the  whole  arm  with  awkward  elbow, 
while  the  educated  slightly  move  the 
hand  from  the  wrists.  Music,  accompa. 
nying  finger  exercises,  gives  grace,  pre- 
cision and  force  to  tliem,  which  stands 
the  child  in  good  stead  afterwards  for  al- 
most any  performance.  Even  by  dancing 
masters,  the  free  use  of  hands  and  arms 
is  considered  as  the  foremost  nf  alLthe 
graces  of  the  drawing-room. 

8.  Song.  Of  all  music,  song  from  his 
own  and  companion's  lips,  delights  and 
attracts  the  child.  The  soul  pla^-s  in  song 
and  beauty  steals  across  upon  it.  In  bur 
recollections,  early  songs  are  early  homes 
to  us.  To  play  ancl  sing  makes  the  child 
truly  a  child;  and  when  we  are  old 
brings  us  back  into  childhood's  paradise, 
as  long  as  music  sounds. 

4.  Bfiythm,  which,  whether  made  by 
clapping  the  hands,  stamping  with  the 
feet,  striking  with  the  hammer,  beating 
the  drum,  Is  life  to  the  child !  WJien  he 
is  not  only  allowed  but  desired  to  play 
thus,  he  is  supremely  pleased.  When 
marching  to  the  melodies  of  their  songs, 
the  Wescneder  S3'stem  lets  the  children 
emphasize  therhythm  with  various  Inst ru* 
ments,  more  or  less  musical.  What  in  the 
Kindergarten  is  child's  play,  becomes  an 
instrumental  orchestra  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  school. 

Art  should  precede  science  in  educa- 
tion. It  develops  the  whole  human  soul 
more  unconsciously,  more  harmoniously, 
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and  thus  wc  obtain  as  the  foundation 

.  ivhat  is  now  only  the  superstructure  of 

culture.    Of  all  arts,  music  and  drawing 

are  the  first  in  order. — 3f<w  iViw,  in  Kin- 

'  dergarUn  Mestenger. 


The  Kindergarten  has  not  only  to  sup- 
ply materials  and  opportunities  for  the 
innate  mental  powers,  which,  like  leaves 
and  blossoms  in  the  bud,  press  forw*ard 
, and  impel  the  children  to  activity,  with 
60  much  the  more  energy  the  better  they 
are  supplied.  It  has  also  to  preserve 
children  from  the  harm  of  civilization, 
which  furnishes  harm  as  well  as  food, 
temptations  ns  well  as  salvation;  and 
, children  must  be  kept  from  this  trial  till 
their  mental  powers  have  grown  equal  to 
Its  dangers.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
Kindergarten  (invisible  at  the  time)  is 
negative,  and  consists  in  preventing 
harm.  Its  positive  success,  again,  is  so 
simple,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  at- 
tract more  notice  than,  for  instance,  does 
firesh  air,  pure  water,  or  the  merit  of  a 
physician  who  keeps  a  family  in  health. 
—Karl  Froebi^l, 


SCHOOL  OOTEBNMEXT. 

There  are  two  methods :  First,  that  of 
-repression  or  restraint;  second,  of  direc- 
tion or  guidance.  In  the  first  method, 
the  school  is  held  in  subjection  by  the 
power  of  fear.  This,  if  carried  out,  will 
produce  quietness  and  good  order,  but  at 
the  expense  of  their  self  respect.  It  de- 
grades a  pupil  in  his  own  eyes  to  be  un- 
der the  control  of  brute  force,  like  a  herd 
of  cattle.  Whip  him,  because  he  does 
this  and  don't  do  that:  whip,  for  not 
studying;  whip  him,  for  missing  a  word 
in  spelling.  Oh,  it  is  shameful !  this  mis- 
using of  their  bodies  and  distorting  of 
their  souls.  Only  when  all  other  things 
have  failed  should  we  allow  our  animal 
force  to  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  direc- 
tion or  guidance  cultivates  their  self- 
respect,  teaches  them  to  govern  them- 
selves, which  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to 
them  through  life,  guarding  them  from 
many  a  danger.  It  is  a  law  of  childhood 
to  be  constantly  active.     It  is  the  prov- 


ince  of  the  teacher  to  guide  this  activity 
into  proper  channels.  If  you  want  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief  give  them 
something  to  do.  If  you  want  them  to 
study,  make  their  lessons  interesting.  It 
is  easier  to  enjoin  a  positive  duty  than  a 
negative.  Give  them  rewards  for  doing 
well,  in  their  conduct  and  in  their  les- 
sons, until  the  habits  of  study  l>ecome 
fixed.  Some  have  a  prejudice  against 
prizes  or  rewards,  thinking  they  do  more 
harm  than  good.  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
school  is  but  the  world  on  a  small  scale ; 
and  are  we  not  ^22  working  for  some  prize 
or  reward  ? 

There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which 
a  teacher  of  tact  or  common  sense  can 
govern  a  school,  without  resorting  to 
muscle,  that  lowest  of  all  governing 
forces,  except  on  rare  occasions.  Some- 
times, when  I  think  of  the  vast  influence 
and  responsibility  of  a  teacher, — those 
many  little  eyes  ever  watching  your 
movements,  and  imitating  all  that  you  do 
or  say, — my  heart  almost  fails  me,  and  I 
ask  myself  the  doubting  question :  '*  Am 
I  fitted  for  my  position?"  Sometimes, 
when  my  head  aches  and  everything  goes 
wrong,  my  patience  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
then  my  enthusiasm  vanishes  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  I  see  nothing  but  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  school  life.  Doubtless,  most 
teachers  have  experienced  such  days. 
Oh !  the  life  of  a  teacher  would  be  but  a 
weary  treadmill,  if  this  state  of  things 
were  continual ;  but,  thank  God,  it  is  not, 
for  the  mists  soon  clear  away  and  the 
sunshine  returns.  Then  let  us  work  on 
and  hope  on,  not  sinking  by  the  wayside. 
If  we  cannot  gragp  our  ideal,  let  us  come 

as  near  it  as  possible. — Ths  Sclufol, 
^  ■ » 

John  A.  Dix,  State  Superintendent  of 
schools  of  New  York,  in  1837,  gave  the 
following  decision  on  corporal  punish- 
ment: 

"A  teacher  must,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  proper  order  and  discipline 
in  his  school,  have  a  right  to  employ 
such  means  of  correction  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object.  For  any  unnecessary  or  excessive 
severity  he  would  be  answerable  in  dam- 
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ages  in  a  suit  of  law  to  the  person  ag- 
grieved. 

**  A  teacher  ousfht  not,  I  think,  dismiss 
a  scholar  from  school.  From  the  nature 
of  the  common  school  system,  teachers 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  bound  to  receive 
and  instruct  all  children  sent  to  them.  If 
a  scholar  is  so  refractory  that  he  cannot 
be  managed,  and  his  dismission  becomes 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  order,  I 
think  the  teacher  should  lay  the  matter 
before  the  trustees  for  their  direction; 
but  not  until  the  ordinary  means  of  cor- 
rection had  been  fully  tried  and  found 
unavailing.*' 


Moral  Education.— The  principal  has 
no  control,  nominally,  outside  the  school 
grounds;  really,  he  has  complete  Juris- 
diction. The  civil  law  has  little  to  do 
with  this  question ;  it  is  a  moral  one.  It 
is  not  supposed  that  our  municipal  gov- 
ernraents,  through  their  police  depart- 
ments are  unable  to  preserve  the  peace  ot 
the  city;  doubtless  they  are,  but  they  do 
not;  they  never  did,  hence  we  infer  they 
never  will.  The  influence  that  makes 
boys  and  girls  behave  on' the  streets  of 
their  own  town  must  come  from  the 
school.  Fences,  buildings,  and  sidewalks 
marked  with  chalk,  urchins  shouting  af- 
t«r  strangers,  hooting  at  teams— in  short, 
the  thousand  mean  and  impolite  things 
that  only  boys  ever  know  how  to  do,  are 
a  blot  on  the  good  name  of  a  town,  and 
often  reflect  seriously  on  the  management 
of  the  school.  No  man  can  expect  to 
remedy  such  evils  in  one  or  two  years, 
where  they  have  been  long  established. 
There  may  be  a  town  where  ten  years 
will  not  sufiice  to  accomplish  the  good 
behavior  of  the  boys  when  running 
around  the  town ;  but  no  village  exists 
where  the  head  of  the  public  school  can- 
not make  a  perceptible  advance  in  this 
reform  in  less  than  a  ye2ir.— Working 
Teacher, 


Talk  with  parents  about  their  children. 
Many  parents  can  give  useful  hints  about 
teaching.  Urge  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school  regularly,  and  to  talk 
^ith  them  about  their  studies.    Review 


the  day  before  retiring.  M&rk  down  your 
errors,  their  causes  and  efiects— shun 
them  in  the  future. 


OPEIVnO  SCHOOL. 


When  I  was  a  teacher  I  had  one  exer- 
cise, to  which  more  than  any  other  meth- 
od of  reading,  I  owed  my  success  in  this 
branch  of  instruction.  I  was  accustom, 
ed  to  open  school  every  morning  with  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
At  first,  I  read  and  required  the  pupils  to 
listen,  but  this  they  did  not  always  do. 
Then  I  required  some  one  or  more  of 
them  to  read,  but  this  failed  to  interest 
the  rest.  Then  I  read  the  verses  alter- 
nately with  them,  but  this  broke  up  thO' 
connection  of  the  text,  and  often  pro-- 
duced  a  confusion  of  voices.  At  last  I 
hit  upon  a  plan  which  I  pursued  for  M- 
teen  years  with  the  happiest  effects.  I 
required  all  the  pupils  to  stand  and  read, 
not  with  me,  but  after  me.  I  read  as  few 
words  as  the  sense  or  pauses  allowed; 
and  then  stopping,  they  read  the  same 
words,  all  together,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible.  Just  as  I  had  read  them.  For  in- 
stance,  in  reading  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  I  stopped  at  the  bars,  being  care- 
ful to  give  the  proper  inflection  of  the 
voice,  and  to  see  that  the  whole  school, 
which  usually  numbered  more  than  a 
hundred,  did  the  same. 

"  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  |  he  went 
up  into  a  mountain :  |  and  when  he  was 
set,  I  his  disciples  came  unto  him.  |  And 
he  opened  his  mouth  |  and  taught  them, 
I  saying,  |  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit, 
I  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  | 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  |  for  they 
shall  bo  comforted.  |  Blessed  are  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.**  | 

By  this  method,  all  the  pupils  were  en- 
gaged in  reading,  and  all  were  attentive. 
If  I  stopped  to  correct  an  error  of  pro- 
nunciation, it  was  noticed  by  all ;  if  I 
stopped  to  explain  the  meaning  of  any 
word  or  phrase,  all  were  benefited ;  if  I 
stopped  to  ask  a  question,  every  one  was 
ready  to  answer;  finally,  if  I  stopped  to 
give  any  moral  or  religious  instruction, 
I  was  generally  sure  of  a  very  attentive 
audience.    By  requiring  every  pupil  to 
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read  as  I  did,  without  regard  to  her 
.  neighbors,  the  most  perfect  harmony  was 
preserved,  and  any  error  produced  a  dis- 
^ord,  which  w*as  as  easily  detected  as  a 
discord  among  a  choir  of  singers.— i^Vtr^. 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  XUTES. 

'*  A  few  days  ago,  I  went  to  the  school 
for  deaf  mutes,  to  hear,  ol  rather  to  sec 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Spring,  the  sculptor,  give 
a  lesson  in  modelling.  There  are  sixty- 
five  pupils  in  the  school,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  they  appear  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  poor  children,  who  have  to  strug- 
gle against  many  disadvantages,  besides 
Itheir  lack  of  speech  and  hearing.  The 
progress  they  have  made  since  the  school 
(one  of  tne  public  free  schools)  was  open- 
ed, is  astonishing.  Many  of  them  write 
pretty  well;  lessons  go  on  in  arithmetic 
and  geography ;  they  read  readily  both 
printing  and  writing,  and  are  slowly  but 
sorely  developing  the  intelligence  which 
deafness  and  dumbness  had  kept  dormant. 
The  younger  children  gesticulated  extrav- 
agantly,  and  their  animated  but  wordless 
i^onversations  consist  of  the  strangest  and 
most  unpleasant,  though  expressive  con- 
tortions of  the  face.  The  burden  of  ex- 
pression which  they  put  upon  their  noses, 
tongues,  and  chins,  as  well  as  into  eyes 
and  lips,  is  wonderful,  and  the  whole 
body  helps,  while  the  fingers  work  rap- 
idly in  the  alphabet  or  only  in  natural 
gesture.  As  the  pupils  advance  in  years, 
and  are  instructed,  this  gesture  is  moder- 
ated, and  in  a  few  of  the  older  girls  was 
not  seen  at  all.  They  had  learned  to 
speak  in  a  quiet,  gentle  way,  and  could 
carry  on  a  simple  conversation,  even  with 
a  stranger,  by  watching  the  motion  of  the 
lips.  With  their  teachers,  to  whom  they 
were  accustomed,  they  talked  freely. 

"  Mr.  Spring  had  made  one  previous 
visit  to  the  school,  and  so  pleased  and  in- 
terested  the  pupils  that  he  went  a  second 
time.  As  he  uncovered  his  clay  I  saw 
one  boy  seize  an  atlas,  find  the  map  of 
New  Jersey,  give  his  neighbor  a  vigorous 
push,  and  with  radiant  face  point  first  to 
the  clay  and  then  to  Raritan  Bay  on  the 
map.    One  of  the  teachers  had  told  them 


at  the  time  of  the  first  lesson  that  Mr. 
Spring  lived  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  clay 
which  he  used  came  from  there.  As  he 
rapidly  modeled  various  dgures,  with 
which  the  children  were  familiar,  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  their  seats. 
They  crowded  around  him  with  all  sorts 
of  inarticulate  expressions  of  delight. 
One  of  the  figures  was  a  bit  of  a  baby, 
and  immediately  every  pupil  was  looking 
and  nodding  at  his  neighbor,  and  making 
the  motions  of  tending  or  tossing  or 
playing  with  a  baby.  Sometimes  they 
spoke  out  clearly,  and  greeted  one  head 
as  George  Washington  and  another  as 
John  Adams;  but  usually  they  do  not 
actually  speak,  excepting  to  ask  or  an- 
swer  questions.  Mr.  Spring  works  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  rapidity,  and  his 
strange  class  were  perfectly  fascinated, 
as  he  moulded  his  clay  into  a  head  of  fair 
size,  and  then,  by  rapid  touches,  changed 
the  whole  expression  of  it,  and  made 
them  see  how  faces  changed  and  showed 
all  kinds  of  feeling.  Some  of  the  pupils 
had  clay  to  experiment  with  for  them- 
selves, and  their  first  attempts  at  model- 
ing were  up  to  the  average  of  those  of 
more  favored  children.  Professor  BelVs 
system  of  visible  speech  is  taught  iu  this 
school,  and  with  success.  I  believe  it 
has  never  failed ;  the  enunciation  of  the 
children  who  use  it  is  remarkably  go^. 
One  shy-eyed,  delicate  little  creature  took 
a  paper  on  which  her  teacher  had  written 
some  words  in  visible  speech,  and  read  in 
a  sweet,  slow  way,  *■  My  dear  father,  come 
to  me.'  I  believe  those  were  the  first 
words  the  father  ever  heard  his  little 
daughter  speak." — Warcetter  Spy. 

m  1  m 

A  GOOD  teacher  can  become  better.  B? 
not  satisfied  with  your  present  skill.  Seek 
to  improve  yourself  as  a  teacher.  Study 
hard  yourself  and  study  daily.  Try  to 
learn  more  each  day  than  you  learned  tLe 
day  before.  Have  a  fixed  time  for  your 
own  study.  Use  that  time  in  study.  If 
you  do  not  love  learning,  why  should 
your  pupils? 

Schoolmasters  are  not  permitted  to 
marry  in  Austria  without  the  permissioa 
of  the  government 
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WHY  LANGUAGE  SHOULD  BE  8TUDIED. 

The  study  of  philology,  or  of  language 
by  itself,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  value; 
but  it  is  rather  a  study  for  the  specialist 
than  for  the  average  student.  It  is,  cer- 
tainly, a  true  science;  only,  lacking  pre- 
cision in  its  methods,  and  being  deficient 
in  practical  applicability  to  the  general 
affairs  of  life,  it  must  be  left  out  of  ac- 
cou  nt  for  the  present.  In  a  general  course 
of  study  a  language  should  be  taught  be- 
cause of  its  value  in  opening  up  other 
departments  of  knowledge.  It  should 
reveal  to  us  the  thoughts  of  other  poo- 
pies,  and  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
their  experience.  For  most  men  these 
purposes  arc  best  fulfilled  by  a  study  of 
the  modern  tongues.  Latin  and  Greek 
are  valuable,  no  doubt,  only  they  are  less 
indispensable  than  French  and  German. 
These  newer  languages  are  not  only  of 
practical  value,  being  spoken  and  written 
by  millions  of  our  fellow-beings  to-day, 
but  they  have  also  many  direct  bearings 
upon  all  modern  life.  The  sciences  can- 
not  be  well  studied  without  them ;  they 
open  up  the  widest  fields  of  recent 
thought;  tliey  bring  us  into  closer  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  our  own  times. 
We  can  get  along  better  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  antiquity  than  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  days  in  w*hich  we  live.  The 
history  of  the  siege  of  Troy  has  less  in- 
terest  for  us  thnn  the  history  of  the  great 
social  and  economic  problems  which  are 
being  worked  out  in  such  deadly  earnest 
in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe  to-day. 
The  ancient  languages  have  their  uses, 
unquestionably ;  so  also  have  the  Russian 
and  the  Chinese;  but  are  those  uses  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  univer- 
sal study?  Remembering  the  aims  of 
education,  we  must  also  remember  that 
every  student  has  but  a  limited  number 
of  years  to  spend  at  college.  In  those 
few  years  he  must  acquire  that  learning 
which  will  best  fit  him  to  go  forth  and 
grappFo  with  active  duties.  If  he  has 
both  the  taste  and  the  leisure,  ihen  he 
can  learn  the  dead  languages  after  gradu. 
ation.  It  is  nothing  to  urge  that  Latin 
and  Greek  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 


French  and  German,  since  the  latter  cau 
be  studied  directly  as  well  us  the  foriner. 
Few  people  can  afford  the  time  to  study 
four  languages  in  order  lo  use  but  two. — 
From  *'^Thjt  Bighar  Education,''  in  P&palar 
Science  Monthly  for  Augu»(. 

Unirenlties  as  Consenraton  of  KuowlpdEPi 

So  far  as  the  source  whence  money 
could  be  provided  for  the  tndowment  of 
science  is  concerned,  there  is  lillle  difli* 
culty.  The  additional  tjixiillon  required 
to  meet  all  probable  exi>ense:^  would  be 
so  light  as  scarcely  to  he  appreciable. 
But  in  truth  a  fund  already  exists  out  of 
which  the  cost  of  the  endawment  of  sci- 
ence might  be  defrayed  either  wholly  or 
in  great  pa^t — the  sums  bequeathed  in 
old  times  to  the  universities.  Nor  would 
this  application  of  university  property 
involve  a  departure  from  tlie  jiurpoae  for 
which  those  sums  were  origUially  be- 
queathed. On  the  contrary,  we  have 
evidence  to  show  that  the  uDiversiUca 
were  originally  founded,  not  for  educa- 
tional purposes  solely  or  chiefly,  but  for 
the  advancement  and  proscrvation  of 
knowledge.  In  the  third  report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the.  Advance metit  of 
Science,  we  find  that  the  witnesses  exam- 
ined were  **  on  no  point  marc  uuUed  ihau 
in  the  expression  of  the  feeling  that  it  is 
a  primary  duty  of  the  uttiveri?ities  to  h^~ 
sist  in  the  advancement  of  learuing:  ami 
science,  and  not  to  be  citntinil  with  the 
position  of  merely  educrUioual  bodieg^'' 
and  the  evidence  quoted  slimvs  that  ihi» 
opinion  was  based  on  the  ftiet  that  such 
was  the  original  purpose  of  Uie  univer- 
sities—that,  in  fact,  "tlie  collegittt& 
foundations  of  the  universlUes  were  orig- 
inally and  fundament  illy,  nl though  not 
absolutely  and  entirely,  desiiucd  for'' 
that  object.  '*  This  object''  proceeds  the 
report,  *'  is  certainly  not  le^s  iniportant  in 
modern  than  [it  was]  in  ancient  society- 
In  the  middle  ages,  knowledge  would 
altogether  have  perished  if  it  had  not 
been  for  such  foundations,  and  it  appears, 
that  now,  from  other  causes,  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  of  general  sclentil^c 
investigation  is  subject  to  ycry  real  dan* 
gors,  though  of  another  kind  than  thos& 
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,  which  then  prevailed,  and  which  make 
It  very  desirable  to  preserve  any  institu- 
tion through  which  scientific  discovery 
and  the  investigtttion  of  truth  may  be 
^  promoted."— Pbop.  Proctor,  in  PopxOar 
Sciencs  Monthly  for  Auguit. 


FLASHES  OF  THOUGHT. 
SELECTED  BT  D.  M. 

Truth  whispered  is  more  eflfective  than 
n0nsensc  thundered. 

He  who  refuses  forgiveness  breaks  the 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass. 

If  a  man  be  gracious  to  strangers,  it 
Qhows  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off 
ftrom  the  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that 
joins  them.— Zord  Bacon, 

Those  who  retire  from  the  world  on  ac- 
count of  its  sins  and  peskiness  must  not 
fot'get  that  they  have  yet  to  keep  company 
with  a  person  who  wants  as  much  watch- 
ing as  anybody  else. 

The  Actual  should  govern  the  Ideal, 
the  Positive  should  dictate  the  Probable. 
If  thus  it  is  not  with  us,  we  shall  mistake 
dreams  for  prophecies,  and  creations  that 
j>lease  us  will  often  prove  less  than  the 
gem  islands  the  navigator  thought  he 
had  discovered,  which  were  but  clouds 
and  mists,  suspended  by  the  winds,  and 
painted  by  the  sunbeams.  The  Ideal 
should  be  the  foreshadowing  of  the  Actual, 
"as  light  is  the  shadow  of  Deity;"  for 
shades  should  not  please  as  where  sub- 
stances are  not,  as  they  then  can  be  but 
the  effect  of  a  diseased  vision. — Henry 
Bacon. 

A  form  of  cruelty  that  deserves  special 
attention  is  the  children's  revival.  It  is  a 
modern  species  of  torture.  It  is  designed 
to  do  for  the  heart  and  soul  what  the 
school  does  for  the  brain.  It  aims  to  force 
religion  a  dozen  years  before  its  time ;  to 
work  on  the  fancies,  and  fears,  and  hopes 
of  the  young,  till  they  are  thrown  into  a 
fever  which  they  are  told  is  a  religious 
experience;  to  catch  them  in  a  swirl  of 
excitement  when  their  minds  are  plastic 
as  wax,  and  stamp  the  dogmas  of  a  sect 
ineffacibly  on  their  minds,  and  give  their 
matures  a  twist  from  which  they  will  never 


recover.  It  is  a  species  of  spiritual  in- 
fanticide which  is  worse  than  child-mur- 
der,  and  the  society  which  would  prevent 
cruelty  to  the  young,  should  arrest  every 
revivalist  who  undertakes  to  practice  his 
arts  on  innocent  and  unsuspecting  chil- 
dren, as  a  child-stealer  if  not  a  child-killer. 
The  thing  is  a  caricature  of  Christiadity, 
a  travesty  of  religion,  a  crime  against 
human  nature.  All  the  sunshine  and 
moral  nurture  for  the  young  that  are  pos- 
sible; but  whoever  puts  a  child  into  a 
spiritual  hot-house  ought  to  sweat  for  it. 
Wholesome  instruction,  better  examples, 
sweeter  influences,  ampler  encourage- 
ments and  helps,  so  that  every  child  shall 
naturally  grow  to  the  highest  and  ripest 
excellence ;  but  whoever  shall  scare  these 
little  ones  into  the  hopper  of  a  church 
and  grind  them  over  so  that  they  will 
come  out  all  moulded  on  one  pattern,  with 
a  creed  wrought  into  their  constitution, 
and  a  clamp  worse  than  any  Chinese  shoe 
fastened  on  brain  and  heart,  should  be 
treated  as  a  moral  maniac. — Oolden  Age. 


INSTITUTE  WORK  IN  IOWA. 

The  following  circular,  issued  to  the 
County  Superintendents  of  Iowa,  may  be 
suggestive  tons: 

The  design  of  the  normal  institute  is 
to  afford  to  those  who  purpose  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools,  an  opportunity  for 
specific  preparation.  The  brief  time  al- 
lowed  for  the  institute, limits  the  subjects 
to  be  treated,  and  requires  that  the  in- 
struction shall  be  practical,  thorough, 
ana  confined  to  the  more  dififlcult  por- 
tions of  the  teacher's  work. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  good  institute 
is  a  corps  of  competent  instructors.  Only 
thoroughly  qualified  teachers  of  recent 
experience,  should  be  appointed  to  this 
work.  There  are,  within  the  state,  many 
superior  teachers  whose  instruction  will 
be  practical  and  thorough,  whose  meth- 
ods can  safely  be  followed,  and  whose  ex- 
ample and  zeal  will  inspire  teachers 
to  improve  their  teaching  and  their 
schools.  It  is  believed  that  such  instruct- 
ors can  usually  be  secured  without  difli- 
culty. 

The  benefits  received  by  the  members 
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of  the  io8titute,  will  depend  mainly  upon 
the  amount  of  study  bestowed  upon  tlie 
subjects  treated.  Nothing  should  occupy 
the  attenlion  which  does  not  pertain  di- 
rectly to  the  teacher's  work.  The  time  of 
the  institute  cannot  profitably  be  con- 
sumed in  general  discussions  or  lectures. 

Believing  that  the  best  results  can  be 
secured  by  assigning  each  member  of  the 
institute  daily  lessons  to  prepare  and  re- 
cite, a  course  of  study  has  been  prepared 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  not  designed  to  treat  exhaustively, 
or  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of 
any  entire  branch,  but  to  call  attention  to 
those  topics  not  so  generally  understood, 
but  considered  essential,  and  to  assign 
the  amount  of  work  appropriate  for  each 
recitation.  While  it  is  not  expected  that 
this  programme  will  be  wholly  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  every  normal  insti- 
tute, it  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove  of  as- 
sistance in  every  case.  The  conductor 
will  make  such  modifications  as  existing 
circumstances  may  require. 

Every  recitation  should  be  a  model; 
but  to  teach  the  subject  should  be  the 
leading  purpose.  In  didactics,  methods 
of  instruction,  with  particular  reference 
to  children  and  the  public  schools,,  will, 
appropriately,  receive  attention. 

The  lesson  for  the  succeeding  day, 
should  in  all  cases  be  assigned,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  works  in  which  the  sub- 
jects are  treated,  should  be  mentioned. 
Those  in  attendance  at  the  institute 
should  make  as  careful  and  thorough 
preparation  for  recitation  as  the  time  will 
admit,  using  for  this  purpose,  every  mo- 
ment when  not  engaged  in  recitation  du- 
ring the  session,  and  all  the  available 
time  when  the  institute  is  not  in  session. 

Those  only  who  have  previously 
studied  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  benefit  from  the  recita- 
tion. Teachers  should  be  notified  to 
bring  text-books  for  the  purpose  of  study 
and  reference. 

If  the  subject  requires,  diagrams  should 
not  only  be  made  by  each  member  of  the 
class,  but  should  also  be  previously 
drawn  upon  the  black-board  unless  of  a 
character  to  be  executed  without  con- 


suming time  that  should  be  used  in  the 
recitation. 

In  making  preparations  for  the  insti- 
tute, the  superintendent  should  secure 
instructors  early,  and  provide  that  they 
should  be  on  hand  promptly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  institute.  It  is  important  that 
they  remain  throughout  the  entire  ses- 
sion. 

All  teachers  in  the  country  should  re- 
ceive notice  as  early  as  practicable  of  the 
time  and  place  appointed  for  the  insti- 
tute. Arrangements  should  also  be  made 
for  suitable  rooms  in  which  to  hold  the 
institute,  and  for  accommodation  of 
teachers  in  attendance. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  one  or 
two  lectures  each  week ;  the  remainder  of 
the  evenings  should  be  devoted  to  study. 

The  plan  of  dividing  the  institute  into 
two  or  more  grades,  according  to  the 
qualification  of  teachers  has,  so  far, 
proved  most  satisfactory. 

In  the  management  of  the  work  of  the 
institute,  constant  attention  should  be 
given  to  punctuality,  deportment,  and 
correct  methods  of  conducting  the  exer- 
cises.  A  complete  record  should  be  kept, 
showing  the  attendance,  scholarship  and 
deportment  of  teachers  in  attendance. 

The  names  of  the  instructors  engaged 
should  be  forwarded  for  approval  along 
with  the  application  for  the  appointment 
of  the  institute ;  the  conductor  should 
also  be  designated.  At  the  close  of  the 
institute  the  blank  report  forwarded  from 
this  ofiice  with  the  appointment  and 
State  warrant,  should  be  filled  and 
promptly  returned. 

m  ■  ^ 

An  exchange  tells  us  that  a  school- 
boy's toothache  generally  commences  at 
eight  A.  M.,  reaches  its  highest  altitude 
at  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  after  that  disap- 
years  with  a  celerity  that  must  be  very 
comfortable  to  the  sufferer.  If  nt  night 
that  boy  hasn't  got  four  quarts  of  wal- 
nuts spread  out  to  dry,  up  stairs,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  place  up  stairs  to  do  it. 
^  ■ » 

I  CANKOT  call  riches  better  than  the 
baggage  of  virtue:  the  Roman  word  is 
better — impedimenta  (hindrances). — Lord 
Bacon. 
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XORXAL  ISSTITI TKS. 


[The  following  article  an  Kormal  In- 
gtkutes  was  furnished  fur  publication  in 
the  Penu^tflcafiiii  8chf)o\  Jtmrnal^  by  Prof. 
8» Baldwin,  Principjil  of  the  Slate  Nor- 
mal S?chrioI  at  Kirksvillo,  Missouri:] 

A  Normal  lastitute  U  an  abbreviated 
aud  concentrated  normal  school.  The 
norniftl  school  is  the  great  i  astro  men  tal- 
i  ty  ffi  r  p  re  p  ar  hi  g  s^  k  i  U  t'u  I  I  e  achers ;  but, 
in  this  coantry,  a  majority  of  teachers 
cannot  avail  tliemaclTesof  its  advantages. 
Many  of  tlie  statu (5  have  wisely  provided 
for  an  anuunl  Normal  Institute  in  each 
county,  Thesse  abort  term  normal  schools 
place  normal  mcihoUs,  normal  training 
and  normal  enthusiasm,  Kiliiin  the  reach 
of  the  masB  of  our  teachers. 

The  Normal  Institute  is  destined  to  be- 
come  a  permanent  feature  of  popular 
cducalloD.  Its  present  crude  form  will 
give  place  to  a  well-delined  and  well^i- 
gested  plan.  Instructors  will  prepare 
Ihcmselvcs  for  this  peculiar  work,  and 
teachers  will  tlock  to  it  as  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all  summer  resorta.  The  ob- 
jects of  Normal  Institutes  ar«: 

1.  T^  Tnnn  Tendn^n.—O  f  the  two  bun- 
dred  and  twenty  Ave  thoui^and  teachers  in 
this  country,  more  than  one  half  are  with- 
out  any  special  preparation  for  their 
work;  yet  they  are  the  educators  of  mil- 
lions. To  revolutionize  this  class  of 
teachers  is  the  primary  object  of  the 
Normal  Institute. 

3*  To  Keep  Professional  Tf achers  B rigid, 
— The  i pointed  teacher  becomes  a  fossil. 
He  needs  to  come  in  cont^ict  with  the 
mighty  army  of  progress.  Association, 
mental  eonlticl,  observation,  comparison 
— these  lire  conditions  of  professional 
growth.  Each  teacher  needs  the  experi- 
ence of  all  teachers. 

3.  To  Fot^t^r  a  Proftjtsional  Spirit. — 
Teaching  is  the  grandest  of  all  arts,  and 
the  noblest  of  all  professions.  Normal 
Institutes  enable  a  few  earnest  educators 
to  infuse  a  professional  spirit  into  the 
masses^  and  to  inspire  each  teacher  with 
the  determination  to  be  content  only  with 
the  highest  achievements- 

4.  To  Diepen  ami  Widen  and  Direct  the 


interest  felt  in  popular  education.  In 
educational  matters  what  teachers  do  not 
do  or  manage  to  have  done  will  generally 
be  left  undone.  The  Normal  Institute 
enables  teachers  to  form  plans  and  to 
carry  them  out.  To  meet  the  wants  of  all 
classes  of  teachers  the  Normal  Institute 
must  necessarily  embrace  two  depart- 
ments. 

1.  Elementary  Department.— This  will 
include  the  teachers  of  primary,  interme- 
diate and  ungraded  schools.  These 
schools  are  first  in  importance,  and  de- 
mand the  best  efforts  of  educators. 

2.  Adoanced  Department. —la  this  will 
be  included  all  professional  teachers.  It 
is  highly  encouraging  to  see  the  deep  in- 
terest manifested  in  this  work  by^  presi- 
dents and  professors  of  colleges,  princi- 
pals and  teachers  of  academies  and  high 
schools,  ministers,  etc.,  etc. 

TIME  AKD  LENGTH  OF  INSTITUTE. 

From  necessity  these  Institutes  mtist 
be  held  during  July  and  August,  and 
may  continue  from  two  to  eight  weeks. 
A  term  of  four  weeks  is  clearly  the  best. 
Teachers  cannot  well  spend  more  time, 
and  thorough  work  cannot  be  done  in  less. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  hold- 
ing two  daily  sessions.  From  8  a.  m.  to 
11  A.  M.,  and  from  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  will 
give  satisfaction  in  most  cases.  Two 
evening  lectures  each  week  will  add 
much  to  the  interest. 

Experience  fixes  fifty  minutes  as  best 
for  recitations.  Six  daily  recitations  may 
thus  be  provided.  A  rest  of  ten  minutes 
should  follow  each  recitation.  Besides 
keeping  the  teachers  wide  awake  and 
fresh,  these  rests  afford  an  admirable  op- 
portunity for  social  culture. 

The  instructors  should  be  master  work- 
men. Second-rate  teachers  are  fearfully 
out  of  place  here.  A  principal  and  one 
assistant  are  generally  sufficient.  More 
instructors  tend  to  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  the  interest  It  is  best  to  have 
members  of  the  Institute  render  all  fur- 
ther assistance  needed. 

The  principal  should  have  the  absolute 
control  of  the  instruction  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  work.  The  county  superin- 
tendent is  the  general  manager.    He  de- 
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votes  long  weeks  to  working  up  the  insti- 
tute. Its  interests  engage  all  his  time 
and  energies.  The  best  institute  instruct- 
ors receive  from  $40  to  $75  per  week.  It 
pays  to  get  the  best. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

Where  so  much  must  be  omitted  it  is 
difficult  to  select.  Methods  of  teaching 
the  various  branches,  school  manage- 
ment in  its  manifold  phases,  and  human 
culture,  including  laws,  means  and  meth- 
ods of  developing  each  faculty  of  the 
mind,  must  ever  be  the  principal. themes. 
These  subjects  can  never  be  exhausted. 
Child-nature  is  continually  bubbling  up 
in  new  phases,  and  the  most  advanced 
educators  must  feel  their  imperfections. 
Also,  the  branches  to  be  taught  must  be 
reviewed  and  discussed,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  information  will  thus  be  com- 
municated. 

Some  subjects  may  be  best  presented  to 
the  entire  institute ;  others  to  the  respect- 
ive departments.  The  general  outline 
here  given  will  be  changed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

WOBK  FOR  COHBTNED  8ESSI0KS. 

1.  Methods  of  Culture — twenty  lessons. 
3.  School  Management — ten  lessons. 

3.  Buildings,  apparatus,  etc. — five  les- 
sons. 

4.  Relations  of  elementary  and  high 
-schools — five  lessons. 

This  work  may  engage  the  entire  insti- 
tute  from  10  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.,  and  frem  4 
F.  3f .  to  5  p.  M.  The  association  of  teach< 
ers  of  all  grades  is  highly  beneficial 
The  discussions  are  not  only  intensely 
interesting,  but  also  exceedingly  valuable. 

WORK  FOR  ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  School  management — ten  lessons. 

2.  Reading— ten  lessons. 

3.  Penmanship  and  drawing — ten  tes- 
sons. 

4.  Language  and  grammar — ten  lessons. 

5.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic — ten 
lessons. 

6.  Geography  and  map  drawing— ten 
lessons. 

7.  History  and  civil  government— ten 
lessons. 

8.  Natural  science — ten  lessons. 

A  satisfactorj'  selection  of  subjects  for 


this  department  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make.  At  best,  it  will  need  to  be 
changed  from  year  to  year. 

WORK  FOR  ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  Management  of  higher  schools— ten 
lessons. 

2.  Supervision — five  lessons. 

3.  Grading  schools  and  examinations — 
five  lessons. 

4.  Course  of  study — five  lessons. 

6.  Practical  education— five  lessons. 

6.  School  hygiene— five  lessons. 

7.  History  of  educational  methods- 
five  lessons. 

8.  Methods  m  natural  science— ten  les- 
sons. 

9.  Methods  in  language — ten  lessons. 

10.  Methods  in  mathematics— ten  les- 
sons. 

11.  Methods  in  history— five  lessons. 

12.  Morals  and  manners— five  lessons. 
In   this  department    the  professional 

teacher  may  enjoy  a  continual  feast.  The 
interest  ought  to  be  intense. 

now  TO  DO  THE  WORK. 

Teachers,  like  poets,  are^?'/i,  n<jt  made. 
Training  but  develops  and  directs.  The 
institute  instructors  must  grasp  the  situ- 
ation and  act  from  inspiration.  Specific 
directions  are  impossible.  Normal  insti- 
tutes by  the  scare  are  murdffred  by  well- 
meaning  but  incompetent  instructors. 
The  work  is  unique.  Of  good  teachers. 
scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  succeeds  hero 
More  [than  scholarship,  and  more  thap 
ability  to  manage  a  class,  or  lecture,  is 
needed. 

DIRECTIONS   TO   INSTITUTE    INSTUICT0R8. 

1.  FraclicaUy  lUvstrate  all  that  is  excel- 
lent in  the  art  of  teaching.  Theory  is 
silver.  Correct  theory  embodied  in  cor- 
rect practice  is  golden.  Do  instead  ot 
telling  Jtow  to  do. 

2.  Assign  Definite  Lessons. — 3Iake  the 
Institute  a  school  in  fact.  Require  the 
teachers  to  prepare  for  each  recitation. 
They  must  be  led  to  do  a  large  proportion 
of  the  work. 

8.  Omit  dH  Dry,  Prosy  i>cft/r<^ v.— Noth- 
ing else  will  so  soon  kill  an  institute. 
The  continual  "  clatter"  of  the  instructor 
is  as  much  out  of  place  here  as  in  the 
school  room. 
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4,  Inquire  Wriiim  OuUinet  from  day 
to  day  of  the  lesaoni  of  the  previous  day. 
Let  the  teachers  exchaage  and  grade  each 
other's  papers.  All  errors  as  to  spelling, 
capliab,  punctuaUoa  and  grammar, 
shoiihl  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  correct- 
aesB  of  the  matter  and  the  nsatness  of  the 
work.  The  outlines  should  then  be  re- 
corded Id  blank  Hooks.  The  matter  and 
the  method  of  each  recitation  ough^  to 
be  of  great  value.  Such  a  record  will  be 
a  treasure. 

5,  U»e  the  BUickboard. — Whenever  ap- 
propriate keep  a  i^sccTion  of  the  class  at 
the  board.  Let  the  rest  of  tlie  class  use 
their  note- books  in  lieu  of  slates.  When- 
ever  possible  illastrale  on  the  board  or 
by  means  of  apimratus.  Lead  the  pupils 
to  realize  that  tlie  right  use  of  black- 
boards aud  sehoo]  appartus  is  a  leading 
element  of  teaching  power. 

6.  Prepare  the  TeacJier  for  Practical 
TVi?rA-.™Trajn  them  to  adjust  their  in- 
structton  to  the  wants  of  the  civilization 
of  the  day,  and  to  substitute  the  useful 
for  the  useless,  A  practical  people  de- 
mand  more  practical  schooling. 

7.  Introduet  into  the  Recitation  all  Deti- 
raUff  Feiiiaru. 

1.  Give  a  brief  topical  review  of  the 
subject  as  previously  considered. 

2.  Have  a  member  of  the  class  intro- 
duce the  new  lesson  by  a  short  essay  or 
report. 

3.  For  about  half  an  hour  concentrate 
upon  the  lesson  the  utmost  energies  of 
alL  Lecture,  question,  illustrate,  drill, 
elicit  dlacussiou. 

4.  Give  the  class  ten  minutes  to  ask 
qtiesttons  aud  discuss  the  subject  under 
confiidoration. . 

After  four  weeks  thus  spent  the  teacher 
will  return  to  his  work  feeling  that  he 
has  indeed  been  born  again.  He  begins 
to  realize  the  fiublime  capabilities  of 
child  n attire,  and  the  grand  use  of  the 
work  of  the  educator.  Who  dare  say 
that  hts  power  for  good  has  not  been 
doubled  "t 


No  evil  propensity  of  the  human  heart 
is  so  powerful  that  it  may  not  be  subdued 
by  diicipHne. — Scntc^i. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICIAL  on^VtOKS^ 

Prepared  fcjr  ilia  Auiiimat  SaiHTfiiieiidtttt, 
DISTRICTS. 

Question.  If  the  electors  in  a  new  dis- 
trict refuse  lo  meet  aud  organise  when 
notified,  what  can  be  done  ? 

Answer.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  remedy.  If  no  meeting  takes  place 
on  the  first  notice  however,  as  provided 
in  Section  3,  the  supervisors  are  to  call  a 
meeting.  (Sec.  4.)  In  the  event  of  abso- 
lute neglect  to  meet,  the  supervisors 
should  attach  the  territory  to  otlier  dis- 
tricts again,  so  that  tlie  people  if  not  dis- 
posed to  maintain  a  school  of  tlieir  owa, 
shall  at  least  be  required  to  help  support 
some  school,  and  have*  their  children 
within  some  livjog  district. 

Q.  If  notice  is  given  on  Tliursdaj-  for 
a  meeting  on  the  3Ioiiday  fullowing  Lo 
organize  a  district,  would  the  orgaulza^ 
tion  be  legal  t 

A.  The  law  requires  "at  least  five 
days,"  and  in  the  case  you  mention,  the 
meeting  should  iiave  been  called  on  Tues- 
day, tthould'  all  the  electors  attend,  or 
all  who  would  wish  to,  and  the  organ tia* 
tion  go  on  harmouiously  and  the  district 
perform  its  work,  no  harui  would  ensae 
from  the  defective  notice;  but  should  the 
legality  of  the  organization  he  called  in 
question  by  any  elector,  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  set  aside  the  action  of  the 
meeting. 

Q.  By  mistake  we  failed  to  have  ten 
days  notice  of  our  annual  meeting,  our 
district  having  a  graded  shool.  Wa^  oar 
meeting  legal  ? 

A.  Section  2  of  the  act  in  regard  to 
tills  matter  (p-  35,  school  code)  expressly 
provides  that  such  neglect  '■  shall  not  io- 
valldate  the  acts  of  any  annual  meetlog. ' 
etc. ;  but  the  next  section  of  school  law 
(Sec.  18),  also  bears  on  the  subject 

Q.  In  the  eledion  of  school  district 
ofiicers  does  a  majority  or  plurality  elect  ? 

A.  The  general  priuciple  is  that  a  plu- 
rality elects,  unless  express  provision  is 
made  that  it  shall  retpire  a  majority.  In 
a  school  district  meeting  the  man  who 
has  the  most  votes  is  elected.  (Hevised 
Statutes.  Chap.  YU,  Sec.  102,) 
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Q.  If  the  reckoning  has  been  lost  as 
to  Uie  time  of  electing  each  district  offi- 
cer, how  shall  the  same  be  found  ? 

A.  It  would  seem  to  be  only  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  date  of  the  organization 
of  the  district,  to  set  the  matter  right  by 
the  guidance  of  section  31.  The  date 
could  surely  be  ascertained  in  some  way. 

Q.  If  a  district  through  mistake  has 
changed  the  rotation  so  as  to  elect  two 
officers  at  their  annual  meeting  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  will  such  act  be  legal  ? 

A.  The  act  of  electing  at  annual  meet- 
ing is  always  legal,  if  there  is  a  vacancy. 
If  it  is  found  out  which  one  of  the  two 
should  hare  been  elected  for  a  less  term 
than  three  years,  then  at  the  expiration  of 
the  partial  term,  the  district  elects  again 
for  a  full  term.  The  vote  to  elect  '*  for 
three  years "  when  it  should  have  been 
"  for  two  years,"  or  "  for  one  year,"  does 
not  render  the  election  void  for  the  law- 
ful time. 

Q.  Is  the  vote  of  a  district  that  a  par- 
ticular teacher  be  hired  binding  on  the 
board  ? 

A.  It  is  not;  it  has  only  the  force  of  a 
recommendation. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  if  it  buys  school- 
books  under  Chap.  815,  General  Laws  of 
1875,  furnish  them  to  the  pupils  by  selling 
them,  if  the  books  are  not  loaned  ? 

A.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  way  in 
which  they  can  be  properly  "  furnished" 
to  the  pupils  if  not  loaned  to  them.  They 
are  not  to  be  given  away,  except  as  pro- 
vided  in  section  51. 

Q.  Have  the  electors  of  a  school-dis- 
trict power  to  let  contracts  by  vote,  for 
building,  selling  property,  etc.,  at  annual 
or  special  meeting,  the  contractor  being 
present  ? 

A.  No  such  power  is  included  among 
those  conferred  upon  a  district,  in  section 
19.  The  district  has  power  to  elect  offi- 
cers, who  constitute,  when  met,  the  dis- 
trict board.  (Sec.  46.)  Tliis  board  has 
power  to  buy  and  sell  for  the  district 
(Sec.  47)  and  to  make  any  necessary  con- 
tracts. It  is  not  likely  the  courts  would 
recognize  any  contract  made  otherwise. 
(I  was  led  once  incautiously  to  express  a 
different  opinion.)     The  district  would 


not  be  bound,  I  think,  unless  the  contract  - 
was  made  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  board. 

Q.  Having  900  inhabitonts  only  in  out: 
district,  some  say  we  are  not  permitted  to 
raise  over  $1,000  for  teacher *s  wages ;  how 
is  it? 

A.  As  the  law  now  stands,  it  depends  , 
on  the  average  daily  attendance ;  if  over 
40,  you  are  not  restricted,  by  law.  If  not 
exceeding  40,  you  can  raise  only  $550. 
See  sub-section  8iM,  of  Section  19,  as 
amended  by  Chapter  339,  of  Laws  of  1875. 
Where  a  district  has  less  than  1,000  in* . 
habitants  it  is  restricted  to  $1,000  expen- 
diture on  school  house,  without  previous 
consent  of  supervisors. 

THE  TOWN  SYBTEH. 

Q.  Please  explain  how  a  new  town 
that  has  but  one  district  as  yet,  can  secure 
the  Town  System.  We  wish  to  do  it  now 
before  the  other  system  becomes  fixed  by 
habit. 

A.  The  town  board  of  supervisors  can 
form  one  or  two  more  districts,  of  each 
territory  as  will  be  most  likely  to  need  a 
school  first,  and  these  new  districts  can 
organize,  or  at  least  go  so  far  as  to  elect 
a  clerk.  The  clerks  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts can  then  organize  a  town  board,  in 
October,  and  next  March  take  steps  to 
raise  money,  &c.  In  all  cases  it  is  to  bo 
noted  that  the  old  system  must  merge  in 
the  new  one,  not  by  a  single  step  but  by 
degrees.  Only  in  tliis  way  can  confusion 
and  trouble  be  avoided. 

FBBB  HIOH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Is  a  district  which  maintains  a 
graded  school  entitled  to  aid  under  the. 
new  High  School  Law  ? 

A.  It  would  be,  if  it  should  establish 
and  organize  and  carry  on  its  highest  de- 
partment as  a  high  school,  under  the  new 
law  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed.  Such  district  would  first  of 
all  take  a  vote  to  establish  a  high  school. 

Q.  What  is  a  "  free  high  school"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  new  law  ? 

A.  It  is  a  free  school  of  advanced 
grade  that  shall  be  established  by  any 
city,  village,  town,  or  district  as  a  high 
school,  under  said  law,  which  shall  main- 
tain  such  course  of  study  as  shall  have 
the  consent  of  the  State  Superintendent; 
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it  being  understood  of  courae  that  tuition 
will  bo  "free"  to  all  suiUbly  qualified 
pnpila  al tending  wiihtn  the  limits  of  the 
district,  towu  or  other  munfcipality  that 
should  esiablish  the  schaoL 

MIStELLAKEULS, 

Q,  li  a  scholar  vvho  ha^  been  expelled 
from  school  foriusiibordLntiiion  debarred 
for  all  time  or  ouly  for  that  particular 
term? 

A.  It  would  not  do  to  hold  that  he  can 
come  back  next  lerm^  if  there  is  no 
change  in  himMf.  A&  well  say  that  when 
a  new  governor  comes  in,  all  convicts  in 
prlion  sbal  1  be  rcleaised .  Although  a  new 
teacher  may  perhaps  come  in  with  a  new 
term,  the  schohirs  are  probably  much  the 
sanie,  and  U  would  be  a  triumph  for  a 
bad  boy  to  come  baek^  witliout  any  cvi- 
dencc  of  penitence  or  reformation.  Of 
course  it  would  be  well  ti>  consider  the 
question  of  ibc  restonitii^n  of  expelled 
pupils,  if  there  seemed  to  be  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Will  an  a  peal  lie,  If  the  supervi- 
sors neglect  to  extinguish  a  district  which 
has  failed  for  two  years  to  maintain  a 
school ? 

A.  No»  the  remedy  is  mandainvs.  If, 
however,  the  supervisors  were  petitioned 
to  make  certain  changes  in  the  districts, 
the  effeH  of  wb  icli  would  be  to  extinguish 
a  certain  district,  and  ibuy  met  and  con- 
sidered the  subject,  nud  refused,  an  ap- 
peal %vouid  lie. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superijxlendent  force 
a  teacher  on  a  district  when  he  holds  only 
a  ** permit"  to  teach  in  ibe  town? 

A.  A  superintendent  has  no  power  in 
the  matter.  He  may  of  course  recom- 
mend, and  his  recommeudation  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  weighty  but  it  rests  entirely 
with  the  bonrd  whether  they  will  hire 
this  or  that  teacbert  Ibe  same  being 
"qualified;' 

Q*  What  is  the  force  and  effect  of  a 
Stale  Certificate  or  a  Diploma  of  a  Nor- 
mal School,  when  it  is  countersigned, — 
can  the  bolder  be  subjected  to  any  further 
examination,  in  order  to  obtain  a  school, 
in  auj^  city  in  the  Stale? 

A.  The  holder  U  a  '*qualifled'*  teacher, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  can  legally 
contract  to  leuch  any  public  school  in 


the  State  without  ftirther  examination; 
but  if  any  city  school  board  declines  to 
enter  into  contract  unless  the  party  will 
submit  to  an  examination,  there  is  no 
compulsion  upon  the  board  to  accept  the 
certificate  or  diploma  as  sufficient  evi. 
dence.  Such  examination  does  not  add 
to  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  teacher, 
but  is  merely  a  concession  to  the  caution, 
or  prudence  or  wisdom  of  the  board 
which  does  not  put  full  faith  in  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  previous  examiners. 

Q.  As  the  4th  of  July  came  on  Sunday 
this  year,  some  of  our  teachers  are  claim- 
ing that  they  were  entitled  to  take  Mon- 
day  as  holiday ;  is  there  any  law  for  this  * 

A.  Certain  days  are  declared  legal 
holidays ;  from  this  results  the  closing  of 
the  public  schools,  on  such  days,  while 
the  day  counts,  nevertheless  as  a  school 
day  both  for  district  and  teacher.  Chap. 
243,  General  Laws  of  1861,  enacts  that 
**  whenever  the  4th  day  of  July,  the  25lh 
day  of  December,  the  1st  day  of  January 
and  the  22d  day  ot  February,  shall  fall 
upon  Sunday,  the  following  Monday 
shall  be  a  legal  holiday."  Monday,  the 
5th  day  of  July,  1875,  was  therefore  a 
legal  holiday  for  both  districts  and  teach- 
ers. 

Q.  Does  the  law  require  that  U.  S. 
History  shall  be  taught  in  district  schools  ♦ 
Teachers  must  be  examined  in  it. 

A.  The  law  does  not  require  it.  The 
seeming  discrepancy  between  sections  55 
and  102  arises  In  this  way:  as  enacted  in 
1863,  neither  section  mentions  history. 
In  1860,  the  words  "  history  of  the  United 
States*'  were  inserted  in  section  103.  The 
teacher  must  be  prepared  to  teach  history, 
and  ought  to  have  some  acquaintance 
with  it  as  a  matter  of  general  information. 
The  board  may  require  it  to  be  taught, 
under  section  55. 


A  LITTLE  deaf  and  dumb  girl  was  once 
asked  by  a  lady,  who  wrote  the  question 
on  a  slate,  *'  What  is  prayer ? "  The  little 
girl  took  the  pencil  and  wrote  the  reply: 
"  Prayer  is  the  wish  of  the  heart."  So  it 
is.  Fine  words  and  beautiful  verses  do 
not  make  real  prayer,  witliout  the  sincere 
wish  of  the  heart. 
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EDITORIAL  JMI80ELLANY. 

TO  OUB  8UB8GBIBEBS. 

Those  who  are  indebted  for  the  current 
volume  (ending  with  December)  will 
oblige  us  very  much  by  remitting  the 
subscription  price,  adding  ten  cents  for 
postage,  which  we  have  to  pre-pay.  We 
need  these  subscriptions  to  pay  for  paper 
and  printing,  and  would  be  glad  to  be 
saved  the  necessity  of  sending  that  un. 
welcome  little  missive,  a  "  Bill." 


OPENING  OF  THK  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  corrected  and  completed  calendar  is 
as  follows : 

Oshkosh,  Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday, 
August  24;  Whitewater,  Fall  Term  opens 
Tuesday,  August  81;  Platteville,  Fall 
Term  opens  Tuesday,  September  7 ;  Riv- 
er Falls,  Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sep> 
tember  7. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  2d  page  of 

•cover.  

STATE  VNITEBSnT. 

The  Fall  Term  begins  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 8th.    Those  wishing  further  in- 
formation  will  apply  for  a  catalogue,  to 
Prcs.  John  Basoom,  Madison,  Wis. 

NOBHAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  is  the  revised  list  for  the 
campaign  of  1875,  including  the  county, 
place,  time,  duration  and  conductors : 

Polk,  Osceola  Mills,  August  0 ;  4  weeks. 
—A.  O.  Wright,  C.  W.  Fenlason. 

Manitowoc,  Manitowoc,  August  1G;2 
weeks— M.  Kirwan,  C.  F.  Viebahn,  H. 
3ams. 

Sauk,  Reedsburg  and  Spring  Green, 
August  9;  4  weeks— J.  H.  Terry,  J.  T. 
Lunn. 

Grant,  Boscobel,  August  0 ;  2  weeks — 
D.  McGregor,  H.  Jane. 

Juneau,  New  Lisbon,  August  0 ;  4  weeks 
A.  Salisbury,  W.  8.  Johnson. 

Eau  Claire,  Eau  Claire,  August  0 ;  4 
weeks— A.  J.  Hutton,  H.  C.  Howland. 

Richland,  Richland  Centre,  August  16; 
2  weeks — R.  Graham,  N.  C.  Twining. 

Vernon,  Viroqua,  August  23 ;  4  weeks 
— D.  McGregor,  A.  F.  North. 

Walworth,  Elkhorn,  August  9;  3  weeks 

—Geo.  Beck,  E.  H.  Sprague. 
3- Vol.  V,  ^o.  8. 


Monroe,  Sparta,  August  0 ;  2  weeks— 
0.  R.  Smith, . 

Dunn,  Menomonle,  August  0 ;  4  weeks 
—J.  B.Thayer,  A.  Eartbrnan. 

Pierce,  River  Fall s,  Augua  !(!*  2  weeks 

— W.  D.  Parker, . 

Waukesha,  Waukesha,  September  W;  3 
weeks — A.  Salisbury,  L  N.  Stewart. 

Green  Lake,  Berluj,  August  9 ;  3  week^ 
— H.  Barns,  A.  A.  Speocer. 

Hon.  John  H.  French,  hiki  Slute  Su- 
perintendent of  Vcnijcmt,  iiDd  oue  ol  the 
most  experienced  and  suoccsiful  Insti- 
tute Conductors  of  the  East  will  flt  sev- 
eral of  the  above  place  si  aaisist  in  conduct- 
ing the  Institutes,  acd  will  deliver  even- 
ing  addresses. 

The  Mketinos.— As  wc  go  to  press^ 
the  meeting  at  Eau  Claire  u  closing  up. 
The  state  Superinltjident,  who  was  de- 
layed in  going  by  ilhie.srt.was  present  the 
last  day.  Mr.  R.  \\ .  Burtnii,  of  Janoa- 
ville,  tells  us  on  his  ri-iuru  Ihat  lie  found 
the  sessions  very  interesting,  lljougU  not 
largely  attended. 

Next  comes  the  more  important  one 
at  Minneapolis.  We  hope  io  give  an  iic- 
count  of  both  in  the  St'pt ember  issue. 


We  find  a  very  brief  jibstrrtct  of  Prcs!. 
Bascom's  Lecture  od  ^'  Areliilreturt' "  be- 
fore the  Association  tlic  lirst  eveulng, 
in  the  State  Journal : 

He  gave  an  historicjil  account  of  the 
growth  of  architecture,  spoke  fif  its  psy- 
chological bearings  and  ^ugge.steJ  tile 
style  which  should  b^'  u^chI  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  Tlie  IjuiUHng  should 
be  such  that  it  orfr^uiicHHy  barmonize^ 
with  nature  and  to  tlie  soil  to  which  it  ia 
attached.  He  illustrauU  by  models  the 
different  forms  of  arc Ui [eel ore,  tJieir  spe- 
cific advantages  and  i^enerjU  olilify.  The 
main  idea  should  hi-  aclnptabilitV.  We 
should  break  the  spell  whicli  attaches  us 
to  the  old  and  rende r s  u  ;*  i  m  i r  nt  i  ve .  We 
should  be  original  nod  use  those  fornix 
which  best  subserve  our  purpose;^. 


Prest.  Emery's  Opening  Address  H 
thus  reported : 

He  said  the  objects  of  \.\y\^  us!?uciatiufi, 
as  set  forth  in  its  coustiiitiiou  nm\  cliar- 
ter,  areself-improveuTf'ul  anU  (be  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  ^if  eilucntiun,     There 
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ar«  evidences  that  the  association  has 
been  accomplishing  its  objects.    It  is  im- 

^  possible  to  prepare  ourselves  for  our  work 

'  without  being  beneflied  thereby.  Debates 
are  adapted  to  the  teachers*  wants.  Con- 
ceits are  taken  away  and  new  impulses 
received.  The  eventual  interchange  of 
thoueht  is  beneficial.     Our  association 

lias  done  its^  part  in  securing  the  greatest 
edacational  facilities  to  the  State.  Would 
1|  QOt  be  wise  to  appoint  a  committee  to 

write  the  history  of  the  association  and 
present  it  at  some  future  meeting.  Such 
a  history  was  written  by  Prof.  J. X.  Pick- 
ard  in  1859,  and  showed  how  much  good 
tlie  association  had  accomplished. 

The  organization  was  effected  in  1853. 
Prifvious  to  this  there  were  no  Journal 
OF  Education,  Institutes,  etc.  In  1854 
the  association  favored  the  publishing  of 
an  Educational  paper,  and  that  the  Super- 
iBtendent  of  Public  Instruction  take 
charge  of  the  same.    In  1855  the  associa- 

.  tlon  established  the  Journal  op  Educa- 
tion. It  was  discontinued  during  the 
war,  but  revived.  In  1855  resolutions 
were  adopted  favoring  the  establishing  of 
graded  schools  and  asking  the  legislature 
te  further  the  perfection  of  the  graded 
school  system.  He  favored  the  ideas  set 
forth  by  the  National  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation favoring  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
examination.  In  1857  the  association 
brought  forward  the  Question  of  County 
Superintendency.  This  was  an  improve- 
ment  on  the  old  system.  Is  there  not 
room  for  further  improvement?  In  1857, 
the  Normal  School  question  was  agitated. 
To-day  we  have  three  working  Normal 
Schools,  and  a  fourth  to  be  started  in  Sep- 
tember next.  Our  Normal  School  system 
was  highly  commended  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Searing  in  his  annual  report. 
Should  our  Normal  Schools  be  organ- 
ically connected  with  the  University? 
Should  they  introduce  the  Kinder  Garten 
sptem  ?  What  are  the  functions  of  pub- 
lic and  the  rights  of  parochial  schools? 
The  school  superintendent  should  be 
'subject  to  examination.  What  part  shall 
the  Association  take  in  the  Centennial  ? 
We  should  foster  the  law  of  last  winter 
in  regard  to  high  schools.  He  quoted 
from  the  National  Teacherit*  Association 
Monthly  on  the  difficulties  that  beset  a 
High  School  system ;  commends  the  acts 
of  last  winter's  Legislature  on  educational 
topics  in  general.  In  its  efforts  to  pro- 
nlote  popular  education,  the  Association 
has  done  little  to  perfect  its  own  organi- 
zation. This  should  be  attended  to.  Offi- 
cers should  be  more  permanent,  and  there 
should  be  a  general  reorganization. 

These  were  some  of  the  points  brought 
out  in  the  address,  which  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest. 


Of  the  meeting  of  Institute  Conduct, 
ors,  a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  says : 

One  of  the  most  important  and  profita- 
ble educational  gatherings  ever  held  in 
this  state,  closed  its  session  this  after- 
noon.  It  has  been  customary,  of  late 
years,  to  hold  meetings  of  Institute  Con- 
ductors  in  connection  with  the  annual 
session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.  Two  years  ago  such  a  meetine  was 
held  at  Sparta,  and  last  year  at  Madison. 
The  salutary  effect  of  iJiese  two  gather- 
ings is  noticeable  in  the  large  number  of 
educational  men  who  have  attended  the 
meeting  just  closed.  Not  only  were  all 
of  those  gentlemen  who  are  to  have 
charge  of  the  institute  work  this  year 
present,  but  many  who  have  no  immedi- 
ate connection  with  this  work,  participa- 
ted in  the  deliberations. 

The  deliberations  were  presided  over 
by  Prof.  Robert  Graham,  whose  educa- 
tion and  previous  work  in  this  state  pe- 
culiarly fit  him  to  direct  the  thought  and 
actions  of  those  assembled  to  perfect  our 
inititute  system,  which  is  so  highly  ben- 
eficiul  to  teachers. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  Normal  Schools,  it  was  voted 
to  dedicate  our  Fourth  Normal  School, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Prof.  Parker, 
September  2d.  Hon.  Edward  Searing, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, will  deliver  the  address.  The  entire 
board  will  be  present. 

The  following  appointments  to  the  Fac- 
ulty were  made:  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Institute  Conductor,  J.  B. 
Thayer,  ot  Menominee;  Instructors, 
Misses  L.  J.  Foote,  £.  B.  Armstead  and 
H.  A.  Beaman.  Other  appointments  are 
held  under  advisement.  Of  President 
Thayer  we  can  speak  in  the  highest  term?. 
The  names  of  the  others  are  new  to  us.— 
River  Falls  Journal. 


Prof.  J.  T.  Lovewell,  formerly  ia 
charge  of  the  department  of  Mathemat- 
ics at  that  school,  has  been  appointed,  we 
understand,  by  the  Normal  Board,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  AVliite- 
water  Normal  School.  For  tliree  years 
past  Prof.  Lovewell  has  been  familiariz- 
ing himself  with  several  branches  of 
science  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  College.  If  he  accepts,  he  will 
come  back  to  Wliitewater  with  the  pres- 
tige of  old  confidence  in  his  accurate 
scholarship,  and  of  new  ability  as  a 
teacher  in  new  fields. 


Book  Notices. 


BOOK  NOTIOKS,  KTO. 

CoifHOK  School  Law,  for  Common 
School  Teachers.  Re-prlnted  from  the 
School  Bulletin  and  K.T.  State  Educa. 
tionalJonrnal.  Albany:  The  School 
BulIeUn. 

This  tiny  book,  of  some  fifty  small 
pages,  treats  upon  various  points  of  law 
in  which  teachers  fire  concerned,  and 
though  specially  adapted  to  the  state  of 
New  York,  must  be  useful  everywhere, 
particularly  in  its  discussion  of  the  teach- 
er^s  authority.  A  dozen  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  "  Wisconsin  Decision."  The 
opinions  of  many  Superintendents  have 
been  gathered,  and  considerable  diversity 
is  exhibited.  Ex-Superintenoent  Bate- 
man,  and  his  successor,  Etter,in  Illinois; 
Briggs,  of  Michigan;  Burt,  of  Minneso- 
ta, and  Conant,  of  Vermont,  sustain  the 
decision;  Philbrick,  of  Boston ;  Kiddle, 
of  New  York;  Harris,  of  St.  Louis;  New- 
ell, of  Baltimore;  Williams,  of  Wheel- 
ing; Stockwell,  of  Rhode  Island ;  C.  S. 
Smart,  of  Ohio;  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana, 
and  Trousdale,  of  Tennessee,  are  adverse 
to  it.  White,  ex-Superintendent  of  Ohio, 
speaking  of  a  similar  decision  in  Iowa, 
thinks  if  the  parent  has  the  right  to  se- 
lect, it  will  be  subversive  of  all  proper 
classification  and  gradation  of  the 
schools,*'  but  "  that  the  course  of  study 
can  be  made  flexible  enough  to  permit 
all  needftil  departures  from  uniformity." 
Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  non- 
committal. Apgar,  of  New  Jersey,  ex- 
presses no  opinion,  but  says  their  course 
of  study  in  the  common  schools  is  deter- 
mined by  the  trustees  and  county  super- 
intendent. Abemethy,  of  Iowa,  says, 
''the  teacher,  principal,  or  superintend- 
ent, under  the  direction  of  the  board,  de- 
termines the  studies  to  be  pursued  by 
each  pupil."  Many  superintendents 
whose  views  were  asked,  "confessed 
themselves  unable  to  express  a  definite 
opinion."  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  seems  to 
reach  Just  about  the  common  sense  of  the 
whole  matter.  He  says:  *'I  will  say 
that  only  in  the  most  rudimentary  form 
of  the  country  school  can  this  be  con- 
ceded, and  there  only  by  long  established 
custom.    In  all  schools  where  an  attempt 


at  grading  is  made,  such  a  right  could, 
not  be  allowed  at  all.  Such  a  right  con* 
ceded  to  parents  in  our  towns  and  vil- 
lages, would  prevent  the  possibility'  of- 
any  higher  organization  than  the  old-  < 
fashioned  ungraded  school.  Hence  such 
powers  have  been  vested  in  school  com- 
mittees, almost  without  exception." 

Equally  pertinent  is  the  remark  of  su- 
perintendent Smart,  of  Indiana:  "If  it 
is  generally  conceded  by  intelligent  peo- 
ple that  a  passable  acquaintance  with  the 
common  English  branches,  as  taught  in 
our  public  schools,  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  life,  then  I  conclude  that  the 
school  authorities  should  heed  no  objec- 
tion made  by  the  parent  against  his  child 
studying  the  branches  of  the  prescribed 
course — except  only  that  the  child  is 
physically  unable  to  take  the  full  course 
of  study." 

A  Primary  Arithmetic,  and  Teacher's 
Manual,  with  Graded  Class  and  Seat 
Exercises. 
The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  for  In* 
termediate  Grammar  and  Common' 
Schools.  By  Edward  Olney,  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Michigan.  New  York:  Sheldon 
<S;Co. 

The  reputation  of  Prof.  Olney  and  the 
success  of  his  higher  works  in  Mathe- 
matics,  will  lead  teachers  and  school 
boards  to  hail  these  books  with  much  in- 
terest, and  we  must  apply  to  them  a  des- 
cription given  in  a  former  number  to  his 
Algebra,  namely :  "  made  attractive."  We 
are  particularly  pleased  with  the  "  Pri- 
mary." It  meets  the  wants  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  common  pupils  ot  various 
grades,  in  a  most  happy  manner,  and  the 
suggestions  to  teachers  will  prove  very 
useful.  The  "Elementary"  is  also  a  ju- 
dicious second  book,  and  the  two  are  de- 
signed to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  men- 
tal and  written  arithmetic  for  common 
schools.  Prof.  Olney  thinks,  and  very 
wisely,  we  should  say,  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  to  go  through  such  a 
multiplicity  of  books  in  arithmetic.  To 
this  the  children  will  say  a  hearty  amen. 
The  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for 
seconding  the  reform. 
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First  Book  in  Abithmbtic,  Including 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises. 
The  Complete  Arithmetic,  Oral  and 
Written.  By  Daniel  W.  Fibh»  A.  M., 
Editor  of  Robinsons  Series  of  Progress- 
ive Arithmetics.  New  Yorlc  and  Clii- 
cago:  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 
These  candidates  for  arithmetical  favor 
at  once  recommend  themselves  by  their 
attractive  appearance.  Like  well  dressed 
and  well-mannered  people,  they  prepos- 
sess you.  And  in  this  case  at  least  ap- 
pearances  are  not  deceptive.  Mr.  Fish 
has  brought  old  experience  to  bear  suc- 
cessfully upon  a  new  enterprise,  and  the 
result  is  a  couple  of  books  that  admirably 
cover  the  ground,  and  like  Prof.  01ncy*s 
dispense  with  the  old  custom  of  separate 
'  books  for  mental  and  written  exercises. 
Both  for  discipline  and  utility  we  take  it 
this  is  the  best  course.  The  constant  aim 
of  the  teacher  should  be  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  the  mental  and  abridge  that  of 
the  written ;  that  is,  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  dispense  more  and  more  with  the 
crutch  of  slate  and  pencil.  Some  may 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  making  such  beau- 
tiful— we  may  almost  say  luxurious — 
school-books.  They  must  cost  more ;  but 
after  all,  is  not  the  aesthetic  faculty  in  the 
school  boy  one  that  may  be  cultivated 
with  profit?  If  he  respects  his  books  he 
will  respect  other  things  more. 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United 
States.  By  John  A.  Stewart.  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Reading,  Pa.  High  School. 
Philadelphia:  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 
The  freshly  awakened  iuterest  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  induced  by  the 
approaching  "  Centennial,"  will  give  new 
importance  to  compilations  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  neatly  printed  and  handsome- 
ly illustrated  volume  before  us  seems  to 
subserve  admirably  its  purpose  as  a 
school  history.  We  quote  a  little  good 
advice  from  the  author — who  is  a  practi- 
cal teacher — to  the  student :  "  Do  not  at- 
tempt simply  to  memorize  the  language 
of  the  writer,  ignoring  the  general  knowl- 
edge conveyed.  Read  thoughtfully  and 
understand  in  gly,  and  you  will  soon  ac- 
qire  a  taste  for  this  most  pleasant  of 
studies,   while  your    ideas  will    clothe 


themselves  spontaneously  in  easy,  natu- 
ral and  expressive  language." 

See  advertisement  of  Swinton^s  New 
Geographical  Course,  last  page  of  cover. 

Also— new  advertisements  of  Ridpath's 
School  History  of  the  U.  8.,  Kellogg's 
Educational  List,  and  "  Past  and  Present." 

A  NEW  and  revised  edition  of  Hotze's 
First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  has 
been  issued. 


NEW  BOOKS 

For  Grammar  Schools  and 
Academies. 

By  c.  Ij.  u<  >xze:. 

First  Lessons  in  Physiology, 

192  pp.  and  over  40  Engravings.    Price  $1.00. 

First  Lessons  in  Nat  Fhilos'y 

176  pp.  thirty-nine  Engravings.    Price  90  cts. 

The  only  Elementary  works  of  the  kind  written 
specially  for  the  Upper  Grades  of  our  Common 
Schools.  Price  for  luiroduction  or  Examination, 
00  cents. 

THE  CENTRAL  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

8C.  I«oaltt«  llIo« 


die  f^  <t!On  P^*"  ^^y-  '^ff^iQts  wanted.  All 
yS^O  uU  liP^U  classes  of  working  people  of  both 
sexes,  young  and  old,  make  more  money  at  work 
for  us,  in  their  own  localities,  during  their  spare 
moments,  or  all  the  time,  than  at  any  thing  ebse. 
We  oflTer  employment  that  will  pav  handsomely 
for  every  hour's  work.  Full  particulars,  term*, 
&c.,  sent  free.  Send  us  your  address  at  once. 
Don't  de!ay.  Now  is  the  time.  Don't  look  for 
work  or  business  elsewhere, until  you  have  learned 
what  we  offer.    G.  Stinson  &  i  o.,  Portland,  Me. 


A0VBRTI91NO:  Oheapx  Good:  SytH- 
mo^ec— All  persons  who  contemplate  mal^ng 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  the  Jnsertion  of  ad- 
vertisements, shou  d  send  25  eenUi  to  Geo.  P. 
Rowell  &  Co..  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  for  their 
PAMPHLET-BOOK (nrfM^y  9txtnth  edUion^con- 
talning  lists  of  over  9000  newspapers  and  estimates, 
showing  the  cost.  Advertisements  taken  for  lead- 
ing papers  in  many  States  at  a  tremendous  reduc- 
tion from  publishers'  rates.    Get  tub  book. 
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WISCOKSIir  STITE  TEACHBBS*  ISSOCIAnON. 

/  In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
I  Executive  Committee,  the  Twenty-Third 
Annual  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  the  £au 
Claire  County  Court  House,  Eau  Claire, 
July  28,  29  and  30, 1875. 

EVSKIKG  SESSION. 

July  28. 

President  J.  Q.  Emery  took  the  chair 
at  8  o'clock.  The  meeting  was  opened 
with  an  appropriate  anthem,  by  a  choir 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  A.  Kidder, 
of  Durand. 

Rey.  J.  P.  Dudley  oflTered  prayer. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Bartlett,  for  eighteen  years 
director  of  the  School  Board  of  Eau 
Claire,  welcomed  the  Association  to  the 
city  in  a  brief  and  appropriate  address. 

President  Emery  briefly  responded,  and 
invited  the  citizens  of  Eau  Claire  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  and  participate  in  the 


discussions  of  the  Association. 


President  John  Bascom,  of  the  Univer4 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  was  then  introducedj 
and  delivered  a  lecture  on  "ArchitecJ 
ture."  ^ 

The  session  was  closed  with  a  quartette 
by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Swift,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lock- 
wood,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Mayhew,  and  Rev.  A. 
Kidder,  Miss  Augusta  Kidder  at  the 
piano. 

2C0RNIKG  SESSION. 

Tlie  Association  was  called  to  order  at 
9  o'clock.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  A.  Kid- 
der, of  Durand,  and  singing  by  the  choir. 


Vice  President  W.  H.  Chandler  took  the 
chair,  and  President  Emery  delivered  the  j 
Annual  Address.  ' 

On  motion  of  ^.  Salisbury,  the  Presi- 
dent's address  was  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing committee,  for  distribution  to  special 
committees:  W.  D.  Parker,  H.  A.  Spen- 
cer, H.  C.  Howland. 

The  charter  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Association  were  then  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following 
named  gentlemen  a  committee  on  enroll- 
ment of  members :  R.  Graham,  W.  E. 
Anderson,  C.  W.  Roby. 

After  a  short  recess,  J.  B.  Thayer,  of 
Menomonie  and  Hiss  Helen  H.  Bing- 
ham, of  Monroe,. whose  names  appeared 
next  on  the  programme,  being  absent,  E. 
B.  Wood,  of  Oshkosh,  was  introduced 
and  read  a  paper  upon  "  Educational 
Backbone." 

A.  P.  North,  of  Pewaukee,  followed 
with  a  paper  on  *' Teachers'  Examina- 
tions and  State  Certificates." 

A  spirited  and  interesting  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  these  papers, 
participated  in  by  President  Albee,  of 
Oshkosh;  Supt.  MacAlister,  of  Milwau- 
kee; Prest.  W.  P.  Phelps,  of  Winona, 
Minnesota ;  John  H.  French,  LL.  D.,  of 
Vermont;  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio: 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  City  Supt.  East  Saginaw, 
Michigan;  Prest.  John  Bascom,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Supt.  W. 
H.  Chandler,  of  Sun  Prairie. 
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The  committee  on  President's  Address, 
•throagh  Uieir  chairman,  W.^D.  Parker, 
reported  the  following,  which  was 
adopted : 

Tour  committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  President's  address  for  distribution, 
hayehad  the  same  under  consideration 
and  report  the  following  sub  committees  : 

1.  Be^rganitaiionof  ike  AMoeiaiian, — 
G.  S.  Albee,  N.  C.  Twining,  J.  B.  Thayer. 

2.  Uutory  cf  the  AModation.'—hWiexi 
Salisbury,  A.  J.  Button,  J.  M.  Rait 

3.  I\tnetion  of  tlie  Normal  Sckools.'-W, 
H.  Chandler,  D.  McGregor,  O.  Arey. 

4  Teciehen  Certtflcateg  and  Education 
V  Teach0r».—A.  P.  North,  J.  P.  Ellis,  A. 
A.  Spencer. 

0.  Centennial  lSxpoiition,—Gto,  Beck, 
J.  L.  Wallace,  L.  D.  Harvey. 

6.  ToumMp  System  of  School  Govern- 
ment, and  Free  High  Sehool8,-^ohn  Bas- 
com,  J.  T.  Lunn,  H.  C.  Howland. 

7.  Univereity.—'RdwATd  Searing,  Jas. 
MacAlister,  John  McGregor. 

8.  Women  as  School  Qgkers.'-O.  R 
Smith,  W.  E.  Anderson,  W.  S.  Johnson. 

9.  Text  Booke.—^,  B.  Wood,  Geo.  M. 
Bowen,  T.  E.  Williams. 

10.  School  Libraries,— I.  N.  Stewart,  J. 
H.  Terry,  R.  L.  Reed. 

11.  Functions  of  Common  and  Paro- 
chial Schools.— liohtTi  Graham,  £.  H. 
Sprague,  Supt.  G.  M.  Guernsey. 

All  which  is  submitted. 

W.  D.  Pabkbb, 
A.  A.  Spenckr, 
H.  C.  Rowland. 

Adjourned  to  5  o'clock. 

AVTBRSOOK  8ES8IOS. 

July  29. 

At  d  o'clock  the  ajflernoon  session  was 
opened  by  an  anthem  by  the  choir.  Ro- 
sea Barns,  whose  paper,  **  Sewing,"  was 
the  order  for  the  hour,  being  absent.  Pres- 
ident O.  Arey,  of  Whitewater,  read  a  pa- 
per on  *'  The  Function  of  the  Normal 
School." 

The  diacussion  following  this  paper 
was  interesting  and  profitable.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  took  part:  W.  H. 
Chandler.  E.  B.  Wood,  C.  G.  G.  Paine,  A. 
P.  North  and  G.  M.  Guernsey. 


The  following  committees  were  m- 
nounced  by  the  chair : 

Honorary  Members— B..  C.  Rowland,  O- 
H-  Bowen,  Ellen  Mosher. 

Finance— A,  Earthman,  A.  R.  Porter. 
Martha  Kidder. 

Besotviione—K.  Salisbury,  James  Mac- 
AHster,  R.  Grahun. 

Miss  M.  A.  Wadsworth,  of  Fond  da^ 
Lac,  and  S.  R  Mitchell,  of  Milwaukee, 
were  both  absent  *'  Educational  Intelli- 
gence," according  to  programme  the  or- 
der for  4:25  o'clock,  was  made  the  order 
at  this  hour.  **  Short  spedhes"  were 
made  by  Supt  Chandler,  of  Sun  Prairie; 
A.  Earthman,  St  Paul;  C.  W.  Bobj,  Ii» 
Crosse;  Prest  Phelps,  Winona;  Supt  ^' 
Pickard,  Chicago;  Dr.  French,  Vermont; 
Supt  MacAlister,  Milwaukee;  Ron.  W. 

D.  Renkle,  Ohio;  Supt  R.  S.Tarbell, 
East  Saginaw,  Michigan ;  Prest.  Baacom^ 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Ptof. 

E.  R.  Merrill,  of  Ripon  College. 
Adjourned  to  8  o'clock. 

EYENIKO  SESSION. 

Julj  29. 

After  music  by  the  choir,  and  prayer 
by  Prof.  Merrill,  of  Ripon  College,  Mr. 
Fred.  Graham,  of  Eau  Claire,  aang  a 
solo,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Swift  at  the  piano. 

John  H.  French,  LL.  D.,  of  Vermont^  ^ 
was  then  introduced  and  delivered  a  iec- 
ture  on  "  Entomology." 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Swift  sang  a  solo — ^''Thc 
Death  of  Warren." 

MOBSINO  SESSION. 

July  80. 

After  an  anthem  by  the  choir,  and 
prayer  by  Pres.  Bascom,  the  committee^ 
to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the 
President's  Address  relating  to  '*  Town- 
ship System  of  School  Goyemmeat  and 
Free  Town  Righ  Schools,"  reported  the 
following,  which  was  adopted : 

Your  committee  would  report  favon- 
biy  to  the  Town,  and  adversely  to  the 
District,  as  the  unit  in  school  govern- 
ment, for  many  reasons,  these  be'mg 
prominent  among  them : 

First  A  more  able  school  committee 
can  be  obtained  in  the  town  than  in  each 
district  of  the  town. 

Second.  Local  conditions  unfavorable  to 
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ftchool  interests  arc  not  likely  to  prevail 
in  a  town  as  strongly  as  they  may  prevail 
in  a  district. 

Thir^,  Purely  personal  considerations 
havo  not  the  same  weight  in  a  town  as  in 
a  district 

Fourth,  A  town  can  impart  unity  to  its 
schools,  recombine  them,  establish  a 
high  school,  and  cause  the  instruction  of 
itA  schools  to  be  in  harmony  with  it 

Tour  committee  would  give  the  pres- 
ent high  school  law  their  most  hearty 
approval,  and  express  their  earnest  desire 
that  it  may  receive  a  thorough,  fair  trial. 

They  are  also  desirous  that  the  defini- 
tion of  a  high  school  shall  in  each  of  the 
towns  be  such  as  to  secure  a  real  advance 
in  instruction.  J.  Bascoic, 

J.  T.  LUNK, 

H.  C.  HOWLARD. 

The  fsllowing  report  was  presented  and 
adopted : 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
that  portion  of  the  President's  Address 
referring  to  the  History  of  the  Associa- 
tion, respectfully  report  that  they  have 
<^  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  do 
hereby   recommend  that  some   suitable 
^^  '  person  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Association  to  prepare  such  history, 
-  and  procure  its  publication  In  the  Wis- 
consin Journal  of  Education,  within 
"*   the  ensuing  year.         A.  Salisbury, 

A.  J.  HUTTON, 

J.  M.  Rait, 

Committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  tlie  above  report,  the  President 
appointed  A.  Salisbury  Historian  of  the 
Association. 

The  committee  on  *'  Functions  of  Com- 
mon  and  Parochial  Schools,"  requested 
permission  to  postpone  the  making  of 
their  report  till  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Association,  next  December.  On  motion 
the  request  was  granted. 

The  President  announced  the  following 
committees : 

Nominatiom — R.  Graham,  D.  McGreg- 
or, J.  H.  Rait 

Obituarie^^O.  R.  Smith,  A.  P.  North, 
J.  H.  Terry. 

The  following  report  was  adopted : 


Your  committee  on  Honorary  Member* 
ship  would  recommend  that  the  following 
gentlemen  be  chosen  Honorary  Members 
of  this  Association :  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard, 
Chicago ;  John  H.  French,  LL.  D.,  Ver- 
mont; Prest  W. P. Phelps,  Winona;  Hon* 
W.  D.  Henkle,  Ohio;  Prof.  D.  H.  Merrill,. 
Ripon  College;  H.  S.  Tarbell,  East  Sagi- 
naw, Michigan ;  A.  Earthman,  St  Paul ; 
O.  Whitman,  Red  Wing,  Minnesota; Rev. 
A.  Kidder,  Durand,  and  the  resident  cler- 
gymen of  Eau  Claire  in  attendance  upon 
the  meetings  of  the  Association — viz: 
Rev's  W.  H.  Lockwood,  J.  F.  Dudley,  R. 
Telford,  J.  B.  Bachman  and  P.  B.  Mor- 
rison. H.  C.  Howland, 
Geo.  M.  Bowen, 

Miss  H.  C.  MOBHEB, 

Committee. 

W.  £.  Anderson,  of  Waukesha^  read  a 
paper  on  '*  Drawing.'* 

Miss  A.  R.  Luse,  of  Albion,  favored 
the  Association  with  "  Select  Readings.'^ 

After  a  short  recess,  and  music  by  the 
choir,  A.  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  read 
a  paper  on  *'  The  District  School  Curricu- 
lum." The  same  subject  was  discussed 
by  Prest  Bascom,  Supt  MacAlister,  John 
H.  Rolfe,  A.  P.  North,  E.  B.  Wood,  Supt 
Searing,  O.  R.  Smith  and  Prof.  £.  U. 
Merrill. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  formulate 
the  sense  of  the  Association  on  the 
subject 

District  School  Curriculum — ^E.  Searing, 
R.  Graham,  J.  Bascom,  O.  R.  Smith,  A. 
P.  North. 

The  following  was  then  presented  and 
adopted :  ^^ 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  j 
the  subject  of  the  feasibility  of  adopting 
a  course  of  study  for  Normal  Institutes  \ 
for  a  term  of  years,  beg  to  report  as  fol>J 
lows: 

Your  committee  fully  realize  the  advan- 
tages  arising  from  following  a  prescribed 
course  of  study.  It  gives  definiteness  as 
well  as  comprehensiveness  to  the  work 
required.  Yet  it  seems  that  a  very  serious 
mistake  may  be  made  by  prescribing  the 
same  course  of  study  for  sections  of  the 
state  differing   in  educational  facilities 


1^. 
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to  such  au  cxleut  as  they  do  in  this  state 
at  present.  Your  committee  would  much 
prefer  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
course  of  study,  and  obtained  a  postpone- 
meht  of  this  report  from  the  Executive 
Session  of  last  winter,  in  the  hope  that 
sufficient  data  might  be  collected  upon 
which  to  base  an  intelligent  opinion. 
Such  data  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 
Believing  that  the  time  may  come  when 
such  action  may  be  not  only  expedient 
but  necessary,  and  knowing  that  a  failure 
in  its  operation,  arising  through  a  pre- 
mature attempt,  would  prove  an  obstacle 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  we  have 
I  preferred  to  report  against  the  adoption 
\  of  such  a  course.  Our  objections  are 
based  upon  the  following  considerations, 
and  are  comprised  under  two  heads: 

I.  Such  as  grow  out  of  the  objects 
and  aims  sought  to  be  attained  by  In- 
stitutes. 

II.  Such  as  grow  out  of  the  condi. 
tions  under  which  Institutes  must  be  held. 

Under  the  first  head  might  be  men- 
tioned : 

(rt.)  They  are  not  designed  for  giving 
academic  instruction  to  any  great  extent, 
and  teachers  unqualified  in  this  respect 
must  be  taught  by  this  means  to  look  to 
other  sources  for  their  advancement  in 
scholarship. 

(6.)  They  can  do  almost  nothing  for 
discipline  or  culture,  and  the  impression 
should  not  go  abroad  that  they  are  a  royal 
road  to  either  of  those. 

(c.)  They  are  designed  to  familiarize 
teachers  with  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
senting and  developing  subjects. 

\d)  They  are  designed  to  secure  at- 
tention to  and  interest  in  particular 
branches  of  study,  and  to  proper  methods 
of  organizing  and  managing  schools. 

Under  the  second  head : 

(a.)  The  work  done  in  Institutes  must 
vary  in  different  places,  and  w^ith  differ, 
ent  classes,  to  meet  existing  needs. 

(5.)  The  inevitable  fact  that  but  few 
teachers  attend  successive  Institutes,  ow- 
ing in  part  to  the  necessity  of  holding 
them  at  different  points,  even  in  the  same 
county.    In  several  respects  the  Institute 


is  yet  too  variable  to  be  profited   by  & 
course  of  study. 

(r.)    The  utter  impossibility  of  gtTiDg: 
any   exhaustive    instruction     upon   any 
branch  during  the  short  time  pupils  caJi 
be  held  in  an  Institute,  and  the  conec- 
queni  danger  to  the  popularity  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Institute  work,  by  adver- 
tising to  do  what,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  can  have  but  partial 
success.    Respectfully  submitted, 
D.  McObegob, 
W.  H.  Chahdlkb, 
J.  H.  Terry, 

Commitbce. 
Adjourned  to  2  o'clock. 

AFTEBKOON  SESSION. 

The  following  was  read  and  adopted: 
Your  committee  on  Finance  beg  leave 
to  report  that  they  have  examined  into 
the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  find  the  finances  of  the  Associ- 
ation in  the  following  condition : 

Cash  on  hand  at  close  of  session  of  1874 . .    $E8  \% 
Caah  received  for  membership  tickets    . , ,      ttS  QP 

Total $191  n 

Expenditures,  as  per  vouchers , , . .      90  71 

Balance  on  hand f90  4a 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  Eabthuan, 
Martha  Kiddeh, 
Committee. 
The  committee  having  in  char^that 
part  of  the  Plresident's  Address  relating 
to  "  Text-Books/'  and  the  committee  on 
that  part  relating  to  "  Teachers'  Oertl& 
catcs,"  were  allowed  until  next  winter 
meeting  to  prepare  their  reports. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Nation- 
al  Centennial  was  adopted  as  follows  ^ 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
that  portion  of  the  President's  AddnMa 
relating  to  the  approaching  Centennial, 
would  recommend  that  a  commiHce  or 
this  Association  be  appointed  to  co-ope^ 
rate  with  Hon.  John  Eaton  in  securis^ 
the  best  practicable  representation  of  the 
educational  interests  of  this  state  in  the 
exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  Beck, 
J.  L.  Wallace, 
L.  D.  Harvet. 
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The  President  announced  as  such  com- 
mittee, G.  S.  Albee,  H.  C.  Rowland,  Jas. 
MacAlister,  E.  H.  Merrill. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  allow  the 
ladies  of  the  Association,  as  a  separate 
body,  to  express  their  thanks  to  all  who 
were  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the 
law  last  winter,  making  women  eligible 
to  school  offices  in  this  state. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  an  infor. 
mal  expression  of  thanks  was  made  by 
the  ladies.       ' 

Prof.  E.  H.  Merrill  read  a  paper  on 
•*  The  Student's  Hope." 

Miss  Martha  Kidder,  of  Oshkosh,  read 
an  essay—"  Can  We  Do  It?" 

Sapt.  James  MacAlister  spoke  upon 
the  subject  of  "  A  State  School  Tax."  The 
subject  was  further  discussed  by  A.  F. 
North,  Prest  Arey  and  Supt.  Searing. 

On  motion  the  subject  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  three,  with  instructions 
to  report  next  winter. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  such 
committee:  James  MacAlister,  Edward 
Searing,  A.  P.  North. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  Miss 
Bingham's  paper  be  handed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of 
EaucATiON  for  publication. 
'  Supt  Searing  read  a  paper  on  the 
p  High  School  Law."  The  paper  called 
out  a  discussion  of  the  law,  in  which  the 
following  gentlemen  took  part :  A.  F. 
North,  I.  N.  Stewart,  W.  P.  Bartlett,  C. 
G.  G.  Paine  and  Prest.  Bascom. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  a  commit, 
tee  of  five  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
coarse  of  study  prepared  for  Town  High 
Schools  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
Oommittee  appointed  as  follows :  Prest. 
Bascom,  Prest.  Arey,  R  Graham,  D.  Mc 
Qregor,  and  Supt.  G.  M.  Guernsey. 

By  request,  the  committee  on  "Func- 
tion of  the  Normal  Schools  "  were  al- 
lowed until  next  winter  meeting  for  the 
preparation  of  their  report. 

llie  following  report  was  adopted : 

The  special  committee,  to  which  was 
referred  the  subject  of  "The  District 
Sehool  Curriculum,"  report  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolted,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  As- 


sociation  that  the  primary  district  schools 
of  the  state  should  ^ive  formal  instruc- 
4ion  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arith- 
metic, Geography  and  Grammar,  but  that 
incidentally  mstruction  should  also  be 
given  in  History,  Drawing  and  Botany. 

Resolcedy  That  this  Association  decid- 
edly disapprove  of  the  teaching  in  those 
schools  of  any  other  than  the  English 
language.  E.  Searino, 

li.  Graham, 
J.  Bascom, 
O.  R.  Smith, 
A.  F.  North. 

By  request,  the  committee  on  "  Libra- 
ries "  were  allowed  until  the  winter  meet- 
ing to  prepare  their  report 

The  committee  on  "  Obituaries  "  offer- 
ed the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  by  a  standing  vote  of  the  Asso- 
ciation : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Little  this  state  has  lost  a  pub- 
lic servant  of  greatest  worth ;  education 
one  of  its  strongest  supporters ;  ourselves 
a  noble  brother,  and  the  unfortunate 
blind  a  true  friend  and  paternal  protector. 

Besoloed^  That  our  deepest  sympathies 
are  tendered  to  his  family  in  their  be- 
reavement, and  our  cordial  encourage- 
ment to  his  noble  wife  in  her  efforts  to 
carry  out  his  work.  O.  R.  Smith, 
A.  F.  North, 
Committee. 

After  a  short  recess  the   Association 

proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 

the  ensuing  year.  H.  C.  Howland,  of  Eau 

Claire,  was  nominated  for  President.  The 

Association  having  voted,  the  result  was 

declared  as  follows  : 

Total  nnmber  of  votes  cast 52 

Kecessary  to  an  election 27 

H.C.  Howland  received 48 

Scattering 4 

H.  C.  Howland  was  therefore  declared 
duly  elected  President  of  the  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  on  Nominations  report- 
ed the  following : 

Vice  PrestdenU--G.  M.  Guernsey,  E.  B. 
Wood,  Miss  S.  A.  Stewart 
Secretary^N.  J.  Hutton. 
Treasurer^J.  H.  Terry. 
Executive  Committee-^,  Q.  Emcn%  G.  S. 
Albee,  W.  D.  Parker,  James  MacAlister, 
A.  F.  Worth. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  Graham, 
D.  McGregor, 
J.  M.  Rait. 

Committee. 
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The  report  as  above  liaviDg  been  adopt 
odf  on  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instruct. 
ed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Associatidh 
for  the  persons  named  in  the  report,  for 
the  offices  designated.  This  having  been 
done,  tlie  Secretary  declared  them  duly 
elected  to  their  respective  offices  for  the 
ensuing  year.    Adjourned  to  8  o'clock. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

July  30. 

At  8  o'clock  the  session  opened  with 
masic  by  the  choir,  and  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Lockwood.  After  prayer  a 
quartet  was  sung  by  A.  V.  Mayhew,  C.  F. 
Maybew,  Jasper  Kepler  and  S.  H.  Wilcox. 

President  Emery  then  happily  intro- 
troduced  Supt.  Pickard,  of  Chicago, 
whose  name  is  first  on  the  list  ot  the  orig. 
inal  members  of  the  Association. 

Supt.  Pickard  then  delivered  a  lecture 
on  *'  Language  Study — Its  Means  and  Its 
End." 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Swift  then  sang  a  Scottish 
ballad—**  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

The  folloM'ing  report  was  adopted : 

Your  committee  on  Resolutions  would 
respectfully  report  the  following,  viz : 

Besolved,  That  we  would  recognize  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Press  of  the  State  for 
the  extensive  notice  which  this  meeting 
has  received ;  and  to  the  railroads,  steam, 
boat  lines  and  hotels  which  have  favored 
us  with  a  reduction  of  rates. 

Jiesokedj  That  we  shall  long  hold  in  re- 
membrancc  the  people  of  Eau  Claire,  for 
their  overflowing  hospitality,  and  for  the 
interest  which  they  have  shown  in  the 
deliberations  of  our  body. 

Jiewhed,  That  we  return  thanks  to  Prin- 
cipals Hutton,  Ilowland,  Williams  and 
Crandall,  for  their  unremitting  and  sys- 
tematic labor,  which  has  so  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  meeting  and  com- 
fort of  its  members. 

litmlceil.  That  our  j;rntiliide  is  due  in 
an  especial  manner  to  Rev.  A.  Kidder, 
and  the  sweet  singers  of  Eau  Claire,  for 
the  inspiring  music  with  which  they 
have  enlivened  our  sessfons;  and  to  the 
ladies,  whose  flue  taste  is  shown  in  the 
decoration  of  our  place  of  meeting. 

Jlesolredy  That  we  would  make  acknowl- 
edgment 10  President  John  Bascom,  Hon. 
J.  H.  French,  and  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  for 
the  instructive  lectures  with  which  they 
have  favored  us.     Albert  Salisbuky, 
RoBT.  Graham, 
James  MacAlister, 
Committee. 


A.  F.  North  presented  the  following, 
and  it  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  thia 
Association  be  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  the  President  and  other  officers  of  this 
society,  for  the  very  efficient  services  they 
have  rendered  us  on  this  occasion. 

Mrs.  Teall  and  Mr.  Lockwood  sang  a 
duet — Mrs.  Callahan  at  the  piano. 

The  President  then  declared  the  Twen- 
ty.third  Annual  Session  of  the  Wisconahi 
Teachers*  Association  adXoumed  Bine  die. 
J.  Q.  Emebt,  PresideM. 

A.  J.  HtJTTON,  Secretary. 

Eau  CiiAiRB,  Wis.,  Aug.  7, 1875. 
Messrs.  Searing  &  Pbadt,  Editor$  Jaw- 

nal  of  Education: 

Oentucmen  :— I  send  you  by  to-day*s 
mail  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  A»o< 
elation,  just  past. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  following  sum- 
mary  of  unfinished  business  may  be  of 
value,  as  indicating  in  some  measure  the 
character  of  the  meeting  next  December. 
Please  find  a  place  for  it  in  your  coIudbs: 

Reports  of  the  following  committees  lo 
be  made: 

Ftmetions  of  the  formal  SehooU — ^W.  H. 
Chandler,  D.  McGregor,  O.  Arey. 

Teadurs'  Certificales—X.  F.  North,  J.  T. 
Ellis,  A.  A.  Spencer. 

L';itr€r«t/y— Edward  Searing,  James 
MacAlister,  John  McGregor. 

Woineii  as  School  Officers— O,  R.  Smith, 
W.  E.  Anderson,  W.  S.  Johnson. 

Free  Tcxt^Books—E.  B.  Wood,  G.  M. 
Bowen,  T.  E.  Williams, 

School  Libraries — I.  N.  Stewart,  J.  11. 
Terry,  R.  L.  Reed. 

Functions  of  Common  and  Pai^dii^ 
ASchools—li.  Graham,  E.  A.  Spraguc.G.  II 
Guernsey. 

Jieorganization  of  the  Assoctafion—Q.^' 
Albee,  N.  C.  Twining,  J.  B.  Thayer, 

National  Centennial — G.  S.  Albee,  <^ 
Arey,  H.  C.  Howland,  James  MacAliiler, 
E.  H.  Merrill. 

A  State  School  TowC— James  MacAllMer. 
E.  Searing,  A.  F.  North. 

Last  winter  the  spelling  scUao!  was  nn 
"institution  in  the  land."  In  all  the  pi- 
pers which  have  come  under  nij  eye  as 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  diirtng  th? 
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recent  meeting,  I  have  failed  to  discover 
^  single  misspelled  word.  Are  these  two 
factfl  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and 
effect?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
ns  to  catch  the  punctuation  fever  next 
winter,  and  expose  -  ourselves  to  a  thor- 
ough run  of  the  penmanship  fever  the 
winter  following  ? 

Then,  Messrs.  Editors,  it  seems  to  be  a 
matter  which  "  no  fellow  can  find  out," 
which  is  the  correct  expression — "The 
committee  to  wTvom  was  referred,"  etc.,  or 
*"  The  committee  to  which  was  referred," 
«tc.  The  doctors— the  chairmen  of  our 
committees— disagree.  For  example,  Dr. 
Bascom  says,  "  whom,"  and  Supt.  Sear- 
ing says,  "which."  Will  some  one  call 
Iho  spirit  of  Llndley  Murray  to  settle  the 
question  ? 

Yours  respectfully,      A.  J.  IIutto!C. 

.^j^         PU»I9B1IT>8  1DDBI88.« 

Ladies  and  QenUemen: — The  ol^jects  of 
^ur  Association,  as  stated  in  the  constitu- 
tion  and  charter,  arc : 

•  1st.  Self-improvement  of  the  members. 
2d.  Tne  advancement  of  the  cause  of 

popular  education  throughout  the  State. 
"^ There  arc  good  evidences  that  the  As- 
»ociation  has  been  successful,  in  a  good 
degree,  in  accomplishing  its  obJects-Xit 
48  quite  impossible  to  bestow  the  labor 
and  thought  necessary  to  the  preparation 
-of  the  papers  read  here  from  time  to  time, 
without  benefiting  those  who  do  it.  The 
debates,  animated  and  incisive,  here  en- 
gaged in,  where  man  meets  man,  arc  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  teacher's  needs. 
How  many  conceits  have  been  taken  away 
at  these  meetings !  How  many  new  im- 
pulses to  more  worthy  achievements  re- 
ceived !  How  many  enlarged  conceptions, 
as  to  the  work  of  the  educator,  have 
been  acquired  ?  The  social  relations,  too, 
the  mutual  interchange  of  thought,  the  ac- 
-quaintances  formed,  are  not  witliout  profit. 
Asto  the  second  object,  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  cause  of  popular  education 
throughout  the  state,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Association   has   been 

*Pe]lT«red  by  J.  Q.  Emsby,  President*  before 
tho  State  Teachers'  AHPOclatlou,  at  Ean  Clalro, 

•  Jaly  89, 1875. 


largely  instrumental  in  making  known 
our  educational  wants  as  a  state,  and  in 
securing  our  greatest  educational  achieve- 
ments. I  have  been  greatly  interesfed  m 
reading  the  records  of  the  Association 
from  its  organization.  They  show  that 
its  voice  has  been  heard  in  proposing,  ad- 
vocating, and  successflilly  accomplish- 
ing nearly  all  the  important  measures  in 
our  educational  system,  which  are  to-day 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  state. 

.It  was,  at  first,  my  purpose,  in  prepar- 
ing this  address,  to  review  somewhat 
briefiy,  the  transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion from  its  organization  to  the  present 
time,  but  I  found  that  not  even  an  out- 
line, that  would  be  -satisfactory,  could  be 
given  in  the  few  minutes  it  was  expected 
that  I  would  occupy.  ^ 

I  here  raise  the  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  wise  upon  the  part  of  the 
Association  to  appoint  some  suitable  per- 
son or  persons  to  write  its  history,  and 
present  it  at  cither  the  next  winter  or 
summer  session,  or  have  it  printed  in  the 
Journal  op  Education.  Such  a  history 
was  prepared,  under  the  dirction  of  the 
Association,  by  J.  L.  Pickard,  assisted  by 
J.  H.  Magofiln,  and  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal in  the  year  1850-60.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  at  Milwaukee,  in  1860^ 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  rel- 
ative to  that  production : 

Resolved,  That  the  history  of  our  Asso- 
ciation affords  encouragement  which  far 
over-reaches  the  depressing  influences 
brought  to  bear  against  our  school  sys- 
tem, and  induces  us  to  still  greater  exer- 
tions to  elevate  Wisconsin  schools. 

With  the  more  recent  transactions  of 
the  Association,  many  of  us  are  familiar. 
With  those  of  its  earlier  history,  doubt- 
less most  of  us  are  ignorant.  The  organ- 
ization was  effected  in  1853.  There  was 
then  no  educational  Journal  published 
in  the  state.  There  were  no  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, no  county  superintendency,  no 
normal  schools,  no  graded  schools. 

At  the  second  meeting  at  Madison,  in 
1854,  the  Association  gave  expression  to 
the  following  as  its  opinion,  viz:  It  i^ 
highly  important  for  the  interests  of  ed 
ucation  in  Wisconsin— 
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First :  That  aa  educational  paper  should 
be  published. 

Second :  To  ask  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  allow  him  part 
of  the  paper  for  official  and  other  com- 
munications. 

At  that  meeting  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  publish  an  educational  jour- 
nal, should  it  be  deemed  expedient.  At 
the  meeting  in  1855,  the  Association  took 
hold  of  this  matter  with  a  vigorous  hand 
and  established  the  Wisconsin  Journal 
OP  Education.  It  appointed  nine  per- 
sons as  editors,  with  full  powers  to  make 
all  arrangements  connected  with  editing 
or  publishing  it.  The  Association 
pledged  itself  to  its  support.  The  Jour- 
nal OF  Education  thus  established  was 
maintained  for  a  long  time,  involving  an 
outlay  some  ^ears  of  more  than  three 
thousand  dollars.  But  it  paid,  both  in  a 
financial  and  in  an  educational  point  of 
view.  As  thus  established,  it  was  not 
discontinued  until  during  the  war,  when 
other  things  than  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation went  down  in  the  terrible  ordeal. 
To-day  we  have  a  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion well  established,  and  second  to  but 
few  in  the  country — a  journal  worthy  of 
a  greater  patronage  and  of  the  earnest  ef- 
forts of  evfery  member  of  this  body  to 
secure  that  patronage. 

At  this  same  meeting,  in  1855,  a  com- 
mittee on  graded  schools  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas :  The  sy  tem  of  graded  schools 
is  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests 
of  popular  education : 

1st.  In  adaptation  of  instruction  and 
discipline  to  the  wants  of  pupils; 

2d.  In  giving  teachers,  by  a  proper  di- 
vision of  labor,  a  better  opportunity  of 
acquiring  and  imparting  instruction  with 
less  confusion  from  the  multiplicity  of 
duties,  giving  more  time  and  attention  to 
each  cla«s ; 

3d.  In  giving  the  instruction  of  child- 
rcn  into  the  hands  of  female  teachers, 
who  are  the  natural  educators  of  the 
young;  and 

4th.  By  the  salutary  influence  of  the 


higher  departments  upon  those  less  ad- 
vanced; therefore 

Jiesolc^dy  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  petition  the  next  legislature 
for  the  passage  of  a  general  law  making 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  graded 
schools  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
state. 

At  the  following  meeting,  in  1856,  this 
committee,  which  was  appointed,  report- 
ed  that  it  had  performed  its  duty,  but  the 
legislature  had  not.  But  all  needed  leg- 
islation followed  in  due  time,  so  that 
there  are  now  in  the  state  two  hundred 
and  fifty  graded  schools  of  two  or  more 
departments,  exclusive  of  the  twen^-four 
cities  maintaining  schools  under  special 
charters.  One  hundred  and  seven  of 
these  are  schools  of  three  or  more  de- 
partments. But  these  schools  have  not 
yet  reached  the  highest  degree  of  useful- 
ness. The  perfection  which  they  have 
reached  is,  like  other  human  efforts,  only 
approximate.  There  are  yet  problems  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  these 
schools  that  need  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. E.  E.  White,  in  his  admirable  pa- 
per read  before  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Detroit,  last  year,  stated  a 
few  of  them  as  follows : 

1.  How  can  pupils  be  taught  in  class- 
es,  in  a  graded  system,  without  sacrific- 
ing their  individual  powers  and  wants? 

2.  How  to  subject  the  results  of  school 
instruction  to  examination  tests  and  not 
naiTow  and  groove  such  instruction  ? 

3.  How  to  subject  a  corps  of  teachers 
to  eflScient  supervision  and  not  reduce 
them  to  operatives  ? 

4.  The  proper  adaptation  of  the  system 
to  the  needs  of  those  pupils  who  can  giire 
only  a  part  of  their  time  to  school  du- 
ties. 

At  the  meeting  in  18M;  the  followmg 

resolution  was  adopted: 

Mesolved,  That  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation take  immediate  steps  for  the  or- 
ganization of  teachers*  institutes  in  their 
respective  counties. 

The  steps  were  taken,  the  institutes  or- 
ganized. Now  hear  what  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  says  in  the 
Journal  of  Education  for  the  current 
month :  "  The  present  system  of  Teach- 
ers* Institutes  we  consider  efiicientand 
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vigorous,  and  do  not  see  how  it  could 
easily  be  bettered.  Other  states  are  copy- 
ing after  it,  a  fact  of  which  we  can  just- 
ly be  proud.** 

At  the  session  in  1857,  the  subject  of 
county  superintendency  was  brought  for- 
ward for  discussion  in  the  Association 
for  the  first  time.  In  due  time  a  law  es- 
tablishing the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent was  enacted.  This  has  ever  since 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  at  our  meet- 
ings, and  is  no  less  important  now  than 
it  has  been.  The  county  superintenden- 
cy was  a  great  advance  on  the  old  town 
superintendency.  That  is  very  generally 
conceded.  Under  this  system  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  and  the  character  of 
our  schools  have  been  elevated.  But  is 
the  present  system  suited  to  our  needs  ? 
If  not,  wherein  is  it  defective  ?  How 
can  the  defects  be  removed  and  the  need- 
ed  supervision  secured  ? 

At  the  same  session,  in  1857,  the  ques- 
tion of  Normal  schools  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. The  agitation  of  this  question, 
as  of  others,  brought  the  needed  legisla- 
tion.  To-day  we  have  three  Normal 
schools,  well  equipped  and  in  successful 
operation.  The  fourth  is  to  be  opened  at 
River  Falls  the  first  of  September.  Our 
State  Superintendent,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, pays  the  following  well-deserved 
and  eloquently  expressed  tribute :  "  Wis- 
consin can  justly  boast  of  her  Normal 
schools  as  being  equaled  by  few,  and 
probably  surpassed  by  none  elsewhere  in 
the  Union.  Whether  in  the  noble  fund 
that  supports  them,  in  the  intelligent  and 
conscientious  management  that  controls 
them,  in  the  capable  faculties  that  officer 
them,  or  in  the  pupils  that  fill  their  at- 
tractive,  spacious,  and  well-appointed 
halls,  they  are  an  honor  to  the  state  and 
worthy  of  its  confidence." 

A  gentleman  said  to  me,  not  long  since, 
that  after  having  traveled  for  consider- 
able time  in  the  east,  inspecting  Normal 
schools,  he  had  come  to  Wisconsin  to  get 
his  ideas  properly  balanced.  Still  we  are 
not  to  sit  down  in  self-complacency,  sup- 
posing that  we  have  reached  perfection 
here.  Excellent  as  are  these  schools, 
doubtless  they  can  reach  still  greater  ex- 


cellence. Fundamental  questions  in  re- 
gard to  them  are  not  yet  fully  settled. 
What  is  the  function  of  the  Normal 
School  ?  Should  they  be  organically  con- 
nected with  the  State  University  ?  Should 
kindergartens  be  established  in  them? 
Is  the  wisest  course  pursued  in  the  selec- 
tion of  pupils  for  these  schools  ?  If  not, 
how  can  the  means  of  selection  be  im^ 
proved  ?  Is  there  too  much  or  too  little 
academic  work  ?  Are  the  results  of  these 
schools  commensurate  with  the  expense  ? 
If  not,  why  ? 

I  have  called  your  attention,  thus  brief- 
ly, to  these  topics  to  show :  first,  that  the 
Association  has  been  largely  instrument- 
al in  advancing  the  cause  of  popular  ed- 
ucation throughout  the  state  to  its  pres- 
ent standard ;  and  second,  that  there  is 
opportunity  for  still  more  persevering 
eflTorts  in  the  future,  in  helping  to  solve 
the  absorbing  questions  that  are  before 
us.  One  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  this 
country  said,  not  long  since,  that  the 
question  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  is  the  school 
question.  What  is  the  function  of  the 
public  schools  ?  What  the  Amotion  of 
parochial  or  denominational  schools^ 
Shall  the  public  school  fund  be  divided  H 
How  shall  all  interests  be  harmonized  t 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Asso- 
ciation will  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  im- 
portant  school  questions  of  the  day,  at 
this  session.  Such  a  course  would  leave 
no  work  well  done.  The  experiment  of 
last  year  in  referring  topics  to  commit- 
tees for  them  to  report  upon  at  the  winter 
session,  was  so  successful,  it  is  believed, 
as  to  warrant  a  similar  course  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

A  question  in  which  this  Association 
is  deeply  interested,  and  concerning 
which  it  should  speak  with  no  uncertain 
sound  is:  Shall  teachers,  like  lawyers, 
physicians,  etc.,  have  the  right,  of  exam- 
ination exclusively  by  members  of  their 
own  profession  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
demand  that  he  who  would  assume  the 
responsible  position  of  examiner  of  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  shall  himself 
be  the  possessor  of  such  qualifications  t 
Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  demand  that  in 
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thifl  matter  the  horse  be  put  6^«;rf  the 
i'art  ¥ 

Another  quci*tjpn  is:  Has  this  Associa- 
liou  any  part  to  take  in  the  great  centen- 
Tiiftl  expositioQ? 

What  moaiifl  can  be  employed  to  secure 
tlie  adoption  of  the  township  system  of 
school  governmf^nt? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  legislature  of 
last  H  iiil<»r  passed  a  law  for  the  establish- 
men t  of  a  system  of  free  high  schools, 
Intending  thut  it  should  be  suited  to  the 
wanfR  of  rufjil  dijitricts.  How  can  this 
law  be  mailc  serviceable?  What  should 
he  the  branches  of  study  pursued?  Should 
these  schools  be  shaped  with  the  idea  of 
6«!rYiDg  the  University  as  preparatory 
flchools,  or  should  they  rather  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  ccjmmon  schools,  having 
for  their  immediate  object  the  making  of 
better,  more  intelligent  citizens? 

I  take  ihe  following  from  an  editorial 
ijj  tlie  Febrtiary  number  of  the  Naiimal 
Tm^fi^r^^  M^miM^:  "There  is  strong  op- 
poiiltiou  to  Ihe  high  school  in  many 
ijuartera.  The  objection  to  it  on  the 
score  of  expense,  has  a  plausible  appear- 
iince  to  ninny  minds.  Then  comes  the 
pirfiiko-thcoretical  objection  that  the 
fttate  has  no  right  lo  go  beyond  the  rudi- 
fnetjts  in  educaiiog  the  citizen.  But  by 
far  the  most  formidable  hostility  is  that 
of  dcnomintitlonalism — on  the  part  of 
Catholic?,  The  opposition  is  against  a  sys- 
tem of  cduciitiGn  that  is  secular  from  be- 
ginniDg  to  end;  on  the  part  of  many 
I'rotcslant  soct.^,  the  hostility  grows  out 
*>f  thu  fdct  that  thQ  public  high  school  is 
(iupplanling  the  .seminaries  by  which  the 
denominational  colleges  were  fed  in  the 
palmier  days  of  sectarianism.  On  the 
whole, the  opposiiion  is  dangerous  enough 
to  place  the  tricbds  of  popular,  free,  un- 
HCcEarian  ediicfifion  somewhat  on  their 
guard/* 

Besides  the  enactment  of  this  free  high 
Behool  law,  the  legislature  made  a  liberal 
provision  fur  the  growing  wants  of  our 
present  prosperous  University.  Women 
were  made  eligible  to  all  school  oflBces 
except  State  Superintendent.  School  dis- 
tricts of  more  thiiti  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants were  freed  from  the  limitations  as 


to  the  amount  of  tax  they  can  levy  and 
collect  for  school  purposes.  Towns  and 
school  districts  were  authorized  to  pur- 
chase textbooks  and  loan  them  to  the 
pupils  or  furnish  them  free.  I  doobt 
not  that  under  the  head  of  *'  Educational 
Intelligence"  we  shall  hear  that  the 
schools  throughout  the  state  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  past  year  is  not  fruitless. 

In  its  unselfish  efforts  to  advance  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  the  Aaaoeia- 
tion  has  bestowed  but  little  attention  to 
perfecting  its  own  organization.  At  the 
last  annual  session  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  the  matter  of  pro- 
curing a  charter  for  the  Association. 
That  committee  reported  at  the  meeting 
last  winter,  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  records  show  that  a  charter  was  once 
procured.  That  charter  is  to  be  found  in 
the  special  laws  of  18S5.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Amo- 
ciation  has  been  chartered  for  20  years. 

The  Wisconsin  Jouknal  op  Educatiok 
for  August,  1874,  commenting  upon  the 
Association,  says;  "There  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  think,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
effect  some  change  in  its  organization 
and  mode  of  working.  Why  should  it 
not,  like  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
for  instance,  have  its  permanent  and 
transient  characteristics ;  its  life  member* 
and  its  yearly  members.  ♦  *  Wc 
think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Associa- 
tion to  have  a  more  solid  and  more  per- 
manent organization.  To  this  end  we 
think  it  would  be  well  to  make  itsofficers 
more  permanent.         ♦         ♦  It  is  ia 

vain  to  expect  the  good  results  that  ought 
to  flow  from  an  organization  of  teachers, 
as  we  now  have,  with  a  change  of  officers, 
of  purposes,  of  methods,  and  of  pro- 
gramme each  year.  There  is  no  proper 
consecutiveness  of  ideas  or  aims,  no  con- 
sciousness of  an  organic  and  permanent 
existence." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  topics  upon  the 
programme  for  consideration  at  this  ses- 
sion will  prove  to  have  been  judiciously 
selected.  Discussion  may  shed  a  good 
programme  for  consideration  at  this  ses- 
sion will  prove  to  have  been  judiciously 
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to  lend  its  counsels  to  those  needing 
them  ?  Is  the  matter  of  teachers*  exam, 
fnalions  and  state  certificates  jast  as'  it 
shonld  be?  If  not,  what  is  wrong?  Have 
we  a  *' State  System  of  Edacatlon?"  If 
so,  is  it  properly  adjusted  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing  lacking  in  it?  Are  there  any  re- 
dtmdancies  ?  If  so,  what  ?  Is  the  ''  Dis- 
trict School  of  Curriculum''  suited  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  pupils  and  the 
state?  If  not,  what  changes  should  be 
made  ?  Do  the  interests  of  education  re- 
quire  that  there  should  be  a  state  school 
tax?  Have  we  a  state  library  system? 
If  not,  why  ? 

All  these  topics  seem  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention and  careful  consideration.  And 
the  records  of  the  Association  in  past 
years  give  us.  reason  to  hope  that  if  we 
do  not  effect  any  immediate  reforms  in 
those  things  which  seem  to  need  them, 
we  may  at  least  be  instrumental  in  cre- 
ating a  public  sentiment  that  shall  in 
time  lead  to  their  proper  adjustment. 


>/ 


THE  COHINQ  TBACHEK. 
BT  HELEN  M.  BINOHAX,  MONROE. 


[Bb0»j  read  before  the  State  Teachers*  Aseociatlon 
at  Eaa  Claire,  Jaly  29, 1875.J 

Plrof.  Bonamy  Price  has  said  that  no- 
where in  the  world  is  better  teaching,  a 
more  accurate  conception  of  the  nature 
of  its  fanctions,  a  more  scientific  yet 
agreeable  method  of  handling  young 
people,  a  more  thorough  sympathy  be- 
tween the  minds  of  tlie  teacher  and  the 
taught,  to  be  witnessed  than  among  the 
female  teachers  of  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Tnhiinc  remarks  that 
*'  it  will  do  no  harm  also  to  remind  them,'' 
meaning  female  teachers,  '*  that  in  spite 
of  Prof.  Price's  praise  they  have  not  yet 
reached  the  highesteducational  standard." 
This  comment  suggests  the  questions  how 
much  have  they  to  grow  before  they 
reach  that  standard  ?  how,  when  they  have 
attained  it,  will  they  appear?  in  brief 
what  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  coming 
teacher  ?  Before  attempting  a  partial  an- 
swer to  these  questions  let  us  glance  at 
the  work  that  will  be  required  of  the  fu- 
tare  educator. 


The  highest  standard  requires  that 
teaching  shall  be  more  a  work  of  assist- 
ance, less  an  attempt  at  cramming.  It 
requires  that  when  a  child  asks  a  question 
the  teacher  shall  lead  him  so  to  observe 
or  so  to  reason  that  he  may  himself  evolve 
the  answer.  When  this  standard  h  as  been 
reached  the  teacher  will  tell  the  children 
little;  they  will  find  out  and  tell  her 
much.  Education  will  be  a  course  of 
self  development  directed  in  the  begln- 
ing  by  another.  There  will  be  little 
learning  by  rote  since,  as  an  eminent 
writer  has  justly  said,  **  To  know  by  heart 
is  not  to  know."  Moreover,  the  exercise 
of  learning  by  rote  has  a  tendency  to 
stupefy  all  faculties  except  the  memory, 
and.  If  persevered  in  for  centuries,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  Cliina,  to  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  all  progress  and  make  the  accusa- 
tion of  being  wise  beyond  what  is  written 
a  reproach.  Wo  whose  epening  minds 
were  touched  by  the  blight  of  the  multi- 
plicatien  table  rejoice  that  wiser  methods 
are  already  in  vogue  and  that  children 
now  find  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  cen- 
struction  of  multiplication  tables.  But 
there  is  still  too  much  mechanical  work, 
too  little  investigation  among  our  pupils. 
Ask  a  girl  if  she  plays  the  piano  and  you 
are  told  "Oh,  no !  I'm  forgetting  all  I  ever 
knew  for  I  haven't  taken  lessons  this 
long  lime."  Wc  are  more  unfortunate 
than  the  music  teacher.  It  is  so  extreme- 
ly improbable  that  our  pupils  have  the 
mental  habits  which  make  study  agree- 
able that  no  one  ever  asks  if  they  arc 
continuing  school  studies.  Our  system 
of  education  is  really  a  system  of  reprcB- 
sion.  Instead  of  leading  out  and  strength- 
ening the  faculties  of  our  pupils,  wc  put 
them  to  sleep.  A  pupil  educated  iu  the 
natural  way,  advancibg  always  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  as  curiosity  leadtf 
him,  becomes  a  reliable  and  an  independ- 
ent worker;  his  powers  are  so  developed 
that  their  activity  is  pleasurable  and  hid 
education  is  continuous  with  life.  From 
a  general  adoption  of  rational  methods 
may  be  expected  the  evolution  of  genius. 
Alexander  Agassiz  tells  his  pupils  that 
the  merest  tyro  in  science  would  be  dis- 
graced by  treating  a  scientific  problem 
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M  our  statesmen  dispose  of  the  questions 
of  the  day.  When  we  have  statesmen 
whose  education  has  been  a  self  evolu- 
tion, the  laws  framed  by  them,  like  the 
laws  proclaimed  by  scientific  men,  will 
'be  the  expression  of  the  knowledge  at- 
tainable in  their  time. 

•When  teachers  cease  to  act  like  the 
coachman  who  gave  his  too  spirited 
horses  chloral,  and  then  whipped  tliem 
into  the  required  pace,  education  will  be 
more  rapid,  and  there  will  be  time  for 
studies  now  impossible.  There  will  be 
no  high  pressure  system.  A  teacher  will 
discriminate  in  her  requirements  of  pu- 
pils according  to  the  time  since  their  an. 
cestors  lived  in  trees;  and  while  she  gives 
needed  assistance  to  all  pupils,  she  will 
give  most  attention  to  those  most  promis- 
ing,  as  a  gardner  gives  more  attention  to 
a  plant  about  to  flower  than  to  one  whose 
firuition  is  far  in  the  uncertain  future. 

As  self  evolution  is  the  highest  stand, 
ard  of  intellectual  education,  so  self  con. 
trol  is  the  highest  standard  of  moral  ed. 
ucation.  Moral  education  is  something 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  moral 
code.  It  is  not  a  process  by  which  little 
Judases  may  be  filled  with  virtue.  It  is 
the  evolution  of  the  moral  nature.  That 
the  moral  nature  is  as  cducible  as  the  in. 
tellectual,  is  proved  by  the  success  of  re- 
formatory institutions.  At  the  Reform 
School  of  Ohio  two  thousand  boys  con- 
'victed  of  crime  have  beep  received  since 
1658,  and  all  but  a  very  small  percentage 
have  been  discharged  apparently  reform- 
ed. The  same  amount  of  power,  says  Dr. 
Buchanan,  which  can  elevate  criminal 
youth  to  respectability,  can  elevate  the 
youth  of  virtuous  families  to  pre-emi- 
nence in  virtue.  At  present,  except  in  a 
few  places  like  the  school  referred  to, 
there  is  no  attempt  at  systematic  moral 
education.  Though  we  can  sympathize 
with  that  abolitionist  who  took  a  pro- 
slavery  paper  because  afraid  to  put  his 
abolitionism  to  the  test  of  reading  a 
weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 
Ills  views,  yet  we  frequently  give  chil- 
dren  a  taste  for  certain  sins  by  our  tirades 
against  tliem.  Others  we  preach  into  a 
morbid  conscientiousness,  and  still  oth- 


ers  we  harden  by  unnatural  punishment. 
If  a  boy  fails  to  learn  his  lessons  and  is 
dropped  from  his  class  in  consequence, 
this  and  the  disapprobation  of  his  mates 
and  teacher  are  recognized  by  him  as 
natural  penalties  of  his  conduct.  He  re- 
grets that  he  did  not  heed  the  warnings 
of  his  teacher;  he  sees  the  necessity  of 
self  control,  and  thenceforth  avoids  the 
course  which  has  brought  disgrace  upon 
him.  But  if,  as  often  happens,  the  teach- 
er, anxious  to  prevent  his  falling  behind 
his  grade,  has  scolded  him  or  detained 
him  after  school  to  learn  his  lessons,  he 
has  been  robbed  of  the  natural  and  salu- 
tary consequences  of  his  conduct.  The 
responsibility  of  his  progress  has  been 
shifted  to  his  teacher.  His  punishments 
seem  to  be  results  of  chance,  which  may 
let  him  ofi'end  to-morrow  with  impunity, 
but  which  to-day  has  made  his  teacher, 
now  become  his  enemy,  cross,  and  given 
her  leisure  to  torment  him.  He  loses 
sight  of  his  own  fault,  and  longs  for  man- 
hood to  free  him  from  restraint.  In  the 
good  time  coming  that  moral  education 
which,  except  in  unusual  cases,  contents 
itself  with  indicating  duty  and  seeing 
that  every  violation  of  duty  is  followed 
by  its  natural  penalty,  will  not  only  make 
better  and  happier  children,  but  also  bet- 
ter men ;  for  children  accustomed  to  their 
own  moral  guidance  will  be  better  pre- 
pared than  they  could  be  by  any  other 
course  to  exercise  proper  self  control 
amid  the  temptations  that  manhood 
brings.  In  that  time,  too,  there  will  he 
such  a  physical  education  as  will  make 
the  best  intellectual  and  moral  education 
possible. 

To  do  this  work  which  we  have  failed 
to  do,  there  is  a  teacher  coming.  But  of 
what  does  her  superiority  consist?  Is 
not  the  coming  teacher  fed  with  the  same 
food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  diseases  as  a  teacher 
now  is  ?  If  you  poison  her  will  she  not 
die?  If  slie  is  like  us  in  so  much,  m 
what  does  she  differ  f^om  us  ?  To  get  a 
negative  answer  to  our  question  is  easy. 
A  teacher  of  positive  nature  acts  upon 
certain  minds  like  a  magic  lantern  so  ar- 
ranged  as  to  make  two  images  of  the 
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same  object,  one  image  being  much  paler 
than  the  other.    Of  the  mental  photo- 
graphs, one  represents  the  teacher  as  she 
is ;  the  other,  in  the  background  like  the 
shadowy  figure  in  the  so-called  spirit  pic- 
ture, as  she   would  be  without  certain 
seeming  faults.    Holding  the  second  in 
his  mental  vision,  the  observer  tells  what 
in  his  opinion  the  coming  teacher  ought 
to  be.    But  the  coming  teacher  is  no  dim 
reflection.    On  the  contrary,  she  herself 
makes  a  shadow  which  some  few  have 
seen.     There  are  even  those  who  have 
had  occasional  glin^pses  of  her  behind 
her  shadow.     There  are  men  who,  in 
their  high  watch  towers  where  they  have 
watched  for  years,  are  constantly  peering 
through  the  clouds  in  search  of  some 
sign   hj  which  to  mark  her  progress. 
Often  the  clouds  obstruct  their  vision, 
sometimes  she  haa  disappeared  behind 
some  lofty  peak;  but  ever  and  anon  there 
comes  a  flush  of  8anshine,^and,  on  a  long 
and  rugged  pathway  strewn  with  stones 
and  turned  aside  by  mountains  and  by 
rivers,  they  see  her  hopefully  overcoming 
obstacles,  and  steadily  pressing  forward. 
That  the  reports  of  our  observers  vary 
is  not  surprising.    Looking  through  dif- 
ferent   telescopes     and    from  difierent 
stand-points,  they  sometimes  see  different 
things ;  but  we  are  concerned  only  with 
those  points  whereon  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  agreement.     Education,  now  the 
only  necessary  qualification  for  a  teacher, 
^^laims  the  first  attention  of  those  who 
•come  to  ask  what  these  far-sighted  ones 
have  seen.    Wo  are  told  that  the  coming 
teacher  is  a  student,  marked  as  such  by 
nature,  and  ever  true  to  her  vocation. 
Though  a  student  more  of  nature  than 
of  books,  yet  she  has  appropriated,  as 
one  uses  and  throws  away  crutches  on  a 
toilsome  journey,  a  number  of  books  that 
would   appall   the  greatest  book-worm 
among  the  teachers  of  to-day.    She  is  a 
lover  of  knowledge,  loving  it  not  for  the 
certificates  that  endorse  it  to  teachers  of 
the  present  time,  nor  wholly  because  it 
is  a  preparation  for  her  work.    Loving  it 
for  its  own  sake  she  seeks  it  diligently, 
but  with  a  humble  spirit ;  never  afraid  to 
say,  "  I  do  not  know,"  never  unwilling  to 


give  up  old  theories  when  they  are  fotmli}\[j 
inconsistent  with  the  truth.  A  new  stu^y 
is  a  joy  to  her;  though  she  may  not  com*  .v^/ 
prehend  it  as  Newton  is  fabled  to  have'v 
understood  geometry,  with  the  first  read-' 
ing»  yet  she  feels  within  her  the  power  tQ^- 
fathom  all  its  mysteries.    Each  of  her- 
faculties    is    a   delicate    instrument,   of  ^ 
which  she  has  learned  the  use.    Her  in-*  , 
terests  and  sympathies  are  as  wide  as  tke^i 
world's  activities.     There  is  a  breadth  to' 
her  acquirements  which    makes   themS 
seem  universal  to  her  pupils,  who  find  i|i  ' 
her  whatever  is  lacking  in  themselvesv^^ 
Even  for  her  younger  pupils,  a  teacher  of  *• 
her  culture    could  not  do  so  well,  for-;, 
though  they  do  not  catch  from  her  a^  ^ 
knowledge  of  reforms  and  dative  cases,^  \ 
they  do  catch  the  efiect  of  them  upon  her 
mind  and  heart.     Following  these  an-  / 
nouncements  of  the  observer  to  those  be-  . 
low  around  his  tower,  the  voice  of  Djr^ 
Holmes'  nice  young  man  is  sometimes' ' 
heard  among  the  listeners  saying,  "  Hope  /. 
tliere'Il  never  be  a  logical  woman ;  nerer 
saw  one  and  never  want  to  see  on«.>' 
Down  from  the  tower  comes  the  answer, 
stopping  not  to  tell   the  compensatory 
charms  of  the  coming  teacher,  but  saying  . 
only,  with  the  coldness  of  the  upper  air, 
"  Fear  not;  you  will  never  see  her.    One 
of  the  conditions  of  her  coming  is  that  • 
you   have  passed  away."     The  coming 
teacher  is  a  thinker.     One  of  the  first  ^ 
things  learned  concerning  her  is  that  she 
is  mistress  of  whatever  she  attempts  to 
teach.    There  will  be  no  need  in  her  day 
of  books  like  those  of  which  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing made  her  heroine  read  a  score  or  two^ 
books  which  prove  that  though  womei^.  * 
cannot  think,  they  may  teach  thinking. 
But,  not  to  praise  the  absent  too  much, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  coming  - 
teacher  is  entitled  to  no  more  praise  for 
her  attainments  than  is  a  faithful  teacher 
of  1875,  for  the  preparation  she  has  made. 
Teachers,  with    clergymen,  physicians, 
lawyers  and  editors,  can  do  no  more  than 
mark  the  flood-tide  of  public  opinion. 
They  are  the  best  reflection  of  public  sen- 
timent,  but  they  create  this  sentiment 
only  as  the  Ohio  makes  the  Mississippi. 
They  are  the  servants  of  the  people ;  they 
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can  do  only  Buch  work  as  the  people 
wish  done;  they  are  good  or  bad,  as  the 
'  people  require  them  to  be.  A  hundred 
years  ago  each  man  was  to  some  extent 
his  own  blacksmith,  and  the  teacher  of 
his  own  children.  As  population  increas- 
ed,  division  of  labor  became  possible; 
better  work  was  demanded,  and  with  the 
other  improvements  of  urban  life,  better 
schools  came  into  being.  The  improve- 
ment of  schools  is,  however,  less  rapid 
than  it  should  be.  Division  of  labor 
should  bring  leisure :  but  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  new  life  is  competition,  and 
men  (no  longer  able  or  willing  to  let  their 
work  stand  upon  its  merits),  spend  what 
should  be  their  leisure  time  in  work  that 
pays  for  advertising;  general  culture  is 
of  course  impossible;  education  is  be. 
lieved  in  only  blindly,  and,  since  there  is 
no  popular  standard  by  which  to  meas- 
ure  a  teacher's  worth,  cheap  teachers  and 
a  little  cheap  knowledge  are  the  material 
used  to  make  schools  of,  and  we,  the 
teachers  of  to-day,  have  to  say  with  wid- 
ow Bedott,  *' There's  something  the  mat. 
terwith  the  most  of  us;  we're  all  poor 
creturs."  Those  who  see  the  coming 
teacher  look  forward  to  a  time  when  this 
age  of  competition  has  given  place  to  an 
age  of  co-operation.  They  describe  a 
state  of  society  in  which  labor  is  econo- 
mized  in  the  highest  degree.  That  the 
washing,  ironing,  sewing  and  cooking  of 
a  whole  town  are  in  the  future  to  be  done 
in  buildings  set  apart  for  those  purposes, 
and  by  skillful  workers  who  bring  to 
their  help  all  the  knowledge  the  world 
affords  them,  is  no  more  surprising  to  us 
than  a  slight  of  present  factories  would  be 
to  our  grandmothers  ot  spinning  notori- 
ety.  Looking  at  that  time,  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation is  seen  simplifying  each  one's 
work,  and  raising  it  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard.  Each  one  engages  in  the  occupa- 
tion for  which  he  seems  most  fit,  and  all 
men  are  interested  in  his  success.  Co-op- 
eration contributes  to  intellectual  devel- 
opment  by  giving  men  new  interests,  and 
by  giving  them  leisure  to  cultivate  those 
interests.  It  gives  parents  time  to  con- 
tinue their  own  education  and  time  to 
watch  their  children's  growth.    A  result 


of  this  general  culture  is  a  demand  of  the 
people  for  teachers  fitted  for  tiieir  profes> 
sion,  and  then  the  coming  teacher  stands 
before  them. 

There  will  be  many  persons  In  thai 
day,  however,  of  liberal  and  thorough 
education,  who  would  yet  by  no  meaas 
be  tolerated  as  teachers  in  the  puUlc 
schools.  General  culture  is  but  one  of 
the  many  qualifications  of  the  oonalag 
teacher.  To  this  mnst  be  added  a  love  of 
humanity  unknown  to  many  schelars. 
Again,  there  Is  more  than  love  In  Uie 
ability  to  teach,  as  is  attested  by  many 
mothers  whose  conscientious  attempta  to 
teach  their  children  result  in  making 
their  children  unhappy  and  averse  ta 
books,  and  In  the  loss  of  tlieir  own  p». 
tience.  In  the  coming  time  it  will  be  re- 
garded  as  a  mark  of  maternal  love  and 
self  denial  that  such  a  mother  entrasla 
her  children  to  the  Kinder  Garten,  and 
refrains  from  all  attempts  to  teach.  Tlie 
teacher  Is  bom,  not  made.  There  muat 
be  in  the  coming  teacher  an  innate  love 
of  teaching;  a  strong  educational  Instinct 
that  delights  In  developing  virtues  and 
talents  wherever  found.  With  this  love 
there  comes  a  clairvoyant  power  to  seiie 
the  means  by  which  this  development 
may  be  effected.  But  even  natural  talent 
is  not  enough.  Because  an  untaught  boy 
has  a  passion  for  an  engine  and  an  ambi- 
tion  to  make  It  go,  would  seem  to  ua  who 
travel  on  the  railroad  no  reason  why  the 
company  should  let  him  run  the  engine. 
Rather  than  go  abroad  with  such  a  guide 
we  would  stay  at  home.  Is  it  any  less 
dangerous  for  a  child  to  be  started  on  tiie 
Journey  of  life  by  a  teacher  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  mind  entrusted  to  her  care 
except  that  she  likes  to  make  it  work. 
The  coming  teacher  believes  that  by  as 
much  as  the  mind  is  more  delicate  than 
any  instrument  of  man's  devising,  more 
productive  of  good  when  rightly  evolved 
and  directed,  more  fraught  with  evil 
when  the  course  is  wrong,  by  so  much 
should  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  ex- 
ceed that  of  any  other  worker,  and  she 
has  developed  her  talent  by  special  study 
and  long  training  for  her  work.  She  is 
guided  by  no  foolish  rule,  like  the  Bo- 
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man  law,  teach  a  boy  nothing  he  cannot 
Jeam  standing ;  or  like  our  common  law, 
teach  nothing  yon  cannot  teach  standing, 
bnt  by  those  psychological  laws  which 
govern  the  evolntion  of  mental  faculties. 

Btill  another  test  the  coming  teacher 
most  pass,  and  a  failure  here  sends  many 
of  her  sisters  to  work  in  callings  less  re- 
sponsible and  sacred.  The  foundation  of 
her  culture  must  be  moral  sentiment. 
Few  men  have  had  Aaron  Burr*s  ability 
to  teach.  His  biographer  says  there  was 
no  time  in  his  life  when  he  had  not  some 
protege  under  training.  He  instructed 
his  serrants  and  his  fViends,  and  always 
fVeely  sacrificed  both  time  and  money  to 
Uieir  improvement.  He  promised  to  teach 
a  young  lawyer  more  in  one  year  than 
eoold  be  learned  in  ten  years  in  an  ordin- 
ary way,  and  he  kept  his  promise.  Yet 
Burr's  pupils  were  failures.  They  copied 
his  defects,  his  system  of  life,  illustrating 
once  more  the  old  saying— a  teacher 
must  be  that  which  the  pupils  are  desi- 
rous to  become.  A  teacher  cannot  con- 
ceal faults.  Every  positive  character  im- 
presses its  faculties  on  those  around  it. 
If  the  moral  character  of  a  teacher  is  de- 
fective, the  evil  is  increased  with  every 
increase  of  her  power  as  a  teacher.  As 
Horace  Mann  has  said,  a  few  fundamen- 
tal ideas  give  every  mind  its  character, 
and  determine  the  nature  of  all  future 
thoughts.  Believing  this,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  in  a  time  when  men  give 
more  thought  to  the  development  of  their 
children  than  to  that  of  their  Durham 
cattle,  the  character  of  her  under  whom 
some  of  these  ideas  may  be  found,  is  sub- 
jected to  careful  scrutiny. 

The  one  qualification,  without  which 
all  others  avail  not  to  make  the  coming 
teacher,  is  perfect  health.  Though  she 
has  been  so  long  upon  her  Journey,  her 
fresh  and  happy  countenance  and  elastic 
step  show  a  pleasure  and  an  ezhileration 
like  that  which  Hawthorne  was  describ- 
ing when  he  said  he  felt  as  though  he 
had  slept  for  fifty  years.  Her  looks  and 
motions  show  that  mere  existence  is  a 
joy  to  her.  Happiness  is  in  her  eye.  and 
her  frequent  laugh  is  musical  and  merry. 
She  has  stronger  muscles  and  a  larger 


waist  than  her  sister  of  to.day.  Her  nerves 
are  better  covered,  and  she  never  has  the 
headache.  She  is  a  deeper  breather,  a 
larger  eater,  a  sounder  sleeper,  and  a 
steadier  worker  than  any  teacher  we  have 
seen.  The  sources  whence  these  changes 
come  are  two:  first,  a  widespread  obser- 
vation, through  many  generations,  of  the 
laws  of  health;  second,  a  long  line  of  ed- 
ucated grandmothers,  for  though  we  tire 
a  little  when  biographers  give  the  "great- 
mother"  of  their  hero  praise  due  her 
father  only,  and  credit  fbr  greatness  nev- 
er manifest  in  her,  yet  we  cannot,  until 
the  coming  woman  comes,  appreciate  the 
whole  benefit  to  women  of  educated 
mothers. 

Marvelous  to  all  observers'  eyes  appear 
the  beauties  and  the  grace  of  the  coming 
teacher.  Here,  however,  our  descriptions 
are  somewhat  meagre.  Our  observers 
tell  us  of  the  poetry  of  motion,  and  of  a 
wondrous  natural  beauty,  heightened  by 
artistic  dress;  but  being  men,  their  re- 
ports of  dress  and  beauty  are  too  general 
and  too  improbable  to  be  relied  on.  By 
the  charming  beauty  of  her  face  and 
voice  and  manner,  she  wins  all  hearts, 
they  say,  and  while  she  holds  them  wil- 
ling captives  to  her  magic  witchery,  she 
educates  them.  Remembering  those  those 
grand  ideals  of  the  various  phases  of  wo- 
man*s  life — the  goddesses  of  the  old  my- 
thology— they  liken  the  coming  teacher 
to  that  ideal  maiden  whose  father  was 
the  all-powerfulJupiter,  and  whose  moth- 
er, according  to  the  oldest  legends,  was 
the  wisest  of  all  the  deities.  The  realiza- 
tion of  all  that  was  best  and  most  attract- 
ive in  the  strong  and  beautiful  Minerva, 
who  was  worshipped  as  the  patron  of  ed- 
ucation, of  tlie  industrial  arts,  and  of  all 
intellectual  progress,  is  seen,  they  say,  in 
the  coming  teacher. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  age  of  the  new 
Minerva.  Col.  Higginson  has  shown,  in 
reply  to  Prcst  Eliot,  that  certainly  in 
some  cities,  probably  in  all,  the  average 
length  of  service  of  female  teachers  is 
greater  than  the  average  length  of  ser 
vice  of  male  teachers  who  make  teach- 
ing a  stepping-stone  to  other  occupations. 
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,  Because  of  the  long  preparation  required 
of  her,  the  coming  teacher  must  enter 
upon  her  work  at  a  later  age  than  a  teach- 
er of  to-day.  She  is  not,  on  this  account, 
more  likely  to  desert  the  educational  ar- 
my. On  the  contrary,  teaching  is  her 
chosen  life-work.  This  does  not  mean 
.that  she  will  teach  witliout  cessation 
from  the  time  she  gets  her  first  certificate 
•until  her  grave  is  ready.  Like  college 
presidents  she  may  sometimes  have  leave 
of«- absence  for  travel,  study,  or  whatever 
duties  call  her.  Her  salary  must  be  large 
enough  to  allow  occasional  intervals  of 
rest  as  well  as  other  means  of  improve- 
ment, though  some  have  heard  her  speak 
_  of  salary  as  the  smallest  part  of  the  re- 
ward. Those  who  make  this  report  tell 
of  something  stranger.  They  have  seen 
her,  they  declare,  tell  her  age  truthfully 
and  even  proudly,  as  though  each  year 
were  the  representative  of  something  to 
l)e  rejoiced  over,  something  attempted, 
,4»omething  done.  If  the  middle  aged 
women  of  the  coming  time  were  like 
^ome  of  the  faded,  jaded,  doleful,  com- 
mon-place creatures  who  inhabit  the 
•earth  in  this  stage  of  life,  perhaps  an  ap- 
proach to  their  time  of  liCe  would  be 
•concealed  b^  the  coming  teacher;  but 
happily  this  phase  of  humanity  is  incl- 
.  'dent  only  to  this  age  of  hurry  and  worry. 
Indeed,  it  should  have  been  remarked 
before  that  the  coming  teacher  herself 
fi«quently  appears  as  a  middle  aged  wo- 
man. Many,  many  times  she  has  been 
seen  coming  with  all  the  power  and  grace 
of  the  ideal  maiden,  but  with  Minerva's 
-coldness,  softened  by  the  love  that  shone 
in  the  face  of  the  ideal  mother  of  Greek 
:inythology ;  whence  it  has  been  supposed 
that  to  all  her  other  qualifications  for  her 
work,  the  coming  teacher  may  add  the 
experience  of  wife  and  mother.  To  this 
beautiful  and  noble  mother,  whose  love 
makes  all  children  hers,  and  whose  pow- 
•er  elevates  the  race  to  a  higher  intellectu- 
al and  moral  plane,  let  me  say  good-bye 
with  a  parphrase  of  Madame  Roland:  O, 
coming  teacher,  what  weak  creatures  of 
fancy  are  called  by  thy  name !  May  no 
one  whom  they  offend  have,  on  their  ac- 
count, less  faith  in  thee ! 


^  THE  OPEN  BOOR- II. 

DY   REV.   CHAS.  CAVERNO,   LOMBARD,  ILL. 

[Address  delivered  before  the  Platterllle  Normal 
School,  Jttne  22, 1875.] 

Of  poetry,  what  shall  I  say?  That 
great,  tangled  wilderness,  having  rigid, 
gnarled  trunks,  to  be  sure,  but  so  garland- 
ed, festooned,  ivy-twined,  bespangled 
with  color  and  perfumed.  You  know 
what  elimination  is.  You  will  have  to 
practice  it  here.  Instead  of  trying  to  be 
omniverous,  you  had  belter  cultivate  the 
severest  taste  at  the  outset,  and  refuse  to 
drag  your  mind  over  what  seems  below 
your  ideal.  If  you  will  digest  and  as- 
similate one  of  Shakespeare's  dramas, 
say  Hamlet  or  Julius  Ceasar,  so  that  you 
can  think  in  its  language  and  imagery, 
can  speak  it  "  trippingly  on  the  tongue,'' 
in  common  parlance,  you  will  not  there- 
after  be  likely  to  be  caught  by  chafiT;  but 
will  know  the  difference  of  your  own 
selves  between  it  and  wheat,  when  you 
see  it.  If  I  were  to  give  any  general 
rule  respecting  poetry,  I  should  aay, 
**  Read  less  and  commit  more.'*  Confine 
your  reading  in  poetry  to  what  you  wish 
to  commit. 

You  recollect  Wordsworth's  sonnet— 

''  The  world  f  ■  too  mach  with  us,  lata  and  Boon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  oar  powers; 
Little  we  see  in  natnre  that  is  oars.'* 

In  practice  we  want  to  draw  on  our  po- 
etical resources  *'to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale."  But  little  have  we  seen  in 
poetry  that  is  ours.  When  we  want "  to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale  *'  we  have 
nothing  to  do  it  with.  It  is  of  immense 
value  everywhere  in  life,  to  have  a  wide 
range  of  spontaneous  poetic  quotations. 
You  get  liberty  in  this  only  as  you  begin 
early  in  life  to  lay  in  store  the  Jewels  of 
poetry.  If  you  were  to  put  one-half  the 
time  you  can  spend  in  reading  poetry  into 
committing  it,  you  would  soon  learn 
what  to  read.  What  did  not  stamp  your 
own  mind  as  worthy  of  remembrance, 
would  not  long  tax  your  patience. 

Science  is  the  great  watchword  now, 
and  it  is  a  good  one.  We  ought  to  know 
the  things  and  the  forces  with  which  we 
are  in  contact  in  this  system.  We  ought 
to  be  good  botanists,  entomologists,  geol- 
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ogists  and  comparative  anatomists.  The 
door  is  Just  as  wide  open  to  knowledge 
in  these  departments  in  one  place  as  in 
another.  We  ought  every  time  we  look 
at  a  flower  to  see  something  beside  its 
beauty  of  form  and  delicacy  of  coloring. 
We  ought  to  see  its  place  in  its  family; 
we  ought  to  see  its  particular  intent  and 
meaning  in  the  system  in  which  it  has 
place— for  everything  has  intent,  and 
meaning,  and  purpose,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  method  of  its  origin.  The 
world  only  assumes  true  beauty  as  you 
see  its  exact  order.  But  what  failures 
most  people  make  out  of  their  lives  in 
this  respect.  Here  we  are  in  contact 
with  the  vegetable  world  all  our  lives.  It 
is  at  our  hand.  It  cannot  run  away  from 
us,  and  we  do  not  have  to  shoot  anything 
in  it  to  bring  our  game  down.  Yet  you 
find  wrecks  of  botanists  everywhere — old 
stranded  weather-worn  hulks  through 
whose  open  ribs  waters  and  sands  roll 
back  and  forth  at  their  idle  pleasure. 
You  can  meet  every  day  with  people  by 
the  score,  who  say  they  once  studied  bot- 
any, but  have  forgotten  it. 

**  Since  they  were  so  soon  done  for. 
One  wonders  what  they  were  began  for.*' 

Forgotten  it — how  could  they  ?  If  they 
ever  got  an  idea,  with  all  the  world  every 
time  they  looked  at  it  appealing  to  them 
to  put  their  idea  in  practice,  how  could 
they  resist  that  appeal  ?  Why  do  people 
begin  to  live  a  little  in  such  a  great  de. 
partment  and  then  die  out  ? — when  it  is  a 
good  deal  easier  to  live  than  to  die.  It 
certainly  cannot  cost  as  much  pain  to 
satisfy  one's  curiosity  as  to  crucify  it. 
The  highest  joy  of  traveling  is  compara- 
tive botanizing.  Yet  most  people,  even 
after  they  have,  as  they  say,  studied  bot- 
any, in  traveling  sum  up  all  their  sensa- 
tions  as  they  come  in  contact  with  unfa- 
miliar plants  by  saying  that  they  look  new. 

Out  of  the  practice  of  just  two  princi- 
ples you  can  make  yourselves  a  new  life 
as  you  come  in  contact  with  Nature — 
these  principles  are  observation  and  clas- 
siflcation.  One  thing  quite  annoying  to 
a  thoughtful  mind,  is  the  blind  following 
which  two  or  three  British  scientists  have 

secured  for  their  scientific  views.    It  is 
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not  the  folloicing  that  one  objects  to,  but 
it  is  the  blind  following.  There  is  as 
much  superstitious  reverence  for  a  few 
ieientific  theorists  to-day  as  ever  there 
was  for  the  priesthood  in  the  dark  ages, 
and  it  has  precisely  the  same  foundation 
— absolute  ignorance  of  the  matters  upon 
which  assertion  is  made.  Most  people 
only  throw  off  one  superstition  to  take  on 
another.  The  power  of  the  priesthpod 
has  gone  overboard,  but  the  reverence 
for  authority  in  science  to-day  is  just  as 
abject  as  it  ever  was  in  religion;  simply 
because  people  follow  their  scientific  file' 
leader,  without  themselves  being  capable 
of  passing  judgment  on  the  rudiments  of 
the  matters  treated.  If  we  follow  any- 
body let  us  do  it  because  we  know  we  are 
right,  not  because  he  says  so. 

Just  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion given  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species.  To  have  comprehen- 
sion of  this  matter  is  not  at  all  beyond 
the  range  of  the  capacities  of  any  young 
man  or  woman.  I  think  any  one  can  see 
the  force  of  that  theory  who  has  knowl- 
edge  of  botany  enough  to  know  what  the 
rose  or  the  sunflower  family  means,  or  of 
natural  history  to  know  what  the  carniv- 
orous family  of  animals  signifies.  The 
comprehension  of  a  very  few  simple  rela- 
tionships and  distinctions  would  la}^  the 
whole  matter  before  you.  And  why 
should  you  not  hare  an  ambition  to  un- 
derstand  of  yourselves  the  merits  of  a 
controversy  on  which  the  most  intelli- 
gent minds  are  exercising  thought  ? 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  delight- 
ful to  grow  old  upon,  than  two  or  three 
or  more  languages.  Why  could  not  an 
old  maid  add  to  the  joys  of  her  knitting 
work  and  her  cat,  or  an  old  bachelor  to 
the  comfort  of  his  pipe  and  his  dog,  the 
grammar  of  a  new  language  ?  The  phil- 
ological instinct  is  one  that  increases  in 
acuteness  and  strength  with  age.  It  is 
quite  true  that  in  the  struggle  to  get  into 
position  in  life,  wo  can  with  difficulty 
carry  along  the  languages  with  which  we 
started  in  our  youth.  But  let  us  not  rust 
out  as  we  grow  old.  The  quiet  evening 
of  age,  as  it  draws  on,  will  give  us  some 
chances  for  improvement  we  have  uot 
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'had  in  the  bustle  of  our  career.  But 
while  life  lasts  we  want  to  keep  some- 
thing always  ahead — to  have  something 
new  before  us  to  take  up.  If  we  ever  had 
aby  aspirations  for  scholarship,  why 
should  age  make  us  surrender  them? 
Philology  is  a  department  in  which  we 
can  keep  perpetually  young.  If  what 
Max  Mueller  makes  Goethe  say  is  true, 
that  '^  he  who  knows  only  one  language 
knows  none,^'  wc  ought  to  have  an  inspi- 

.  ration  to  get  one  language  by  the  aid  of 
the  side-lights  which  other  lauguages  can 

'  throw  upon  it. 

Philosophy !  Philosophy ! !  Please 
not  to  die  before  you  work  out  into  Phi- 
losophy.  Listen  not  then  to  your  own 
indolence,  nor  to  the  ignorant  criticisms 
of  two  or  three  over-much  praised  physi- 
cal scientists.  Philosophy  may  be  a 
troubled  sea,  but  **  Bate  no  jot  of  heart 
or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer  right 
onward." 

Once  on  its  waters  you  can  no  more 
quit  it  than  a  sailor  can  quit  the  deep. 

"  How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  snpposc, 

But  musical  as  Apollo's  lute. 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  uectared  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns."' 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Choate,  going  home 
with  his  volume  of  metaphysics,  **  Here 
we  have  meat.  I  can  give  you  no  better 
direction  to  working  out  into  this  realm 
than  by  telling  you  to  read  Coleridge. 
And  when  I  say  read  Coleridge,  I  mean 
read  not  in  him,  but  read  him.  Read, 
not  extracts,  but  all  that  he  ever  wrote, — 
the  whole  seven  volumes  of  the  American 
edition  of  his  w'orks.  If  you  were  to  do 
this  you  would  be  conscious  that  you 
knew  more  than  you  did  before,  and  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  more  yet  to  know 
that  you  had  never  thought  of.  But  here, 
as  I  said  in  respect  to  the  higher  peri- 
odical literature,  you  will  read  much  of 
which  you  will  see  actually  no  meaning. 
You  will  have  to  wait  for  the  light  to 
come  from  the  other  side,  and  then,  ten 
to  one  it  won't  come  at  all.  Never 
mind— read.  The  more  unsolved  prob- 
lems tliere  are  lying  around  you,  the 
better.  They  are  a  perpetual  challenge 
to  exertion.    The  first  thing  is  to  know 


that  they  are  there.  Plunge  into  them 
if  you  want  to  see  them.  You  will  do 
better  to  follow  the  lead  of  one  mitid  like 
that  of  Coleridge  through  the  whole  con- 
text of  its  possessions,  than  you  will  to 
study  any  of  the  leaders  of  philosophic 
thought  fragmentarily.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  whole  view  of  a  master  of  see- 
ing  like  Coleridge,  than  the  partial 
glimpses  that  you  may  get  from  many 
minds.  One  philosopher  well  mastered 
is  a  positive  possession.  Several  looked 
into,  merely  cancel  each  other  and  the  re- 
siduum is  nothing. 

This  is  precisely  the  advice  Senator 
Carpenter  gave  to  law  students  in,  I  may 
say,  that  famous  Washington  address,  a 
few  years  ago.  He  said,  take  some  mas- 
ter of  law,  and  read  him  up  entirely — sec 
how  the  law  lay  on  his  mind.  Take  Mar- 
shall, or  Story,  and  read  not  only  their 
elementary  treatises,  but  chase  them 
through  every  recorded  syllable  of  their 
thought.  Head  every  decision  they  ever 
wrote.  Tis  thus  that  you  get  a  whole 
man,  and  if  he  is  a  great  man  you  get  a 
possession.  What  I  have- said  respecting 
Coleridge  I  would  say  with  reference  to 
Carlyle.  Read  him,  and  read  him  through. 
Then  you  will  be  prepared  to  wrestle 
with  all  schools  of  thought.  It  requires 
some  resolution  to  look  these  great 
realms  of  thought  out  of  countenance. 
But  it  can  be  done.  But  to  do  it  you 
must  not  be  lost  in  what  Carlyle  calls 
''  general  solution  in  aimless  discontinu- 
ity," but  you  must  viuip  oiU  a  cottnte  and 
hold  yourself  to  it  with  will  and  energy. 
"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our 
stars,  but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  under- 
lings." 

For  all  young  people  there  is  an  open 

door  to  something  to  do.  This  is  certainly 

true  with  reference  to  young  men.    They 

at  least  can  say, 

"No  pent  up  UticA  contracts  oar  powers. 
For  the  whole  boundless  universe  is  ours." 

The  world's  industry  is  open  to  man. 
Young  men  can  always  find  something  to 
do  and  something  that  is  honorable— if 
not  precisely  what  they  would  like,  yet 
something  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  for 
the  doing  of  which  they  and  the  world 
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will  be  the  better.  Where  young  men 
shall  take  hold  of  the  labors  of  life 
makes  but  very  little  difference.  One 
thing  needed  to  be  done  is  as  honorable 
as  another.  One  position  or  occupation 
is  as  fertile  in  opportunity  for  self-devel- 
opment  and  for  well-doing  to  roan  as  an- 
other. It  only  requires  the  wit  to  see 
what  privileges  there  are  about  us,  and 
the  tact  to  utilize  them  to  make  one  situ- 
ation as  pleasant  as  another.  To  a  young 
man  it  may  be  said — Enter  in  anywhere, 
"  He  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages.'*  But 
in  my  assumed  audience  I  have  young 
women.  Their  industrial  sky  is  supposed 
to  be  not  quite  so  clear.  Still  woman  was 
made  for  work  as  well  as  man.  And  it  is 
as  unfortunate  for  her  to  be  removed  from 
the  pressure  of  necessity  in  this  direction 
as  it  is  for  man.  With  young  women, 
however,  the  question  of  industrial  op- 
portunity is  not  quite  so  clear  as  with 
young  men.  I  have  but  little  light  to 
give  on  these  questions  of  opportunity. 
Society  is  feeling  its  way  toward  the 
light,  and  one  individual  has  about  as 
clear  a  perception  of  objects  in  the  glim- 
mering  as  another.  But  altitudes  of  spir- 
it are  worth  something  to  us  while  diffi- 
culties are  settling.  Because  the  world  is 
not  quite  right  it  will  not  pay  to  become 
sour  about  it.  O  young  women,  let  not 
your  souls  be  always  exercised  to  queru- 
lousness  and  complaint  on  the  industrial 
condition  of  women.  It  is  slow  work 
that  men  and  women  together  can  make, 
even  when  both  mom  to  do  right,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  humanity.  Once  in  a 
while,  young  women,  look  around  to  see 
how  far  you  have  come  in  the  upward 
march  of  civilization.  And,  once  in  a 
while,  feel  and  express  thanks,  that  your 
lot  is  cast  in  these  days  and  not  in  the 
days  of  old.  Prophetesses  and  Queens 
''  have  desired  to  see  the  days  that  you 
see  and  have  not  seen  them."  There  are 
few  Industries  from  which  woman  is  now 
debarred  by  law  or  by  public  sentiment. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  now  as 
to  the  desirability  of  woman's  being  an 
active  participant  in  politics.  Is  the  mat- 
ter worth  the  attention  given  to  it,  so  far 
as   the  employments  of  women  are  con- 


cerned  ?  Very  few  men  live  by  holding 
office.  Very  few  men  are  hired  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  because  they  vote.  It  is  a 
cursed  day  to  a  man  when  he  comes  to 
regard  office-holding  as  an  industry,  and 
it  would  be  thrice  cursed  for  a  woman. 

The  higher  we  advance  in  civilization 
the  less  do  we  make  of  politics.  Other 
avenues  take  up  our  activities.  If  you 
do  not  believe  this,  just  look  at  the  differ-- 
ence  between  the  North  and  the  South  of 
our  nation.  In  the  South  attention  is- 
given  to  nothing  but  politics,  and  where* 
politics  are  in,  industry  and  civilization 
are  out.  It  is  the  raw  and  ignorant  emi^ 
grant  who  i^  inspired  with  such  a  rage 
to  vote.  Good  men  try  to  reduce  the  prob- 
lem of  having  anything  to  do  with  poH' 
tics  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  it  seems  a 
little  singular  that  as  good  men  are  going 
out  of  politics,  women  should  be  so  anx. 
ious  to  go  in.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  ap- 
plies only  to  politics  as  an  occupation. 
Good  men  try  to  fulfill  their  duties  to 
government,  but  it  is  a  poor  class  of  men 
who  seek  to  enter  politics  as  a  career.  It 
is  no  legitimate  or  profitable  opening  for 
man  or  woman.  Politics  will  never  give 
you  a  biscuit  more  to  eat  nor  a  slioc  more 
to  wear,  and  if  it  did  it  would  be  a  sad 
day  for  you.  If  you  must  live  by  your 
work,  you  will  do  it  by  fitting  yourself 
for  some  of  the  industries  that  our  ever 
widening  intellectual  and  material  civill- 
zation  demands.  Though  all  things  may 
not  have  found  their  proper  level,  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  open  door  there  is 
for  fairly  remunerative  reward,  reward 
that  will  enable  you  to  live  wholesomely, 
dress  as  respectably  as  is  demanded  by  an 
honorable  society,  and  that  will  secure  to 
you  the  best  intellectual  advantages  of 
the  age. 

With  thankftil,  brave  and  hopeful 
hearts,  take  up  your  work  in  education, 
art  or  handicraft.  You  have  an  open 
door  for  something  to  be. 

Young  men  and  women,  you  are  given 
a  being  which  you  are  charged  to  train, 
with  all  skill,  to  every  excellence.  You 
want  not  only  to  know  something,  and  do 
something,  but  to  be  something.  You 
need  to  be  thought  well  of  by  others,  not 
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so  muck  as  to  be  able  to  think  well  of 
'J\  joarselves.  The  holiest  ambition  is  to 
\^i  tnake  the  most  of  ourselves.  These  are 
%'■  ■'  low  ambitions— to  be  thoi!lght  wealthy 
^5;-  and  to  have  our  name  trumpeted  about 
".'••• '  ^  by  fame.    Conscious  of  intrinsic  worth, 

we  can  afford  to  think  lightly  of  these 
;»T.  things.  But  consciousness  is  a  thing  that 
l"^  '  will  not  lie.  To  be  conscious  of  a  certain 
\  ■ '  condition  we  must  he  it. 
A[,-  It  is  better  to  have  good  health  than 
. .  /  to  be  a  leader  of  the  politics  or  of  the 
\x ;       fashions  of  the  to^n.    And  how  much 

better  than  to  be  "  clothed  in  purple  and 
X  .  '  fine  twined  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously 
'  every  day,"  is  it  to  be  clear  of  mind  and 
; »  .  pure  of  heart.  There  is  nothing  selfish 
i^  .about  such  self-culture.  It  is  the  natural 
iry^  craving  for  development  that  inspires  de- 
^:/  sire  for  it.  The  more  we  are  developed 
'\^  \  in  every  normal  faculty  and  power,  the 
^:*  riclier  wc  are  toward  God  and  our  fellow 
^ , ,  men.  The  greatest  boon  we  can  confer 
•  on  society  is  to  take  into  it,  in  our  own 
'  .      persons,  the  noblest  and  highest  results 

of  self-culture,  for  then  we  distribute  the 

health  or  a  true  and  noble  being  on  ev- 

>      ery  hand.  But  we  crisp  and  shrivel  what- 

^        ever  we  come  in  contact  with  when  we 

are  base  and  mean. 
Look  on  life,  look  on  existence,  with 

face  to  the  front.    Say  what  you  will 

about  any  particular  theories  of  evolution, 
'     it  is  certain  enough  that  the  fundamental 

law  of  the  i^niverse  is  progression  from  a 

less  to  a  more  perfect  state. 

*^  Lo  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand.'' 

^hich  way  shall  I  look;  to  the  pastor 

the  future  ?    To  that  from  which  or  to 

that  toward  which  the  universe  rolls  ?  To 

the  crude  beginning  or  toward  the  finish. 

ed  end  ?    To  the  germ  or  to  the  ripening 

fruit?    How  is  it  that  you  call  the  man 

whose  face  is  toward  the  past  and  the  old 

reverent  ?    Has  not  God  as  much  interest 

in  the  to  be  as  in  the  has  been  ?    What  is 

V.       the  past  past  for,  unless  to  be  by  and 

done  witli  ?    Why  is  he  not  reverent  who 

opens  his  windows  and  worships  toward 

the  to  come,  as  well  as  he  who  worships 

1  .    toward  the  past?  If  the  fundamental  law 

^«;of  the  universe  is  progression,  is  not  h 


the  Only  reverent  worshipper  who,  forget- 
ting  the  things  that  are  behind,  stretches 
out  to  lay  hold  of  the  things  that  are  be- 
fore ?  Men  arc  anxious  about  the  stand- 
ards.  Whose  standards  ?  The  standards 
of  the  dead  or  the  standards  of  the  yet  to 
live  ?  The  standards  of  those  to  come  are 
surely  worthy  of  as  much  reverence  as 
the  emblems  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore. There  are  always  the  coming  after 
whose  shoes'  latchet  the  going  before  are 
not  wortliy  to  unloose.  But  wo  know  the 
standards  of  the  past,  and  we  do  not 
know  those  that  are  to  be.  Ah !  there  is 
where  will  lie  our  high  prophetic  value. 
We  are  to  be  seers— to  feel  out  what  must 
be  before  it  is.  Here  lies  the  merit- 
though  not  having  received  the  promises, 
to  see  them  afar  off,  and  to  be  persuaded 
of  them  and  to  embrace  them.  True 
enough,  all  "old  things  are  not  over  old." 
True  enough,  all  things  new  are  not  good, 
but  if  progression  be  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse,  the  greater  good  must  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  new.  There  must  be 
richness  and  eliminations,  but  the  new 
residuum  will  be  better  than  the  old. 
While  it  is  not  possible  here  to  give  in 
detail  what  the  future  will  unfold  with 
which  we  must  be  in  alliance,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  indicate  attitudes  which  we  should 
preserve  toward  whateverjmay  be  unfold- 
ed. We  can  be  alert,  inquisitive,  hope- 
ful, generous,  sympathetic.  One  of  the 
most  painful  sights  I  know  of  is  the 
young  man  who  deliberately  takes  up  the 
role  of  reaction  and  retrogression — who 
is  nothing  unless  a  critic  or  a  cynic — 
who  plants  his.  heel  and  puts  bis  force 
into  resistance  to  the  forth-reaching  of 
human  endeavor— who  adds  so  much 
more  to  the  inertia  to  be  overcome,  the 
incubus  to  be  hurled  off  before  men  can 
step  into  the  freer  possessions  that  lie 
before  them.  In  that  attitude  there  seems 
to  me  that  sort  of  sin  to  which  forgive- 
ness  can  be  applied  neither  in  this  world 
nor  the  world  to  come. 

To  the  front  face  there  is  an  open  uni- 
verse for  time  and  eternity,  and  that 
rightly  apprehended  is  the  joy  of  exist- 
ence.  Some  one,  whose  name  I  cannot 
give  you,  but  who  deserves  a  high  place 
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among  the  very  select  of  the  earth's  sages, 
when  told  that  he  was  about  to  die,  said 
joyfully,  "  Now  then  for  the  grand  se- 
cret."  That  seems  like  grasping  the 
problem  of  life  aright.  We  shall  do  well 
so  to  set  and  school*  our  being,  that  we 
can  approach  the  problems  of  eternity 
with  reverent,  trustful,  yet  with  inquisi- 
tive eye. 

^  ■ » 

The  Practice  of  Teachlnr,  aroording  to  the  La^Tn 
of  Xental  Science. 

BY  HENRY  8.  BAKER,  RIVER  PALLS. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  study 
is  very  great,  and  it  should  be  taught  to 
every  child,  at  some  period  of  his  edu- 
cation. As  it  involves  the  faculty  of 
memory,  chiefly,  it  is  best  taught  by  the 
method  recently  given  of  teaching  histo- 
ry, somewhat  modified.  The  following  is 
the  order  I  use : 

1.  Let  one  of  the  class  write  the  top- 
ics, as  divided  in  the  text-book,  upon  the 
board,  in  plain,  large  hand. 

2.  Let  two  or  three  of  the  class  give 
in  writing,  upon  the  board,  the  whole 
matter  under  given  topics. 

3.  Ask  the  meaning  of  all  the  uncom- 
mon words  in  the  lesson,  and  if  not  un- 
derstood, give  the  definition  in  the  plain- 
est possible  terms.  Tnis  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

4.  Topical  recitation  from  the  board. 
Ask  no  questions.  If  one  fails,  give  him 
the  book  and  let  the  topic  be  copied  by 
him  on  the  board,  and  read  to  the  class. 

5.  Let  those  who  wrote  topics  upon 
the  board  read  them  to  the  class. 

6.  Criticise  whatever  deserves  it,  of  all 
written  on  the  board. 

7.  Call  on  the  one  who  wrote  the  sub- 
jects  or  topics  on  the  board,  to  give  a 
brief  summary  of  the  whole  lesson  by 
topics. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  will 
apply  to  nearly  every  days  work,  some 
other  things  are  useful  for  variety.  When 
the  lesson  is  about  the  heart,  eye,  or  any 
other  special  organ,  send  some  one  to  the 
board  each  day  to  draw  a  sketch  of  it. 
One  old  enough  to  study  it,  can  draw  well 
enough  to  show  whether  his  ideas  are 


clear  upon  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
parts. 

If  you  should  possess  a  skeleton,  make 
the  class  handle  it,  and  describe  the  parts. 
Colored  plates  are  very  useful.  I  find 
nothing  so  beneficial  as  procuring  the 
eyes,  hearts  and  whatever  can  be  procured 
from  butchers  and  dissecting  them  before 
the  class,  with  an  explanatory  lecture. 
They  differ  little  from  the  human  parts 
except  in  size. 

In  learning  the  lessons  on  bones  and 
muscles  and  others,  make  the  class  point 
to  the  ^iven  bone  or  muscle  in  their  own 
persons.  If  you  think  they  know  these,  , 
ask  them  to  place  their  hands  on  their 
hearts,  and  you  will  be  undeceived. 

The  teacher  should  give  tabular  state- 
ments of  such  parts  as  the  bones  upon 
the  board,  and  drill  the  class  until  they 
can  do  likewise. 

Add  to  this  written  monthly  examina- 
tions, and  an  occasional  composition 
upon  some  physiologist  topic,  either  in 
class  or  general  exercises,  and  a  class 
cannot  fail  to  be  interested  and  profited. 

Above  all  do  not  neglect  the  board.  A 
wise  man  said,  "Whatever  gets  into  the 
mind  through  the  eye  never  gets  out." 

Shun  long  technical  words,  at  least  un- 
til  a  class  knows  what  the  thing  is,  and 
the  Saxon  for  it.  "  Flesh-producing  food" 
is  better  than  "nitrogenous.'*  "Retro- 
grade metamorphosis  "  is  not  so  good  as 
"decay,"  for  every  day  use.  No  text 
book  is  fit  to  use  that  does  not  give  at 
least  one-third  of  its  space  to  hygiene. 
But  this  is  understood,  only  by  first 
knowing  the  corresponding  anatomy  and 
physiology.  As  soon  as  the  class  learns 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  bones 
or  muscles,  they  should  at  once  learn  the 
hygiene  of  the  same,  whether  the  text 
book  has  the  right  arrangement  or  not. 

There  is  none  made  so.  great  but  that 
he  may  both  need  the  help  and  the  ser- 
vice, and  stand  in  fear  of  the  power  and 
unkindness,  even  of  the  meanest  of  mor- 
tals.  

To  be  deprived  of  a  person  we  love  is 
a  happiness  in  comparison  to  living  with 
one  we  hate. — La  Bruyerc. 
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.Wtfto  of  Labor  In  the  Work  of  Edafotlon— U. 

BY  P.  A.  CHADBOURNE,  L.  L.  D.,  PRESIDENT 
OP  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  MASS. 

[An  addroM  delivered  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  iu 
August,  1874;  also  before  the  Connecticut  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oc- 
tober 2S,  1874.] 

TO  PREVENT  WASTE,  STUDIES  MUST  BE 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  AGE  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  PUPLS. 

Do  not  charge  mc  with  undervaluing 
early  education.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
the  child  from  the  first  to  breathe  a  lite- 
rary atmosphere,  and  in  rare  instances 
the  crowding  I  have  spoken  of  makes 
real  prodigies  of  learning,  of  which  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  an  example — '*  a  fine  ex- 
ample,"  some  would  say ;  a  sad  warning, 
I  should  suggest. 

In  all  the  early  years,  say  to  the  age  of 
14,  the  studies  should  be  light— just 
enough  to  keep  the  appetite  for  learning 
keen— while  the  physical  system  has  no 
strain  brought  upon  it  by  over-confine- 
ment  or  hard  mental  labor.  In  these 
early  years,  the  simple  studies  of  spelling 
and  reading  and  the  simple  forms  of 
mathematics,  in  which  the  large  majori- 
ty of  students  who  apply  for  admission 
to  college  are  wofully  deficient,  should 
occupy  the  chief  attention  as  studies  in 
the  class-room.  The  outlines  of  geogra- 
phy and  history  should  be  so  fully  given 
that  the  reading  of  the  newspaper  shall 
be  intelligent  work,  because  the  scholar 
knows  where  events  transpire ;  and  such 
training  in  natural  history  should  be  se- 
cured that  the  senses  may  be  on  the  alert 
for  every  new  form  and  phenomenon  in 
the  natural  world.  By  those  who  have 
the  opportunity,  French  or  German 
might  be  learned  orally,  without  the  de- 
tails of  grammar.  If  this  is  done,  with 
no  more  labor  than  is  often  wasted  in 
teaching  grammar  and  some  parts  of 
mathematics,  when  the  scholar  is  utterly 
unprepared  for  the  work;  if  this  is  done, 
and  a  taste  for  choice  reading  secured,  at 
the  age  of  14  or  15  you  are  ready  to  be- 
gin  the  continuous  work  of  education  in 
earnest,  so  that  the  student  shall  not  only 
acquire  knowledge  rapidly,  but  shall  re- 
member the  processes  by  which  he  ac- 


quires  it.  And  this  remembrance  of  the 
process  is  hardly  less  valuable  than  the 
knowledge  itself,  especially  to  one  who 
is  to  engage  in  the  work  of  instructing. 

WASTE  FROH    WANT  OP   PROPERLY  ORAD- 
IKO  SCHOOLS. 

The  waste  of  labor  that  comes  from  im- 
perfect classification  of  schools  is  so  ap- 
parent that  all  understand  and  deplore  it. 
This  evil  in  country  schools  cannot  be 
completely  remedied,  although  much  can 
be  done  by  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  teach- 
er in  briflging  together  all  the  elements 
that  can  be  combined,  and  in  providing, 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  for  the  ex- 
ceptional studies  that  often  range  from 
the  primer  to  rhetoric  and  physics.  In 
schools  that  are  classified,  there  is  often 
no  little  waste  in  the  excess  of  machine- 
sy  and  multiplicity  of  rules.  We  criti- 
cise  here  with  great  caution,  for  every 
military  man,  and  every  presiding  oflicer 
in  a  deliberative  body,  and  every  experi- 
enced teacher  will  tell  you,  and  tell  jou 
truly,  that  many  rules  have  borne  the  test 
of  time  as  a  means  of  rapid  and  efiScient 
labor  that,  to  the  inexperienced,  seem 
useless  or  burdensome. 

RULES    OF    DISCIPLINE    SHOULD    BE    FEW 
AND  SIMPLE. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  too  much  tenden- 
cy in  large,  well-classified  schools  and 
colleges,  to  make  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment  cumbersome,  so  that  the  rules 
become  such  a  weight  upon  the  student 
as  to  depress  the  mind  and  repress  that 
spontaneity  of  individual  action  so  es. 
sential  to  the  healthy  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  intellect.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  student  feels  that,  instead  of  being 
dealt  with  personally,  he  is  only  part  of 
a  great  machine,  that  is  controlled  and 
worked  as  a  whole,  much  of  his  individ- 
ual responsibility  is  lost,  except  to  do  his 
part  in  the  machine-  Personal  responsi- 
bility, constant,  as  though  no  other  stu- 
dent were  associated  with  him,  is  the  true 
condition  of  development;  and,  unless 
you  secure  that  condition  fully,  much  of 
the  student's  time  and  strength  is  wasted, 
and  your  own  strength  is  wasted  in  man- 
aging the  machine,  which,  when  the 
school  dissolves,  is  worthless.    Hacbine- 
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ry  is  as  essential  in  a  school  as  in  a  cot- 
ton mill,  but  the  simplest  machinery  pos- 
sible that  will  accomplish  the  work,  is 
best  in  botli.  Simplicity  and  directness 
are  doubly  essential  in  a  school,  because 
you  are  dealing  with  liying  beings,  and 
it  is  the  contact  of  the  living  teacher 
with  the  pupil  in  the  whole  process  of 
education,  that  arouses  activity  and 
makes  every  germ  of  knowledge  quicken 
to  the  fullest  development.  This  is  no 
plea  for  lax  government;  for  the  teacher 
who  cannot  govern  promptly  and  perfect 
ly  wastes  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and 
strength  directly,  and  does  mischief 
enough  to  the  character  of  his  pupils  to 
overbalance  any  learning  he  may  impart 
to  them. 

WASTE  FB03C  TOLERATION  OF  OLD  ERRORS 
IN  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Another  source  of  waste  is  the  copying 
of  old  mistakes  and  absurdities  in  text- 
books and  methods  of  instruction  and 
government,  simply  because  they  are 
venerable  and  have  been  practiced  or 
recommended  by  those  who  have  been 
famous  in  the  work  of  education.  We 
can  hardly  illustrate  this  point  fully 
without  danger  of  troubling  some  one 
who  has  written  a  book,  or  who  still 
clings  to  some  school  tradition  that 
might  be  denounced.  We  must  be  con- 
tent  with  stating  the  principle  and  giving 
one  or  two  illustrations. 

The  Linna»an  system  of  classification 
of  plants  was  a  purely  artificial  system, 
understood  to  be  so  by  its  great  author, 
and  yet  such  was  the  prestige  of  a  name, 
and  so  persistent  the  custom  of  copying, 
*hat  this  system  held  its  place  in  our 
text-books  and  schools  long  after  it  might 
have  been  displaced  by  a  natural  system 
that  represented  botanical  trutht 

ABSURDITY  OF  THE  OLD  CUSTOM  OF  EARLY 
MORNINO  PRAYERS  IN  COLLEGES. 

The  early  morning  prayers,  as  former- 
ly conducted  in  many  colleges,  were  an 
example  of  the  absurdities  even  wise 
men  will  accept  from  custom.  Students 
were  called  out  of  bed  before  it  was  light 
on  cold  winter  mornings,  to  hurry  to  a 
chapel  without  fires,  and  then  pass  to  the 
recitation  room  to  recite  by  the  dim  light 
of  oil  lamps. 


The  ill  temper  of  the  students  found 
expression  in  rebellions  and  attacks  on 
chapel  and  recitation  rooms.  And  yet  it 
was  very  difficult  to  change  this  old  cus- 
tom, handed  down  from  the  dark  ages,  a 
custom  injurious  to  health  and  good  mor- 
als, and  opposed  to  common  sense. 

WASTE  FROK   WANT  OF   FURTHER  CLASSI- 
FYING ^TUDENTS  IN  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  sources  of  waste  in  edu- 
cational labor  over  which  the  teacher  has 
but  little  control.  The  first  is  the  natu- 
ral stupidity  of  scholars,  who  find  their 
way  into  every  school  and  college.  It  is 
no  waste  of  labor  to  spend  time  on  dull 
scholars,  if  we  attempt  to  teach  them 
only  what  they  are  capable  of  learning 
and  what  it  is  essential  they  should  learn. 
They  are  entitled  to  extra  labor,  as  are 
the  deat  and  blind.  But  the  mischief  is, 
stupid  s'udents  are  always  forced,  by 
their  parents  or  by  their  own  over-esti- 
mate  of  their  powers,  into  classes  where 
they  are  a  dead  weight  upon  the  move- 
ments of  all  connected  with  them.  The 
exhaustion  that  comes  to  the  faithful 
teacher  from  daily  lifting  and  pulling 
and  encouraging  and  driving  such  stu- 
dents is  known  only  to  those  who  have 
tolled  long  and  seen  their  efforts  as  use- 
less as  attempts  to  warm  snow  or  make 
the  blind  see  by  describing  colors.  Book- 
learning  is  not  the/c^rf^  of  all  men.  And 
while  some  men  attempt  only  those 
things  for  which  they  are  well  fitted,  olh- 
ers  are  constantly  attempting  those  things 
for  which  they  are  entirely  unfit.  Their 
life  is  a  failure  because  they  never  under- 
stand their  own  capabilities.  Almost 
every  college  has  students  who  would 
make  good  business  men,  good  special- 
ists in  some  science,  perhaps,  but  for 
whom  an  attempt  to  acquire  a  college 
education  means  a  great  waste  of  time 
and  efifort  on  their  part,  a  waste  of  strength 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  their  in- 
structors. 

WASTE  FROM  IRREOULALITY   OF  ATTEND- 
ANCE OF  PUPILS. 

There  is  a  second  hindrance  from  pa- 
rents that  intereferes  with  every  teacher's 
work;  this  is  their  encouragement  to 
irregularity  in  school  duties.    It  is  luar- 
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velous  ^vhat  a  number  of  marriages  and 
special  occasions  occur  in  some  families, 
as  an  excuse  for  taking  sons  and  daugh- 
ters from  school.  The  sons  of  some  fam- 
ilies are  almost  constantly  absent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  The  parent  sends 
an  excuse,  which  every  teacher  feels  is 
no  excuse.  The  student  is  injured  by  the 
loss,  and  the  whole  class  feejs  the  effect. 
If  the  lessons  are  missed  or  made  up 
there  is  waste  of  labor  tor  the  teacher, 
which  can  illy  atlbrd  it.  His  work  is 
hard  enough  at  best  and  thus  to  load  him 
with  extra  work,  or  depress  him  by  ren- 
dering his  laboi*s,  term  after  term,  defect- 
ive, til  rough  the  caprice  of  the  student, 
and  the  ignorance  or  inconsiderateness 
of  the  parent,  is  a  misfortune  to  him  and 
a  shame  to  the  offenders. 

WASTE    FROM  WANT  OP    ENTHUSIASM  ON 
PART  OF  TEACHERS. 

I  have  but  two  points  more  to  make, 
and  these  relate  especially  to  the  teacher. 
There  is  a  failure  to  secure  energetic 
work  and  the  best  results,  from  lack  of 
enthusiasm.  Without  this  no  teacher  can 
have  the  best  success,  however  learned 
and  faithful  and  hard-working  he  may 
be.  Enthusiasm  is  the  heat  that  softens 
the  iron,  that  every  blow  may  tell.  En- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  teacher  gives 
life  to  the  student  and  an  impulse  to  ev- 
ery mental  power.  It  gives  the  work  of 
the  school-room  a  quickening  impulse, 
and  by  this  impulse  makes  the  student  a 
gatherer  wherever  he  goes.  It  gives  to 
tlie  student  independent  power;  power  to 
go  alone.  When  this  is  accomplished 
there  is  no  more  waste  in  lifting,  drag- 
ging or  driving.  It  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  Linnaeus  that  filled  his  lecture-room 
with  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  then  sent  them  over  the  world  to 
gather  new  treasures  tor  themselves  and 
their  master.  It  was  the  enthusiasm  of 
Agassiz  that  clothed  the  commonest 
things  with  new  life  and  beauty;  that 
charmed  every  listener  and  transformed 
the  aged  and  the  young,  the  ignorant  and 
the  learned,  into  joyful  learners.  Anoth- 
er man,  with  the  same  learning,  the  same 
devotion,  and  equal  labor,  might  not  ac- 
complish one-tenth  as  much,  because  he 


failed  to  kindle  that  interest  that  quick- 
ens  every  mental  power,  and  lights  the 
fire  of  latent  genius,  which,  once  kin- 
died,  reveals  to  its  possessor  truths  far 
beyond  the  range  of  those  whose  minds 
have  never  been  touched  by  this  life-giv- 
ing power  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  said  one 
loses  this  enthusiasm  after  awhile.  Then 
he  ought  to  stop  teaching.  If  he  cannot 
grow  enthusiastic  presenting  the  plainest 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  Latin  for  the 
fiftieth  time  to  a  ivew  mindy  then  he  is  unfit 
for  his  work,  and  should  spend  hi& 
strength  on  stone  or  clay,  which  can  only 
yield  to  force,  but  never  take  form  at  the 
mere  glow  of  enthusiasm  in  the  worker. 

WASTE  ARISING  FR03C  NEGLECT  OF  MORAI. 
TRAINING. 

But,  last  of  all,  there  is  a  waste  that 
brings  loss  and  sorrow  to  the  world.  This 
is  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  intellecttia I  train- 
ing. Who*are  the  men  who  are  causing 
humanity  to  blush  for  their  dishonesty 
and  corruption,  poisoning  the  world  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  cheating  it 
and  astounding  it?  Why,  men  who  are 
educated,  but  who  despise  the  slow  meth- 
ods of  honest  gain  and  reject  the  old- 
fashioned  morality  of  the  Bible.  There 
must  be  a  searching  for  the  foundations; 
and  that  instruction  or  that  education 
which  docs  not  make  prominent  ju$ti(( 
as  well  as  benevolence ;  Utw  as  well  as  lib- 
erty ;  Iwnciity  as  well  as  thrift,  and  puritjf 
of  life  as  well  as  enjoyment,  should  be 
stamped  by  every  ti-ue  educator  as  a  waste 
and  a  curse;  for  so  it  will  prove  In  the 
end. 

We  understand  the  importance  of  our 
w^ork,  the  value  of  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture. We  see  the  inviting  fields  that  call 
the  student  to  labor,  and  the  waiting 
world  that  needs  his  time  and  the  strength 
of  his  best  cultured  powers.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  no  old  notions,  no  routine  of 
duty,  no  shrinking  from  work  or  respon- 
sibility shall  spoil  our  harvest,  so  that  at 
last  we  shall  look  back  on  a  waste  of  en- 
ergy and  time.  Let  us  work  while  the 
day  lasts,  with  our  might.  Let  us  train 
our  students  for  the  Btudif^  for  ihefamHifr 
for  the  state,  for  the  icorld.     If  we  send 
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them  forth  with  the  ability  to  labor ^  with 
a  love  of  ifuih  and  justieey  and  with  a 
spirit  of  %df-%aerifiUy  our  work  will  be  a 
blessing  to  them  and  to  the  world. 


Can  we  speak  English  ?--In  our  daily 
coversation  we  disfigure  it  with  all  varie- 
ties of  slang,  masculine  or  feminine,  as  the 
case  may  be — one  as  bad  as  the  other.  We 
disregard  its  delicate  shades  of  meaning, 
we  do  all  we  can  to  deprive  it  of  all  force 
by  our  careless  use  of  its  terms,  we  load  it 
with  provincialisms  and  foreign  phrases, 
and  then  we  scornfiilly  turn  our  backs  up- 
on it  as  if  it  were  an  old  wom-out  servant 
who  may  have  been  of  use  to  scrub  our 
floors  or  sweep  our  barn-yards.  We  hire 
foreign  nurses  for  our  children,  so  that 
the  first  words  they  utter  shall  be  either  a 
French  or  German  dialect,  and  we  boast 
of  the  fact  that  these  children  talk  only 
French  or  German,  and  "do  not  understnd 
one  word  of  English." 

Esau  sold  his  birthright,  but  he  hardly 
considered  it  a  good  bargain.  We  are  not 
so  wise  as  he  yet,  for  we  have  notyet  reach- 
the  recognition  of  our  terrible  blunder  by 
the  mourning  which  showed  that  he  was 
in  reality  not  so  foolish  as  he  seemed.  At 
present  we  arc  glorying  in  our  mess  of  pot. 
tage. 

For  is  this  not  literally  all  that  we  have 
as  the  result  of  our  barter  ?  I  do  not  mean 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  German 
language,  for  we  owe  it  too  much  to  be 
so  childish.  Noble  in  thought  accurate  in 
construction,  musical  in  its  flow,  it  opens 
up  to  its  thorough  student  a  mine  of 
wealth  which  can  not  be  equaled  by  any 
modern  language,  and  our  own  owes  its 
vitality  and  strength  to  self-same  stock. 
I  would  not  be  unjust  to  the  French 
tongue,  which  masters  so-called  exact  sci- 
ences,  and  bends  itself  with  so  much 
smooth  facility  to  every  varying  mood  of 
thought  or  fancy. 

But  what  German  or  what  French  do 
our  children  gain  from  the  nurses  and  in- 
experienced teachers  to  whom  they  confi- 
ded in  their  first  nine  or  ten  years  of  life  ? 
At  most  they  can  learn  but  baby-talk,  for 
that  is  all  they  are  capable  of  receiving. 
It  is  in  vain  to  supply  words  where  ideas 


do  not  exist  for  which  they  are  needed. 
And  even  in  this  what  inaccuracies  do 
w^  not  have,  what  interpolations  of  Eng- 
lish  terms  picked  up  from  their  compan- 
ions! We  might  as  well— as  we  do  in 
too  many  cases— leave  the  child  to  be 
talked  to  by  only  an  ignorant  Irish  girl, 
and  then  hope  to  hear  her  expressing 
herself  in  pure  English.  But  meanwhile 
the  child  learns  English,  so  called,  for 
she  does  this  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions 
and  orders  not  to  use  the  useless,  the  un- 
clean thing.  And  what  kind  of  Euglish 
does  she  speak?  It  is  unnecessary  to 
answer  the  question,  for  we  need  only 
listen  to  the  talk  of  the  children  around 
us,  in  our  schools  and  in  our  families,  to 
hear  ourselves. — ^Anna  C.  Brackett,  in 
Harper^s  Magazine  for  September. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  first  thing  to  be  determined  is,  the 
true  object  of  the  higher  education.  Is 
it,  as  some  would  seem  to  suppose,  purely 
ornamental,  a  thing  valuable  only  as  far 
as  it  gives  a  man  extra  polish  and  ele- 
gance of  mind,  a  mere  luxury,  ^^vith  no 
practical  bearings  upon  the  everyday  du- 
ties of  common,  busy  life  ?  Such  an  idea 
is  preposterous.  Of  course,  ornamental 
culture  is  something  to  be  desired ;  its 
acquirement  confers  honor  upon  the 
acquirer;  facilities  should  be  furnished 
for  its  attainment.  But  true  education, 
including  all  this,  goes  far  deeper.  Its 
purpose  is  to  develop  the  mind;  to 
strengthen  the  thinking  faculties  in  every 
possible  direction;  to  render  the  acqui- 
sition  of  new  knowledge  easier  and  surer; 
to  increase  the  student's  resources ;  and  to 
render  him  better  fitted  for  dealing  with 
the  useful  afiairs  of  the  world.  Such  an 
education  is  never  completed ;  it  grows 
throughout  a  lifetime;  it  is  self-propa- 
gating; its  most  valuable  features  are 
acquired  outside  of  schools  and  colleges. 
All  that  a  college  can  do  is  to  help  lay 
its  foundations,  by  training  the  mental 
power  for  subsequent  use.  Which  course 
of  studies  best  carries  out  this  purpose? 
— Pkop.  Clarke,  in  Populur  Science 
Monthly  for  August. 
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How  3IoL\TAixs  Are  Sawed  in  Two. 
—The  canlracting  or  shrivelinfi:  of  the 
earth  causes  ilie  rocks  near  the  surface  to 
wrinkle  or  foldjand  such  a  fold  was  start- 
ed  athwart  tiie  course  of  the  river.  Had 
It  been  suddenly  formed,  it  would  have 
been  an  obstruction  sufficient  to  turn  the 
water  in  a  new  course  to  the  east,  beyond 
the  extension  of  the  wrinkle;  but  the 
emergence  of  the  fold  above  the  general 
surface  of  the  country  was  little  or  no  fast- 
er ihan  the  progress  of  the  corrosion  of 
the  cbunnel.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the 
river  did  not  cut  its  way  down  through  the 
mouarains,  from  a  height  of  many  thou- 
sand feet  above  its  present  site ;  but,  having 
an  elevation  differing  but  little,  perhaps, 
from  what  it  now  has,  as  the  fold  was  lift- 
ed^ it  cleared  away  the  obstruction  by  cut- 
ting n  canon  and  the  walls  were  thus  ele- 
vated  on  either  side.  The  river  preserved 
its  levels  but  mountains  were  lifted  up ;  as 
the  saw  revolves  on  a  fixed  pivot,  while 
the  log  throui^h  which  it  cuts  is  moved 
along.  The  river  was  the  saw  which  cut 
the  mountains  in  two,-^Pawell, 


How  TO  Eark  a  Living. — We  are  con- 
etantly  in  the  receipt  of  letters  whose  wri- 
ters  want  to  be  told  how  to  earn  a  living. 
In  staling  what  they  are  willing  to  do  to 
earn  a  living,  the  writers  usually  omit  to 
state  tiiat  thty  are  willing  to  come  right 
down  to  real  hard  work — to  that  absolute 
drudgery  without  which  nothing  of  any 
account  was  i-ver  achieved  by  anybody. 
And  work  must  be  done  as  work ;  and  the 
\rorker  must  not  be  ashamed  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  It  is  work,  and  that  he  is 
doing  it  because  be  has  to  do  it  in  order 
to  get  a  living-.  No  one  can  earn  an  hon- 
est living  on  false  pretences.  Unless  one's 
heart  and  mind  are  in  his  work,  it  is  not 
apt  lo  lie  successfully  done;  nor  will  he 
grow  strong  aud  prosperous  in  doing  it. 
The  man  who  believes  in  hard  work,  and 
is  willing  to  be  known  as  one  who  earns 
his  living,  if  he  is  also  intelligent,  honest 
and  economical,  is  the  man  who  is  almost 
sure  to  earn  It,  and  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
so  that  nftcr  a  time,  he  can  rest  from  his 
toil,  and  cDjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
and  thrift. — Jiew  York  Ledger. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 

Prvparad  by  the  AuUunt  SaperiBtendeot. 
DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Section  1  says  '*  no  district  can  or 
shall  embrace  more  than  36  square  miles 
of  land,"  but  this  town  embraces  more 
than  20  townships  and  has  only  six  dis- 
tricts.    How  is  this  ? 

A.  Laws  operate  in  the  future,  not  in 
the  past.  Districts  formed  since  the  law 
was  amended,  in  1868,  cannot  contain 
more  than  36  sections.  Districts  previ- 
ously  formed  are  not  affected  by  the  law, 
though  embracing  a  hundred  sections. 

Q.  Our  district  was  formed  more  than 
three  years  ago,  and  has  maintained  a 
school  ever  since,  but  the  supervisors,  as 
we  now  find,  put  more  than  36  sections 
into  the  district,  contrary  to  law.  The 
territory  in  excess  is  not  inhabited.  Must 
our  district  and  all  its  previous  action  be 
considered  null  and  void,  and  must  we 
begin  back  and  do  all  over  again  ? 

A.  No;  the  territory  of  the  district  is 
one  thing;  its  organization,  corporate  ex- 
istence, and  work  as  a  district  are  quite 
another.  The  supervisors  can  cure  their 
error  and  bring  the  district  within  legal 
bounds  by  an  order  of  alteration,  or  by 
forming  a  new  district  if  there  is  need. 
No  harm  can  have  ensued  from  their  over- 
sight, except  that  some  taxes  may  per- 
haps have  been  collected  on  land  not  le- 
gally in  the  district. 

Q.  We  have  no  map  of  our  district, 
and  the  town  clerk  refuses  to  furnish  one. 
No  district  in  town  has  an  order  of  for- 
mation, and  the  town  oflicers  assess  the 
lands  to  different  districts  according  to 
their  own  notions,  and  with  great  partial- 
ity.   What  can  be  done  ? 

A.  The  simple  and  peaceful  remedy 
is  for  the  people  of  the  town  to  adopt 
the  town  system.  But  in  the  mean  time 
you  can  compel  the  town  clerk  to  furnish 
a  map  of  each  district  to  its  clerk,  and  to 
keep  a  map  of  all  the  districts  in  his 
office.  (Sec.  68.)  The  order  for  the  for- 
mation  of  every  district  should  also  be 
filed  in  his  office.  Town  officers  may  be 
proceeded  against  by  mandamtu  to  com- 
pel performance  of  official  duty. 
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Q.  A  new  district  was  formed  and  the 
town  board  refused  to  determine  the 
amount  due  to  it  from  the  old  one,  saying 
we  might  build  our  school  house  with 
our  own  means.    Is  there  any  remedy  ? 

A.    The  remedy  is  viandamm, 

Q.  Suppose  ihe  district  refuses  to  raise 
and  pay  over  the  amount  determined, 
what  is  the  remedy  ? 

A.  The  remedy  here  too  is  mandamus^ 
and  not  assumpsit,    (3  Wis.,  333.) 

Q.  Can  the  district  clerk,  or  the  dis- 
trict board  call  a  special  meeting  without 
request  of  five  legal  voters,  and  would 
the  business  transacted  be  legal  ? 

A.  The  proper  way  to  call  a  special 
meeting  is  on  request  of  five  legal  voters 
of  the  district.  When  a  special  meeting 
is  held,  the  call  should  be  asked  for  and 
should  be  read.  If  no  such  call  appears 
to  have  been  made  as  the  law  provides 
for,  the  voters  might  reasonably  choose 
to  dissolve  the  meeting  and  go  home. 
But  being  assembled,  then  if  due  notice 
has  been  given,  and  the  object  of  the 
meeting  has  been  duly  specified,  it  can- 
not be  held  that  to  act  on  the  business 
proposed  would  be  illegal.  The  direction 
as  to  the  five  legal  voters  is  prudential, 
and  should  be  observed,  but  cannot  be 
considered  as  absolutely  mandatory. 

Q.  If  an  annual  meeting  adjourns  to 
hear  the  report  of  a  committee,  can  the 
adjourned  meeting  transact  any  other 
business  than  that  to  be  reported  on  ? 

A.  The  adjourned  meeting  has  all  the 
powers  of  the  previous  meeting,  of  which 
it  is  simply  a  continuation,  except  that 
the  power  to  elect  officers  expires  in  ten 
days.  The  specific  reason  for  the  ad- 
journment  does  not  cut  off  other  business. 
Very  important  business  might  have  been 
overlooked  at  the  previous  session.  Nev- 
ertheless, advantage  should  not  be  taken 
of  an  absence  of  voters  caused  by  misap. 
prehension  as  to  the  power  of  the  adjourn- 
ed meeting. 

SUB-DIBTRICTS. 

Q.  Can  a  subdistrict,  under  the  town 
system,  embrace  more  than  30  square 
miles  ? 

A.    No,  nothing  becomes  legal  under 


the  modified  system  which,  by  prohibi- 
tion, was  illegal  before. 

DISTEICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  Two  members  of  a  school  board  of 
a  district  in  this  city  (which  is  under  the 
county  superintendency),  resigned  last 
night.    How  shall  their  places  be  filled  ? 

A.  By  the  "  town  clerk,"  that  is,  the 
city  clerk,  to  whom  the  reports  of  the 
district  officers  are  made.  (Sec  Sec.  50, 
School  Code,  and  Sec.  20,  Chap.  V.  Rev. 
Statutes ) 

Q.  Our  old  treasurer  was  re-elected, 
but  failed  to  file  a  new  bond  within  ten 
days.  The  board  disagreeing  did  not  fill 
the  vacancy.  The  town  clerk  then  ap- 
pointed the  old  treasurer.  Was  that  not 
illegal  ? 

A.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  expe- 
diency. If  the  old  treasurer  failed  to  file 
a  bond  because  he  could  not  get  a  bonds- 
man, that  would  be  a  good  reason  for  not 
appointing  him;  but  if  the  failure  was  a 
mere  inadvertence,  if  he  was  clearly  the 
choice  of  the  district,  and  had  served  and 
given  general  satisfaction,  the  town  clerk 
did  wisely,  as  well  as  acted  legally,  in  ap- 
pointing him. 

DISTRICT  BOARD. 

A.  If  a  district  votes  to  build  a  school 
house  costing  a  certain  sum,  but  votes  no 
tax,  is  the  board  authorized  to  go  on  and 
build? 

A.  The  vote  to  build  should  be  follow- 
ed by  a  vote  to  raise  the  requisite  tax,  but 
if  this  is  omitted,  and  the  board  goes  on 
and  contracts  to  build,  the  contract  binds 
the  district.  The  tax  may  be  voted  at 
any  time  at  a  special  meeting. 

Q.  Could  the  board  in  the  mean  time 
borrew  money  ? 

A.  Not  unless  authorized  by  the  dis- 
trict. 

Q.  Can  a  board  issue  orders  and  raise 
money  on  them,  at  a  discount  sa^'  of  ten 
percent? 

A.  No  authority  is  given  to  a  board 
to  do  this.  The  legitimate  way  to  raise 
money,  if  needed  in  advance  of  its  col- 
lection on  tax,  is  to  have  the  district  au- 
thorize a  loan,  under  sections  114-115. 
Loans  may  be  effected  from  the  trust 
funds  of  the  state,  under  Chapt.  60,  Gen. 
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Laws  of  1873.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Ijuid  Commissioner »^  at  Mad- 
ison. 

THE  SCHOOL  U0C8E. 

Q.  The  site  was  leased  for  our  school 
house  on  condition  that  it  should  be  used 
only  for  school  purposes.  Can  the  board 
open  it  for  meetings  under  the  law  passed 
law  passed  last  winter? 

A.  Not  while  on  the  present  site,  on 
the  terms  of  the  existing  lease.  (Const., 
Art.  I.,  Sec.  12.) 

Q.  Can  the  board  allow  the  school 
house  to  be  used  by  a  **  Grange  "  or  other 
secret  society? 

A.  The  law  of  last  winter  authorizes 
the  board  to  allow  its  use  for  "  religious 
meetings,  temperance  meetings,  or  any 
other  meetings  which  in  the  judgment  of 
a  majority  of  the  board  will  aid  in  dis- 
seminating intelligence  and  good  morals 
amoug  the  inhabitants  of  the  district." 
The  laAv  does  not  prescribe  that  all  such 
meetings  shall  be  public. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Must  the  high  school  board  ex- 
pressly authorize  the  hiring  of  teachers 
(Sec.  3)  before  it  can  be  done  ? 

A.  In  section  7  the  board  is  invested 
with  the  power  and  required  to  perform 
the  duties  of  an  ordinary  school  board, 
and  among  these  duties  is  that  of  hiring 
teachers.  The  provision  in  section  3 
seems,  therelore,  to  be  superfluous. 

Q.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  provisions  as 
to  the  treasurer,  and  by  the  comment  on 
the  law  as  just  published,  that  the  board 
is  to  appoint  one  of  their  own  number. 
Please  explain. 

In  the  comment  on  section  6,  after  the 
\yords,  "'  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  is  to 
be  chosen  by  the  board  from  their  own 
number,"  were  inadvedently  omitted  the 
words— "where  no  other  provision  is 
made."  If  a  single  district  establishes  a 
high  school,  the  district  board  will  be  the 
high  school  board,  the  treasurer  included. 
If  two  or  more  districts  in  different  towns, 
or  if  two  or  more  towns,  establish  the 
school,  theo  unless  the  board  appoint  a 
treasurer  from  their  own  number,  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  fillinjif  the  place. 


For  a  city  with  a  board  of  education,  the 
city  treasurer  would  perform  the  duties^ 

PERSflTS  "WITHOUT  EXAMINATION. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  who  holds  only  a 
**  permit "  to  be  considered  a  **  qualified'' 
teacher,  and  can  the  school  taught  bj-her 
be  reported,  and  draw  money,  if  it  is^ 
found  that  she  was  not  examined  ? 

A.  The  "permit,"  I.  e.,  the  limited 
certificate  held  by  the  teacher,  is  legal 
evidence  that  she  is  "qualified;"  the 
hiring  was  legal,  the  school  is  legal,  and 
may  be  reported  and  draw  money.  At 
the  same  time,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  the 
superintendent  issued  the  document  with- 
out  any  examination  whatever,  he  is  to 
be  censured,  and  something  more  if  it  is 
his  habit. 

COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT'S  ALLOWANCE. 

Q.  Is  the  allowance  of  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  for  stationery,  postage 
and  printing  (authorized  by  section  95), 
for  the  term,  of  two  years,  or  for  a  year  ? 

A.  It  must  be  understood  to  be  for 
the  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  law 
provides,  in  the  same  section,  that  the 
salary  should  be  so  mych  per  annum^  pay- 
able quarterly,  but  afterwards  provided 
for  a  per  diem  also. 

Q.  Is  the  certificate  of  the  superin- 
tendent as  to  the  amount  necessary,  to 
precede  or  follow  the  expenditure  ? 

A.  Logically  it  would  follow :  but  in 
practice  it  is  very  likely  that  superin- 
tendents some  time  in  office  certify  in  ad- 
vance. 

Q.    When  is  the  allowance  to  be  paid  ? 

A.  As  the  superintendent  has  to  pay 
out  money  from  time  to  time  for  these 
expenses,  he  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 
wait  long  for  it,  and  as  his  salary  is  pay- 
able quarterly  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
allowance  should  be  paid  as  often. 

Q.  Must  a  bill  of  the  expenditures  be 
made  out  and  audited  ? 

A.  This  is  not  prescribed ;  the  certifi- 
cate takes  the  place  of  this. 

Q.  Is  the  allowance  payable  in  cash  or 
"orders?" 

A.  The  superintendent  is  entitled  to 
the  money,  but  when  the  order  for  pay- 
ment is  given  him  he  may  find  the  treas- 
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«ry  empty,  and  thus  be  obliged  to  wait, 
^r  dispose  of  his  order  at  discount. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  hold 
:an  examination  in  a  city  in  his  county 

not  under  his  jurisdiction  ? 

A.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not,  if  it  is  the  most  convenient  place  for 
the  teachers  of  one  of  his  examination 
^districts,  or  for  a  general,  supplementary 

examination. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  done  with  school 
money  not  distributed? 

A.  If  it  is  an  extra  amount  received 
by  mistake,  it  should  be  returned.  If  it 
lis  left  on  hand  because  not  called  for  by 
the  treasurer  of  a  district,  it  is  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  amount  distributed  the  next 
.3'ear,    (Sec.  61.) 

Q.  If  a  teacher  is  notified  to  omit 
school  for  a  day,  that  the  town  board  may 
use  the  school  house,  is  she  entitled  to 
wages  for  that  day  ? 

A.    Yes,  unless  she  waives  her  claim 

•  or  consents  to  make  it  a  day  of  vacation. 

Q.  Can  a  town  vote  a  school  tax  at  $1 
a  scholar,  and  cause  it  to  be  assessed  and 
-collected  in  the  several  districts  on  that 
basis  ? 

A.  The  town  may  decide  that  the  tax 
in  the  aggregate  shall  be  on  this  basis, 
i.  e.,  if  there  are  GOO  scholars  $600  shall 
be  raised ;  but  the  tax  must  be  assessed 
and  collected  according  to  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property,  on  the  whole  town 
alike. 

Q.    Last  winter  we  had  an  extra  teach- 

•  er,  who  heard  a  number  of  classes  in  a 
small  room  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 
Does  that  make   our  school  a   graded 

.  school  ? 

A.    It  does  not. 

Q.  Does  the  Journal  op  Education 
subscribed  for  by  a  town  clerk  belong  to 
him  or  to  the  town? 

A.  If  paid  for  out  of  public  funds  it 
belongs  to  the  town,  and  should  be  pass- 
ed over  to  the  next  incumbent  with  other 
books  and  papers. 

m  !■»  

If  a  man  has  any  religion  w^orth  having 

he  will  do  his  duty  And  not  make  a  fuss 

.  about  it.  It  is  the  empty  kettle  that  rattles. 


EDITORIAL  JMISCELLANY. 

j$OHE  GOOD  OHEHS. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  notice  the 
reorganization  of  two  of  our  old,  but 
hitherto  not  very  successful,  private  edu- 
cational institutions — the  ** Wisconsin  Fe- 
male College,''  at  Fox  Lake,  and  the 
"Wayland  University,"  at  Beaver  Dam. 
In  their  reorganization,  several  sensible 
and  noteworthy  changes  have  been  made. 

In  the  first  place,  those  pretentious  and 
high-sounding  misnomers,  ^'College"  and 
"University"  have  been  discarded.  The 
"Wisconsin  Female  College"  is  hereafter 
to  be  known  under  tlie  more  modest  and 
appropriate  title.  Fox  Lake  Seminary, 
"Wayland  University"  wisely  asks  to  be 
henceforth  known  as  Wayland  Institute, 
Hereafter  no  pompous  fraud  is  to  lurk  in 
their  very  names. 

In  the  next  place,  even  greater  wisdom 
has  been  exhibited  by  the  Fox  Lake  au- 
thorities in  throwing  wide  open  to  both 
sexes  the  doors  hitherto  barred  against 
one.  No  longer  are  the  boys  there  to 
suffer  from  the  unjust  discrimination  of 
the  past.  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Bota- 
ny and  Chemistry,  Latin  and  Greek,  are 
to  be  hereafter  taught  in  that  pleasant 
village  irrespective  of  sex.  Freedom 
and  equal  rights  have  won  another  victo- 
ry, of  which  we  trust  the  Seminary  will 
remain  an  imperishable  monument. 

Again,  an  avowed  and  leading  object 
of  these  schools  is  to  furnish  good  pre- 
paratory instruction.  They  otfer  to  fit 
young  men  for  either  tlie  classical  or  sci- 
entific course  in  college.  Beaver  Dam 
also  advertises  "a  thorough  academic 
course  for  those  who  d»  not  intend  to  en- 
ter college."  Fox  Lake  adds  "a  Normal 
course  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify 
themselves  for  teaching."  Beyond  this 
they  make  no  pretense.  There  is  no  in- 
timation that  they  desire  to  do  college 
work. 

All  this  strikes  us  as  commendable, 
and  these  schools  have  our  best  wishes 
for  their  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Nay, 
more,  they  have  the  expression  of  our 
conviction  that  there  is  a  broad  and  rich 
and  hitherto  almost  unappropriated  field 
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before  them,  and  hence  that  they  are 
needed.  Their  success  is  assured  if  their 
management  is  reasonably  judicious. 

Believing  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
highest  success  of  these  and  a  dozen  oth- 
er like  institutions  in  other  counties,  we 
venture  to  suggest  some  conditions  upon 
which  alone  that  success  can  be  assured. 

First,  and  indispensably  necessary,  is 
a  fair  endowment  for  each.  There  must 
be  an  assured  income  sufficient  to  keep  a 
competent  and  permanent  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Such  an  income  cannot  be  secured 
from  tuition  alone.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
this  in  these  days  of  numerous  and  well- 
equipped  public  schools.  All  experience 
is  against  it.  Yet  while  it  is  a  fact  that 
such  schools  cannot  find  sufficient  sup- 
port in  tuition  alone,  it  is  also  a  fact  that, 
with  good  teachers,  tuition  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  meet  the  chief  burden  oi 
expense.  A  thoroughly  good  and  useful 
Academy,  if  fairly  located  and  wisely 
managed,  can  find  good  support  in  tui- 
tion receipts  supplemented  by  the  income 
of  an  endowment  fund  of  not  more  than 
$50,000.  A  fund  of  one-half  this  amount, 
or  say  enough  to  secure  the  salary  of  the 
Principal,  will  in  many  cases  free  the  man- 
agement from  all  pecuniary  anxiety,  and 
secure  a  beneficent  and  permanent  educa- 
tional force,  compared  with  which  the 
outlay  in  endowment  is  insignificant. 

Another  condition  of  success  is  that 
the  school  be  practically  unsectarian.  It 
were  better,  we  believe,  if  it  were  also 
nominally  so.  A  moral  and  religious  at- 
mosphere should  pervade  it,  but  it  is  un- 
desirable that  the  control  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  sect  or  denomina- 
tion. A  school  which  proposes  to  be  a 
common  benefit  will  find  its  greatest 
prosperity  in  confining  its  activities  to 
intellectual  culture,  and  such  moral  and 
religious  culture  as  forms  the  common 
ground  upon  which  all  denominations 
rest. 

If  unsectarian,  with  sufficient  means 
to  employ  competent  and  permanent 
teachers,  and  to  furnish  such  other  equip- 
ment as  good  schools  need,  large  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  would  attend  the 


establishment  in  our  state  of  a  score  of 
other  private  Seminaries,  Institutes  or 
Academies  exclusively  devoted  to  thor- 
ough Academic  instruction.  Instead  of 
bewailing  the  decadence  of  the  old  New 
England  Academy,  with  its  many  admi- 
rable features,  and  supposing  that  only 
in  some  system  of  state  bounty  is  it  to 
find  renewal  of  life,  let  its  friends  cour- 
ageously look  to  private  endowment  as 
the  source  whence  it  may  obtain  new 
vigor.  Thus  already  has  New  England 
put  upon  an  enlarged  and  secure  basis 
some  of  her  own  Academies  which  oth- 
erwise  would  have  fallen  in  the  competi- 
tion  with  the  public  system.  Thus  can 
and  should  and  will  Wisconsin  and  other 
Western  states  yet  do.  There  is  room. 
The  harvest  is  great,  and  the  laborers  at 
best  far  too  few  and  weak.  Let  us  here 
repeat  some  words  from  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent : 

"  However  much  the  state  may  do, 
there  will  always  be  room  for  well  di- 
rected and  sustained  private  educational 
enterprise.  It  should  not  be  the  policy 
of  the  state  to  discourage  such,  but  rath- 
er Ihe  reverse.  As  the  state  becomes 
more  populous,  the  field  for  both  public 
and  private  endeavor  widens.  The  fur- 
ther prosperity  of  the  public  schools 
does  not  necessarily  involve  diminished 
success  for  private  schools.  Where  the 
field  is  so  broad,  and  is  becoming  con- 
stantly broader,  friendly  rivalry  between 
state  and  denominational  (or  private)  in- 
stitutions may  easily  be  beneficial  to 
both,  and  to  the  common  interests  of  all 
classes." 


AVe  have  still  half  a  dozen  copies  of 
the  "Addresses  and  Proceedings"  of  the 
Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  which  we  will  sell  at 
wholesale  cost  price,  $1J^  each,  and  the 
postage,  if  sent  by  mail.  We  understand 
that  at  the  recent  Minneapolis  meeting 
the  volume  was  in  demand  at  $1.75.  This 
is  the  last  chance  to  procure  this  valua- 
ble collection  of  able  papers  on  the  great 
educational  topics  of  the  day,  at  a  trifling 
cost. 
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THE  EAU  CLAIRE  9EETING. 

We  devote  a  large  portion  of  our  pres- 
ent issne  to  the  Secretary's  report  and 
other  papers  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  at  Eau  Claire.  The  re- 
port is  appropriately  made  the  leading 
article.  It  is  the  record  of  a  most  agree- 
able and  profitable  session,  held  among  a 
people  fitly  characterized  by  one  of  the 
resolutions  as  long  to  be  held  in  remem- 
brance for  their  "overflowing  hospital- 
ity." Our  one  source  of  personal  regret 
was  that  illness  allowed  us  to  be  present 
only  daring  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
We  had  lost  two-thirds  of  the  thoroughly 
"  good  time  "  of  the  whole. 

For  the  success  of  the  last  two  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  much  credit  is 
due  to  the  excellent  management  of  Pres- 
ident Emery,  whose  good  taste  and  judg- 
ment furnished  each  time  a  varied  and 
attractive  programme. 

The  President's  Address,  elsewhere 
printed,  is  a  very  appropriate,  practical 
and  suggestive  paper,  which  we  com- 
mend  to  general  perusal.  The  influence 
of  the  Association  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  popular  educatiou  throughout  the 
state  is  clearly  exhibited,  and  constitutes 
a  most  encouraging  omen  for  further 
effort.  He  says :  "  I  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  reading  the  records  of  the 
Association  from  its  organization.  They 
show  that  its  voice  has  been  heard  in 
proposing,  advocating  and  successfully 
accomplishing  nearly  all  the  important 
measures  in  our  educational  system, 
which  are  to-day  a  source  of  pride  to  the 
state." 

This  we  believe  to  be  strictly  true.  It 
is,  moreover,  as  it  should  be.  Who  ought 
to  be  better  qualified  to  see  the  defects  in 
our  educational  system,  and  to  devise 
remedies  therefor,  than  the  cultured 
members  of  this  Association  of  teachers  ? 
Who  understand  educational  problems  so 
well  ?  Who  are  so  fully  acquainted  with 
educational  thought  and  progress  in  oth- 
er countries  ?  Now  that  so  many  educa- 
ted, able  and  influential  men  are  perma- 
nently devoted  to  the  work  of  teaching, 
and  that  in  consequence  Pedagogy  is  be- 


gining  to  rank  with  Law,  Medicine  and 
Divinity  as  one  of  the  true  professions, 
the  world  begins  to  feel  that,  like  Law, 
Medicine,  etc.,  Education  must  be  entrust- 
ed  to  the  specialists  who  thoroughly  pre- 
pare for  iL  Those  unlearned  in  the  Law 
do  not  venture  to  controvert  the  opinion 
of  able  lawyers.  The  Judgment  of  skill- 
ful  physicians  receives  the  implicit  con- 
fidence of  those  unacquainted  with  med- 
icine  and  surgery.  So  now  it  is  begin- 
ning  to  be  tacitly  admitted  that  only 
those  who  have  made  educational  prob- 
lems a  careful  study  are  competent  to 
have  charge  of  educational  interests, 
both  local  and  general. 

Thus,  an  Educational  Association  like 
our  own,  by  the  divine  right  of  its  special 
intelligence,  originates  and  accomplishes 
desirable  educational  reforms.  The  peo- 
ple naturally  look  to  it  for  light  and 
guidance  in  this  direction.  What  it  has 
approved  they  will  be  inclined  to  adopt. 
It  has,  therefore,  an  important  mission — 
a  high  responsibility.  Great  tilings  are 
within  its  grasp. 

Some  of  the  yet  unaccomplished  re- 
forms and  unsolved  problems  which  are 
hereafter  to  claim  its  attention,  are  indi- 
cated in  the  above  mentioned  address. 
In  respect  to  some  of  these,  it  is  time  for 
the  Association  to  take  definite  and  pro- 
nounced action.  The  best  interests  of 
the  state  demand  it.  Such  action,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  taken  at  the  Executive 
Session  in  December,  and  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  School  Law  secured  as  a 
result.  We  refer,  in  particular,  to  a  uni- 
form  state  tax  for  school  purposes,  and  to 
a  State  Library  System.  These  are  every- 
where meeting  witli  favor,  and  must  ere 
long  be  secured  by  legal  enactment. 


The  Polk  County  Prew  says  the  Nor- 
mal Institute  Juat  held  in  that  county  was 
more  largely  attended  than  any  previous 
one,  showing  increasing  interest.  The 
conductor,  Rev.  A  O.  Wright  (who  was 
assisted  by  C.  W.  Penlason),  lectured 
also  on  two  evenings,  on  the  First  Three 
Centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church. 
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EDUCATION  IN  BU881A. 

,  Last  month  we  printed  an  article  on 
•**The  Progress  of  Education  in  Russia," 
which  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  pe- 
jTUsed  with  interest.  It  contains  much 
Talnable  and  curious  information,  and  is 
juiother  evidence  of  the  enterprise  and 
Qseftilness  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington.  It  appears  that  Russia 
is  making  decided  progress,  education- 
Ally,  although  she  is  suflfering  from  some 
^reat  disadvantages  which  render  such 
progress  difficult.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting part  of  the  article  is  that  referring 
to  the  "itinerant  schools"  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  by  which  education  is  made 
aubfltantially  universal  in  those  far-away 
northern  lands. 

We  shall  print  in  our  next  number  a 
still  more  interesting  and  even  marvelous 
account  of  the  progress  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  Egypt  at  the  present  time,  de- 
rived from  another  source.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  how  the  school-master  is 
marching  on  around  the  globe  in  his  ca- 
reer of  conquest.  His  victories  are  Na- 
poleonic, and  the  best  of  it  is  that  no 
Waterloo  defeat  awaits  him  at  the  end. 


Pennsylvania  Helping  Russia. — Hon. 
A.  G.  Curtin,  Minister  to  Russia,  in  a  re- 
cent lecture,  says  the  Pennsylvania  school 
system  has  been  practically  adopted  in 
that  country,  and  H.  L.  Dieffenbach,  ed- 
itor  of  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Columbian^ 
adds  the  following  incident: 

"  While  the  writer  was  quietly  seated, 
about  1860,  in  the  Executive  depertment 
at  Harrisburg,  where  he  then  held 
official  position,  his  room  was  entered 
by  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes,  the  Superin- 
tendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  a  stran- 
ger, who  was  introduced  as  an  attache  of 
the  Russian  diplomatic  legation  at  Wash- 
ington.  Their  business  was  stated  to  be 
to ln(j[uire  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
<5ertain  provisions  of  our  school  law. 
After  a  few  preliminary  words,  the  writer 
was  surprised  by  the  Russian  drawing 
from  his  pocket  a  pamphlet  copy  of  our 
BchopJ  laws  and  going  through  it  section 
by  section,  and  frequently  sentence  by 
sentence,  inquiring  the  reason  for  their 
adoption,  and  noting  all  the  answers  on 
the  margin,  in  short  hand.  The  explana- 
tion given  was  that  it  was  designed  to  ed- 


ucate the  children  of  the  serfs  of  Russia, 
and  that  the  Pennsylvania  school  ay  stem 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  as  the  best  in  the 
world  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  woula 
probably  be  adopted.  We  had  often 
heard  vaguely  that  it  had  been  adopted, 
but  now  we  have  the  information  direct 
and  positive  from  Governor  Curtin  that 
such  is  the  fact.  Pennsvlvania  justly 
stands  at  the  head  of  American  states  for 
educational  facilities  afforded  her  sons 
and  daughters,  but  her  own  people  will 
be  the  last  to  appreciate  the  fact.'' 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  which  commend  it  to  uni- 
versal favor,  are  a  vigorous  county  super- 
intendency  (not  elective  and  so  the  foot- 
ball of  politics,  but  appointive  hy  the 
local  school  officers,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  State  Superintendent), 
and  the  town  system.  AVhen  will  Wiscon- 
sin show  as  much  good  sense  as  semi- 
barbarous  Russia  ? 


We  publish  this  month  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Cavernous  excellent  address  to  the 
students  of  Platteville  Normal  School, 
presented  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
in  June  last.  While  this  address  is  prac- 
tical to  the  last  degree,  it  is  also  exceed- 
ingly interesting  reading;  there  is  not  a 
heavy  or  dry  paragraph  in  it.  Mr.  Caver- 
no  is  an  original,  vigorous  thinker,  and  a 
racy,  pungent,  and  at  times  quaint  writer. 
His  advice  to  young  people — with  nearly 
all  of  which  we  heartily  agree— is  all  the 
more  valuable  as  coming  from  one  who 
leads  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept. 

We  regret  that  the  length  of  the  ad- 
dress  compelled  its  publication  in  two 
parts,  but  advise  our  readers  to  give 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  a  re-perusal 
of  the  part  printed  last  month  before 
commencing  this  concluding  portion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Association, 
President's  Address,  and  other  matters, 
crowd  out  the  usual  variety  this  month, 
for  which  we  \lill  make  amends  next 
month. 


The  Superior  Time^  speaks  very  favor- 
ably  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  How. 
ard,  as  the  Principal  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  and  of  his  assistant,  noticing 
especially  the  proficiency  made  in  read- 
ing and  arithmetic. 
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THE  STATE  EXAMINATION. 

At  the  recent  examination  for.  State 
Certificates,  held  in  this  city,  August  11- 
14,  and  conducted  by  Professors  Rock- 
-wood,  Yiebahn  and  Beck,  as  the  Board 
of  State  Examiners,  twenty-five  appli- 
cants were  present,  eleven  more  than  last 
year.  As  the  result  of  the  examination 
the  Board  recommended  the  granting  of 
permanent  certificates  to  four,  and  five 
years'  certificates  to  two  of  the  candi- 
dates. In  accordance  with  this  recom. 
mendation  the  State  Superintendent  has 
issued  certificates  as  follows : 

Uniimited  Certifleates  to 

Kirk  Spoor,  Brandon,  Wis. 

Charles  F.  Ninman,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Thomas  F.  Frawley,  Madison,  Wis. 

Albert  E.  Chase,  Hartford,  Wis. 

Limited,  or  flee  years'  Certifleates  to 

Warren  J.  Brier,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Albert  Wood,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 


Township  System.— -In  a  recent  circu- 
lar, Supt.  Waggoner,  of  Richland  county, 
•calls  attention  to  this  system,  and  says : 

Its  important  advantages  are : 

1.  To  diminish  the  aggregate  school 
expense,  and  establish  a  uniform  rate  of 
taxation  for  the  town. 

2.  To  enable  each  child  in  the  town 
to  go  to  that  school  which  is  most  bene- 
ficial or  convenient  for  him. 

8.  To  dispense  with  a  large  number 
of  school  oflScers,  and  secure  better  su- 
pervision. 

4.  To  dispense  with  summer  terms  in 
very  small  districts  and  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  some  other  school. 

5,  To  enable  a  town  to  maintain  a 
high  school  to  which  all  who  could  pass 
:&  specified  examination  would  be  admit- 
ted, thus  stimulating  the  pupils  of  the 
lower  schools  to  greater  exertion. 


Mb.  Fbed  Telke,  secretary  of  the  Town 
!Board  of  Prairie  Farm,  Barron  county, 
notices  some  want  of  punctuality  in  at- 
tendance, but  says :  **  Our  schools  are 
otherwise  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  we 
have  let  the  contract  for  five  new  school 
houses,  all  to  be  finished  this  fall  ready 
for  a  winter  school.  The  township  sys- 
tem of  school  government  is  giving  gen- 
eral satisfaction." 
8-Vol.V,No.9. 


FALL  IX8TITUTES. 

The  following  is  a  substantially  full 
and  accurate  list  of  short  Institutes  to  be 
held  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  and  indicates  county,  place, 
time,  duration,  and  also  the  conductors  : 

BT  PBOF.  GBAHAV : 

Oconto,  Oconto,  Aug.  28, 1  week. 
Kenosha,  Wilmot,  Aug.  80,  2  weeks. 
Fond  du  Lac,  2d,  Fond  du  Lac,  Sept. 
18, 1  week. 
Calumet,  Chilton,  Sept.  20, 2  weeks. 
Kewaunee,  Kewaunee,  Oct.  4,  1  week. 
Winnebago,  Omro,  Oct.  11, 1  week. 
Brown,  Depere,  Oct.  18, 1  week. 

BT  PBOF.  MC'OBEGOB : 

Marquette,    Packwaukee,   Sept.    20,  2 
weeks. 
Crawford,  Mt.  Sterling,  Oct.  4, 1  week. 
Waupaca,  New  London,  Oct.  11, 1  week. 
Iowa,  Mineral  Point,  Oct.  18, 1  week. 
Grant,  Patch  Grove,  Oct.  25, 1  week. 

BY  PBOP.  8ALI8BUBT  : 

Columbia,  Rio,  Sept  20,  2  weeks. 
Dodge,  2d,  Mayville,  Oct.  4, 1  week. 
Dane,  2d,  Oregon,  Oct.  11, 1  week. 
Washington,  Hartford,  Oct.  18, 1  week. 

BY  PBOF.  THAYEB  : 

Trempealeau,  Whitehall,  Sept.    13,  1 
week. 
Pepin,  Durand,  Sept.  27, 1  week. 

BY  W.  A.  DE  LE  MATYR  AND  DR.  FRENCH  : 

Jackson,  Black  River  Falls,  Aug.  30, 
2  weeks. 

BY  DB.  FBENCH. 

La  Fayette,  Darlington,  Sept.  13, 1  week. 

BY  A.  F.  NORTH  : 

Racine,  Rochester,  Sept.  20,  2  weeks. 
Milwaukee,  1st,  Oak  Creek,  Oct.  4, 1 
week. 
Adams,  White  Creek,  Oct.  18, 1  week. 

BY  I.  N.  STBWABT : 

Sheboygan,  Plymouth,  Aug.  28, 1  week. 

BY  PBOF.  BECK : 

Rock,  Ist,  Evansville,  Aug.  80,  1  week. 

BY  A.  EARTHICAN: 

Buffalo,  Alma,  Aug.  80, 1  week. 

The  Way  land  Institute,  at  Beaver  Dam, 
opens  Sept.  14,  under  A.  S.  Hutchens, 
A.  M.,  as  Principal.  Addresss  T.  B. 
Pray,  Secr^ry,  for  further  information, 
at  Beaver  Dam. 

Circulars  in  regard  to  the  new  open- 
ing of  the  Fox  Lake  Seminary  may  be 
obtained  of  Rev^  A.  O.  Wright,  Princi- 
pal elect.    Address  him  at  Fox  Lake. 
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r-  We  see  that  Prof.  J.  Wernli,  former- 
ly in  the  Platteville  Normal  School,  i3 
€iigaged  in  Institute  work  again  this  sea- 
JK>n,  in  Iowa. 


SuFT.  A.  A.  Spencer  announces  a  six 
weeks*  Normal  Institute  for  Green  Lake 
county,  at  Princeton,  commencing  Sep- 
tember 14. 


J.  P.  Briggs,  late  Superintendent  of 
Kenosha  Co.,  takes  the  place  of  M.  T. 
Park,  in  Kaclne,  who  takes  charge  of  the 
'  inodel  school  at  Oshkosh. 
,  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright  takes  charge  of 
Pox  Lake  Female  College,  which  will 
hereafter  have  a  male  department. 
'  L.  D.  Harvey  goes  from  Mazomanie 
to  Sheboygan. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Terry  takes  charge  at  3Ie- 
nomonie. 


W.  J.  Waggoner,  Superintendent'  of 
Richland  county,  notices  the  success  at- 
tendant  upon  the  plan  so  changing  the 
ordinary  school  terms  in  most  of  the 
county  districts,  as  to  have  vacation  in 
July  and  August.  He  says  less  than  30 
districts  had  school  the  past  summer  in 
these  months.  The  practice  of  a  two 
months  fall  and  a  two  months  spring 
term  (besides  the  winter  term)  is  rapidly 
growing  in  favor. 

Early  in  the  session  considerably  over 
one  hundred  teachers  were  enrolled  for 
the  Normal  Institute  now  being  held  at 
Viroqua,  Vernon  county,  under  D.  3Ic- 
Gregor  and  A,  F.  North.  We  opine  that 
the  teachers  in  that  somewhat  isolated 
locality  will  obtain  a  "Scotch  blessing" 
of  a  novel  and  most  acceptable  character. 

/  

/  We  learn  from  the  River  Falls  Press 

/that  Prof.  Albert  Earthman,  at  present  in 
/  charge  of  the  Madison  School  in  St.  Paul, 
}  Minn.,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Mu- 
\  sic,  Drawing,  and  will  also  fiave  charge 

'  of  the  department  of  Calisthenics,  of  the 
.  ^CN'ormal  School. 

V  — 

"  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.'*  J. 
F.  Nichols  was  re-elected  treasurer  of  this 
school  district  at  the  late  school  meet- 


ing. Should  he  live  to  complete  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected  he  will  be 
"  twenty-one  " — having  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity txtenty-cne  years.  We  doubt  wheth- 
er there  is  another  instance  of  the  kind 
on  record  in  Wisconsin. — Riter  Falls  Ad- 


BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 

Elements  of  Infinetisehal  CAixruLus. 
By  James  C.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Professor 
in  William  Jewell  CollegeJMo.)  Cin- 
cinnati and  New  York :  Wilson,  Hin- 
kle  &  Co. 

We  notice  two  excellent  features  in  this 
manual :  the  subject  is  presented  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enlist  the  interest  and  confi- 
dence of  the  young  student  at  the  outset, 
and  it  is  treated  with  a  philosophical  full- 
ness not  always  found  in  similar  treatis- 
es. This,  in  the  end,  will  be  found  more 
valuable  and  satisfactory  to  both  pupil 
and  teacher.  Numerous  examples  are 
introduced,  with  applications  to  both 
analysis  and  geometry.  The  mechanical 
execution  of  the  book  seems  to  be  fault- 
less. 

Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 
AND  Mensuration.    By  A.  Schuyler, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Baldwin  Univer- 
sity (O.),  and  author  of  various  mathe- 
matical works.     Cincinnati  and  New 
York :    Wilson,  Hlnkle  &  Co. 
This  treatise  was  prefixed  to  the  au- 
thor's work  on  Surveying  and  Naviga- 
tion, which  appeared  in  1873,  and  which 
we  noticed  favorably  at  the  time.    Its 
separate  publication  will  be  convenient 
for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  study  sur- 
veying or  navigation.    The  trigonomet- 
rical functions  are  discussed  in  a  less  ab- 
stract and  therefore  more  readily  com- 
prehensible manner,  we  think,   than  is 
usual,  and  mensuration  is  happily  treated. 
First  Lessons  in  the  English  Lak- 
ouAGB.    By  Thos.  AV.  Harvey,  A.  M., 
author   of    Grammars    and    Headers. 
Cincinnati  and  New  York:     Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co. 

In  accordance  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  simpler  and  more  rational 
methods  of  teaching  our  language  to 
children,  the  author  adds  this  little  book 
to  his  language  series.  We  think  he  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  presenting  Uic 
old  bug-bear  of  composition  writing  "  in 
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a  natural  and  attractive  manner.''  What 
was  perhaps  looked  upon  as  a  hateful 
task,  will  become  under  this  ingenious 
plan,  a  thing  of  delight,  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  While  "grammatical  terms 
have  been  used  sparingly,'*  still  more 
could  be  spared;  we  think,  till  the  child 
reaches  a  higher  book;  but  we  will  find 
no  fault.  The  reformation  of  an  old  and 
strongly  seated  abuse  is  not  to  be  effected 
atjone  step.  See  advertisement,  8d  p.  cover. 

Appletons'  Journal.— This  sterling 
weekly  is  devoted  to  Poptllar  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts.  The  design  of  the 
publishers,  which  is  to  furnish  a  periodi- 
cal that  shall  afford  the  reader,  in  addi- 
tion  to  an  abundance  of  entertaining 
popular  literature,  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  progress  of  thought,  the  advance  of 
the  arts,  and  the  doings  in  all  branches 
of  intellectual  effort,  is  well  carried  out. 
Engravings  are  employed  when  they 
serve  to  illustrate  the  text,  but  never 
merely  as  pictures.  It  gives  much  more 
reading  matter  for  the  same  yearly  sub- 
scription than  is  contained  in  the  largest 
of  the  monthly  magazines.  Subscription 
price  $4.50  per  annum,  including  post- 
age. Address  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, New  York. 

Educational  Notes  and  Queries. — 
This  unique  Periodical  is  edited  and 
published  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  O., 
is  issued  monthly  ior  ten  months  of  the 


school  year,  at  11.00  a  year,  postage  pre- 
paid. Specimen  number  25  cents,  and 
the  remaining  nine  numbers  for  75  cents 
additional.  Although  it  began  its  exist- 
ence so  recently  as  last  January,  it 
already  circulates  in  thirty  states  and  ter- 
ritories, and  has  received  the  cordial  en- 
dorsement of  educational  editors  and  au- 
thors, college  professors.  State,  County, 
City  and  Village  Superintendents,  and 
teachers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
serves,  in  a  manner,  the  place  of  many 
costly  books  of  reference.  Its  extensive 
range  makes  it  certain  that  each  number 
will  contain  matter  valuable  for  all  class- 
es of  teachers,  from  the  professor  in  the 
college  to  the  humblest  teacher  in  the 
district  school.  No  earnest  and  studious 
teacher  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  If 
he  has  a  difficulty  in  school  management, 
Grammar,  Mathematics,  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
Physical  or  Metaphysical  Science,  Greek, 
Latin,  French  or  German,  let  him  state 
it  in  Educational  Notes  and  Queries^  and 
he  will  doubtless  receive  aid  from  some 
teacher  who  has  surmounted  the  difficul- 
ty. Back  numbers  will  be  sent  to  new 
subscribers,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
the  first  volume. 

Childs'  Patent  Folding  Desk  is  said 
to  mark  an  era  in  school  furniture.  We 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
it,  but  Hadley  Brothers  and  Kane,  who 
advertise  it  in  this  number,  give  "  twenty- 
five  reasons  for  its  superiority  to  oth  er 
desks." 


JUST  PUBLISHED.- 


RIDPATH'8  SCHOOL  HISTORY, 

OF  THE  xjisriTEr>  stj^^tes. 


Educators  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  valuable  work.  Among  its 
many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  accuracy  and  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  Us  freedom 
Irom  prejudice  and  partiality;  tbo  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  tbe  Style,  and  its  superb  Illus- 
trations. These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronological  charts,  applving  the  objective  method  to 
thestudy  of  History;  a  series  of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  tenltorial  growth  and  changes  of 
the  country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  fortv  flrst-class  portraits  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  who  have  figured  in  our  history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  signal  sncce*/t  In  adapting  the  work  to 
the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student.  Price,  $\  .75.  Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school 
oQlcers  on  receipt  of  half  price.    Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

76  6c  78  IWronroe  Street,  CHICAGO,  Ills. 


[1] 

NEW  TIST-BllflB  III  WS. 

Prof.  Edward  01ne3r's  Arithmetics. 

THI  WHILE  sain  WILL  U  II  THIEE  MIU. 

Isf.    THE  PICTORIAL  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.    Price  35  cts. 
2d.    THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.    Prico^ctB 

WUh:nv<]niut'^.  LiMLtafDingallitiat  is  lutually  embraced  la  our  Practical  Arithmetics.  These 
b<>olis  nre  (<n  \%u  ^.TiEiitlv  new  and  original  plan,  and  are  copiously  Illustrated. 

Sd^THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC.  .dnPTe**),  ,  ,         ,   .,._ 

The  tirsi  two  LiHtt;^  yyt  the  series  (which  are  quit«  sufficient  for  a  common-school  course)  will  be 
published  in  June. 

The  wtmdi^rrul  uticf'e^s  of  Prof.  Olney's  Algebras,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Calculus  have 
](]d  the  ecturiitloniil  public  to  expect  something  unusually  attractive  In  his  new  series  of  Arithmetics, 
BQd  la  tbt^  they  will  not  tie  disapi>olDted. 

Thtrr  i«  sairrflt/  a  VolUgt  or  Normal  School  in  the  United  Statis  thai  is  not  wing  tonu  of  Prof. 
Olftty^*  mafficmafkai  drntk*. 

THBIK  i»lTCC  E^S  HAH  BBCIV  IWARVELOVff. 

A  ?amplt'  ^Ht  Mr  t  Miu  V  ?i  Primary,  and  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  for  exaraination,will  be  sent  to  any 
Teacher  ou  rect.'i|»!  {►f  y^  ^iots,  which  will  Just  about  pay  the  postage. 


2d. 

Olney's  Introduction  to  AUebra. 

Tlii  ti'ft  tauilc  p,f  Jl'i/i^tiitrt  ecer  pubUthtd.    One  vol.  ISino,  tinted  paixr,  $1.00. 

3d. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  History  of  the 

United  States, 

Fur  Cfradet!  uml  PriviUr  Sohooli?.  The  most  copiously  Illustraied  hfchool  HI:»tory  ever  published 
Prkcll.'i^,  

4th. 

Shaw  s  New  History  of  English  and  American 

Literature. 

Tn-paj-e^l  Hn' Si liuui-runn  use  by  Prof.  TRUMAX  J.  Backls,  of  Vas^yjir  Female  College.  In  larpe, 
c  leiu'  1  yi  ►« .    Price  %  \ .  MJ* 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and 
Literary  Reader. 

Prt?par^d  by  Prof  Benj.  N.  Martin,  N.  Y.  University.  ITo  accompany  the  New  Historr.)  I^rice 
11.50,  

Hooker's  New  "Physiology. 

Eevls**d  and  conwte^l  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  lUinoU  Plate  Normal  school.  Elegantly  lllns- 
irar«U  and  firinitil  fitt  tlttied  paper.    Price  $1.60. 

6th. 

A  Treatise  on  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 

lly  I'ror.  r.  F.  \\.  nRLLOWS,  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School.    Price  $1.50. 

7th- 

Colton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  wbr»]e  HtHJi  (M  In  ru)  boolcs.  Preliminary  Develojiment  Lesson*  h.ive  just  been  added  to  the 
Kt^w  ln,ir*»r|«elnry  iiHitifrsiptiy.  These  books  are  simple^  nracticat,  ami  cornprthtnsict.  A  striking 
ftiUlure  b  the  mjipr^,  n\  wfiicti  there  are  three  full  sets:  Study,  Railroad,  ami  utftrtnct. 

Wh  bftw  fiM^ently  pLirj^'h;is»»fl  Dr.  Wayland's  "''Moral  Sci^ncf,^"  *'Polifi<'af-  Economy,*''  and  ^Int4l- 
l^fttitil  /^/if/^vufj/j/jy:"  nts<' It.  J«K«'ph  Haven's  "Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy"  and  President 
lI+tjikin>V  "Miirui  N?jt'n<'M."  ^^^"Sample  copies  bent  free  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half-price. 
b«fM(l  f<»r  unr  full  csUulrn* n*'  of  Text-books. 
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.            KDUCATIOKAL  BACKBONE. 
>l  

BY  E.  B.  WOOD,  0SHK08II. 

[Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachero'  Associa- 
tion, at  Ean  Claire,  Jaly  ao,  1875.] 

There  is  no  grander  thing  in  all  the 
universe  than  a  strong,  decided,  self-reli- 
ant, independent  character.  Strength  of 
will,  decision  of  purpose,  independence 
of  action  and  thought,  these  form  the 
lever  that  moves  the  world.  Without 
these,  all  other  traits  are  of  little  worth 
to  their  possessor  or  to  the  world  about 
him.  The  weak  man,  no  matter  how 
good  his  purpose,  is  a  cipher.  He  can- 
not carry  out  his  plans,  nor  can  he  in- 
spire others  with-  his  feelings.  He  can 
neither  resist  temptation  nor  lead  others 
away  from  it.  The  strong,  decided  man, 
and  he  only,  can  so  act  and  so  impress 
himself  upon  his  time,  as  to  effect  any 
important  thing  for  the  race.  We  have 
plenty  of  weak,  good  men.  We  need 
more  of  those  who  dare  stand  up  for 
their  opinions,  who  in  fact  /iav«  opinions, 
and  who  can  neither  by  threats  nor  ca- 
jolery be  swerved  aside  from  their  true 
course ;  men,  in  other  words,  of  backbone. 

Backbone  does  not  mean,  as  I  under- 
stand  it,  unbending  rigidity,  nor  obstina- 
cy, nor  pugnacity.  Consider  the  struc- 
ture of  the  literal  backbone.  It  is  strong, 
but  it  is  also  elastic;  it  may  be  rigid  or 
it  may  be  flexible ;  it  has  a  wonderfbl 
power  of  adaptation  to  varying  circum- 
stances.   Xothiug  can  better  symbolize 


the  character  of  the  men  that  are  the 
need  of  the  time.  We  want  such  men  to 
come  forth  as  the  product  of  our  public 
schools.  To  this  end  we  need  backbone 
in  all  things  connected  with  education ; 
they  shouM  be  vigorous,  decided,  with  a 
definite  purpose,  calculated  to  beget  in  pu- 
pils a  habit  of  independent  thought,  adapt- 
ed to  their  age,  condition  and  develop, 
ment,  and  so  elastic  as  to  serve  the  varying 
needs  of  the  place  and  the  time.  We  want 
backbone  in  our  methods  of  teaching,  in 
our  discipline,  in  our  courses  of  study, 
and  in  our  whole  educational  system. 
These  four  points  will  be  especially  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paper. 

First,  as  to  methods  of  teaching.  These 
are  sometimes  too  rigid,  cast  in  an  iron 
mould,  the  same  for  all,  young  or  old. 
mature  or  immature.  Some  teachers  pre- 
sent every  subject,  even  in  a  primary 
school,  in  a  hard,  dry,  logical  way,  that 
has  in  it  "no  variableness,  neither  shad- 
ow of  turning."  The  recitation  is  simply 
an  examination.  No  helping  hand  is  of- 
fered, and  if  the  pupil  gets  into  deep  wa- 
ter, he  must  help  himself  out.  At  a  cer- 
tain age  and  development  of  pupils,  more 
or  less  of  this  work  is  ncedAil  to  culti- 
vate self-reliance ;  but  this  is  quite  an  ad- 
vanced stage.  The  young  and  immature 
become  discouraged  and  faint  under  it. 
The  child,  in  iU  first  feeble,  tottering 
steps,  must  have  an  arm  on  which  he  can 
rely  for  aid. 

But  this  method  is  becoming  old-fash- 
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iQUed,  and  others,  more  modern,  are  more 
popular.  There  is  the  co-operative  style, 
as  it  has  *been  called,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, in  which  the  pupil  is  not  trained 
to  depend  upon  himself  at  all.  The  pupil 
is  called,  arises,  hesitates,  and  the  teach- 
er immediately  goes  through  the  work, 
the  pupil  looks  on  admiringly,  nods  ap- 
proval, and  is  marked  10.  Or  else,  when 
he  hesitates,  a  dozen  hands  go  up  in  class, 
and  one  gives  a  few  words,  another  a  few 
more,  and  so  on,  and  if  he  approves  is 
marked  10,  as  before.  It  is  really  aston- 
ishing  to  look  at  the  class  reports  of  such 
teachers,  and  to  [[see  how  many  of  their 
pupils  have  stood  10  throughout  the 
year;  and  it  is  quite  as  astonishing  to 
see  how  many  of  these  fail  in  their  ex- 
aminations. The  failure  is  explained  as 
being  the  result  of  bash  fulness,  or  ner. 
vousness  when  examined;  but  it  really  is 
because  there  has  been  no  backbone  in 
their  instruction.  They  have  been  nursed 
and  propped  up  with  pillows,  until  their 
strength  is  gone,  and  when  left  to  them- 
selves they  show  how  flabby,  and  nerve- 
less, and  characterless,  their  teaching  has 
been. 

Then  there  fare  teachers  who  have 
adopted  what  they  dignify  by  the  name  of 
topical  method.  %What  they  mean  by  the 
topical  method  is,  too  frequently,  the 
mere  repeating  verbatim,  by  the  pupil,  of 
the  words  of  the  text-book,  without  ques- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  teacber.  Truly 
this  is  an  improved  method.  It  enables 
the  teacher  to  get  on  without  prepara- 
tion on  his  own  account,.for  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  look  at  his  book,  touch  a  spring 
and  set  some  child  a-going,  and  let  him 
run  down.  A  baser  slander  was  never  ut- 
tered than  when  such  work  is  called  the 
topical  method.  Then  there  are  those 
who  wish  to  train  the  reasoning  faculties 
of  the  child.  The  pupil,  no  matter  how 
young,  must  never  learn  a  new  processor 
a  new  fact,  until  he  can  give  the  philos- 
ophy  of  what  he  has  already  learned.  He 
must  not  learn  that  2X3=6  until  he  can 
tell  the  reason  why  2X2=4.  If  these 
teachers  could  help  it,  they  would  not 
allow  a  babe  to  learn  to  talk  any  faster 
than  it  could   give  the  rules  of  syntax. 


These  teachers  are  usually  very  fond  of 
*'  Mental  Arithmetic  "  for  the  primary  pn- 
pils,  because  they  can  require  a  logical 
analysis  for  each  step.  I  say  nothing 
against  mental  arithmetic,  if  its  work  is 
given  to  the  grade  of  children  fitted  for 
it;  but  in  the  way  it  is  frequently  taught, 
I  do  decidedly  object  to  it.  A  certain 
form  of  analysis  is  usually  given  in  the 
text-book  for  each  kind  of  example.  The 
child,  no  matter  what  his  age  or  develop- 
ment, must  learn  the  formula,  and  ana- 
lyze  every  example  in  the  words  of  that 
formula.  Of  course,  with  young  pupils, 
it  unavoidably  becomes  nothing  more 
than  a  formula — mere  mechanical  rou- 
tine. No  powers  of  reasoning  are  devel- 
oped by  such  a  process.  It  is  a  purely 
memoriler  operation.  Permit  me  to  give 
a  specimen  out  of  hundreds  of  similar 
ones  that  I  have  observed : 

Teacher :  **  Seven  times  eight  is  one- 
half  of  how  many  times  four  ?"  Pupil 
(after  repeating  the  question):  "Seven 
times  eight  is  fifty-six,  and  flfly-six  is  one- 
half  of  one  hundred  and  twelve,  and  one 
hundred  and  twelve  is  twenty-eigbt  times 
four.  Therefore,"  etc.  Teacher:  "No, 
next."  I  ask  the  teacher  if  that  was  not 
right?  She  says  that  the  answer  was 
right,  but  that  the  pupil  did  not  give  the 
correct  analysis.  "  But,"  I  ask,  "  was  not 
the  analysis  he  gave,  a  logical  one?'* 
"Well,"  she  says,  "  I  mark  it  a  failure  if 
it  is  not  as  the  book  gives  it."  She  shows 
me  the  book,  which  gives  this  form,  vix: 
*'  Seven  times  eight  is  one-half  of  as  manr 
times  four  as  four  is  contained  times  in 
two  times  the  product  of  seven  times 
eight,"  etc. 

Can  there  be  any  surer  way  to  blunt 
and  deaden  all  that  is  keen  and  bright 
about  a  boy,  than  that?  any  more  certain 
method  of  crushing  out  every  attempt  at 
original  and  independent  thought?  "It 
out-Herods  Herod."  It  is  a  veritable 
"  slaughter  of  the  innocents.'* 

Any  of  these  methods  destroy  self-reli- 
ance and  substitute  a^servilc  dependence 
on  the  teacher  or  the  text-book.  Not  thai 
either  teacher  or  text-book  should  be 
abandoned,  by  any  means.  We  have 
heard  men    crying   out,  .of  late  years, 
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**Away    with  your  text-books;  no  true 
teacher  will  use  a  text-book.*'    But  there 
is  a  proper  use  of  text-books.  They  should 
be  studied   diligently,  and    the  teacher 
should  show  his  pupils  how  to  study  them. 
There  is  great  mental  discipline  in  such 
study.      And  after  leaving  school,  the 
greater  part  of  acquired  knowledge  must 
come  through  the  medium  of  books; and 
if  one  has  not  been  trained  to  their  use, 
he  can  not  tread  the  avenues  of  thought 
beaten  by  other  and  greater  minds  before 
him.    But  all  should  be  so  done  as  to 
cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  child's  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  investigation. 
Secondly,  as  to  discipline.    Here,  too, 
we  find  the  same  extremes.    One  teach- 
er rules  by  a  law  as  inflexible  as  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.    He  makes  no 
allowance  for  difference  of  age,  or  sex, 
or  temperament,  or  home  training.    The 
single  article  of  his  creed  is  that  "  disci- 
pline must  be  maintained."    He  has  no 
smiles,  no  relaxation,  no  cordial  greet- 
ings for  his  pupils,  lest  his  authority  may 
suffer.    In  his  eyes,  a  mistake  is  criminal, 
a  laugh  is  flat  treason.     No  sound  dis- 
turbs the  solemnity  of  that  awful  place. 
His  school  is  orderly;  but  so  is  a  peni- 
tentiary; everything  is  silent,  but  it  is 
the  silence  of  the  grave.    It  is  all,  as  Mr. 
Mantalini  would  say,  "  one  dcmd  borrid 
grind."    His  pupils  may  fear  hira,  but 
they  hate  him.    He  has  no  art  nor  device 
by  which  to  catch  their  sympathy,  arouse 
their    enthusiasm,    inspire    them    with 
grand  and  noble  purposes.    He  fails  en- 
tirely of  the  highest  prerogative  of  the 
true  teacher — that  of  stamping  his  own 
impress  and  seal  upon  his  pupils  for  all 
time.  He  sends  them  forth  at  last,  abject, 
spiritless  creatures,  or,  if  they  have  any 
rebound,  disposed  to  transgress  and  defy 
any  law,  human  or  divine,  except  when 
restrained  by  fear. 

This  kind  of  school  discipline,  too, 
like  the  rigid  method  of  teaching,  is 
passing  away.  With  the  more  modern 
teacher,  all  is  love.  He  loves  all  his  pu- 
pils, from  the  frowzy,  six-year-old  boy  to 
the  big  girls  on  the  back  seats.  He  gush- 
es, he  runs  over  with  love.  He  sets  up 
no    absolute  standard  of  right,   in    any 


case,  to  which  the  ill-disposed  and  unru- 
ly must  come.  He  coaxes  and  flatters  his 
pupils,  and  is  inclined  to  toady  parenta 
and  the  school  board.  He  desires  to  suc- 
ceed, and  his  effort  is,  to  govern  his 
school  provided  he  can  do  it  by  love,  if 
he  cannot,  he  lovingly  submits  to  have* 
the  school  govern  him.  Out  upon  such^ 
sickly,  wishy-washy,  sentimental  non- 
sens6.  That  teacher  is  weak  who  desires 
any  love  from  pupils  not  founded  upon 
sincere  respect  for  him  as  aman,  a  schol- 
ar, and  a  fearless  executive  of  just  and 
needful  regulations.  No  true  boy  of  spirit 
will  feel  anything  but  pity  or  contempt 
for  such  an  invertebrate  teacher  as  I  have, 
described. 

There  is  no  need  of  either  of  these  ex^ 
tremes  in  government.  The  teacher  can 
be  just  without  being  morose;  fearless  in 
doing  his  dut}',  and  yet  kind  and  genial ; 
strict  in  requiring  obedience,  and  yet 
swift  to  do  pleasant  things  for  those  un- 
der his  charge. 

Thirdly,  with  regard  to  courses  of 
study.  Not  every  school  in  a  small  town 
should  copy  the  course  adopted  at  Chi- 
cago or  Boston,  but  should  arrange  it  so 
as  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  who  attend.  And 
yet  a  good,  thorough  course  should  be 
adopted,  not  omitting  some  studies  for 
general  culture.  And  when  a  course  is 
once  adopted,  no  amount  of  influence 
should  be  permitted  to  cause  teachers  and 
school  boards  to  graduate  a  pupil  unless 
that  pupil  has  studied  and  passed  a  thor- 
ough examinatfon  in  every  study  laid 
down  in  that  course.  The  very  common 
practice  of  allowing  pupils  to  pass  grade 
who  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  class 
to  which  they  are  going,  to  thus  slide 
along  through  the  course,  and  go  out  at 
last  with  the  certificate  of  graduation,  is 
a  most  bare-faced  fraud  upon  the  public 
and  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  "human  nature  is  as  lazy  as 
it  can  be  under  the  circumstances,"  ahd 
if  pupils  come  to  believe  that  they  can 
"pass"  without  effort,  and  that,  even  if 
they  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments, they  will  be  allowed  to  slip 
through,  they  will,  almost  universally, 
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become  idle  and  superficial,  and  these 
habits,  once  formed,  will  cling  to  them 
through  life.  There  is  often  much  press- 
ure brought  to  bear  upon  a  teacher  or  ex- 
aminer in  many  ways,  to  permit  this,  and 
it  needs  backbone  to  resist  it.  Still,  it  is 
not  always  necessary  to  keep  a  pupil  go- 
ing over  a  study,  year  after  year,  for 
wiiich  he  has  no  taste  or  apparent  capac- 
ity. If  general  history  be  in  the  course, 
for  instance,  and  a  pupil,  bright  perhaps, 
in  other  things,  does  not  seem  able  to 
master  this,  he  may,  after  one  or  two  tri- 
als, be  permitted  to  drop  it.  But  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  graduate,  and 
thus  have  a  certificate  that  he  has  mas- 
tered every  study  in  the  course.  /This 
common  practice  lowers  the  tone  and 
reputation  of  the  school,  and  of  its  grad- 
uates, and  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  people  at  large  care  so  little  about 
the  diploma  of  a  school,  as  a  certificate 
of  scholarship.  It  is  by  no  means  nec- 
essary that  a  pupil  should  receive  a  di- 
ploma, but  it  is  essential  that  he  receive 
good,  thorough  instruction,  should  be 
well  grounded  in  the  elementary  branch- 
es, should  have  good  habits  of  study  fixed 
upon  him,  should  learn  how  to  do  honest, 
earnest,  hard  work  in  whatever  station  of 
life  he  may  be. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  our  general  sys- 
tems of  education.  I  believe,  thoroughly, 
in  a  state  system  of  instruction,  thatshall 
be  a  living,  vertebrate  thing,  with  vital 
connection  in  every  part,  from  the  Uni- 
versity down  to  the  district  school,  con- 
trolled by  the  same  will,  informed  by  the 
same  spirit,  aiming  at  tlie  same  great 
purpose.  It  must  not  be  so  rigid  as  to 
shut  out  the  majority  of  the  children  of 
the  state  from  its  benefits,  nor  so  loose  as 
not  to  present  an  opportunity  for  thor- 
ough instruction  to  those  who  desire  it. 
It  must  yield  to  no  demands  of  sect  or 
party,  and  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
removed  from  the  domain  of  politics. 
Permit  me  to  sketch  the  outline  of  what 
appears  to  me  a  good  plan  for  such  a 
system. 

A  Board  of  Regents,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  who  shall  have  general  control  of 
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all  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing University  and  Normal  Schools-  The 
Slate  Superintendent  to  be  ex-officio  Presi- 
dent of  said  Board.  County  Superintend- 
ents to  be  appointed  by  the  Regents,  on 
nomination  of  the  State  Superintendent. 
The  township  to  be  the  unit  in  school 
matters,  instead  of  the  district.  The 
township  and  city  Boards  of  Education 
to  be  elected  at  a  time  of  year  when  there 
are  no  other  elections,  or  the  City  Boards 
might  be  nominated  by  the  Mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  Council.  The  City 
Boards  of  Education  should  elect  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
Regents  should  provide  courses  of  in- 
struction, classical,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical, that  would  be  continuous,  extend- 
ing from  the  Primary  schools  through 
the  University  or  Normal  Schools,  and 
should  have  charge  of  examinations  for 
promomotion  from  one  grade  of  schools 
to  another.  Local  Boards  should  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  maintain  these  courses, 
though  they  should  be  allowed  to  have 
such  other  courses  in  addition  to  these, 
as  their  localities  might  need. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  make  no  pre- 
tense of  having  offered  any  new  thoughts 
in  this  paper.  But  the  faults  at  which  I 
have  hinted  are  ever-present,  and  need 
ever-repeated  attention;  and  so  long  as 
there  remains  the  same  need  of  a  strong, 
vigorous,  masculine,  and  yet  flexible  sys- 
tem of  schools  and  school  administration, 
so  long  must  these  veteran  ideas  be  mar- 
shaled in  its  favor. 


A  BE80LTE. 

BT  C.  L.  XOBOAN. 

[By  accident,  this  was  a  lonj  Ume  mislaid.— Eda.] 
I  will  not  sit  down  and  bewail  my  fkte. 

Or  waste  my  life  in  nnavaiJing  moans. 
Sorrow  and  loss  to  all  come  soon  or  late ; 

Steep  grows  the  way,  and  flinty  are  the  stones. 
Albeit  my  feet  are  pierced,  I  may  not  wait. 

For  swiftly  cometh  on  the  moonless  night 
In  which  no  man  can  work;  therefore  again 

Take  up  thy  bnrden,  soul,  yet  with  no  tear. 
But  break  into  a  song,  for  so  thou  may'st 

Bless  some  sad  brother  crushed  and  bowed 
with  pain; 
Or  some  poor  sister  fainting  by  the  way, 

Seeing  thy  courage  shall  take  heart  and  cheer. 
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THE  DISTBICT  SCHOOL  CVRRICCLVM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  SALISBURY,  WHITE- 
WATER. 

[Paper  road  before  tbe  State  Teacher's  Associa- 
tion, at  £aa  Claire,  July  80, 1975.] 

Within  tlie  past  few  years  much  has 
been  said  in  various  quarters  in  favor  of 
introducing  into  the  district  or  common 
schools,  new  and  different  branches  of 
study.  The  enthusiastic  desire  of  special- 
ists  in  this  or  that  direction,  to  push  their 
own  specialties  into  prominence,  even  in 
the  elementary  work  of  education,  has 
already  met  with  some  success,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  cessation  of  effort  for 
the  future. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  men  were 
agreed  as  to  the  proper  character  and 
limitations  of  the  district  school  work, 
and  "  the  three  R's*'  held  nearly  the  whole 
field ;  but  the  times  are  changing,  and 
amid  cries  of  **  Lo  here  **  and  '*  Lo  there,,' 
we  are  called  to  the  consideration  of  nat- 
ural  science,  of  foreign  languages,  and 
of  even  law  and  politics,  as  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  district  school  curri. 
culum. 

This  matter  of  change  in  or  addition 
to  the  round  of  common  school  studies, 
is  one  of  no  small  importance,  and  if  it 
be  treated  only  in  an  empirical  way,  and 
without  due  attention  to  the  laws  of  mind 
and  of  society  involved,  we  shall  be  al- 
most sure  to  blunder  seriously  if  not  fa- 
tally. It  would  be  the  sheerest  assump- 
tion  in  me  to  arrogate  to  myself  the  wis- 
dom and  the  insight  necessary  to  the  ex- 
pounding of  these  mental  and  social 
principles,  but  I  hope  to  be  able,  at  least, 
to  call  your  minds  to  a  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  subject. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  true  function 
of  the  common  school  ?  Various  answers 
may  be  given,  depending  in  their  variety 
upon  the  stand-point  of  the  observer  and 
the  limit  of  his  vision.  One  will  say 
that  in  itself  elementary  instruction  is  of 
little  and  uncertain  value.  It  is  simply 
the  foundation  on  which  to  build.  And 
so,  in  this  view,  the  function  of  the  com- 
mon school  is  simply  to  prepare  for  higher 
nUtiire. 


Another,  warm  with  the  heat  of  the 
battle  now  raging  in  defence  of  the  public 
schools,  and  with  the  weapons  of  that 
warfare  still  in  his  hands,  will  assert  that 
the  function  of  the  common  school  is 
only  to  prepare  for  tlie  duties  and  refiponn- 
hilUies  of  citizenship. 

Is  it  presumption  to  say  that  both  are 
wrong?  So  long  as  nineteen-twentiolhs 
at  least,  of  the  children  of  the  land  never 
go  on  to  the  higher  schools,  and  must  be 
content  with  what  little  the  district 
school  can  offer  them,  will  it  not  be  a 
mischief  to  shape  the  school  work  for 
the  chief  advantage  of  the  fortunate 
twentieth  part?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  citizenship  the  whole  of  life? 

The  end  of  all  education  is  the  putting 
of  the  man  into  the  full  mastery  of  him- 
self, not  for  power  and  usefulness  solely, 
but  for  happiness,  also.  Success  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  sobriety  and  wis- 
dom in  the  discharge  of  social  obligation, 
the  rational  enjoyment  of  life,  and  a  true 
conception  of  the  ends  of  living—all 
these  must  combine  in  the  end  which 
the  common  school,  and  all  other  schools 
must  set  before  themselvcii  for  realiza- 
tion,  each  in  its  own  degree. 

And  so  we  must  keep  ever  in  mind,  in 
our  determination  of  district  school 
work,  the  fact  that,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  we  are  preparing  our  charges  for 
success  or  failure,  for  happiness  or  mis- 
ery, in  the  busy  life  near  at  hand.  Belter 
that  wc  should  somewhat  burden  the 
higher  schools  by  sending  them  pupils 
whose  modicum  of  culture  has  not  been 
perfectly  adjusted  to  that  which  is  to  fol- 
low, than  that  wc  should  deprive  those 
who  are  going  at  once  into  active  life  of 
any  prac^cal  thing  which  will  be  useful 
to  them  there. 

Secondly,  we  must  give  heed  to  the  na- 
lure  of  childhood — with  its  quick  re- 
sponse to  outward  impressions,  Its  tena- 
cious retention  of  interesting  facts  and 
events,  and  its  ns  yet  small  capacity  for 
abstraction  and  reasoning.  Eager  and 
omniverous  as  is  the  child-mind,  its  power 
of  digestion  is  very  weak — and  what  a 
horrible  disease  is  that  mental  dyspepsia 
which  comes  of  a  diet  of  abstractions, 
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.and  the  dry  bones,  or  even  strong  moat  of 
of  science. 

The  power  of  reflection  and  abslrac- 
tlon  hardly  comes  to  the  child  before  he 
has  gone  from  ns,  to  the  work  of  life,  or 
perchance  to  the  higher  school,  and 
while  he  is  with  us  we  should  give  him 
that  which  he  can  take  in,  digest  and  as- 
similate. I  take  it  that  the  most  valuable 
things  which  we  can  give  him  arc  a  dis- 
cipline to  steadiness  and  self-control,  and 
an  inspiration  to  future  effort  and  growth, 
self-sustained,  and,  in  a  measure,  self- 
directed.  And  so  I  attach  the  very  high- 
est importance  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school-room  in  all  its  aims,  too  often  un- 
conscious and  ill-directed,  toward  the 
culture  of  obedience,  truthfulness,  indus- 
try, punctuality,  silence,  justice  and  kind- 
ness. But  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to,  or 
rather  ground  for,  this  discipline,  there 
must  be  activity,  -not  perfunctory,  but 
spontaneous  and  healthy. 

And  now  we  are  ready  to  ask  what 
should  be  in  the  common  school  in  order 
to  conform  to  these  requirements  of  (1) 
fit  preparation  for  the  highest  happiness 
in  life;  (2)  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
capacities  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  (3) 
free  and  healthy  activity  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  self-culture. 

First  in  time  and  in  value  we  must 
place  Reading,  the  key  to  all  other 
studies,  and  most  truly  foundation  work. 
'  Without  it  the  doors  of  all  science  are 
locked  and  barred,  and  all  the  recorded 
experience  of  the  ages  is  under  seal. 
Being  essential  alike  to  the  higher  cul- 
ture and  to  the  utilities  of  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  well  adapted  to  the  natural  ac- 
tivity of  the  youthful  intelligence,  it  cer- 
tainly has  no  rival  in  importance;  but  it 
as  certainly  has  its  limits  in  the  district 
school  as  to  method  and  degree.  A  Ger. 
man  writer  (Dlesterweg)  has  assigned  to 
the  art  of  reading  three  stages,  which  he 
names  according  to  the  predominating 
clement  or  idea  in  each,  as  the  Mechani- 
cal, the  Logical,  and  the  Aesthetical.  Us- 
ing this  analysis  as  at  least  a  convenient 
one,  we  must  say  of  the  last,  the  Aesthet- 
•  ical,  stage  of  reading,  that  it  has  no  right- 
ful place  in  the  district  school.    Rising 


as  it  does  to  the  height  of  a  fine  art,  it 
belongs  to  the  higher  oif  special  culture 
for  i/Chich  the  district  school  is  at  most 
but  preparatory.  Promptness  and  accura- 
cy, with  simple  naturalness,  we  must  ear- 
nestly strive  after,  but  we  may  well  dis- 
pense with  rhetorical  effect,  for  if  we  at- 
tempt it  we  shall  not  only  fail  of  success, 
but  probably  also  miss  the  greater  good 
more  nearly  at  hand. 

Arithmetic  undoubtedly  stands  next  to 
Reading,  and  has  its  value  not  alone  in 
its  reference  to  practical  affairs  and  the 
higher  culture,  but  also  in  its  discipline 
of  the  mind  to  close  attention,  and  the 
stead  last  pursuit  of  a  result  under  vary- 
ing conditions.  And  the  fact  that  this 
discipline  can  often  be  more  efiectually 
secured  by  what  is  known  as  Mental 
Arithmetic,  has  led  to  some  mistakes  in 
practice;  and  thousands  of  teachers  for 
years  past  have  been  daily  listening  to 
parrot-like  repetitions  from  children  of 
from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
deluding  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
those  juveniles  were  really  going  through 
a  course  of  reasoning.  Oh,  the  blissfnl 
ignorance  of  such  lesson-hearers.  But 
equally  vain  with  such  attempts  to  teach 
logical  process  to  infants,  is  the  endeavor 
to  induct  youth  of  a  slightly  greater  de- 
velopment into  the  useless  mysteries  of 
"  Alligation,"  "  General  Average,"  and 
the  like. 

As  regards  Gkograph}",  are  we  not  lia- 
ble here  to  a  great  waste  of  time?  and  is 
not  the  parental  instinct  a  right  one 
which  80  often  comes  in  with  the  plea, 
"  I  do  not  wish  my  child  to  study  Geog- 
raphy ?"  The  answer  is  that  geography 
underlies  all  history,  that  of  the  past  and 
that  of  the  present,  which  latter  we  call 
'*  news."  Without  a  considerable  amount 
of  geographical  knowledge,  the  reader 
will  be  lost  in  a  mazy  fog,  whether  he  be 
delving  in  Gibbon  or  scanning  the  "Daily 
Times,"  either  in  its  editorials  or  in  ita 
market  reports.  And  Geography  is  also 
important  in  its  relation  to  Botany,  Ge 
ology  and  other  sciences.  But  what  of 
utility  or  of  happiness  can  be  reached 
by  yearly  drill  in  the  strange  sounding 
names  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  or 
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the  rivers  of  Siberia,  is  more  than  a  mere- 
ly ordinary  intelligence  can  discover. 

So  far  we  have  been  preparing  our 
pupil  for  receiving  rather  than  commu- 
nicating; but  he  must  also  learn  the  arts 
of  communication,  namely:  Writing, 
spelling,  and  something  of  grammar. 
Spelling  is  of  value  only  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  writing;  at  once  subordinate  and 
difficult  to  acquire,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
necessity,  and  no  amount  of  railing  at  its 
inconsistencies  will  ever  counterbalance 
or  excuse  a  deficient  m'astery  of  it.  An- 
other prerequisite  to  intelligent  commu- 
nication, is  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
usages  of  language,  though  this  is  some- 
what different  from  what  is  commonly 
called  grammar.  This  practical  knowl- 
edge  of  language  is  certainly  a  proper 
subject  for  acquisition  in  the  district 
school,  even  in  very  3'oung  classes,  since 
it  begins  with  the  home  and  infancy,  so 
that  it  is  even  questionable  whether  the 
child  does  not  make  more  progress  in  the 
practical  mastery  of  his  own  tongue  be- 
fore  the  school  days  begin,  than  during 
their  continuance.  But  grammar  defined 
as  "  the  science  of  language,"  is  a  very 
different  thing,  and  while  it  has  Its  place 
in  education  and  is  valuable  as  introduc- 
ing the  maturing  mind  into  the  realm  of 
abstract  ideas  and  relations,  it  is,  except 
in  the  very  simplest  elements,  as  far  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  the  pupil  under  fifteen 
as  Logic  or  the  Higher  Algebra.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  that  it  should  have  taken  so 
many  generations  for  teachers  of  the  En- 
glish language  to  learn  that  they  too 
must  give  heed  to  the  nature  and  capac- 
ity  of  the  youthful  mind;  that  this  child 
in  his  first  love  with  the  outer  world  can- 
not so  80«n  be  turned  inward  to  feed 
upon  abstractions.  And  it  is  also  sad 
that  while  there  is  now  practical  unanim- 
ity in  gatherings  of  this  sort  as  to  the 
place  of  technical  grammar,  it  will  take 
the  average  district  school  teacher,  yet 
many  generations  to  learn  that  the  art  of 
language  precedes  the  science,  and  that 
analysis  is  no  substitute  for  synthesis. 

The  six  studies  now  enumerated,  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Spelling;  Arithmetic, 
Geography  and  Language,  are  by  general 


consent  indispensable,  at  least  in  the 
amount  which  I  have  indicated ;  and  in 
the  minds  of  many  they  are  also  suffi- 
cient. While  next  to  none  would  exclude 
any  of  these,  some  would  admit  nothing 
more,  claiming  that  here  is  already  more 
w^ork  than  the  district  school  can  success- 
fully accomplish— and  with  trutli,  if  we 
were  to  work  exhaustively  all  the  ground 
usually  attempted  in  these  branches.  But 
with  the  limitations  which  I  liave  ad- 
vocated in  Arithmetic,  Geography  and 
Grammar,  and  with  a  proper  discrimina- 
tion between  thoroughness  ard  exbaust- 
iveness,  we  shall  be  able  to  find  room  for 
some  other  very  desirable  lines  of  work. 
And  in  order  to  determine  ^Y]lat  these 
shall  be,  lot  us  inquire  what  capacities 
of  the  child,  or  what  needs  of  the  future 
citizen  are  most  unprovided  for  or  over- 
looked in  the  list  already  admitted. 

The  cliild  stands  before  us  witli  his  five 
or  more  senses  ready  for  use,  but  untrain- 
ed. These  senses  are  his  fact-gatherers, 
the  instruments  through  which  he  is  to 
get  his  knowledge  of  the  external;  have 
we  thus  far  made  any  adequate  provision 
for  the  culture  which  they  deserve  ?  La- 
mentably  not;  we  have  provided  for  a 
little  eye  and  ear  culture  in  Reading, 
Writing  and  Spelling,  but  the  provision 
is  indirect  and  inadequate.  And  so  it  is 
not  strange  that  observant  teachers  are  so 
often  astonished  by  the  woful  deficiency 
exhibited  by  their  pupils  in  the  jmcer  of 
observation.  And  any  work  wisely  adapt- 
ed to  this  end  of  sense-culture,  must  deal 
more  with  the  objective,  with  the  forms 
of  nature,  so  accessible  and  so  interest- 
ing to  the  child-mind  in  its  normal  state. 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  chief  founda- 
tion for  the  claims  of  Natural  Science  to 
a  place  in  the  common  school,  though 
not  the  whole,  since  the  study  of  nature 
can  certainly  do  something  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  inspiration  to  self-culture 
which  I  have  included  among  the  ends 
of  the  common  school  work. 

But  which  of  the  sciences  shall  be  cho- 
sen ?  for  they  cannot  all  enter. 

Many,  having  in  view  its  practical  val- 
ue as  related  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
etc.,  would  insist  upon  Physiology,  and 
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in  one  state  at  least  (Indiana),  it  is  al- 
ready introduced  by  legal  enactment  as  a 
regular  branch  in  district  schools.  The 
objection  to  this  lies  only  in  the  fact  that 
it  18  but  poorly  adapted  to  that  sense- 
culture  for  which  we  are  contending. 
For  this  purpose  no  other  science  seems 
so  well  adapted  as  Botany,  during  the 
growing  portion  of  the  year.  And  so  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  these  two,  Botany 
and  Physiology  may  well  divide  the  year 
between  them  as  a  permanent  and  recog- 
nized portion  of  the  common  school 
work ;  though  I  am  not  sure  but  the  text- 
book will  yet  be  written  which  shall  ar- 
range and  combine  from  the  various  nat- 
ural sciences  and  Geometry,  to  form  a 
course  especially  adapted  to  the  end  ol 
training  the  senses  and  cultiyatiug  the 
power  and  habit  of  observation. 

But  yet  another  thing  I  must  insist 
upon,  and  that  is  the  study  of  History. 
It  is  true  that  History  is  not  a  bread- 
study,  and  so  may  be  thrown  aside  if  the 
struggle  for  existence  be  the  whole  of 
living.  But,  to  quote  from  a  late  English 
essayist  (Quick),  "  The  study  of  history, 
like  traveling,  widens  the  student's  men- 
tal vision,  frees  him  to  some  extent  from 
the  bondage  of  the  present,  and  prevents 
his  mistaking  conventionalities  for  laws 
of  nature.    It  brings  home  to  him,  in  all 
its  force,  the  truth  that  *  there  are  also 
people  beyond  the  mountain;'  that  there 
are  higher  intents  in  the  world  than  his 
own  business  concerns,  and  nobler  men 
than  himself  or  the  best  of  his  acquaint- 
ances.   It  teaches  him  what  men  are  ca- 
pable of,  and  so  gives  him  juster  views 
of  his  race.    And  to  have  all  this  truth 
worked  into  the  mind  contributes  largely 
to  '  complete  living.'    I  can  read  with  no 
patience  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  deliver- 
ances on  the  worthlessness  of  the  study 
of  history  and  its  failure  to  influence  and 
mold  the  citizen.     It  is  evident  that  he 
has  never  lived  in  average  American  so- 
ciety, nor  caught  a  breath  of  anything 
like  our  Centennial  atmosphere.     If  the 
soul  of  the  English  youth  does  not  re- 
spond with  a  thrill  of  rising  manhood  to 
many  a  story  from  English  history,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  English  youth; 


we  have  better.  And  I  am  of  the  opinioD 
that  American  citizenship  and  patriot- 
ism owe  no  small  debt  to  the  recitals  of 
their  history.  Suppose  that  the  history 
of  such  grand  characters  as  Washington, 
Samuel  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  or  Lin- 
coln, could  be  henceforth  wholly  with- 
held from  the  knowledge  of  our  youth, 
does  any  one  here  believe  that  American 
citizenship  would  not  be  a  poorer  thing 
for  the  suppression  ?  I  am  fully  conscious 
of  what  various  interpretations  may  be 
put  upon  the  **  lessons  of  history,"  bat  no 
variety  of  interpretation  can  affect  the 
general  broadening  and  inspirational  ef- 
fect of  the  study. 

A  word  must  be  said  concerning  the 
kind  of  history  that  I  would  have  taught 
in  the  common  school.  It  should  be 
chiefly  that  of  the  people  speaking  oar 
own  language.  The  history  of  our  own 
nation,  brief  as  it  is,  is  full  of  lofty  ex> 
ample  and  highest  leadership,  toward  he- 
roism and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
ideas ;  but  I  would  add,  perhaps  prefix  to> 
this,  much  of  the  history  of  the  mother 
land,  and  somewhat  from  that  of  all 
lands.  For  the  advanced  student  I  would 
have  something  such  a  history  as  Mr. 
Spencer  suggests,  that  should  deal  with 
governments,  their  structure,  methods, 
principles,  prejudices  and  corruptions; 
with  religions:  with  industries,  with  arts^ 
manners  and  customs.  But  the  young 
mind  is  not  ready  for  this.  I  would  the 
rather  woiTc  to  the  child's  eager  love  for 
stories,  its  impressibility  and  alert  inter- 
est in  the  shocks  of  armies,  and  in  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  noble  and  even  ignoble 
men  and  women — the  whole  to  be  given » 
not  in  dry  detail,  but  in  pictures  of  the 
world's  life,  as  it  were,  with  but  moder- 
ate regard  to  exact  dates,  though  with 
close  attention  to  geography. 

And  now  I  see  room  for  little  further. 
Indeed  I  have  made  room  for  history  and 
natural  science  only  by  a  needed  pruning 
of  tiie  old  established  branches. 

While  I  would  have  reading  made  of 
prime  importance,  I  would  have  no  read- 
ing-book in  the  district  school  higher 
than  a  fourth  reader  of  ordinary  grade. 
I  would  have  nothing  of  distinctively 
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Mental  Arithmetic,  until  the  pupil  was 
at  least  old  enough  to  see  the  drift  of  a 
logical  process,  and  none  of  the  arithmet- 
ical gimcracks  or  antiquities  which  so 
often  lumber  up  the  higher  text-books, 
but  which  no  teacher,  can  now  **  skip  " 
without  arousing  sore  suspicion.  I  would 
haTO  only  so  much  of  geography  as 
would  serve  to  make  intelligible  history 
and  the  record  of  current  erents.  I  would 
hare  Writing,  Spelling,  and  enough  of 
the  Art  of , Language  tu  enable  the  young 
citizen  to  communicate  his  thoughts  in 
respectable  form  to  whom  it  may  con. 
cern.  I  would  have  the  sense-culture  of 
tome  high  branch  of  natural  science,  and 
the  enlarging  effect  of-  history,  and  I 
would  have  as  much  as  practicable  of 
Tocal  music  and  elementary  drawing,  Uie 
JusUflcation  of  which  I  must  leave  to 
other  pens  or  to  another  time.  And  sure- 
ly  there  is  room  for  nothing  more. 

And  here  would  seem  the  proper  place 
to  end  my  dissertation,  but  I  wish  to  turn 
your  attention  for  a  moment  to  two  mis- 
takes which  have  been  made  by  our 
Wisconsin  Solons,  in  admitting  the  study 
of  civil  government  and  of  foreign  lan- 
guages into  the  district  schools.  I  believe 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  neitlier  of  these 
measures  originated  with  the  teachers  of 
the  state,  but  that  both  were  born  of  the 
politicians;  but  setting  aside  their  origin, 
let  us  consider  their  operation : 

That  the  study  of  our  governmental 
system  is  a  proper  one  to  enter  into  Amer- 
ican education,  I  would  insist  as  strong- 
ly as  any  one ;  but  that  anything  worthy 
the  name  of  study  can  be  made  of  it,  in 
the  common  school  I  no  longer  believe. 
The  study  of  such  subjects  as  technical 
Grammar,  Civil  Government,  Political 
Economy,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Histo- 
ry, belong  with  Algebra,  to  the  range  of 
higher  or  at  least  of  secondary  studies; 
and  an  attempt  to  crowd  any  of  them  into 
the  district  school,  will  not  only  be  un- 
Buccessful  in  practice— which  I  believe 
has  been  been  abundantly  proved — but  is 
moreover  unjust  in  principle,  a  robbery 
perpetual  upon  the  school.  I  would  ad- 
mit  only  so  much  of  Civil  Government 
as  may  be  easily  brought  forward  in  con- 


nection with  U.  8.  History,  and  I  would 
have  some  penalty  provided  for  the  dis- 
trict school  teacher  who  should  attempt 
to  give  instruction  in  such  topics  as  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  or  the 
matters  contained  in  Art.  IV.,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  I  am 
not  now,  however,  arguing  against  tlie 
examination  of  teachers  in  this  branch, 
for  I  think  it  expedient  that  teachers  be 
required  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
more  subjects  than  those  in  which  they 
are  expected  to  give  formal  instruction. 

As  to  the  law  allowing  foreign  lan- 
guages to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
for  one  hour  a  day,  I  have  credible  au- 
thority for  saying  that  when  enacted  it 
was  not,  as  most  seem  to  suppose,  a  con- 
cession to  a  demand  from  the  German 
element  of  our  population.  It  was  the 
invention  of  a  political  adventurer,  not 
German  in  nationality,  but  seeking  to 
acquire  some  legislative  capital  with 
which  to  set  himself  up  in  the  political 
stock-market.  That  the  Germans  have 
been  the  only  ones  to  take  advantage  of 
the  law  is,  so  far  as  we  are  here  concern- 
ed, merely  an  accident.  The  philosophy 
of  the  thing  is  what  we  wish  to  come  at. 

First,  then,  why  should  the  people  of 
any  nationality  wish  to  introduce  their 
language  into  American  common 
schools?  Plainly  the  chief  motive  is 
love  and  loyalty  to  the  father-land,  min- 
gled not  seldom  with  something  of  con- 
tempt for  the  institutions  of  their  adopt. 
ed  country.  Patriotism  is  certainly  not 
a  fault,  and  we  can  blame  no  one  for  par- 
tiality to  his  native  tongue;  but  since  our 
foreign-born  citizens  had  not  enough  of 
loyalty  to  their  native  lands  to  stay  in 
them,  we  might  reasonably  expect  them 
to  make  no  attempt  to  transplant  Prussia 
or  Norway  into  America.  The  hetero- 
genity  of  the  population  is  already  a 
source  of  no  little  solicitude  to  students 
of  our  political  and  social  problems,  and 
it  hardly  seems  wise  that  we  should 
adopt  legal  measures  calculated  to  con- 
firm this  heterogenity  and  retard  assimi- 
lation. American  citizens  have  need  of 
an  American  education,  but  the  practical 
workings  of  those  district  schools  in  the 
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Aiaile — and  they  aro  not  few— which  are 
now  teaching  foreign  languages,  shows 
that  the  acquisition  of  English,  or  rather 
.  of  American  culture,  is  not  only  thereby 
hindered^  but  almost  prevented, 

I  have  it  on  official  testimony,  namely, 
that  of  the  county  superintendents  them- 
selves, in  those  counties  where  the  for- 
eign clement  is  strong  and  unassimilated, 
that  not  only  in  single  district  but  often 
in  whole  townships,  the  intelligent  teach- 
ing of  English  is  hardly  known,  and  still 
less  desired.  The  permission  to  teach 
foreign  language  one  hour  a  day,  forms 
a  loop-hole  through  which  the  whole  day 
is  drawn,  except  indeed  the  days  on 
which  the  county  superintendent  visits 
the  schools.  One  county  superintendent, 
himself  of  foreign  extraction,  said  to  me, 
"  In  some  of  our  schools  the  Catechism 
(I^man  Catholic)  is  taught  three  times  a 
day ;  but  I  cannot  interfere  with  that ;  I 
have  all  that  I  can  do  to  secure  the  teach- 
ing of  English  at  all."  In  another  coun- 
ty  the  superintendent,  also  a  foreigner, 
sftid,  ''I  think  that  the  law  permitting 
the  teaching  of  any  language  but  Eng. 
lish  in  the  district  schools,  is  the  most 
mischievous  and  destructive  thing  that 
could  well  have  been  devised."  And  I 
might  go  on  with  much  other  testimony 
equally  direct  and  official.  These  things 
demand  our  serious  attention. 

But  I  have  wearied  you  too  long.  Al- 
low me  only  to  say  further  that  I  am  by 
no  means  casting  a  shaft  at  any  language 
or  any  nationality ;  nor  am  I  to  be  found 
denying  the  mental  and  practical  advan- 
tages  of  the  study  of  other  languages 
than  our  own,  in  the  proper  time  and  place. 
Far  be  that  from  me.  But  it  has  been 
my  sole  purpose,  as  announced  in  the 
outset,  to  call  your  minds  to  a  thought- 
ful consideration  of  what  is  a  wise  and 
safe  curriculum  for  our  common  schools. 


AiSY  ONE  learns  more  readily  and  re- 
members more  willingly  what  excites  his 
ridicule  than  what  deserves  esteem  and 
respect. — Horace. 

Wise  men  are  instructed  by  reason,  less 
intelligent  men  by  experience,  the  most 
ignorant  by  necessity,  and  animals  by  in- 
stinct. 


FUkCtlCkh  EDUCATION. 

All  agree  that  the  great  need  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live  is  education,  that 
that  culture  which  develops,  enlarges  and 
enriches  each  individual  mind  to  its  full- 
est capacity,  by  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  and  facts  of  the  material 
world  and  of  the  human  soul.  And  yet 
what  this  education  really  is,  or  bow  it  is 
to  be  best  secured,  is  not  very  clearly 
comprehended  by  a  majority  of  tlio  peo- 
ple, or  by  teachers  themselves. 

Two  widely  different,  and  in  many  re- 
spects antagonistic  theories  of  education 
prevail  at  the  present  time.  One  theory 
seeks  "  learning  .for  itself,  and  not  for  lu- 
cre or  any  other  end  than  the  service  of 
God  and  the  truth."  The  other  teaches 
that  education  is  to  fit  a  man  to  provide 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,— all  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life.  It  will  accept 
of  no  results  which  cannot  be  weighed 
in  the  balances  as  so  much  merchandise 
or  counted  out  as  so  much  ready  cash. 
"The  three  persons  of  its  Divinity  are 
Trade,  Money  and  Machinery." 

Our  common  schools  are  in  very  little 
danger  from  the  first  tendency;  the  evils 
to  be  feared,  all  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
last.  Parents  are  anxious  that  their  chil- 
dren should  learn  those  things  which  will 
be  of  practical  service  to  them  in  after 
life.  Hence  a  large  amount  of  time  must 
be  devoted  to  Reading,  Spelling,  Gram- 
mar, and  especially  to  Arithmetic  This 
is  well,  but  still  do  not  these  studies  re- 
ceive an  undue  share  of  attention  in  oor 
district  schools?  Nor  are  they  really 
any  more  practical  than  other  branches 
which  are  sadly  neglected.  In  Arithme- 
tic, for  instance,  how  many  ever  make 
use  of  anything  except  the  fundamental 
rules,  and  interest,  while  several  princi- 
ples which  are  required  in  some  partieu- 
lar  kinds  ot  business  are  not  found  in  oor 
ordinary  text-books,  but  must  be  learned 
afterwards. 

Many  parents  and  teachers  insist  upon 
the  study  of  Grammar  as  being  a  practi- 
cal and  useful  branch  of  study,  but  n^- 
lect  composition  writing  as  in  their  opin- 
ion unnecessary.    Where  is  the  practical 
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benefit  arisiDg^  from  this  study  as  it  is 
usnally  taught  in  our  schools,  except  as 
a  discipline  to  the  mind  ?  A  child  may 
learn  to  conjugate  a  verb  ^ith  all  the  pre- 
cision of  a  machine,  decline  the  pronouns 
with  perfect  accuracy,  or  repeat  the  rules 
of  syntax  in  order  -without  the  omission 
of  a  word,  and  still  be  ignorant  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  language. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
first  principles,  the  critical  spirit  should 
be  aroused,  and  the  errors  in  common 
conversttion  carefully  pointed  out.  And 
in  no  w^y  can  this  be  more  successfully 
accomplished  than  by  a  systematic  course 
of  instruction  in  composition,  begun 
early  and  continued  through  the  whole 
period  of  school  life. 

Again,  what  can  be  more  useful  than  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
mechanism  of  the  human  body  and  of 
the  laws  of  health  ?  And  yet,  in  but  few 
of  our  schools  is  Physiology  taught  with 
any  degree  of  thoroughness. 

Botany  is  another  study  of  a  decidedly 
practical  nature,  and  is  deserving  of  more 
attention  than  it  receives.  Vague  and  in- 
definite impressions  .  lead  to  mis-state- 
ment and  vice.  Accuracy  of  statement 
and  of  observation  lead  to^  the  most  ben- 
eficial results.  And  yet  how  little  effort 
is  made  to  train  these  powers  of  observa- 
tion. How  many,  even  of  the  teachers 
who  read  this,  can  tell  definitely  the 
office  of  each  of  the  several  parts  of  a 
flower  ?  How  many  can  describe  the  dif- 
ference between  the  leaf  of  the  maple  and 
the  oak ;  the  willow  and  the  peach ;  the 
apple  and  the  pear  ?  How  many  know 
what  becomes  of  the  seed  of  the  pump- 
kin, squash  or  bean  when  the  plant  rises 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ?  But 
few  studies  which  come  within  the  range 
of  the  youthful  mind  tend  more  to  culti- 
vate habits  of  observation  than  botany. 

Education,  then,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
not  the  Involution  of  dry  facts,  but  the 
evolution  of  the  pre-existent,  God-given 
faculties;  the  ** drawing  forth  all  that  is 
potentially  in  the  child,"  should  ever  be 
the  aim  of  the  true  teacher.  He  should 
not  strive  to  cultivate  one  set  of  faculties 
at  the  expense  of  others,  but  should  zeal- 


ously labor  for  that  full,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  all  the  powers,  that  free- 
dom from  narrowness  and  prejudice,  that 
breadth  and  compreheusiveness  of 
thought  which  characterizes  the  truly 
educated  man  or  woman. — H.,  in  :he  Ke- 
noslta  Tdegrapfi. 

m  ■» 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

1.  You  should  be  at  the  school  early 
to  receive  and  welcome  your  pupils  with 
a  pleasant  smile  and  a  friendly  word.  Be 
'*  on  hand  "  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  time  for  commencing. 

2.  See  that  the  school  room  be  made 
attractive  by  having  it  well  warmed,  thor- 
oughly swept,  and  every  article  of  furni- 
ture  in  its  place,  before  calling  school. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  enter 
the  school  room,  and  leave  the  same  in  a 
quiet,  orderly  manner.  Allow  no  bois- 
terous or  improper  conduct  at  any  time. 
Eating  and  drinking  should  be  indulged 
in  during  the  intermission  only.  The 
custom  of  allowing  children  to  play  in 
the  school  room,  even  during  the  recess,  is 
decidedly  objectionable. 

4.  If  you  wish  to  teach  your  pupils  to 
be  prompt  in  learning  and  reciting  their 
lessons,  be  prompt  and  systematic  in  your 
daily  exercises.  Have  a  written  "  order 
of  exercises,"  and  follow  it  strictly.  Have 
a  time  and  place  for  everything. 

5.  Much  confusion  and  annoyance  are 
frequently  occasioned  by  allowing  pupils 
to  ask  questions  at  other  than  stated 
times.  Pupils  should  not  be  permitted 
to  interrupt  the  teacher  during  recita- 
tions. A  short  time  might  be  given  after 
each  recitation,  or  at  stated  periods,  in 
which  to  ask  and  answer  questions. 

G.  Should  whispering  be  allowed  in 
school?  It  is  seldom  necessary— the 
more  whispering  the  less  study.  But  if 
allowed  at  all,  let  it  be  by  permission 
only. 

7.  Much  talking  by  the  teacher  does 
not  necessarily  assure  good  discipline. 
Very  frequently  the  reverse  is  true.  Talk 
little,  but  talk  to  the  point.  Let  yes  mean 
only  yesj  and  no,  no.  Combine  firmness 
with  gentleness.  Say  no  as  pleasantly  ns 
yes,  but  do  not  repeat  it. 
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8.  Give  special  and  constant  attention 
to  the  physical  needs  of  your  pupils.  The 
school  room  should  be  thoroughly  vcn- 
tilated,  else  pupils  will  become  dull  and 
inattentive.  Every  school  room  should 
be  furnished  with  a  thermometer,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  kept  at  a  proper 
breathing  temperature  (60'  to  70**  Fah.) 
Endeaver  to  maintain  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  about  68'*.  Education  is  of  but 
little  worth  if  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
health. 

9.  You  should  make  a  special  prepa- 
ration for  each  day's  work.  By  so  doipg, 
you  will  be  better  able  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion and  rouse  the  energies  of  your  pu- 
pils. >f ake  yourself  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  whatever  you  propose  to  teach. 
Aim  to  bo  thorough  in  your  teaching — 
not  how  much,  but  how  well. 

10.  Inculcate  the  necessity  of  prompt 
and  exact  obedience,  and  insist  upon  it. 
Willful  disobedience  should  never  be  tol- 
erated. Do  not  use  harsh  or  boisterous 
tones  in  admonishing  children;  this  will 
deteat  your  object.  Without  watchful- 
ness  teachers  will  be  apt  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  speaking  to  their  pupils  in  a 
scolding  and  fretful  manner.  Many  a 
gentle  disposition  has  been  spoiled  in  this 
way.    By  all  means  avoid  it 

11.  If  serious  difi^cultles  occur  through 
the  misconduct  of  pupils,  call  upon  the 
parents,  or  communicate  with  them,  and 
have  an  understanding  of  the  case  before 
punishing  the  ofifender.  Endeavor  to  en- 
force discipline  by  appealing  to  the  pu- 
pil's sense  of  right  and  honor.  If  large 
pupils  cannot  be  induced  to  render  im- 
plicit obedience  in  this  way,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  trustees  ought  not  to 
dismiss  them  from  the  school.  The  mor- 
al  atmosphere  of  the  school  should  not 
be  tainted  by  the  presence  of  vicious  and 
persistently  disobedient  children. 

12.  Remember  that  children  learn  by 
example  as  well  as  by  precept,  therefore, 
let  your  conduct  and  conversation  be 
worthy  of  imitation. 

13.  Endeavor,  by  all  means,  to  secure 
the  regular  and  prompt  attendance  of 
your  pupils.  Your  success  will  depend 
largely  upon  your  ability  to  draw  the 


children  into  the  school  and  to  keep  them 
there.  This  can  be  accompliahed  by 
making  the  school  pleasant  and  attract, 
ive ;  by  getting  all  your  pupils  interested 
in  their  studies,  and  by  frequent  commu- 
nication with  parents. 

14.  Reading  should  receive  your  most 
careful  attention.  .While  it  may  be  true 
that  most  if  not  all  children  caa  be 
taught  to  read  well,  it  Is  also  true  that 
but  few  are  thus  taught.  In  primanr 
reading  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  call 
ai  sight  each  word  in  the  lesson  fcfore  at- 
tempting to  read.  When  able  to  call  at 
sigU  all  the  words  in  a  sentence,  lettbem 
repeat  it  after  you,  until  they  can  read  it 
properly  and  in  their  natural  tone.  Con- 
tinue this  till  reading  becomes  a  fixed 
habit.  The  reading  lesson  should  receive 
a  preliminary  preparation  in  the  doss  be- 
fore assigning  it  to  the  pupils  to  study. 

15.  The  spelling  lesson  for  primary 
classes  should  be  the  words  of  the  suc- 
ceeding reading  lesson,  rather  than  the 
preceding.  Words  in  the  first,  second 
and  third  reader  should  be  thoroughly 
learned  before  introducing  a  spelling 
book.  Pronounce  distinctly  the  words 
to  be  spelled,  and  do  not  allow  your  pu- 
pils to  try  upon  a  word  more  than  onc4^. 
In  advanced  classes  require  your  pupils 
to  write  the  spelling  lesson  from  dicta- 
tion; in  this  way  the  orthography  of 
words  is  more  readily  learned  and  re- 
membered. Pupils  should  not  bo  required 
to  spell  words  until  their  meaning  is  well 
understood.  The  spelling  lesson  should 
be  selected,  therefore,  from  sentences 
rather  than  from  columns  of  words.  Do 
not  confine  yourself  to  the  spelling  book, 
but  select  words  of  diflQcult  orthography 
in  common  use,  and  write  them  upon  the 
blackboard  for  the  pupils  to  learn. 

10.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  in  many 
schools,  writing  is  not  taught  at  all.  Copy 
books  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils, 
with  the  instruction  to  write  a  certain 
number  of  lines  each  day.  While  the 
pupils  are  attending  to  this  exercise  the 
teacher  is  hearing  some  other  lesson. 
Writing  should  receive  the  earnest  and 
undivided  attention  of  both  pupils  and 
teacher,  during  the  time  appropriated  to 
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it.    When  practicable,  lessons  in  drawing 
should  alternate  with  the  writing  exercise. 

17.  In  geography,  do  not  require  chil- 
dren to  learn  definitions  and  terms  from 
the  text  book  without  previous  oral  in- 
struction by  which  the  subjects  to  be 
studied  have  been  illustrated  and  explain- 
•cd.  The  practice  of  simply  assigning  a 
given  number  of  verses  to  be  learned, 
and  of  requiring  the  pupils  to  answer  the 
<luestions  in  the  book  merely,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  great  waste  of  time.  The  im- 
portance of  map-drawing  cannot  be  over- 
estimated; by  this  means  more  definite 
instruction  can  be  given  than  perhaps  In 
4iny  other  way. 

18.  In  teaching  arithmetic,  never  rc- 
•quire  your  pupils  to  learn  rules  until  the 
principles  have  beeh  thoroughly  explain- 
ed, and  are  well  understood.  Teach  the 
principles  by  familiar  questions  and  ex- 
dimples,  rather  than  by  rules.  Let  every 
■Step  and  every  principle  be  thoroughly 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  pupils  by 
the  performance  of  numerous  practical 
•examples.  If  you  would  have  your  pu- 
pils make  rapid  progress  in  this  study, 
-*'  make  haste  slowly,,^^  and  reciew  every 
day. 

19.  Language,  though  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  studies,  is,  in  many 
schools,  either  entirely  neglected  or  very 
indiflTerently  taught.  ** Language  lessons" 
should  receive  the  carefUl  and  constant 
attention  of  every  teacher.  In  one  form 
•or  another,  each  class,  each  pupil,  should 
receive  dally  instruction  in  language. 

The  reading  lesson  will  afford  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  teach  language  to 
primary  classes,  liequirc  all  your  pupils 
to  use  correct  language  at  all  times.  Nev- 
er allow  an  incorrect  oc  improper  expres- 
sion to  go  uncorrected.  Oral  instruction 
in  grammar  should  always  precede  the 
introduction  of  the  text  book,  which 
rshould  be  used  by  the  more  advanced 
•classes  only.  Grammar  and  composition 
should  be  taught  in  connection  with  each 
other. 

20.  Important  as  are  the  physical  and 
intellectual  training  of  children,  any 
•course  of  instruction  which  includes 
Ihcse  only,  must  be,  and  Is,  fatally  defect- 


ive. Embrace,  therefore,  every  opportu- 
nity to  impart  7n<>?'a/ instruction,  and  keep 
the  closest  watch  over  your  pupils,  not 
only  in  school,  but  during  the  recess  and 
intermission.  Endeavor  to  develop  in 
them  all  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Let  your  dealings  with  them  be  charac- 
terized by  love,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  do  them  good.  Be  what  you  would 
have  them  become. — C.  G.  Browkr,  Com- 
missioner  of  Schools,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HBNTAL  CVLTVBK. 

BY'  JULIA  CLAKK,  NEOSHO,  DODGE  CD. 

The  two  principal  objects  of  education 
are  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge.  They  are 
not  identical,  and  the  first  seems  to  bo  al- 
most ignored  by  the  majority  of  teachers, 
especially  by  those  who  use  Our  profes- 
sion only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  oth- 
er. Such  Instructers  adopt  the  cramming 
process,  and  allow  their  ambitious  pupils 
to  swallow  more  than  they  can  digest. 
They  make  the  mere  possession  of  facts 
an  end.  Instead  of  a  means  of  higher  de- 
velopment. Although  we  do  not  assume 
it  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  manufacture 
brains  for  the  person  of  small  mental 
capacity,  we  think  it  is  his  duty  to  cultl- 
vate  what  the  pupil  does  possess,  and  this 
cannot  bo  accomplished  through  memory 
alone.  When  the  pupil  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  law  of  mathematics 
or  philosophy,  he  should  be  required  to 
torm  hypotheses  by  analogy,  and,  unaid- 
ed, to  prove  their  truth  or  falsity.  This 
will  cultivate  general  observation  and  a 
taste  for  intellectual  hard  work  not  attain- 
ed by  simply  memorizing  the  results  of 
another  study.  System  is  as  essential  to 
the  pupil  as  the  teacher ;  for  each  Item 
must  be  labeled  in  order  and  placed  with 
others  of  Its  species,  that  when  required 
the  reproductive  faculties  may  find  it  for 
representation.  Confine  the  scholar  to 
the  text-book  and  he  will  never  attempt 
to  prove  anything  for  himself.  A  variety 
of  standard  authors  on  the  same  subject 
should  be  given  him  for  examination  and 
reference,  and  his  own  ideas  solicited ; 
thus  teaching  him  self-reliance,  and  that 
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his  opinions  may  be  worth  something, 
though  they  do  not  exactly  coincide  with 
Swinton  on  Language,  or  Haven  on  Met- 
aphysics. 

Let  the  conscientious  teacher  pursue 
such  a  course  of  instruction,  and  the  re- 
sult ot  his  labors  will  be  everlasting.  His 
graduates  will  not  consist  of  mechanical 
repeaters,  but  of  profound  and  energetic 
thinkers. 


Purpose  in  Teaching. — There  must 
be  an  animating  purpose  in  teaching,  as 
in  every  pursuit.  Without  such  purpose 
the  business  is  a  lifeless,  almost  barren 
routine  of  tasks.  And  that  purpose  in 
its  full  breadth  comprehends  mind  in  all 
its  attainments,  its  energies  and  its  possi- 
bilities. Some  one  looking  at  Niagara, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  at  his  command, 
pronounces  it  "very  fine.  Another  in 
conversation  upon  authors,  declares  that 
*'  Shakspeare  is  quite  a  poet."  In  like 
manner  will  many  a  teacher  most  highly 
estimate  the  character  and  dignity  of  his 
calling.  And  the  strangely  small  and 
poor  results  wrought  in  many  school 
rooms  are  the  evidences  of  shallow  pur- 
poses, narrow  views  and  immature  fruits. 
Wo  need  not  look  for  a  reason.  To  the 
ordinary  teacher  the  child^s  mind  is  a 
commonplace  affair,  a  plaything,  or  a 
useful  machine.  You  cannot  make  it 
appear  a  thing  more  exalted  to  the  teach- 
er, because  the  horizon  of  his  own  men- 
tal culture  is  too  narrowly  bounded. 
"The  eye  sees  only  what  it  brings  the 
power  to  see."  And  the  field  of  vision 
of  such  an  one  is  not  only  limited,  but  is 
remarkable  for  the  lack  of  objects  that  go 
to  make  up  a  scene  that  stirs  enthusiasm. 
Catholic  School  Record. 


\iU^ 


At  a  recent  examination  of  one  of  the 
schools  in  Washington,  the  question  was 
put  to  a  class  of  small  boys:  "Why  is 
the  Connecticut  river  so  called?"  when  a 
bright  little  fellow  put  up  his  hand.  "Do 
you  know,  James  V"  "Yes  ma*am.  Be- 
cause it  connects  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  cuts  through  Massachu- 
setts," was  the  triumphant  reply. 

m  •  ^ 

Make  yourself  an  honest  man,  and 
then  you  may  be  sure  there  is  one  rascal 
less  in  the  world. — Carlyle. 
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Ah,  ye  sweot-faced  little  ones- 
Thank  God  for  yonr  love! 

Hearts  as  pure  as  flowers  of  earth. 
Or  shining  stars  above; 

Voices  like  the  caroling 
Of  the  wildwood  birds; 

Blessings  be  apon  you  now 
For  your  loving  words. 

Eyes  like  violets  opening 

Where  the  dews  lie  hid. 
Shading  sweetest  earnest  thought 

*Neath  each  drooping  lid, 
How  my  heart  leans  oat  to  you. 

And  my  lips  will  smile. 
Just  to  see  your  Joyousness, 

And  innocence  of  guile. 

Ye  are  blossoms  of  our  homes, 

Making  life  more  fair; 
Heavenly  Father  keep  these  flower* 

lu  thy  tender  care. 
May  they  brighter,  purer  grow. 

Shielded  by  thy  love; 
Then  at  last  transported  bo 

To  Eden  bowers  above. 
m  •  » 
THE  HEW  EGYPT  OF  KHEDITE  ISMAIL. 

PUBLIC  INTRUCTION. 

Having  spent  part  of  last  winter  in 
Egypt,  I  propose  giving  your  readers, 
from  time  to  time,  some  sketches  of  what 
I  saw  there,  and  some  idea  of  the  im- 
mense changes  wrought  on  place  and 
people  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  one 
man — the  Khedive  Ismail— since  I  left 
the  country  a  few  years  ago. 

These  changes  are  both  external  and 
internal,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  since  Czar  Peter,  no  ruler  has  ever 
wrought  so  wonderful  and  radical  a  rev- 
olution in  the  character,  habits,  and 
training  of  a  people,  or  in  the  march  of 
an  empire,  as  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  has 
already  initiated,  and  is  pressing  to  suc- 
cessful completion,  into  the  very  h^art  of 
Africa. 

Passing  by,  for  the  moment,  the  out- 
ward evidences  of  material  progress 
which  now  force  themselves  on  the  eye 
and  attention  of  the  latterday  tourist,  at 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  other  great  cen- 
tres of  population— as  well  as  the  vast 
acquisition  but  recently  made  in  Central 
Africa— the  abolition  of  the  internal  slave 
trade,  and  the  establishment  of  tlie  new 
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mixed  legal  tribunals  (each  one  of  which 
i«  a  revolution),  I  design  to  briefly  state 
some  facts  in  relation  to  the  educational 
progress  made  and  making  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind 
has  the  effort  been  made  to  educate  an  en- 
tire people  all  at  once— to  drag  them  up 
from  utter  ignorance  into  the  light  of 
culture  and  civilization  throi!igh  the  in- 
Btrumentality  of  absolute  power;  and  the 
success  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  at- 
tempt Under  Said  Pasha's  administra- 
tion, in  1863,  the  government  appropria- 
tions annually  for  all  educational  pur- 
poses (then  in  the  hands  of  the  imaums, 
or  priests)  amounted  to  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  In  1870  the  govern- 
ment appropriated  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  that  purpose,  with  large  aud 
liberal  donations  from  the  Khedive  and 
his  sons,  to  the  tune  of  many  thousands 
more,  to  the  private  schools,  native  and 
foreign,  Mussulman  and  Christian,  male 
and  female. 

In  Mehemet  All's  time  there  were  but 
six  thousand  boys  receiving  public  in- 
struction; and  this  such  as  the  native 
priests  were  capable  of  giving  them — 
which,  of  course,  was  very  little — they  as 
a  class,  being  ignorant  of  all  but  the  Eo- 
ran  and  a  little  ciphering.  The  schools 
of  the  missionaries,  established  under  his 
successors,  very  limited  in  means  and 
extent,  have  only  been  useful  to  a  few  of 
the  children  of  the  native  Christians— a 
handful  of  the  population. 

The  schools  now  established,  under  the 
supervision  of  European  instructoi*s,  such 
as  the  learned  and  skilled  Inspector  of 
Schools,  M.  Doa— a  Swiss— and  Mr.  Rog- 
ers,  late  British  consul  at  Cairo,  now 
School  Superintendent — and  one  of  the 
best  Arabic  scholars  among  the  foreign 
residents — are  intended  to  educate  the 
wholegrowiDg  male  community  of  Egypt. 
Separate  schools,  richly  endowed,  have 
been  established  for  the  education  of 
girls — a  startling  novelty — patronized  by 
the  royal  princess,  and  presided  over  by 
Miss  Whately,  the  niece  of  the  Archbish- 
op of  Dublin,  whose  zeal  is  only  surpass- 
ed by  her  ability. 


Already  tlie  male  pupils  in  these 
schools  are  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  in  the  cities  and  the  villages. 
As  the  whole  number  of  boys  in  Egypt 
proper  would  not  exceed  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  it  will  be  seen  how 
large  a  proportion  are  now  being  educat- 
ed — greater  in  fact  than  in  most  countries 
calling  themselves  civilized,  for  the  pro- 
portion  is  fourfold  greater  than  in  Rus- 
sia, and  greater  even  than  that  of  Italy. 

Education  in  Egypt  has  now  been  made 
compulsory,  as  it  is  in  Prussia,  and  even 
the  female  children  of  the  fellahs,  or  ru- 
ral laborers,  are  to  be  educated  and  fitted 
for  domestic  service,  so  as  to  replace  the 
present  negro  slaves — one  of  the  strongest 
blows  at  slavery  in  the  household  that 
could  be  aimed— proving  both  the  will 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Khedivo  in  this 
regard.  The  girls  are  said  to  make  rapid 
progress,  as  well  as  the  boys;  and  the 
next  generation  of  Egyptians  will  be 
very  different  from  the  present,  owing  to 
this  state  of  things. 

In  addition  to  these  common  schools, 
the  Khedive  has  also  instituted  special 
schools  of  instruction  for  the  ofilcers  of 
his  army,  in  which  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  and  the  higher  branches 
are  taught— as  well  as  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  rank  and  file,  numbering 
from  thirty  to  forty  thousand — all  of 
whom  are  picked  young  men — the  elder 
soldiers  having  been  discharged  and  re- 
turned  to  field  labor  in  their  native  villa- 
ges. Promotion,  both  of  officei-s  and  sol- 
diers, is  now  dependent  on  their  educa- 
tional progress,  and  even  leave  of  absence 
is  granted  only  to  those  able  to  apply  for 
it  in  writing — which,  I  believe,  is  the 
case  in  no  other  army  in  the  world— in 
most  of  which  ignorance  is  the  rule  and 
intelligence  the  exception — the  soldier 
regarded  as  a  machine,  not  a  man.  Eu- 
rope and  America,  iu  this  matter,  might 
well  take  a  lesson  from  Egypt — since  the 
horrors  of  war  might  be  greatly  lessened 
by  educating  and  humanizing  its  tools, 
as  the  Khedive  is  doing.  If  he  can  ele- 
vate the  dumb  drudges  of  the  fields  into 
intelligent  beings,  as  well  as  his  soldiers, 
even  England  may  have  cause  to  blush  at 
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the  cantrast  witU  her  rural  population, 
for  whom  no  such  humanizing  efforts  are 
being  made,  and  "who,  to-day,  are  scarce- 
ly more  intelligent  than  the  oxen  they 
drive,  as  their  fathers  were  before  them, 
and  their  sons  must  be ;  and  the  same  is 
the  case  in  most  of  the  Continental  states. 

As  another  proof  of  the  importance  he 
Attaches  to  this  matter,  the  Khedive  has 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  his  son-in-law,  Joussoum  Pa- 
sha, son  of  the  late  viceroy,  with  able 
European  subordinates.  The  Arabs  are 
naturally  quick-witted  and  fond  of  study, 
and  the  progress  made  by  the  children  is 
^exceedingly  rapid.  In  this  they  differ 
from  the  negro  or  wooly-headed  race, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  as  domestic 
servants.  Although  there  are  black  regi. 
mcnts  in  the  army,  a  black  officer  of  high 
.grade  is  an  exception. 

The  fellah  is  copper-colored,  as  dark 
as,  or  darker  than,  the  American  Indian, 
and  with  with  the  same  sparse  beard  and 
straight  hair,  the  latter  of  which  he 
shaves,  the  former  he  lets  alone,  revers- 
ing Western  precedents. 

At  the  Citadel  at  Cairo,  which  is  now 
really  a  high  school  for  the  instruction 
of  officers,  and  central  point  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information,  I  saw  native 
young  men  busily  employed  at  type-set- 
ting, proof-correcting,  book-publishing, 
lithographing,  and  map-making,  and 
showing  wonderful  skill  and  aptitude  at 
their  work.  They  now  issue  a  monthly 
jnagazine  of  science  and  literature, 
printed  in  the  Arabic  characters ;  and  the 
number  which  I  have  contains  diagrams 
of  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  much  read- 
ing  matter.  I  hare  aho  some  volumes 
4)f  manuals  of  tactics,  very  prettily  illus- 
trated, all  the  work  of  which  was  done 
by  native  Egyptians. 

The  American  officers,  at  the  head  of 
whom  are  Generals  Loring  and  Btone 
(old  and  distinguished  United  States  Ar- 
my officers,  both  of  whom  rank  as  pa- 
shas), have  initiated  and  are  successfully 
carrying  out  these  educational  improve- 
ments under  the  intelligent  administra- 
tion of  the  Khedive's  second  son,  Hus- 
sein, who  is  Minister  of  War— his  eldest, 


Prince  Tewflk,  acting  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  filling  that  post  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all.  The  Khedive's  idea 
In  educating  the  children  of  the  lower 
classes— hitherto  sunk  in  the  depths  of 
utter  ignorance — is  to  furnish  a  class  fit 
to  undertake  those  duties  now  confided  to 
slaves,  and  elevate  both  employer  and 
servant  in  the  social  scale,  and  in  civil- 
ized  habits.  The  twin  sisters,  polygamy 
and  slaveiy,  he  believes  can  thus  be  made 
to  disappear,  and  the  great  work  of  ex- 
tirpating tlie  slave  trade  of  the  Nile  Ba- 
sin, which  he  has  successfully  accom- 
plished thus  far  by  the  expedition  of  Ba- 
ker and  Gordon,  is  to  be  supplemented  in 
Egypt  itself— a  grand  idea,  and  one  in  a 
fair  way  of  accomplishment,  though,  of 
cburse,  it  will  take  several  years  to  carry 
it  out  thoroughly  in  a  country  and  with 
a  people  so  wedded  to  old  ideas  and  cus- 
toms. 

He  has  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  liabir 
of  plural  wives  in  his  own  household, 
by  insisting  that  all  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters shall  be  the  husbands  and  wives  of 
but  one  spouse  each,  a  most  significant 
indication  of  his  purpose  and  sentiments 
in  this  regard.  All  these  Eons  and  daugh- 
ters, too,  he  has  caused  to  be  careflilly  ed- 
ucated  in  foreign  languages,  literature 
and  acquirements,  and  they  are  habitual 
attendants  at  the  opera  and  theatre  he  has 
caused  to  be  established  at  Cairo  daring 
the  winter  season — than  which  better  per- 
formances cannot  be  found  at  Paris  or 
London.  The  ladies,  it  is  true,  are  but 
partially  visible,  the  harem-boxes — six  in 
number — being  veiled  with  muslin  cur- 
tains, through  which  flashing  eyes  and 
outlines  of  faces  are  alone  visible  to  the 
other  spectators.  But  this  semi-publicitx 
is  but  a  stride  toward  the  abolition  of  the 
seclusion  of  women,  which  seems  so  in- 
grained in  Eastern  habitudes  and  senti- 
ments. 

When  the  door  of  the  cage  is  left  half- 
opened,  the  caged  birds  will  be  very  apt 
to  find  a  way  out  of  their  captivity  soon- 
er or  later. 

The  heir-apparent,  Prince  Tewfik,  hS5 
ably  seconded  his  father's  efforts  in  this 
matter  of  education.    Being  a  large  Isnd- 
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cd  proprietor,  he  owns  numerous  villages 
attached  to  his  farms  and  has  founded  a 
school  in  each  one.  At  all  of  these  in- 
struction is  free.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
his  palace  at  Koubeh  he  has  just  finished 
a  large  school  house  for  boys— the  chil- 
dren of  the  fellaha— and  the  day  tlie 
school  opened  thirty  six  boys  attended, 
every  subsequent  day  adding  to  tbeir 
number.  Every  evening  he  himself  in- 
spected their  progress  for  the  first  week. 
With  admirable  judgment,  the  furniture 
of  these  schools  intended  for  peasant 
children  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  though 
cleanliness  is  strenuously  enforced.  All 
the  solid  branches  of  primary  instruc- 
tion are  taught  by  competent  teachers; 
and,  in  addition  to  gardens  attached  to 
the  school  building,  the  Prince  has  given 
eight/ee^A/i^  (acres)  of  land  to  be  used 
for  teaching  the  pupils  the  modern  im- 
provements in  agriculture.  All  this  shows 
how  zealously  the  son  is  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father.  The  difficulties 
that  environ  the  gigantic  task  of  educat- 
ing an  entire  people,  plunged  in  the 
depths  of  ignorance  and  semi-barbarism, 
are  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  character 
and  moral  and  religious  training  of  the 
^SyP^^^^  native  population.  Opposed 
by  the  passive  resistance,  the  fiU  inertice 
of  an  obstinate  and  bigoted  people,  with 
whom  custom  and  old  prejudices  have  all 
the  force  of  laws,  and  the  idleness  engen- 
dered  by  an  enervating  climate,  the  Khe- 
dive Ismail  is  resolutely  pushing  on,  and 
fast  freeing  the  growing  generation  of 
his  people  from  the  yoke  of  ignorance, 
apathy  and  fanaticism — the  three  gods  of 
their  old  idolatry.  He  is  compelling 
them  to  their  good,  and  using  absolute 
power  for  the  most  beneficent  purposes 
to  which  that  perilous  privilege  was  ever 
applied.  For  he  has  had  to  create  not 
only  an  empire,  but  to  revive  an  appar- 
ently effete  and  exhausted  people,  gener- 
ally supposed  not  only  to  be  obstinately 
opposed  to  prepress  and  enlightenment, 
but  also  to  be  incapable  of  receiving 
them. 

If  the  East  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
West,  and  hugged  its  old  idols  closer  to 

its  bosom  because  of  the  efforts  made  to 
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alienate  her  from  them,  on  tiie  other  hand 
the  West  has  done  less  than  justice  to  the 
capacity  and  actual  intelligence  of  her 
elder  sister,  from  whose  old  stores  so 
much  of  modern  knowledge  has  been 
drawn. 

The  experiment  of  renewing  intellect- 
ual culture  in  the  East  has  now  been  ini- 
tiated in  the  old  fields  of  Egypt,  and 
Christendom  cannot  but  watch  with  hope 
the  spread  of  light  into  those  dark  places. 
At  the  coming  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia— for  which  the  Khedive  is 
making  ample  preparation — Egypt  will 
be  represented,  and  it  will  probably  sur- 
prise most  Americans  to  see  what  her  ex- 
hibition will  be.  Not  only  our  agricul- 
turalists, but  our  manufacturers  and 
draughtsmen,  will  have  to  look  to  their 
laurels,  in  the  competition  which  she  can 
now  offer  in  these  varied  fields ;  and  her 
portion  of  that  great  international  show, 
ground  will  certainly  prove  not  the  least 
interesting. 

Some  recent  "sentimental  travelers" 
from  America  and  elsewhere,  have  been 
shedding  hysterical  tears  (in  ink)  over  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  march  of  im- 
provement at  Cairo,  in  the  demolition  of 
the  "  picturesque  "  but  exceedingly  dirty 
and  dangerous  mud  houses,  and  erection 
of  stone  buildings  in  their  place.  The 
same  class  of  people  howled  loudly  over 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  demolition  and 
reconstruction  of  old  Paris,  and  with  the 
same  effect.  Fine  phrases  are  harmless, 
if  inexpensive. 

" The  poet's  eye 

In  a  fine  frenzy  rolling," 

never  yet  condescended  to  dwell  on  the 
practical  or  the  uselul;  but  the  present 
generation  prefer  looking  at  the  inside 
rather  than  the  outside  of  things,  and  the 
tourist  had  better  leave  his  "singing- 
robes'*  at  home  and  come  down  to  com 
mon  sense,  when  professing  to  give  a  de 
scription  of  one  of  the  greatest  national 
movements  of  this  generation. 

Surely  the  sympathy  and  moral  sup- 
port of  all  educated  Americans  ought  to 
go  with  the  great  Eastern  reformer,  who 
has  borrowed  so  much  from  American 
example,  and  is  modeling  his  country  as 
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closely  after  theirs  as  the  difference  of 
place,  people  and  situation  will  permit, 
even  if,  in  the  attainment  of  these  ends, 
he  must  remove  much  rubbish,  material 
and  sentimental. 

But  the  man  and  his  works  will  sur- 
vive, when  the  caviling  critics— like  the 
grasshopper  filling  the  fields  with  its 
clamor — are  unheard  and  forgotten.  The 
poet  lives  in  the  past— the  statesman  in 
the  present  and  future. — Edwin  De  Le- 
on, ill  Appleton'8  JourruU. 


I         THE  HEALTH  OF  PUPILS. 

BY  A.  O.  WRIGHT. 

[Read  at  the  Convention  of  Institute  Condnctors.] 
The  teacher  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
parent  during  the  time  that  children  are 
under  his  care.  His  first  duty  is  to  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  his  second  to  their 
morals,  and  his  third  to  their  health.  In 
case  of  a  teacher  of  a  boarding  school, 
who  has  charge  of  his  pupils  constantly, 
this  order  is  exactly  reversed,  and  it  is 
his  first  duty  to  care  for  the  health  of  his 
pupils,  next  for  their  morals,  and  last  for 
their  studies!  But  a  teacher  in  our  com- 
mon schools  has  no  such  responsibility. 
The  care  of  the  health  and  morals  be- 
longs chiefly  to  the  parents.  If  children 
come  to  school  scrofulous,  dyspeptic,  con- 
sumptive, the  teacher  cannot  help  it, 
though  he  may  mourn  over  it.  The 
teacher  in  a  public  school  cannot  revolu- 
tionize the  diet  and  dress  and  habits  of 
pupils— the  things  which  chiefly  make 
good  or  ill  health.  But  there  are  some 
things  which  affect  the  health  of  pupils 
which  teachers  can  control,  and  wliich, 
therefore,  they  should  control. 

But  first  let  us  correct  a  very  prevalent 
delusion.  If  we  should  ask  the  first  hun- 
dred  persons  we  meet  what  is  the  chief 
danger  to  the  health  of  children  going  to 
school,  probably  sixty  or  eighty  of  them 
would  answer  that  the  great  danger  is  in 
8t tidying  too  mucJi,  Many  a  fond  mother 
amid  her  joy  over  the  progress  of  a  fa- 
vorite child,  trembles  lest  her  darling 
should  kill  himself  with  study.  But  ev- 
ery  close  observer  knows  that  this  is  a 
delusion.     Students  do  sometimes  hurt 


themselves  by  improper  diet,  by  lack  of 
exercise,  by  setting  up  nights  to  dance 
or  read  novels,  or  by  vices  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  effects  of  these  are  often 
wrongfully  charged  to  the  account  of 
hard  study.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  the  great  hot-house  school 
system  of  cities,  where  possibly  some 
plants  may  be  injured  by  too  rapid  forc- 
ing, there  certainly  is  no  serious  danger 
of  injuring  children  in  our  country 
schools  with  too  much  study.  The  reci- 
tations are  too  long,  and  the  rivalry  of 
pupils  too  feeble.  We  may  therefore  dis- 
miss this  idea  that  children  are  likely  to 
be  injured  by  too  much  study,  as  too  re- 
mote  a  danger  to  be  worth  considering. 
The  healthy  love  of  play,  and  the  inhe- 
rent laziness  of  all  human  beings,  old  as 
well  as  young,  will  be  protection  enough 
against  this  danger,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred. 

But  there  are  other  perils  to  health  in 
the  school  room,  not  so  well  appreciated, 
perhaps,  by  parents,  but  far  more  real. 
There  is,  first,  the  danger  from  foul  air. 
Most  people  who  have  not  studied  natu- 
ral science  seem  to  think  that  foul  air  is 
the  same  as  warm  air,  and  that  cold  air 
can  never  be  impure.  They  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  reason  for  opening  a  win- 
dow, except  that  the  room  is  too  warm. 
But  teachers  may  be  supposed  to  know 
that  the  life-giving  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
constantly  exchanged  by  the  lungs  for 
the  life-destroying  carbonic  acid  gas;  and 
that  a  close  school-room  full  of  pupils, 
no  matter  how  cold  it  is,  will  soon  be 
poisoned  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
thrown  off  from  the  lungs  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  Did  you  ever  notice  after  the 
school-room  had  been  closed,  and  school 
had  been  in  session  an  hour  or  so,  that 
you  began  to  feel  stupid  and  nervous? 
That  queer,  but  common  combination  of 
feeling  is  caused  by  the  foul  air,  and  yonr 
pupils  feel  it  Just  as  much  as  you  do.  iXo 
wonder  you  find  it  hard  work  to  keep  or- 
der or  to  grind  away  on  the  lessons.  The 
remedy  is  to  let  in  fresh  air. 

But  there  is  a  danger  in  cold  air,  which 
is  well  understood  by  people  in  general. 
A  draft  of  cold  air  on  a  feeble  person,  or 
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on  one  who  is  heated  by  fire  or  exercise, 
or  on  a  bare  head,  is  sure  to  bring  on  a 
cold.  This  is  the  reason  people  are  afraid 
of  ventilation,  for  fear  of  draughts  of 
cold  air.  And  their  fear  is  a  reasonable 
one,  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  ridiculed, 
as  it  often  is,  by  the  advocates  of  ventila- 
tion. Ventilation  ought  to  be  secured; 
but  it  ought  to  be  secured  in  such  ways 
as  to  avoid  the  danger  from  draughts  as 
much  as  possible.  The  simplest  plan  of 
ventilation  in  most  school  houses,  is  to 
lower  the  upper  sash  of  each  window  on 
the  windward  side  a  little,  and  to  raise 
the  sash  of  each  window  on  the  leeward 
side  about  twice  as  much.  By  this  means 
a  very  tolerable  ventilation  can  be  secured 
without  danger  from  draughts. 

Next  to  ventilation  stands  the  need  of 
proper  temperature.  As  the  stoves  in  our 
school  houses  are  made  and  set,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  secure  this.  The  law 
of  health  is  to  have  uniform  temperature, 
or  if  there  is  any  difference  that  the  head 
should  be  cool  and  the  feet  warm.  The 
old-fashioned  fire-place  did  warm  feet 
and  bodies  as  well  as  heads,  and  that  by 
a  better  sort  of  heat  than  that  which 
comes  from  a  close  stove.  Stoves  are 
necessarily  set  up  from  the  floor  several 
inches;  and  in  school  house  architecture, 
for  some  inscrutible  reason,  stoves  are 
generally  set  up  on  bricks  or  blocks  sev- 
eral inches  higlicr,  so  that  the  warm  part 
of  the  stove  is  about  on  a  level  with  the 
pupils  knees;  and  as  the  tendency  of  hot 
air  is  always  to  rise,  our  heating  appara- 
tus is  a  most  ingenious  contrivance  for 
keeping  the  children's  feet  cold  and  their 
heads  hot.  In  rainy  or  sloppy  weather, 
many  of  them,  girls  especially  come  with 
wet  feet,  which  greatly  aggravates  the 
evil.  Go  into  an  ordinary  school  room 
on  a  wet  or  thawy  day.  or  even  on  a  cold 
day,  and  you  will  hear  a  constant  cough- 
ing. This  is  distressing  to  a  nervous 
teacher,  because  it  is  noise.  It  should  be 
distressing  to  her,  because  it  is  the  symp- 
toms of  catarrh  and  influenza,  perhaps  of 
pneumonia  and  consumption.  What  can 
the  teacher  do  to  remedy  this?  Per- 
haps she  can  persuade  the  board  to  let 
the  stove  down  as  near  the  level  of  the 


floor  as  possible.  At  any  rale  she  caA 
arrange  seats  around  the  stove  and  let  the 
children  warm  and  dry  their  feet,  at  the 
risk  of  a  little  extra  noise.  A  very  little 
care  and  tact  will  overcome  all  the  dlsor* 
der  arising  from  this  cause,  and  then  the 
school  room  will  be  rid  of  that  disagree^ 
able  coughing;  and  perhaps  several  pu' 
pils  will  be  saved  from  severe  sickness. 

The  health  of  pupils  eyes  needs  attefl- 
tion.  They  need  clear  light,  but  not  a 
glare  of  sunlight.  Injury  to  the  eyes 
comes  hardly  ever  from  too  much  read- 
ing, but  from  straining  the  eyes  with  too 
little  light,  or  in  a  glare  of  sunlight  or 
lamp-light.  At  least  one  in  ten  of  thc 
pupils  in  onr  common  schools  become 
near-sighted  or  weak-eyed  from  lack  of 
proper  care  of  his  eyes  in  the  school 
room.  The  teacher  should  never  allow 
a  glare  of  sunlight  on  any  pupil's  desk. 
Curtains  should  be  let  down,  or  the  scat 
of  the  pupil  temporarily  changed.  So 
also  if  any  part  of  the  school  room  be- 
comes so  dark  as  to  strain  the  eyes  of  pu- 
pils,  they  should  be  allowed  to  move  near- 
er the  windows.  It  is  unhealthy  for  lit- 
tle children  to  sit  still  a  great  while  at  a 
time.  The  restlessness  ol  little  ones  in 
school  after  an  hour  or  less  is  nature's 
call  for  a  recess.  Send  them  out  to  play. 
You  will  prevent  disorder  thereby,  and 
have  better  lessons  from  the  little  ones. 
Or,  if  the  parents  foolishly  object  to  these 
recesses,  or  if  it  is  bad  weather,  you  can 
do  almost  as  well  by  some  general  exer- 
cise— singing  is  the  best — and  of  music 
the  **  exercise  songs  "  are  the  best  of  all 
for  the  little  ones.  But  an  ingenious 
teacher  can  easily  invent  general  exer- 
cises.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  varie- 
ty, vivacity  and  change  of  pasture.  Five 
minutes  spent  in  this  way,  when  the 
school  has  grown  restive,  is  far  better 
than  five  minutes  of  scolding  and  pun- 
ishing for  disorder,  after  it  breaks  out. 
And  the  health  of  pupils,  and  especially 
of  the  younger  ones,  is  greatly  promoted 
by  giving  them  a  frequent  change  of  pos- 
ture, either  by  recess  or  by  general  exer- 
cises. 

Lastly,  the  health  of  pupils  is  promo- 
ted by  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
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teacher.  "A  merry  heart  doeth  good 
like  a  medicine.''  And  it  is  the  duty  of 
teachers  to  oil  the  dry  machinery  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  with  cheerful- 
ness and  kindness.  To  do  this  the  teach- 
er himself  must  be  healthy  in  body  and 
mind.  If  the  teacher  constantly  sets  up 
nights  to  read  novels  or  to  go  to  dances, 
or  is  dyspeptic  with  eating  fried  pork 
and  mince  pies,  or  is  so  Pharisaic  as  to 
believe  that  laughter  is  a  sin,  or  is  so 
narrow  a  character  as  to  be  afraid  to 
laugh  or  play  for  fear  of  losing  his  dig- 
nity, or  is  of  a  sour  and  morose  disposi- 
tion, then  the  school  will  be  a  prison, 
books  will  be  hated,  the  teacher  will  be 
"  that  cross  old  thing,''  and  much  study 
will  be  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  Most 
children  in  such  a  case  will  be  truants  or 
idlers.  But  a  few  will  wear  themselves 
sick  in  the  painful  effort  to  do  as  a  task 
what  ought  to  be  a  joyous  duty. 

Teachers  ought  to  be  healthful  them- 
selves in  body  and  mind,  and  ought  to 
study  the  laws  of  health  for  themselves 
and  their  pupils.  So  far  as  the  school- 
room is  concerned  the  laws  are  few  and 
simple.    In  brief,  they  are  these : 

1.  Supply  the  room  with  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  but  in  such  away  as  not  to  make  any 
one  set  in  a  draught. 
'  2.  Keep  the  room  comfortably  warm, 
and  the  pupils'  feet  warm  and  dry. 

3.  Keep  their  eyes  out  of  the  glare  of 
the  sun  and  the  gloom  of  a  poorly  light- 
ed  room. 

4.  Give  the  little  ones  frequent  recesses, 
or  frequent  changes  of  work  and  of 
posture. 

5.  Be  healthy  and  happy  yourself,  so 
that  you  can  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
school  instead  of  depressing  it. 

[In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Lunn  suggest- 
ed that  the  teachers  should  attend  to  the 
sports  of  the  pupils,  to  prevent  undue  vi- 
olence, or  sitting  on  the  damp  ground, 
or  drinking  when  heated,  or  going  out  in 
the  rain.  And  Mr.  Earthman  suggested 
that  the  teacher  should  require  a  proper 
position  in  writing  and  in  studying,  to 
avoid  the  tendency  to  near-sightedness; 
that  girls  should  not  be  required  to  go 


higher  than  the  second  story,  and  that 
the  yearly  examination  for  promotion 
should  be  put  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
term  for  the  health  of  pupils,  as  well  as 

for  other  good  reasons.] 

^  ■ » — _ 

A  Uiy  in  the  ElBd«rsmrt»  •r  FnvleU  UoM,  at 
J  Nsiihva,  5.  H. 

It  was  my  lot  a  week  or  two  ago  to  pass 
a  day  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  and  while  there  I  improred  the 
time  by  visiting  a  real  Prcebel  Kinder- 
garten, a  thing  which  I  had  long  desired 
to  do. 

The  foremost  educators  of  the  countrj- 
have  given  their  sanction  to  Froebers 
method  for  the  education  of  very  little 
children ;  and  although  the  Kindergarten 
is  well  known  by  name,  it  is  still  qnife 
seldom  that  one  has  the  opportunity  in 
this  country  to  see  the  ideas  of  the  great 
German  educational  reformer  exempli- 
fied by  a  well  trained  and  thoroughly 
competent  Kindergartener.  Many  schools 
have  adopted  the  name  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  system,  and  their  teach- 
ers, who  have  neither  natural  capacity, 
acquired  culture,  or  proper  training,  are 
liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
bring  into  disrepute  the  name  which 
Frcebel  chose,  as  most  expressive  of  his 
idea— Child's  Garden— a  garden  where 
little  children  are  the  plants  to  be  trained 
and  nourished  under  the  care  of  a  faith- 
ful gardener. 

We  found  Miss  Held  in  a  spacious 
room,  sunny  and  cheerful,  the  floor  neat- 
ly carpeted,  the  walls  adorned  with  plants 
and  vines  and  pleasant  pictures  of  happy 
children,  and  located  in  the  central  por- 
tion  of  the  city.  She  was  surrounded  by 
eighteen  or  twenty  little  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  seven,  sitting  at 
low  tables,  the  tops  of  which  are  marked 
off  into  square  inches.  In  their  midst 
sat  Miss  Held,  thoroughly  mistress  of  the 
situation,  and  the  impersonation  of  good 
sense  and  good  humor  combined.  Kind, 
helpful,  earnest,  patient,  and  devoted  to 
her  work,  she  quickly  wins  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  children,  even  the  most 
shy,  and  they  all  seemed  to  know  that  in 
her  they  had  a  very  dear  friend. 
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When  we  entered,  the  children  were 
each  engaged  in  forming  a  pretty  star- 
shaped  figure  upon  tlie  tables  in  front  of 
them,  with  colored  plane  tables  cut  into 
squares  and  variously  shaped  triangles. 
In  this  work  they  were  guided  by  Miss 
Held,  who  told  them  where  to  place  each 
piece.  Each  produced  the  same  figure, 
differing  in  color.  Each  was  then  told 
to  produce  such  a  figure  as  they  might 
choose,  using  all  the  pieces,  and  the  re- 
sult was  truly  wonderful  in  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  different  combinations. 
This  is  the  method  with  all  the  occupa- 
tions; first,  the  little  ones  are  led,  then 
they  are  allowed  to  go  alone.  Then  came 
some  very  simple  and  easy  exercises  in 
drawing  upon  slates,  marked  off  in 
squares  like  the  blackboard,  from  which 
they  copied  their  work.  Then  each  made 
such  picture  as  pleased  them  best.  In  all 
their  work,  they  had  the  sympathy  and 
encouragement  of  Hiss  Held,  praising 
when  it  was  done  well,  and  helping  on 
those  who  needed  assistance. 

After  this  occupation  was  concluded, 
folding  doors  were  opened  into  a  room 
still  larger,  also  sunny  and  bright,  and 
the  children  marched  in  to  the  music  of 
pretty  song,  in  which  all  Joined.  There 
for  half  an  hour  a  series  of  games  were 
played,  uniting  singing,  simple  gymnas- 
tics, and  sport,  to  the  intense  delight  of 
the  participants,  and  the  by  no  means 
slight  enjoyment  of  the  lookers-on.  These 
games  all  have  a  meaning  and  an  object, 
and  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  har- 
monious and  healthy  growth  of  the  child's 
mental,  moral  and  physical  nature. 

After  a  short  lunch  the  occupations 
were  resumed.  When  tliey  first  gathered 
around  the  tables,  it  seemed  not  unlike 
the  assembling  together  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  at  a  tea  party,  the  con  versa- 
tion  was  so  brisk  and  sociable,  but  in 
three  or  four  minutes  each  child  was  in- 
tently engaged  sewing  in  nnd  out  with 
colored  worsteds.  It  was  not  like  a 
school,  there  was  no  repression,  no  en- 
forced silence,  no  fears  of  the  raw  hide 
or  the  teacher*s  frown,  no  books,  no  pun- 
ishments; it  was  rather  like  a  cheerful 
workshop,  where  each  was  absorbed  in 


his  work,  not  as  a  disagreeable  task,  but 
rather  as  a  delightful  occupation.  Strict 
silence  was  by  no  means  enjoined,  and  if 
after  a  few  minutes  of  employment  a  hap- 
py thought  occurred  to  any  little  worker, 
he  was  encouraged  to  speak  it  out,  and 
when  any  one  was  pleased  he  was  allow- 
ed to  laugh.  While  the  rest  were  at  work, 
it  occurred  to  one  bright-eyed  little  fel- 
low that  he  would  like  to  recite  a  verse ; 
leave  was  granted,  and  we  undoubtedly 
got  the  benefit  of  his  last  exercise  at  the 
Sunday  school.  A  little  girl  followed 
with  a  verse  that  was  evidently  original, 
and  none  the  less  interesting  fur  that; 
and  then  one  volunteered  a  song.  The 
charming  innocence  and  unconscious 
simplicity  displayed  in  their  little  inter- 
ludes, were  fascinating.  There  was  ap- 
parently  no  thought  of  showing  off,  noth- 
ing got  up  beforehand  for  the  occasion, 
but  they  were  spontaneous  outbursts  of 
their  happy,  childish  natures,  mingled 
with  an  evident  desire  to  do  something 
that  should  meet  with  the  approval  of 
their  friend.  Miss  Held.  Still  tlie  work 
went  on,  and  the  beginning  of  very  pret- 
ty designs  was  wrought  out  The  chil- 
dren seemed  happy  but  not  boisterous, 
attentive  to  their  play-work,  but  not  stun- 
ned into  stupid  apathy.  It  was  order, 
and  such  order  as  seemed  the  outgrowth 
of  the  individual  will  of  each  child.  And 
yet  they  had  only  been  together  two  or 
three  months  at  the  longest,  and  most  of 
them  a  much  less  time.  How  such  order 
could  be  brought  out  of  the  chaos  that 
must  have  existed  the  first  day,  is  a  mys- 
tery which  one  could  hope  to  solve  onl}' 
after  frequent  and  prolonged  visits. 

The  occupations  are  varied  every  day, 
and  we  only  regret  that  our  stay  was  too 
short  to  permit  us  to  see  the  *'  Building,'' 
"Weaving,"  "Peas  Work,"  "Modeling 
in  Clay,"  and  other  works  which  they  do. 

We  visited  the  garden,  where  each  lit- 
tle one  had  his  separate  bed  in  which  he 
could  hoe  and  dig  and  watch  the  growth 
of  his  products  to  his  lieart*s  content. 
The  spot  was  embowered  in  vines  and 
several  varieties  of  fiowers,  yet  remained 
unharmed  by  the  early  frosts.  One  little 
fellow  raised  quite  a  supply  of  squashes 
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and  beets,  and  still  another  had  obtained 
a  wonderful  growth  of  tomatoes.  A  real 
garden  is  considered  quite  essential  to 
this  system  of  education,  and  no  Kinder- 
garten is  consiflercd  complete  without 
one. 

FrcDbel  thought  education  should  begin 
at  the  first  moment  of  conscious  intelli- 
gence in  the  mother's  arms;  he  establish- 
ed schools  for  the  training  of  nurses,  and 
invented  the  Kindergarten  as  a  bridge 
between  the  nursery  and  the  school.  It 
is  not  intended  to  supplant  the  primary 
school,  but  rather  to  prepare  the  child 
for  it,  and  it  is  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  most  competent  instructors,  that 
those  who  have  had  the  longest  training 
in  the  Kindergarten,  make  the  most  rap- 
id and  satisfactory  progress  in  the  school. 

This  Kindergarten,  the  first  established 
in  New  Hampshire,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
active  exertions  of  Henry  B.  Atherton, 
Esq.,  who  has  interested  the  people  in  the 
matter,  collected  the  pupils,  and  assumed 
the  entire  pecuniary  responsibility  of  its 
management.  This  he  has  done,  in  the 
first  instance  that  his  own  children  might 
have  the  advantage  of  such  instruction, 
and  again,  from  his  study  of  Froebers 
educational  ideas,  becoming  convinced 
that  this  is  the  only  rational  plan  of  pri- 
mary education,  he  thinks  the  surest  and 
speediest  way  to  secure  its  general 'adop- 
tion is  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness  and 
necessity  by  the  actual  working  of  a  well 
conducted  Kindergarten.  The  practical 
illustration  of  the  "  new  education  ''  thus 
aflbrded,  is  better  than  volumes  of  mere 
theoretical  discussion.  He  has  been  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  in  securing  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Fraulein  Anna  Held,  who  is  an 
accomplished  Kindergartener.  A  native 
of  Berlin,  she  graduated  at  the  best  young 
ladies'  school  in  that  city,  and  having  be- 
come interested  in  Froebel's  method  of 
education,  she  went  through  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  seminary  for  nurses, 
established  at  Berlin  upon  Fra?bel's  plan, 
by  Lina  Morgenstern.  Subsequently  she 
attended  the  Kindergarten  Normal 
School  in  the  same  city,  where  she  passed 
the  examination  and  received  her  diplo- 
ma after  a  year's  course  of  study.    Miss 


Held  has  traveled  extensively  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent,  and  speaks 
with  ease  both  Italian  and  French,  as 
well  as  English.  She  is  earnestly  devoted 
to  her  profession  and  heartily  fond  of  lit- 
tle children.  Being  an  accomplished 
musician,  she  is  able  to  give  valuable  in- 
struction in  music  to  the  little  ones.  We 
noticed  that  they  sang  several  simple 
German  songs  with  as  much  readiness 
and  apparent  enjoyment  as  they  did  those 
in  their  mother  tongue. 

The  Kindergarten  develops  a  capacity 
for  quick  and  clear  perception  of  form, 
size,  color  and  sound;  it  trains  all  the 
senses,  gives  skill  to  the  fingers,  health 
to  the  body,  cheerfulness  to  the  mind, 
trains  the  moral  faculties,  and  is  a  prima- 
ry school  for  design,  where  the  artistic 
tendencies  of  the  child  are  cherished  and 
cultivated,  so  as  materially  to  increase 
the  means  for  his  future  usefulness  and 
happiness.  None  of  his  faculties  are  al- 
lowed to  die  out  through  disuse. 

I  believe  this  day's  visit  to  a  Kinder- 
garten in  the  heart  of  New  England,  has 
given  me  a  clue  to  the  secret  of  the  pro- 
gress and  power  of  that  good  European 
nation,  which  by  the  skillful  training 
and  thorough  education  of  its  soldiers, 
its  men  and  its  mothers,  has  been  enabled 
to  set  a  watch  upon  the  Rhine,  to  foil  the 
power  of  ignorance,  and  to  take  a  fore- 
most stand  among  the  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom.—G.  L.  A.,  in  tlie  Black  River  (Vt.) 

Oazette. 

— - —      ^  ■  ^ — 

A  Scotch  student,  supposed  to  be  defi- 
cient in  judgment,  was  asked  by  a  pro- 
fessor, in  the  course  of  his  examination, 
how  he  would  discover  a  fool  ?  "  By  the 
questions  he  would  ask,'*  was  the  prompt 
and  highly  suggestive  reply. 

Bad  luck  is  simply  a  man  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  looking  on  to  sec  how  it  will 
come  out.  Good  luck  is  a  man  of  pluck, 
with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  working 
to  make  it  come  out  right. 

In  order  to  improve  the  mind,  we  ouj^ht 
less  to  learn  than  to  contemplate. — Ikjr 
caries 

A  (vooD  book  is  the  best  of  friends — the 
same  to-day  and  forever. 

AVk  lire  as  liable  to  be  corrected  by 
books  as  by  companions. — FtehUnff. 


Official  Department, 
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The  Atlantic  Gaining  on  Us.— It 
has  been  proved  that  the  whole  Pacific 
coast,  especially  California  with  all  its 
mountains,  is  perpetually  rising,  and  that 
at  a  comparatiyely  rapid  rate.  The  land 
containing  in  its  bosom  our  great  Ameri- 
can lakes  is  slowly  sinking,  while  South- 
ern Indiana,  Kentucky  and  the  surround- 
ing states  are  rising.  Geological  invest- 
igations prove  that  our  great  lakes,  ex- 
cept Ontario,  had  formerly  a  southern 
outlet;  until,  by  gradual  northern  depres- 
sions and  southern  upheavals,  a  northern 
outlet  was  formed  from  Lake  Eric  into 
Ontario,  about  40,000  years  ago.  This 
■outlet,  the  Niagara  River,  is  still  wearing 
away  its  Channel.  The  division  line  of 
the  watershed  south  of  the  lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  has  since  been  steadily 
traveling  southward;  and  when  Chicago 
recently  turned  the  water  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan through  the  Chicago  River  into  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  old  state  of  af- 
fairs was  artificially  re-established. 

New  Jersey  is  sinking,  with  New  York 
City  and  Long  Island,  at  the  established 
rate  of  about  16  inches  per  century.  The 
coast  of  Texas  is  ascending  at  a  compar- 
atively rapid  rate,  some  observers  stating 
that  it  is  as  much  as  40  or  50  feet  in  the 
last  half  century. 

Combining  these  observations  with  the 
results  of  the  recent  deep  soundings  of 
the  United  States  steamer  Tuscarora  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  find  that  the  bed  is 
evidently  a  sunken  continent,  abounding 
in  volcanic  mountains  some  12,000  feet 
high,  many  of  them  not  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  others  which 
do  so,  forming  the  numberless  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  The  study  of  the  coral  rocks 
proves  this  sinking  has  been  taking  place 
during  several  centuries,  and  observa- 
tions of  the  coast  will  undoubtedly  reveal 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  ceased.— ^SrtV/ifi/Ic 
ArMHcan. 


There  is  nothing  so  unreasonable  as 
infancy,  except  the  matured  stages  of 
life. — Jean  Ingeloic. 

Education,  in  its  deeper  sense,  is  not 
tlie  equalizer  but  the  discerner  of  men. — 
linnkin. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 

Prepared  by  tho  AMUtant  Saperlntoodeat. 
DISTRICTS— DISTRICT  MEETINGS. 

Q.  Has  a  district  a  legal  existence  if 
no  record  can  be  found  of  the  call  for  the 
first  meeting,  or  of  the  proceedings  there- 
of? I  find  merely  a  record  of  the  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

A.  The  order  for  the  formation  of  the 
district  and  the  record  of  the  first  ^elec- 
tion would  raise  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  the  first  meeting  was  duly  call- 
ed and  held.  In  the  absence  of  any  other 
records  parol  evidence  would  be  admis- 
sable  to  show  that  the  district  has  a  legal 
existence,  if  the  fact  were  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  If  the  first  meeting  and  organiza- 
tion of  a  district  takes  place  in  January, 
can  the  action  be  considered  legal,  under 
the  latter  part  of  section  11  ? 

A.  It  is  the  order  of  formation  which 
is  forbidden  to  take  effect  between  the 
1st  of  December  and  the  1st  of  April. 
The  organization  is  another  matter,  and 
may  lawfully  take  place  at  any  time  of 
year. 

Q.  We  adjourned,  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing for  one  year.  Some  say  we  cannot 
hold  any  special  meetings  meanwhile. 
How  is  it? 

A.  The  notion  is  simply  absurd.  Your 
adjournment  for  one  year  was  unmean- 
ing,  and  in  no  way  affects  your  right  to 
hold  special  meetings,  as  usual. 

Q.  If  a  district  meeting  adjourns  for 
a  month,  can  a  special  meeting  be  held 
in  the  meantime  ? 

A.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
might  not.  Something  might  arise  to 
render  it  very  important  to  meet  sooner 
than  the  time  adjourned  to.  Care  should 
be  taken,  of  course,  to  state  the  business 
to  be  done,  and  to  give  full  notice.  Ques- 
tions like  this  may  generally  b3  resolved 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  common  sense.  It 
should  be  understood,  that  %vhile  laws 
are  often  enough  obscure,  ambiguous,  or 
seemingly  inconsistent  in  their  provis- 
ions, they  are  not  full  of  concealed  pro- 
hibitions, and  need  not  have  any  more 
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difficulties  of  interpretation  put  upon 
them  than  they  already  possess. 

Q.  Does  a  district  become  extinct  by 
voting  to  have  no  school,  and  neglecting 
to  elect  officers  ? 

A.  It  does  not;  it  becomes  disorgan- 
ized,  when  it  ceases  to  have  any  officers, 
and  in  such  case  the  town  board  may 
call  a  meeting  to  re-organize,  under  sec 
tion  4.  A  district  becomes  extinct  only 
when  extinguished,  under  section  16. 

Q.  Should  a  new  district,  which  has 
liad  no  school,  make  a  report? 

A.  This  is  proper.  The  number  of 
school  children  and  perhaps  other  facts 
can  be  reported,  and  the  town  clerk  will 
thus  have  tlie  name  and  address  of  the  dis- 
trict clerk. 

Q.  If  a  district  maintains  no  school, 
should  the  children  be  enumerated— and 
where  ? 

A.  The  clerk  should  enumerate  the 
children  and  make  a  report,  although 
there  is  no  school. 

Q.  Our  district  voted  that  "  no  teacher 
should  be  hired  to  teach  this  school  who 
lives  within  four  miles  of  the  school 
house  '• — is  this  legal? 

A.  The  vote  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  well  to  take  a  teacher  too  near  home ; 
but  the  board  will  do  as  they  Judge  best. 

Q.  Can  a  district  supply  the  school 
with  text-books  by  direct  tax  ? 

A.  This  is  lawful  under  the  law  passed 
last  winter — Chap.  315. 

Q.  The  board  bought  some  charts, 
which  the  district  don't  want;  have  we 
got  to  pay  for  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  purchased  legally,  under 
section  48,  as  amended  by  chapter  281  of 
1873. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  We  elected  a  treasurer,  at  our  an- 
nual meeting,  and  after  other  business, 
adjourned  two  weeks.  The  treasurer  elect 
did  not  file  his  bond  in  ten  days,  claiming 
that  he  had  ten  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment to  do  it  in.  Another  treasurer  was 
appointed,  and  both  claim  the  office. 
Which  is  entitled  to  it? 

A.  The  one  appointed,  of  course.  A 
treasurer  elect  has  '*ten  days  after  his 


election*'  in  which  to  file  his  bond,  not 
ten  days  after  the  time  to  which  the 
meeting  may  adjourn. 

Q.  The  director  resigned,  and  the 
clerk  and  newly  elected  treasurer  ap- 
pointed one,  but  the  treasurer  had  not 
filed  his  bond.  Was  the  appointment 
proper  and  legal  ? 

A.  No;  the  treasurer  elect  had  no 
power  to  act  until  his  bond  was  approved 
and  filed.  Had  this  been  done  before  the 
director  resigned,  the  board  would  have 
filled  the  vacancy.  As  it  was  the  town 
clerk  would  have  to  appoint  both  a  di- 
rector and  a  treasurer,  but  could  not  do 
it  until  twenty  days  after  annual  meeting. 

Q.  Our  treasurer  uses  [the  district 
money,  and  puts  his  note  in  its  place, 
and  the  clerk  draws  orders  and  the  trea^ 
urer  pays  them  without  my  endorsement, 
as  director ;  what  can  be  done  ? 

A.  Read  section  134  of  the  School 
Code. 

Q.  Must  a  treasurer,  if  reelected,  re- 
new his  bond,  or  will  the  oldjone  do? 

A.  The  old  bond  is  good  only  for  the 
first  term.  It  must  bo  renewed.  The 
same  bondsman  may  be  taken  agaio.  :f 
thought  proper. 

THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

Q.  Would  it  be  lawful  for  us  to  rent 
the  upper  room  of  our  school-house 
which  is  not  used  ? 

A.  No  authority  Is  given  by  law  to  do 
this.  If  done  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  all  concerned,  nobody  else  would  be 
likely  to  interfere. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  have  two  or  more 
school-houses  and  schools  in  one  district  ? 

A.  This  is  done  sometimes,  where  the 
schools  are  graded.  In  an  ordinary  dis- 
trict but  one  school  and  house  is  contem- 
plated ;  but  if  the  district  is  quite  large 
in  terri'iory,  and  two  houses  will  better 
accommodate,  it  must  be  considered  law- 
ful  to  have  them.  One  part  of  the  dis- 
trict may  have  many  small  scholars,  and 
the  other  part  many  large  ones. 

TAXES. 

Q.  In  case  a  tax  voted  at  a  '*  first 
meeting"  is  not  returned  to  the  town 
clerk  in  season  to  be  included  in  the  as- 
sessment roll,  what  can  be  done  ? 
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A.  A  special  meeting  may  be  held, 
fhe  tax  rescinded,  the  list  recalled  and  a 
new  tax  voted,  assessed  and  collected,  as 
provided  in  sections  <>4  to  75. 

ENU>[£RATION  OF  SCHOLARS. 

Q.  Where  should  scholars  be  enumer. 
ated  who  are  away  from  home  in  another 
district  attending  school  and  doing 
chores  ? 

A.  Every  child  or  person  of  school 
age  should  be  enumerated  in  his  own 
district,  where  his  legal  school  residence 
is,  although  he  may  be  away  temporarily 
at  work,  or  even  attending  school.  Care 
should  be  taken  by  district  clerks  not  to 
enumerate  persons  simply  because  so- 
journing in  the  district.  Many  in  this 
way  get  put  down  twice. 

WAGES  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Q.  We  voted  to  have  eight  months 
school,  and  to  pay  but  $60  a  month.  The 
board  has  hired  for  C80.  Was  it  not 
bound  by  the  vote  of  the  district  ? 

A.  You  could  fix  the  length  of  the 
term,  and  decide  whether  the  board 
should  hire  a  male  or  female  teacher,  but 
you  had  no  power  to  determine  what 
wages  should  be  paid.  The  board  exer. 
cises  its  own  discretion  in  Ihat  matter. 
It  might  not  be  prudent  to  engage  to  pay 
considerably  higher  wages  than  the 
known  sentiment  of  the  district  approves 
of,  and  if  no  suitable  teacher  could  be 
found  at  the  price  expected  by  the  dis- 
trict, it  might  be  well  to  call  a  special 
meeting,  but  the  board  has  the  final  pow- 
er to  determine. 

WOMEN  AS  VOTERS — WOMEN  AS  OFFICERS. 

Q.  Does  not  the  new  law,  which  makes 
women  eligible  as  district  ofl[icers,  make 
them  voters  also,  at  least  for  school  ofil- 
cers  ?  I  contend  that  it  does,  but  we  de- 
sire your  official  opinion. 

A.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  (Art. 
III.,  Sec.  1,)  limiu  the  right  of  sufi'rage 
at  any  election  to  males.  To  make  wo- 
men voters  requires  a  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution.  Whether  the  law  of  last  win- 
ter, which  makes  them  eligible  to  office 
without  first  making  them  voters,  is  con- 
sistent, is  an  open  question.  Privileges 
and  duties  should  be  reciprocal. 

Q.    Last  night  wo  elected  a  district 


treasurer  and  then  elected  hi^  wife  as 
clerk.    Is  she  eligible? 

A.  Yes,  if  a  "woman  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upward,  residing  in 
the  district."  The  wisdom  of  such  a  fam- 
ily arrangement  is  another  question. 

REGISTRY  OF  VOTERS. 

Q.  Must  not  a  man  be  registered  to  be 
qualified  to  vote  at  a  district  meeting  ? 

A.  The  requirement  of  registry  in  or- 
der  to  vote  at  a  general  election  is  not 
absolute,  but  may  be  supplied  by  affida- 
vit. In  other  words,  registry  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  qualification  for 
voting,  but  as  a  prudential  arrangement 
to  make  known  who  are  qualified.  A 
person  may  be  a  legal  voter  in  a  school 
district  whose  name  has  not  yet  been  reg- 
istered in  any  election  district.  He  ma}- 
have  come  from  some  other  part  of  the 
State,  and  may  have  neglected  to  register 
or  vote;  or  may  have  come  of  age  since 
the  last  election.  But  his  vote  may  al- 
ways be  challenged  at  any  district  meet- 
ing.   (Sec.  9.) 

TOWN  BT8TEM. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  each  sub- 
district  retained  the  director,  and  if  the 
clerk  and  director  hired  the  teacher  ? 

A.  This  would  not  work  well.  The 
object  of  the  system  is  to  make  the  town 
a  unit  for  school  purposes.  If  a  school 
system  were  being  established  in  a  new 
state,  it  would  be  unwise  to  constitute 
the  town  board  as  our  law  provides, 
which  is  a  sort  of  concession  to  the  old 
system.  A  board  of  few  members  is 
more  efficient  than  a  large  one. 

Q.  May  not  a  town  under  the  town 
system  pass  a  by-law,  under  Chap.  lY., 
Sec.  8  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  compell- 
ing attendance  upon  school  ? 

A.  This  chapter  cannot  be  regarded 
as  having  any  reference  to  schools  or  ed- 
ucation. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Under  this  new  law,  does  the  State 
Superintendent  prescribe  the  text-books 
to  be  used  ? 

A.    No,  merely  the  course  of  study. 

Q.    What  is  the  standard  of  adm  ission  ? 

A.  The  pupil  must  read  well  in  the 
"  Fourth  Reader ;"  be  able  to  spell  "  or- 
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(linary  words  of  the  same ;"  "  write  a  fair, 
legible  hand ;"  in  arithmetic,  understand 
the  "  fundamental  rules  and  common  and 
decimal  fractions;"  know  the  geography 
of  the  **  United  States,"  and  grammar 
"  to  syntax,"  in  "  Green's  Introduction  or 
its  equivalent."  "  Not  less  than  ten  test 
questions  in  each  branch  should  be  giv- 
en, and  correct  answers  to  at  least  75  per 
cent,  of  these  should  be  required." 

Q.  "Would  it  not  bo  advisable  to  relax 
this  standard  in  some  cases  ? 

A.  No,  this  would  not  do;  it  is  low 
enough  alrrady.  If  the  scholars  cannot 
come  to  it,  wait  a  year,  or  part  of  a  year. 

Q.  Can  we  charge  tuition  to  foreign 
scholars  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  the  school  is  "free"  only 
to  those  within  the  district,  town  or  city 
establishing  it. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Q.  Our  superintendent  is  known  to 
exercise  extreme  partiality,  granting  cer- 
tificates  to  persons  of  his  own  reli^^ious 
faith,  even  without  examination,  and  re- 
fusing them  to  others  well  qualified,  be- 
cause  not  of  his  faith.  What  can  be  done  ? 

A.  Complaint  can  be  made  to  the 
Judge  of  the  circuit  court,  who  can  re- 
move for  cause.    (Sec.  00.) 

Q.  In  case  a  county  superintendent 
resigns,  in  the  first  year  of  his  term,  will 
a  successor  elected  in  November  hold 
office  for  a  full  term  or  only  for  the  re- 
maining year  of  the  unexpired  term? 
Please  see  8  Wis.,  783. 

A.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  decision  you  refer  to  as  it  regards  an 
election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
sheriff.  But  in  regard  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent,  which  was  created 
after  all  the  other  county  offices,  the  ques- 
tion is,  first,  what  does  the  statute  pro- 
vide* It  provides  (Sec.  80)  that  "there 
shall  be  chosen  *  ♦  in  1801,  and  bien- 
nially thereafter  a  county  superintendent 
for  each  cmniy  of  the  state,"  etc.  And 
each  superintendent,  thus  chosen,  is  to 
hold  his  office  "  two  years."  It  is  the  ev- 
ident design  of  the  law,  not  only  that  the 
terms  shall  be  two  years,  but  that  they 
shall  be  preserved  uniform  through  the 
state,  for  it  requires  an  elect  ion  for  "  each 


county  "  biennially,  from  and  after  1861. 
Now  then  as  to  vacancies :  "  Section  80 
provides  that  the  state  superintendent 
shall  fill  vacancies,  the  person  appointed 
to  hold  till  the  first  of  January  following. 
If  the  vacancy  occurs  in  the  second  year 
of  a  term,  no  question  arises.  There  will 
be  an  election  in  November  preceding, 
under  section  80,  for  a  new  term.  Bat  if 
it  occurs  In  the  first  year,  then  as  the 
statute  creating  the  office  provides  only 
for  biennial  elections,  in  a  certain  order, 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  authority 
to  elect  in  an  intermediate  year ;  and  this 
is  found  to  exist  by  consulting  Chap.  VII. 
R  S.,  Sees.  3,  5, 99  and  100  (3,  0,  130  and 
121,  Taylor»s). 

PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

Q.  Can  both  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident be  elected  from  the  same  State? 

A.  The  constitution  does  not  forbid 
this;  it  merely  requires  that  when  the 
electors  of  any  State  cast  their  ballou 
for  these  officers,  one  of  the  two  *' shall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State 
with  themselves.'*  There  is  no  probabil- 
ity that  both  will  ever  be  elected  from 
the  same  State. 

ARE  ALIENS  ELIGIBLE  TO  OFFICE? 

Q.  Can  a  man  not  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  hold  the  office  of  town  clerk? 

A.  In  the  case,  Qf  «<.  Smith  (14  W.  B. 
497),  it  was  held  that  "  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged principle  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion [of  popular  governments],  and  the 
enforcement  of  which  needs  neither  the 
aid  of  statutory  or  constitutional  enact- 
ments or  restrictions,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  instituted  by  the  citizens  for 
their  liberty  and  protection,  and  that  it  is 
to  be  administered  and  its  powers  and 
functions  exercised  only  by  tKtm^  and 
through  their  agency."  But  in  a  subse- 
quent case,  {Schuett  vs.  Murray,  28  Wis. 
97),  it  was  held  that  "an  alien  who 
has  not  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be 
elected  to  the  ofiice  of  clerk  of  the  count}' 
board  of  supervisors,  and,  in  case  his  dis- 
ability is  removed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  of  oflBce  for  which  he 
is  elected,  will  be  entitled  to  enter  upon 
and  hold  such  office."  This,  of  course, 
would  apply  to  an  alien  elected  town 
clerk.  He  must  remove  his  disability  in 
order  to  enter  upon  and  hold  the  office. 
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EDITORIAL  JMISCELLANY. 

THE  STUDY  OF  6ERMAX. 

The  Augast  issue  of  the  Journal  con- 
tained an  article  under  tlie  above  title,  re- 
printed from  the  National  Teachers'' 
Monthly,  in  which  it  appeared  as  an  ed- 
itbrial.  This  article  has  given  consider, 
able  offense  to  some  of  our  Qerman  fel- 
low citizens,^  having  been  severely  criti- 
cised in  one  or  two  leading  German  pa- 
pers. It  was  even  the  occasion  of  some- 
what bitter  personal  and  political  refer- 
ences to  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Jour- 
nal, who  was  not  merely  made  to  endorse 
the  article  in  question,  but  in  at  least  one 
instance  actually  represented  (0  tempora, 
0  mores!)  M  himself  the  author  thereof. 
The  slightest  glance — even  by  a  partisan 
politician — shows  that  it  is  a  selection, 
and  that  due  credit  is  given  to  the  source 
whence  it  was  obtained.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  a  brief  consideration  of  some  of 
its  statements,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
the  editor  referred  to— or,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, the  State  Superintendent — never 
even  read  or  noticed  the  offending  selec- 
tion until  his  attention  was  called  to  it 
more  than  a  month  after  the  Journal 
for  August  was  published.  Owing  to  ill- 
ness he  was  able  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  that  issue. 

While  the  article  in  question  contains 
one  important  truth,  that  truth  is  so 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  prejudiced  and 
offensive  statements  and  mis-statements 
that,  to  candid  Americans  and  Germans 
alike,  one  of  the  chief  impressions  con- 
veyed is  that  of  immoderate,  ill-tempered 
and  unjustifiable  reflections  upon  the 
whole  German  speaking  portion  of  our 
population.  To  say  that  "in  many  instan- 
ces it  (German)  is  introduced  for  political 
purposes,  and  the  teachers  employed  are 
the  proteges  ot  office-holders  whose  only 
recommendation  is  the  vote  at  their  backs 
which  gives  them  official  existence"; 
that  *'  the  study  itself  is  a  failure  every- 
where, even  in  the  private  schools  where 
nothing  else  is  attempted  to  be  taught" ; 
that  ''reason  and  moralize  as  you  may, 
to  children  German  is  Dutch  and  noth- 
ing but  Dutcli,  and  the  more  you  harass 


them  with  it  the  more  Dutchy  and  dlsa 
greeable  it  becames" ;  that  "  German  chil- 
dren are  ashamed  to  knoto  iV ;  that  "every 
attempt  to  keep  German  in  as  a  branch 
of  common  school  education  has  exhib- 
ited the  cunning  of  Bismark  combined 
with  the  physical  force  of  the  Prussian 
army" ;  that  (in  substance)  the  teachers 
of  the  branch  are  largely  incapable  of 
maintaining  proper  order  and  securing 
due  respect,  and  that  these  must  conse. 
quently  be  secured  by  "the  poor  English 
teachers"  if  they  would  not  incur  the 
"risk  of  losing  their  official  heads";  that 
the  demand  of  a  foreign  element  to  have 
their  language  taught  is  not  only  an  ab- 
surdity, but  "the  object  is  sectarian  at 
bottom,"  "an  exiled  people  feeling  that 
they  can  preserve  their  religion  only  as 
long  as  they  preserve  their  language"; 
that  (by  implication)  wherever  German 
has  been  introduced  into  city  public 
schools,  it  has  been  always  and  only  for 
"political  reasons,"— to  say  all  these 
things  is  surely  to  prove  that  the  author 
writes  in  the  heated  and  misty  atmos- 
phere of  partisanship  rather  than  in  the 
"  cool,  dry  light"  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  The  animus  that  inspired  the 
above  expressions  is  so  clearly  that  of 
uncandor  and  exaggeration  that  we  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  show  wherein  they 
are  unjust  and  abusive.  We  desire  simp- 
ly to  call  attention  to  what  we  have  allu- 
ded to  above  as  the  one  important  truth 
contained  in  the  article,  and  to  define 
clearly  our  own  position  on  this  question 
of  German  in  the  public  schools. 

The  formal  study  of  German  has  no 
legitimate  place  in  the  lower  classes  of 
these  or  any  other  English  schools.  Un- 
til facility  in  reading  and  writing  Eng- 
lish is  acquired,  no  foreign  language 
should  enter  in  to  create  confusion  and 
defeat  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the  public 
school — a  correct  knowledge  and  use  of 
the  spoken  and  written  language  of  the 
country.  This  we  hold,  with  the  Nation- 
al Teachers*  Monthly,  to  be  indisputably 
correct,  for  pedagogical  reasons.  Proba- 
bly no  intelligent  German  will  deny  this. 
Certainly  we  have  yet  to  meet  the  first 
one  who  holds  a  different  view,  and  wc 
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have  conversed  with  many  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Of  prime  importance,  in  tliis 
country,  is  a  good  acquaintance  wiili  the 
common  language.  If  a  person  can 
learn  but  one  language,  this  should  by 
all  means  here  be,  if  possible,  the  Eoglish 
language.  This  is  the  dictate  of  the 
plainest  common  sense. 

Hence  it  follows  that  whatever  seriously 
interferes  with  this  all  important  object 
js  improper.  If  an  American  public  school 
does  not  seek,  first  of  all,  to  give  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  English  education  to  all 
its  pupils,  it  is  manifestly  wrong  and  in 
need  of  refopnation.  If  German,  or  any 
other  language,  is  taught  to  the  pupils  at 
BO  early  a  stage  as  to  interfere  with  a 
good  acquisition  of  the  general  tongue, 
then  this  foreign  language  should  be  de- 
ferred until  a  later  and  a  safer  period  of 
the  school  life  of  the  children. 

From  the  article  of  the  Monthly,  and 
from  other  sources,  we  infer  that  German 
is  found  too  early  in  the  course  of  study 
in  some  schools.  This  may  be  the  case 
in  Chicago,  and  it  may  be  the  case  in 
some  of  the  cities  ot  Wisconsin,  and 
even  in  some  of  our  rural  neighborhoods. 
On  this  point  we  here  call  attention  to 
the  testimony— second-hand,  it  is  true, 
but  we  doubt  not  valuable— of  Prof.  Sal- 
isbury, as  presented  in  his  article  on 
'*  The  District  School  Curriculum,"  read 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  printed  in  our  pres- 
ent issue.  We  could  ourselves  detail, 
also  at  second-hand,  abundance  of  simi- 
lai*  testimony.  Statements  similar  to 
those  presented  by  him  have  been  repeat- 
edly  made  to  us  by  County  Superintend- 
ents. 

There  is  here  plainly  indicated  a  wrong, 
but  we  seriously  doubt,  after  considerable 
reflection,  whether  the  legal  permission, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  is  in  any 
sense  the  cause  of  this  wrong.  Doubtless 
the  state  of  things  he  deplores  existed  in 
all  its  injurious  extent  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  allowing  instruction  for 
one  hour  a  day  in  a  foreign  language. 
Indeed,  the  commentary  on  this  law  in 
the  School  Code  seems  clearly  to  imply 
that  the  law  was  designed  to  be  restrict- 


ive rather  than  to  be  an  original  licenK. 
The  language  is :  ^'  The  intention  of  this 
law  is  not  to  encourage,  but  rather  to 
limit  the  introduction  of  other  languages 
than  the  English  into  common  acliools." 
The  remedy  for  the  wrong  referred  to 
will  not  be  found,  as  the  Professor  ap- 
pears to  believe,  in  a  repeal  of  the  lav, 
but  rather  in  the  general  enlightenment 
that  gives  to  the  newly  arrived  and  le>5 
intelligent  portion  of  our  foreign  popu- 
lation juster  views  of  their  relations  to  a 
new  country,  and  of  the  true  functions  of 
the  public  school  system  they  find  there- 
in. Even  at  our  present  rate  of  educa- 
tional progress,  the  second  generation  of 
this  fractional  portion  of  our  citizens, 
will  be  so  different  from  the  first,  so 
Americanized,  so  imbued  with  the  com- 
mon national  spirit,  that  the  schools  they 
shall  sustain  will  scarcely  present  among 
their  faults  the  one  under  consideration. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  for  sach  re- 
forms as  this,  time  is  indispensable. 
Peaceful  social  revolutions  are  not 
wrought  in  a  day. 

If,  however,  remedy  is  sought  in  legis- 
lation against  an  unwise  and  illegal  de- 
votion of  time  in  the  public  schools,  let 
us  seek  it  rationally  in  a  strieUr  mtprrri- 
sion  that  shall  make  impossible  a  tIoIa- 
tion  of  law  to  such  an  extent  that  *'  in 
whole  townships  the  intelligent  teaching 
of  English  is  hardly  known.''  Here  i* 
ifis  really  tteak  spot  in  our  school  »y$tevt. 
Put  in  each  county  a  man  qaalifiedto 
carry  out  there  faithfully  the  will  and  wis- 
dom of  the  whole  people— qualified  by 
culture,  by  ability,  and  by  his  independfkt 
eireumstances.  Let  not  the  tenure  of  hi> 
office  be  dependent  upon  the  facility  with 
which  he  cultivates  the  favor  of  politi- 
cians or  avoids  the  ill-will  of  the  igno- 
rant and  the  prejudiced ;  but  let  it  rather 
be  dependent  upon  the  impartial  and  in- 
flexible manner  in  which  he  carries  out 
in  his  locality  the  sotercign  xoiUof  the  St*iU 
as  embodied  in  its  statutes.  This  will  di- 
rects him  to  license  no  teacher  who  is 
not  qualified  to  give  intelligent  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language.  This  will 
directs  that  no  public  money  shall  l>e 
granted  to  districts  in   which    schools 
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^lave  not  been  properly  and  legally  con- 
<lucled.  Let  the  Superintendent  see  to  it 
that  the  will  of  the  State  be  sacredly  ob- 
served in  his  county,  and  such  gross  vio- 
lation as  that  under  consideration  will  be 
impossible. 

It  is  understood  thus  far  that  we  think 
a  foreign  language  has  no  place  in  the 
primary  and  lower  intermediate  classes 
of  a  public  school.  If  such  languages 
nre  now  taught  in  these  classes,  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  instruction  in  English 
and  ought  to  be  discontinued.  In  this  we 
think  nearly  oil  educational  men  are 
agreed.  This  was  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  Wisconsin  Stale  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation, substantially  expressed  in  a  resolu- 
tion passed  at  its  recent  annual  meeting, 
{ind  elsewhere  the  subject  of  editorial 
comment.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  ver- 
dict of  nearly  all  intelligent  foreigners 
who  have  permanently  cast  their  lot  with 
\is  in  America.  We  have  yet  to  meet  the 
flrst  cultivated  German  who  holds  a  dif- 
ferent view. 

Having  Ihus  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  public  schools  should,  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  devote  their  entire  ener- 
gies to  the  cultivation  of  the  best  possi- 
ble knowledge  of  English,  the  national 
tongue,  and,  of  course,  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  usual  adjunctive  branches, 
mathematical,  geographical,  etc.,  we  are 
now  prepared  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  German  language  for  the  higher 
classes,  and  our  conviction  that  it  might 
profitably  be  made  a  much  more  common 
study  in  those  classes  than  it  now  Is.  So 
far  from  desiring  to  exclude  it  from  the 
public  schools,  we  would  ask  that  it  be 
held  in  higher  honor,  and  find  many 
more  diligent  and  enthusiastic  cultiva- 
tors than  at  present,  among  the  pupils  of 
the  higher  grades.  Much  more  than  the 
sentiments  of  patriotism  can  the  Ger- 
mans  present  as  a  reason  for  desiring  to 
preserve  their  language  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  language  itself,  and  the 
literature  it  embodies,  are  their  best  ex- 
cuse. Tlieu  are  tcartk  preserving  there. 
They  are  so  admirable  in  themselves  that 
an  absence  of  a  desire  to  preserve  them 
would  be  inexcusable    dishonor.      The 


German  rivals  the  peerless  Greek  in  its 
copiousness,  its  flexibility,  and  its  vigor. 
As  a  culture  study,  it  offers  in  a  modern 
tongue,  to  a  great  extent,  the  advantages 
of  the  classical  languages.  French  and 
the  other  Romance  languages  are  vapid 
and  tame  beside  it.  Our  own  English  is 
inferior  to  it  in  more  than  one  respect. 
Then  the  literature  embodied  in  German 
— how  can  its  wealth  be  properly  ex- 
pressed? What  poets,  philosophers,  his- 
torians and  scholars  have  contributed  to 
its  creation ! 

Can  greater  praise  be  said  of  any  people 
than  that  they  are  the  teachers  of  other 
nations  ?  Germany,  to-day,  is  the  world*s 
vast  High  School.  All  nations  send  to 
her  tribute  of  their  young  men.  Her 
unrivalled  universities  are  filled  with 
them.  Her  general  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  envy  and  the  model  of  the 
world. 

Do  we  over  rate  the  Germans  and  their 
language?  Have  we  been  without  justi- 
fication in  urging  upon  young  men  and 
women  for  years  past  the  wisdom  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  litera. 
ture  and  history  of  this  wonderful  peo- 
ple— a  combination,  as  they  seemed  to  us, 
of  Greek  acuteness  and  vcrsatality,  with 
Roman  strength  and  persistence?  No, 
we  justly  admire  their  language,  their 
achievements  in  literature,  science,  and 
war.  We  have  watched  with  intense  in- 
terest their  recent  history — a  chapter  un- 
rivalled in  tho  world's  annals.  We  have 
watched  with  profound  admiration  and 
respect  the  brilliant  career  of  their  great 
American  representative^now  the  foremost 
orator  and  statesman  of  our  own  country, 
— a  man  so  eloquent,  so  scholarly,  so  inde- 
pendent and  self-poised,  so  thoroughly 
an  American  and  yet  so  fully  a  German, 
that  he  seems  to  put  this  country  under 
special  obligation  to  his  fatherland  for 
the  gift  of  a  character  so  unique  and  so  use- 
ful to  us  at  the  present  peculiar  period  of 
our  national  histor3^ 

No  exclusive  worshipper  of  the  past, 
riding  no  hobby,  ancient  or  modern,  be- 
lieving that  the  world  to-day  is  far  wiser 
and  better  upon  the  whole  than  it  ever 
was  before,   but  holding  that  every  age 
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and  every  nation  has  something  peculiar- 
ly valuable  for  the  student,  we  have  not 
found  our  heroes  only  in  the  story  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  They  are  scattered 
all  over  history.  They  lead  noble  lives, 
and  bpeal^  in  noble  languages  to-day.  We 
find  strength  and  joy  in  their  contempla- 
tion. The  living  Carl  is  even  more  of  an 
inspiration  to  us  than  the  dead  Demos- 
thenes, the  living  Gladstone  than  the  dead 
Cicero. 

In  conclusion,  we  respecttully  suggest, 
dazzled  as  the  eyes  of  the  modern  world 
are  by  the  scientific  lights  of  the  day, 
that,  after  all,  the  peculiarly  "proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man."  The  foremost  of 
our  race,  their  languages,  their  thoughts, 
their  deeds,  their  experiences,  their  char- 
acters,— these  things  seem  to  us  nobler 
and  more  useful  subjects  of  investigation 
than  others.  They  appear  to  lie  nearer 
the  Divine  Intelligence.  They  concern 
us  more  closely.  They  make  us  thought- 
ful and  broaden  our  manhood.  There- 
fore History,  Language,  Literature,  Phi- 
losophy.  Political  Economy,— all  the  so- 
called  '^Humanities'' — ^while  other  things 
are  important,  may  we  not  rightly  hold 
these  more  important  as  studies  that  cul- 
tivato  and  strengthen  human  character  ? 


FfiEE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Already  quite  a  number  of  High 
Schools  have  been  organized  under  the 
law  of  last  winter.  Others  are  in  process 
of  organization,  and  not  a  few  places  are 
considering  the  promised  advantages  of 
the  system  as  applicable  to  themselves. 
By  winter  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
will  probably  be  in  existence  to  test  the 
value  of  the  law,  and  nearly  or  quite  ex- 
haust the  appropriation  allowed  for  the 
first  year.  Doubtless  many  more  than 
this  number  could  then  be  chronicled 
had  not  the  issue  of  the  High  School  cir- 
cular been  delayed  until  August.  Exact 
information  as  to  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  law  has  been  before  the  school 
officers  of  the  State  but  a  comparatively 
short  time.  This  is  perhaps  well  for  its 
success,  inasmuch  as  there  will  now  prob- 
ably be  no  disappointment  in  the  amount 


of  State  bounty  expected  for  individual 
schools. 

The  law  already  most  happily  illus- 
trates the  wisdom  of  the  principle  of 
State  aid  stimulating  local  action.  Thi« 
is  seen  in  the  special  efforts  made  by  lo- 
calities to  improve  existing  schools— to 
secure  better  teachers,  add  to  the  conve- 
nience and  value  of  buildings,  establish 
an  efficient  gradation,^  and  above  all  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of  pupils  from 
without  the  usual  limits. 

The  courses  of  study  as  given  in  the 
circular  have  been  received  witli  much  iv^ 
vor,  and  generally  adopted  with  little  or 
no  change. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  some  surprise 
to  us,  that  from  two  or  three  places  hare 
come  expressions  of  disappointment  at 
the  high  standard  (!)  for  admission.  We 
think  the  standard  very  low.  It  could 
not  consistently  be  placed  lower,  and  the 
superintendent  will  in  no  case  consent  to 
any  reduction  therefrom. 

We  wish  here  to  call  attention  to  Uie 
necessity  of  a  thorough  examination  of 
pupils  who  are  candidates  for  the  Hlg!i 
School.  This  examination  should  of 
course  be  made  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  H.  S.  Board,  which  must  be 
held  responsible  for  its  efficiency.  The 
questions  may  be  prepared,  and  the  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  the  principal  of 
the  school,  who  is  the  most  proper  per- 
son to  perform  this  duty;  or,  in  case  of 
his  absence,  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent, or  any  other  qualified  person  or  per- 
sons designated  by  the  Board. 

We  hope  to  publish  in  our  next  issue 
some  extracts  from  letters  showing  the 
favor  with  which  the  law  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  spirit  of  improvement  it 
has  already  in  many  places  evoked. 

The  High  School  Circular,  neatly 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  was  published 
nearly  two  months  ago.  Copies  will  still 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ins,  at  Yiroqua,  the  largest  Institute  ye: 
held  this  season.  The  enrollment  was 
nearly  160.  Next  month  we  hope  to  give 
a  few  notes  of  our  trip  to  Monroe  "and 
Vernon  counties. 
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WOXEN  AS  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

We  are  pleased  to  ]earn  that  to  some 
extent — we  know  not  yet  how  great — 
women  have,  at  the  recent  annual  district 
meetings,  been  elected  to  membership  in 
school  boards.  Wo  arc  also  gratified  to 
note  that  in  at  least  three  counties  women 
have  been  nominated  for  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

As  we  have  hitherto  contended,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  a  competent  wo- 
man should  not,  and  several  good  reasons 
why  she  should,  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
outside  supervisor  of  schools,  as  well  as 
that  of  inside  teacher.  But  this  question 
is  scarcely  any  longer  within  the  pale  of 
discussion.  It  is  already  settled  by  the 
experience  of  other  states.  Women  have 
there  proved  on  trial  to  be  every  way  as 
successful  as  men  in  the  actual  work  of 
school  supervision. 

Wc  doubt  not  that  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  only  very  superior  women  have 
there  been  elected  to  office.  No  others 
should  be,  and  no  others  in  general  can 
be  so  elected,  for  obvious  reasons. 

We  know  nothing  personally  of  the 
character  and  fitness  of  the  female  nom- 
inees in  the  counties  of  our  own  State, 
above  referred  to,  except  in  Walworth 
Co.  Miss  Etta  Carle,  who  has  there  for- 
mally accepted  the  nomination  for  the 
ctief  school  office,  we  have  good  reason 
to  know  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
position,  in  culture,  ability  and  experi- 
ence.  She  has  taught  with  excellent  suc- 
cess in  the  Normal  School  at  Whitewater, 
and  elsewhere  in  that  county,  as  well  as 
at  tlie  east.  She  has  the  rare  honor  of 
holding  a  permanent  State  Certificate, 
granted  at  the  annual  State  examination 
ot  1871,  and  is  therefore  in  this  respect 
the  peer  of  such  men  as  Prof.  Shaw,  of 
Madison,  who  obtained  his  at  the  same 
ordeal,  and  Prof.  Salisbury,  who  bore  oflf 
the  like  honor  as  a  member  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding class.  Miss  Carle  and  Miss  Mar- 
tha'A.  Terry  were  the  first  two  ladies  in 
the  State  to  achieve  this  distinction,  and 
but  four  in  all  have  ever  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining this  higher  certificate. 

Hence  there  can  be  no  question  of  Miss 


Carle*8  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  credit  to  herself,  profit  to 
the  schools  of  the  county,  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people  thereof  generally.  We 
both  hope  and  believe  she  will  be  elect- 
ed. 

It  might  be  added  that,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  the  experiment  of  female 
Superintendents  has,  in  other  States,  gen- 
erally  been  tried  in  wealthy  and  highly 
intelligent  counties  like  Walworth:  for 
example,  in  Winnebago  county,  Illinois, 
and  Floyd  county,  Iowa. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  the  biennial  political  campaign  into 
which  the  people  of  the  State  are  again 
entering,  we  hope  the  important  local  in- 
terests of  education  will  receive  due  at- 
tention. The  healthy  activity  and  ad- 
vancement of  school  interests  in  each 
county  depend  very  largely  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Superintendent.  The  best 
available  man  should  be  selected  in  every 
instance.  Party  considerations  should 
not  have  the  least  weight  before  the  ques- 
tion of  superior  fitness.  Select  and  elect 
the  best  man,  be  he  "Republican,"  "Dem- 
ocrat," or  "Reformer."  The  sacred  in- 
terests of  education  ought  to  be  every- 
where and  always  free  from  partisan  in- 
fiuences.  Wc  are  pleased  to  know  that 
the  people  are  getting  to  be  very  gener- 
ally of  this  opinion. 

Among  the  Superintendents  of  the  past 
two  years  have  been  many  able  and  well 
qualified  men.      If  these  have  consented 
to  be  continued  in  office,  we  doubt  not 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  re-elect 
many  of  them.    Frequent  changes  in  the 
office  are  injurious.      The  experience  an 
officer  has  acquired  in  one  term  is  ex-       ; 
tremely  valuable  to  him,  and  renders  his       i 
services  far  more  efficient   the   second      / 
term,— i.  e.,  if  he  bo  the  right  man  for  the 
place,  with  an  earnest  heart,  a  clear  head, 
and  the  proper  pedagogical  antecedents. 

The  changes  heretofore  have  been  far 
too  frequent.  These,  however,  have  been 
as  largely  due  to  the  insufficient  salary 
paid  as  to  any  other  cause,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  within  a  little 
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more  than  eighteen  moDths  past,  a  dozen 
Superintendents  hare  resigned.  This  un- 
wise instability  will  continue  so  long  as 
a  man  well  qua!ifled  for  the  office  can  ob- 
tain a  larger  salary  as  principal  of  a 
single  school  than  as  Superintendent  of 
a  hundred. 

Valuable  as  the  County  Superlntenden- 
cy  now  is,  it  should  be  rendered  invalu- 
able  by  a  few  simple  but  wise  reforms. 


DI!$TBICT  SCHOOL  Cl'BRICrLUM. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
appears  the  following  report,  which  was 
approved  and  adopted : 

The  special  committee  to  which  was 
referred  the  subject  of  **The  District 
School  Curriculum,'*  report  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolcedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  As- 
sociation that  the  primary  district  schools 
of  the  State  should  give  formal  instruction 
onl^  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  grammar;  but 
that  incidentally  instruction  should  also 
be  given  in  history,  drawing  and  botany. 

MMolced,  That  this  Association  deci- 
dedly disapproves  of  the  teaching  in 
those  schools  of  any  other  than  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

We  faintly  confess  to  a  fear  that  these 
resolutions  are  not  of  much  account,  con- 
sidered in  any  strict  sense.  A  "  district 
school"  is  something  so  indefinite  that 
to  prescribe  any  single  course  of  study 
for  it  is  like  prescribing  one  course  of 
reading  for  a  hundred  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  attainments,  tastes  and  occu- 
pations. The  log  building  in  the  newly 
settled  wilderness,  with  its  dozen  or  fif- 
teen children,  and  the  palatial  structure 
we  visited  a  few  months  ago,  at  Mani- 
towoc, costing  $40,000,  and  with  a  graded 
enrollment  of  600  pupils,are  both  "district 
schools.'*  The  one  carries  the  children 
no  farther  than  to  a  limited  knowledge 
of  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic and  geography.  The  other  in- 
structs pupils  in  all  the  studies  that  pre- 
pare for  college.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes are  the  schools  in  all  sorts  of  vil- 
lages, and  all  descriptions  of  country 
neighborhoods.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  at- 
tempt a  "  district  school  curriculum"  suit- 


ed  to  all  these  ?  Shall  Civil  Government, 
Algebra,  and  German  not  be  taught  to  any 
of  the  six  hundred  ?  Shall  these  studies 
not  go  into  the  log  school  house  ?  The 
difficulty  of  generalizing  here  is  plainly 
apparent.  We  must  know  what  f>  tlie 
"  district  school**  before  we  can  construct 
its  curriculum.  If  it  is  a  thousand  things 
one  curriculum  will  not  answer  for  all. 

Probably  the  generalized  idea  of  Prof. 
Salisbury,  when  preparing  his  paper, 
was  the  ungraded  country  school  with 
one  teacher.  Yet  great  diversity  would 
be  found  even  under  this  definition,  and 
no  one  curriculum  prove  suitable  for  all 
districts. 

The  term  "primary-,**  in  the  first  reso- 
lution above  quoted,  tends  to  show  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  lowest  grade  of 
district  schools,  and  hence  to  those  of 
country  neighborhoods  under  charge  of 
a  single  teacher. 

Accepting  this  as  a  mere  rough  gener- 
alization, it  is  perhaps  wise  to  say  what 
ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  taught 
in  "  primary  district  schools.'*  With  one 
teacher,  a  multitude  of  classes,  little 
time,  and  many  other  untoward  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  safely  asserted  in  gen- 
eral that  the  first  resolution  contains  all 
the  subjects  that  should  be  taught  in  such 
schools.  The  general  assertion  may  also 
be  made,  with  equal  wisdom,  that  only 
the  English  language  should  be  taught 
therein. 

But  thid  action  of  the  Association  may 
perhaps  be  best  summed  up  as  a  general 
protest  against  the  modern  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  common  school  curriculum 
to  unwleldly  proportions  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Civil  Government,  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  etc.  This  is  the  "  moral" 
of  the  report  adopted. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Pobteb,  of  Palm3'ra,  has 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Enterpri$e  of 
that  village,  an  excellent  communication 
on  the  subject  of  **  Text  Books,"  which 
we  hope  to  find  room  for  next  month. 
His  views  are  eminently  sensible  and 
strongly  presented.  We  are  especially 
pleased  to  find  in  the  article  an  antidote 
to  one  of  the  two  educational  heresies 
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irhich  Editor  Dow  dclighte  to  present  in 
the  paper  about  every  other  week — name- 
ly, ''State  uniformity  of  text-books/*  and 
*' Abolition  of  the  County  Superinten- 
uency." 

Ko  paper  among  our  exchanges  has  a 
more  ably  conducted,  varied  and  inter, 
esting  *'£duc8tional  Column."  We  take 
pleasure  in  its  weekly  perusal.  Mr.  Por- 
ter, who  we  presume  has  something 
to  do  with  it,  is  a  thoroughly  wide- 
awake, progressive,  and  capable  teacher, 
whom  we  hope  Palmyra  duly  appreci- 
ates. We  wish,  however,  he  might  be  as 
successful  in  eradicating  the  above  men- 
tioned  heresies  from  the  EnUrprue  sanc- 
tum as  he  is  in  exorcising  all  the  grim 
giants  of  Ignorance  from  the  High 
School.  The  editor  would  then  receive 
our  blessing  etery  week  for  a  paper  un- 
•  qualifiedly  excellent. 


A  CVBI06ITT  OF  LITEBATUBE. 

We  have  naturally  been  gratified  at  the 
f<ivor  with  which  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  State  Superintendent  has  been  re 
ceived,  not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  other 
states.  Among  the  educational  journals 
of  the  latter,  we  recall  at  least  three  of 
the  first  class— those  of  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan  and  Illinois — which  did  us  the 
honor  to  reprint  somewhat  lengthy  ex- 
tracts, giving  us,  of  course,  due  acknowl- 
edgment. We  must,  however,  credit  a 
New  England  State  with  the  highest  com- 
pliment  yet  paid  us.  New  Hampshire 
republishes,  not  in  a  school  journal,  but 
in  the  ofilcial  Annual  Keport  of  her  Su- 
perintendent,  just  issued,  our  entire  arti- 
cle on  "A  State  School  Tax."  She  does 
this,  too,  in  an  especially  complimentary 
-and  unique  way.  She  prints  it  as  originaX 
thereby  confessing  that  it  was  as  good  as 
nhe  could  do  hersdf,  Tiiere  are,  of  course, 
a  few  changes  made,  especially  in  the 
illustrations,  to  adapt  the  article  to  her 
own  longitude.  Beyond  these  it  is  a  pretty 
faithful  reprint.  Allusion  to  Wisconsin 
or  her  Superintendent  there  is  none.  We 
appreciate  it.  Any  such  allusion  would 
have  largely  spoiled  the  compliment. 

We  take  off  our  hat  and  make  our  best 
bow  to  New  Hampshire.    May  the  argu- 
ment  move  her  granite  hills  to  bounteous 
liberality  for  education. 
3— Vol.  V,  No.  10. 


THE  DKBATIKQ  CLUB. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
debating  club  is  prospering  even  beyond 
the  anticipations  of  its  projectors.  We 
would  urge  upon  the  teachers,  both  male 
and  female,  to  join  this  club,  and  take 
part  in  its  exercises.  There  is  no  accom- 
plishment more  to  be  desired  by  an  Amer- 
ican than  the  ability  to  think  and  effect- 
ively express  his  thoughts  before  an  audi- 
ence. This  is  a  gift  especiallv  to  be  cov- 
eted by  the  teacher,  and  one  that  will  add 
much  to  his  efficiency.  We  trust  that 
this  club  may  be  well  sustained  during 
the  coming  winter. 

The  above  is  clipped  from  the  educa- 
tional column  of  the  Lodi  Valley  NewSy 
conducted  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Miller,  princi- 
pal of  the  Lodi  High  School.  A  like  en- 
terprise  we  commend  to  the  young  people 
of  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  State. 
If  you  have  not  done  so,  organize  at 
once  a  Literary  Society.  Have  debates 
and  other  literary  exercises.  Provide  for 
an  occasional  lecture.  Read,  investigate, 
think,  write,  talk,— these  are  excellent 
means  of  culture,  within  the  reach  of  all, 
whether  within  or  without  college  walls. 
Try  it,  ye  who  have  not;  continue  it,  ye 
who  have  begun  it. 

German  in  Public  Schools. — In  addi- 
tion to  remarks  made  elsewhere,  we  quote 
a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  the  last 
number  of  the  National  Teachers'  Monthly: 

As  to  the  point  at  issue  there  seems  to 
be  a  variety  of  sentiment,  even  among 
our  critic's  own  countrymen.  Senator 
Carl  Schurz,  for  instance,  in  a  recent 
speech,  objects  to  such  race  manifesta- 
tions as  a  dangerous  element  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country :  "  He  had  never  been 
in  favor  of  having  the  Germans  in  this 
country  clan  together,  and  become  sepa- 
rated  from  the  other  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation. In  his  view  the  Germans  here 
were  all  Americans.  Their  interests  were 
those  of  the  people,  their  duties  those  of 
the  people,  and  they  should  be  banded 
together  and  united  only  by  the  common 
bond  of  American  patriotism. '' 

And  a  Berlin  correspondent  says  of  the 
practice  of  the  Fatherland  itself:  "Lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  Liberal  party  here 
quite  agree  that  their  countrymen  in 
America  are  absurd  in  calling  for  Ger- 
man in  American  schools.  For  instance, 
Professor  Gneist,  a  great  authority  in 
Liberal  statesmanship,  said  to  me  the 
other  day :  *  We  insist  that  German  shall 
be  the  native  tongue  in  Posen  and  Elsass, 
as  well  ns  in  Preusseu.' " 
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BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 


Lectures  on  Art,  at  Oxford  (1870). 
Ariadhe  Florentika  :  Six  Lectures  on 

Engraving  (1872). 
Frondes Aorestes :  Readings  in  "Mod- 
cm  Painters." 
Mornings    in   Florence:    Studies   of 

Christian  Art.  By  John  Ruskin.  New 

York:  John  Wiley  &  Son. 

The  two  courses  of  lectures  indicated 
above  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
the  years  named,  in  his  capacity  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Art  in  Oxford  University. 
The  "Frondes  Agrestes,"  are  selections 
from  liis  first  work,  *•  Modern  Painters," 
made  by  a  lad}',  and  published,  with  a 
short  preface  by  the  author,  in  that  form. 
We  have  read  pretty  much  all  that  Rus- 
kin has  written,  and  always  with  increas- 
ing iiiterest  and  delight.  In  fact,  having 
once  began  on  his  "Modern  Painters," 
we  could  not  desist  till  we  had  gone 
through  everything  then  accessible  from 
his  pen  in  the  beautiful  volumes  pub- 
lished by  the  Wileys. 

Ruskin  is  emphatically  an  author  to  be 
read  through  and  through,  as  recom- 
mended in  regard  to  Coleridge  by  Mr. 
Cavemo  last  month.  In  matters  of  Art 
he  is  an  acknowledged  authority,  and 
though  you  constantly  meet  with  thoughts 
that  strike  you  as  strange,  you  are  stimu- 
lated to  think  yourself.  There  is  a  strong, 
healthy  tone  about  the  man,  a  freedom 
from  conventionalities,  an  evident  sin- 
cerity,  and  a  lofty  moral  principle  which 
makes  you  respect  him,  although  you  may 
not  accept  all  his  conclusions.  His  books 
are  not  likely  to  be  attractive  to  shallow 
minds,  but  there  is  a  smaller  class  to 
whom  they  must  always  prove  a  mine  of 
richness  and  a  fountain  of  delight.  No 
public  library  is  complete  without  them, 
and  we  could  wish  especially  to  see  them 
placed  within  reach  of  our  normal  pu- 
pils.  There  is  a  culture  given  by  such 
books  that  never  comes  from  mere  pro- 
sale  and  formal  instruction,  an  inspira- 
tion that  is  infused  by  the  power  of  ge- 
nius alone. 

To  any  one  inclined  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Ruskin  we  would  say  send 
for  the  *'  Frondes  Agrestes."      The  titles 


of  the  nine  selections,  namely, '  *  PriQci- 
ples  of  Art,"  "  Power  and  Office  of  Im- 
agination," "The  Sky,"  "Mountains," 
"Plants  and  Flowers,"  "Education," 
"  Moralities,"  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
course  of  thought.  Whoever  reads  these 
chapters  for  the  first  time  with  an  open 
heart,  will  ever  after  look  on  nature  with 
diflerent  eyes. 

The  delightful  little  brochure—^  Morn- 
ings in  Florence,"  is  bound  in  the  same 
volume  with  the  "  Frondes  Agrestes." 

Elementary  Course  in  Qeograph  y.  A 
Co3«»lete  Course  in  Geography.  By 
William  Swinton,  author  of  "Lan- 
guage Series,"  "  Outlines  of  History/' 
etc.  New  York  and  Chicago :  Ivison. 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 
The  first  noticeable  peculiarity  about 
these  beautiful  books,  Just  out  of  the 
press,  is  that  they  are  not  related  as  a  first 
and  second,  but  each  is  independent  of 
the  other,  and  complete  in  itself.  The 
smaller  book  is  specially  and  admirably 
adapted  for  lower  grades,  and  for  our 
common  ungraded  schools.  The  other  i^ 
for  higher  grades.  After  examining  the 
first  with  some  care,  we  find  it  to  possess 
a  good  many  striking  and  valuable  feat- 
ures. The  subject  is  introduced  in  a 
taking  way,  and  hints  how  teachers  may 
make  the  study  intensely  interesting. 
The  ground  is  gone  over,  not  in  the  dry, 
mechanical  way  so  often  seen  in  school 
geographies,  but  with  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  wants 
and  capacities  of  younger  pupils.  A 
new,  and  as  it  strikes  us,  most  valuable 
feature,  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  sec- 
tions for  reading.  These  cannot  help  but 
enliven  the  subject  and  make  the  ''geog- 
raphy lesson"  the  most  attractive  in 
school.  The  author  has  evidently  well 
digested  the  saying  of  Huxley,  (which  is 
the  motto  on  the  title  page) :  "Geography 
is  the  peg  upon  which  the  greatest  quan- 
tity  of  useful  and  entertaining  scientific 
information  may  be  suspended."  With 
teachers  who  can  in  some  good  degree 
act  upon  this  idea,  the  problem  of  "sci- 
ence in  common  schools"  is  solved.  We 
have  long  felt  that  this  was  the  method 
and  the  only  feasible  method,  in  the  mass 
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of  our  commoa  schools,  of  doing  any 
thing  valuable  in  the  way  of  imparting 
science;  and  we  say  emphatically  that 
the  teacher  who  can  properly  appreciate 
and  supplement  the  author's  happy  ef- 
forts  in  this  direction,  will  make  his 
school  room  a  delight  instead  of  a  prison 
to  the  children.  We  think  this  the  great 
feature  of  the  book,  but  would  not  over- 
look the  thoroughly  well  considered 
treatment  of  the  lessons  for  recitation. 
Here  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  the  skill 
that  comes  only  by  experience  are  clearly 
seen.  On  the  whole,  the  "  Elementary" 
comes  nearer  to  our  ideal  of  a  model  ge- 
ography for  common  schools  than  any 
other  we  have  seen.  The  illustrations, 
diagrams,  and  maps,  are  all  excellent,  the 
latter  very  clear  and  distinct,  and  not 
crowded  with  useless  names.  "We  think 
it  a  fault,  however,  when  we  find  maps  of 
the  states  on  different  scales— Maine,  for 
instance,  larger  than  Wisconsin,  and 
twice  as  large  as  Minnesota.  But  that  is 
a  common  fault. 

We  do  not  need  to  say  much  of  the 
"  Complete  Course."  It  contains  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  smaller  work,  in  a  mod- 
ified  form,  with  other  good  features. 
Enough  "oral"  is  introduced  to  enliven 
the  subject;  a  due  proportion  between 
physical  and  political  geography  Is  pre- 
sented, and  the  two  are  treated  together, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  while  at  the  same 
time  more  prominence  than  usual  is  giv- 
en  to  the  industry-  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  The  work  compares  most  favor- 
ably  in  all  these  respects  with  all  similar 
books  we  have  seen.  Another  feature, 
the  need  of  which  has  long  been  felt,  is 
a  "Special  State  Geography;"  that  is,  ad- 
ditional  lessons,  on  each  individual  State, 
to  be  studied  only  in  the  schools  of  that 
State.  This  is  an  important  step,  in  the 
right  direction.  We  hope  the  author 
will  go  further,  and  at  some  future  time, 
and  in  future  editions,  give  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  "special"  for  each  State,  to 
be  placed  say  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
in  an  edition  printed  expressly  for  each 
State. 

These  books  arc  evidently  destined  to 
be  ''a  success."      We  have  been  insensi- 


bly drawn  into  a  long  notice  of  them, 
and  will  only  add  that  the  "Elementary" 
contains  138  large  octavo  pages,  and  is 
sold  at  $1.20.  Copies  sent  to  teachers 
and  school  officers  for  examination,  with 
a  view  to  introduction,  at  60  cents.  The 
"  Complete  Course"  is  a  quarto  of  136  pai 
ges,  at  $2.  Examination  copies,  aa  above, 
$1.  Address,  Edward  Cook,  133-135 
State  St.,  Chicago. 

First  Book  of  Zoology.  Bv  Edwaud 
8.  Morse,  Ph.  D.  D.  Appleton  «  Co. 
12  mo.,  188  pages. 

We  notice  several  good  features  in  this 
book,  as  one  intended  for  beginners  and 
for  American  pupils 4  it  does  not  attempt 
to  give  a  dry  outline  of  the  whole  sci- 
ence, but  presents  a  few  leading  groups 
of  tho  animal  kingdom,  and  begins  where 
young  observers  and  collectors  would 
naturally  begin,  with  fresh  water  shells 
and  insects;  the  language  is  plain  and 
the  treatment  of  subjects  lively;  the 
drawings  are  simple,  easily  imitated,  and 
all  from  nature  and  of  American  speci- 
mens ;  ample  encouragement  and  full  di- 
rections are  given  for  observation,  for 
collection,  and  for  preservation.  In  short, 
it  seems  an  admirable  little  book  for  its 
purpose,  and  cannot  but  help  largely  to 
mspire  the  young  into  whose  handd  it 
falls  with  a  love  for  natural  science. 
Sample  copies  sent  to  teachers  and  school 
officers  for  examination,  for  75  cts.  Ad- 
dress  A.  S.  Kissell,  agent,  117-119  State 
St.,  Chicago. 

The  Student's  Manual.  By  John 
Todd,  D.  D.  Xew  Revised  Edition. 
Northampton,  Mass.:  Bridgman  & 
Childs.  * 

This  is  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face. 
We  think  the  first  edition  appeared  about 
forty  years  ago.  We  remember  reading 
it,  as  a  student,  with  great  pleasure  and 
profit,  in  1836.  Numerous  editions  have 
been  printed,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies  sold,  not  only  in  this  countrj^ 
but  in  Europe,  and  it  has  been  translated 
into  other  tongues.  No  book  of  the  kind 
probably  has  ever  done  so  much  good. 
We  can  heartily  say  to  each  and  everv 
student,  buy  it,  read  it,  and  follow  its 
wise  counsels.  We  know  of  no  book 
which  is  so  suitable  for  a  present  to  a 
student,  especially  to  one  gone  or  going 
from  home.  The  last  edition,  as  revised 
by  the  author,  contains  many  valuable 
notes. 
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A  History  or  England,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  B7  M.  £.  Thalhkimbr,  An. 
thor  of  Ancient  and  Mediieval  Histo- 
ries.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincin. 
nati  and  New  York.  286  pages,  12  mo. 
Price  $1.90. 

The  same  vivid  and  attractive  style, 
and  clear  and  graphic  narrative  which 
has  characterized  the  other  works  of  Miss 
Thalheimcr,  are  found  in  this.  We  have 
not  come  across  a  dull  page.  Where  pu- 
pils in  our  common  and  graded  schools 
can  find  time  and  have  inclination  to  go 
farther  Ihan  the  history  of  their  own 
country,  they  will  naturally  take  up  that 
of  the  mother  land,  and  no  intelligent 
teacher  can  fail  to. interest  a  class  with 
this  book.  Illustrations,  maps,  questions 
for  review,  and  all  needful  helps  are  sup- 
plied. It  is  needless  to  say  the  mechani- 
cal execution  is  all  that  could  be  asked. 

Patterson's  Cojipletb  Composition 
Book.  Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

Here  we  have,  along  with  a  blank  Com- 
position Book,  a  little  compendium  of 
Elementary  Rhetoric;  directions  to  pu- 
pils  and  suggestions  to  teachers;  rules 
of  punctuation,  and  in  regard  to  both  the 
form  and  the  style  of  composition — the 
mechanical  and  the  intellectual  part; 
with  a  system  of  signs  for  marking  cor- 
rections to  be  made;  forming  altogether 
a  convenient  little  manual.  It  is  put  up 
in  four  different  sizes,  as  to  amount  of 

Saper,  but  it  is  most  economical  to  get 
[o.  4,  if  the  book  is  taken  care  of  till  it 
is  filled.  The  prices  are  15,  20,  30,  and 
50  cents;  for  introduction,  10, 14,  20,  and 
35  cents  at  retail,  at  25  Washington  St., 
Chicago. 

LiTTELL's  LiviNo  Age  coutalns  a  week- 
ly repast  of  the  best  poetry,  criticisms  and 
stories  of  the  day,  and  in  each  number 
one  or  more  solid  articles  of  a  scientific 
or  political  character;  or  some  choice 
bit  of  biography,  and  always  from  the 
ablest  pens.  In  short,  it  collects  weekly 
the  cream  of  current  literature,  and  that 
which  is  sweet  and  fresh  withal.  We  es- 
teem Littell  so  highly  that  we  recently 
liad  a  good  many  volumes  bound.  A  new 
volume,  of  which  there  are  four  in  ii  year, 
begins  with  October. 


«RBAT  BOOKS- A  HOML  100K8T0BE. 

Messrs.  Jansen,  McClurg  &,  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  are  ever  foremost  in  supplying 
the  wants  of  all  in  the  book  line,  have 
just  issued  a  large  edition  of  Dr.  William 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  a  book  which 
no  Sunday  school  superintendent  or 
teacher  can  afford  to  be  without.  This 
work  is  the  standard  in  Bible  definitions 
and  explanations,  and  has  been  too  often 
noticed  and  recommended  to  need  an  ex- 
tended notice  at  our  hands.  It  is  mailed, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  #3.50. 
Also,  they  have  tlie  book  of  the  day.  Gen. 
Sherman's  Memoirs,  with  the  imprint  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

By  the  way,  no  person  visiting  Chicago 
during  the  Exposition,  or  at  any  other 
time,  should  fail  to  call  at  Nos.  117  and 
119  State  street,  and  see  this  great  estab- 
lishment,  which  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  book  stores  in  America,  the 
largest  in  the  west,  and  probably  the  best 
arranged  of  any  on  the  continent  Its 
proprietors,  Messrs.  Jansen,  McClurg  & 
Co.,  are  practical  business  men.  Mr. 
Jansen  assiduously  devotes  his  person&l 
time  and  attention  to  the  general  super- 
intendence  of  their  immense  business, 
and  nothing  escapes  his  watchful  eye. 
About  forty  clerks  are  employed,  each  of 
whom  has  a  particular  branch  in  charge, 
and  their  work  is  well  and  faithfully  at- 
tended  to.  Symmetry  and  order  prevail 
throughout  the  entire  establishment,  and 
everything  moves  with  precision  and  care. 
Their  store  is  large  and  spacious,  with 
every  available  shelf,  corner  and  table 
filled  with  books,  arranged  in  an  artistic 
and  tasteful  manner.    Go  and  see. 

CORBECTIOK. 

In  the  advertisement,  last  montli.  on 
the  last  page  of  the  cover,  the  types  made 
the  price  of  the  new  "Elementary  C»eo^- 
raphy"  $1.00,  when  it  should  have  been 
tl.20,  and  generously  put  the  "Complete 
Course"  also  at  $1.00,  when  it  shoold 
have  been  $2.00.  See  a  notice  of  the?e 
books  on  another  page.  Tliey  are  do*^*- 
ing  of  careful  examination. 
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RACK  KCMBEBS  WANTED. 


We  wish  to  obtain  the  following  num. 
bers  of  the  Jourkai^: 

Vol.1, 1871,  Jan.,  March,  April,  May 
and  June. 

Vol.  II,  1872,  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  April, 
Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 

Vol.  Ill,  1873,  May. 

Vol.  IV,  1874,  Oct. 

Vol.  V,  187o,  April  and  August. 

We  will  credit  \%%  cents  on  any  of 
These  numbers  sent  to  us,  on  subscrip. 
tions  due,  or  pay  ten  cents  in  cash,  if 
those  having  them  to  spare  wish  pay- 
ment. Several  persons  wish  to  complete 
files. 


Arabian  Nights. — The  last  novelty  is 
the  issue  of  these  fascinating  stories  as 
reading  books  for  schools,  by  Challen,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  dime  volumes.  Every 
teacher  is  requested  to  remit  ten  cents 
for  a  sample  copy.  Special  terms  will  be 
given  for  introduction.  Address  Howard 
Challen,  Philadelphia. 

School  Supervision. — Messrs.  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.  have  a  work  in  press  on 
this  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Supt.  Payne, 
of  Adrian,  Mich.  We  think  it  will  prove 
timely  and  useful.  We  know  of  no  book 
covering  the  ground  which  is  an  import- 
ant one. 


SAMPIiE  copy  FRBB. 


SI7B8CRIPT10N  ONLY  ONE  IIOLLAR. 


Address  A.  S.  BARiyTES  A  GO.^ 

Ill  A.  113,  New  York,  or  I  13  A.  I  1 5,  State  St.,  Chicago, 

THE  BEST  INK. 

THE  HARRISON  WRITING  INKS 

^re  now  the  most  popular  In  use.  Over  $10,000  worth  uo/rf  at  retail  in  New  York  City  alone  during 
the  natitvear.  amonsr  the  leading  Banks  and  Commercial  Houses,  which  Ih  evidence  of  their  merits. 

HARRISON'S  WRITING  FLUID  does  not  mould,  flows  freely,  becoming  a  perma- 
nent black  color  aoon  after  writing. 

HARRISON'S  LETTER  INK.  iri^^^  ^  perfect  copy,  and  is  also  a  free  flowing  ink,  pos- 
sessing the  qualiiies  of  tne  Writing  Fluia.  Harrison's  Carmine  Ink  and  Mucilage  also  of  lln<t  qual- 
ity.   Orders  for  any  quantity  promptly  attended  to.    Send  for  Price  List. 

HARRISON  MFO.  CO. 

OFFICE,  15  NORTH  NINTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  Pa. 

Ji^  JUST  PUBLISHED.-^ 

RIDPATH'8  SCHOOL  HISTORY, 

OF  THE  UISriTEI)  STA.TES. 


Educators  are  earnestly  Invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  valuable  work.  Among  Its 
many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  accuracy  and  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  Its  freedom 
from  prejudice  and  partiality:  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style,  and  its  superb  Illus- 
trations. These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronological  charts,  applying  the  objective  yiethod  to 
the  study  of  HUttory;  a  series  of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of 
the  country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  flrst-cla.»<s  portraits  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  who  have  figured  Iri  our  history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  nigral  fuccv*  In  adapting  the  work  to 
the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student.  Price,  $1.75.  Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  8Chot>l 
ofllc'ers  on  receipt  of  half  price.    Specimen  rages  sent  free  on  application. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

7G  A:  78  Iflonroe  Nlr<>el,  CHirAGO,  III». 
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WEBSTER'S  DIOTIONAEY. 

An  Authority  in  Courts  of  Justice 

3/  3000 

GJ^ET  THE  :BEST. 

f  6lM$  {sattdisei  |iotist»nf. 

10,000  tcords  and  meanings  not  in  olhtr  Dictionars 
SOOO  EngniTiiiss;  1810  P«iro8  (Quarto.  Prlre  |I2. 

Perhaps  the  highest  test  of  the  excellence  of 
the  deflnltlons  of  u  Dictionary  is  found  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  cited,  as  the  leftding 
authority  on  this  point,  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
where  important  pecuniary  interests,  and  even 
life  itself,  often  depend  uiK>n  the  precise  and  true 
meaning  of  a  word,  as  employed  In  a  statute  or 
contract.  J 

No  other  English  Dictionary  has  such  weight  of 
authority,  or  is  cited  so  frequently  in  Legislatures, 
Courts  of  Justice,  or  in  determining  the  meaning 
of  contracts,  as  Webster.  A  very  large  number 
of  reported  Cases,  arguments  of  counsel,  Ac, 
might  be  quoted  to  prove  this. 

What  volume,  next  to  purely  professional  books, 
(and  this  is  hardly  less  legally  than  a  professional 
one,)  of  greater  and  more  constant  usefulness  to 
the  legal  student  and  practitioner  than  WEB- 

STKB'S  IINABBIDGED  DICTIONARY? 

•*  Unquestionably  the  very  best  Dictionary  of 
our  language  extant.  Its  great  accuracv  in  the 
definition  and  derivation  of  words  gives  it  an  au- 
thority that  no  other  work  on  the  subject  possesses. 
It  is  constantly  cited  and  relied  on  in  our  Courts 
of  Justice,  in  our  Legislative  bodies,  and  in  pub- 
lie  discussions,  as  entirely  conclusive.^'— J/on. 
John  C,  Spencer. 

FROM  THB  ALBANY  LAW  JOURNAL.  JULY  10, 
1875.— *•  The  world-renowned  *  Webster's  Diction- 
ary '  continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the  best  gene- 
ral Dictionary  of  the  English  language.  Of  its 
value  to  the  legal  profession,  as  well  as  to  the 
public,  we  need  not  speak  at  length.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  commendations  in  the  courts 
of  England,  and  its  definitions  have  been  univer- 
sally followed  in  the  courts  of  this  country.  As  a 
matter  of  professional  Interest,  it  may  be  well  to 
know  that  the  definitions  uf  this  Dictionary  have 
been  adopted  in  the  courts  of  New  York  in  at 
least  the  following  cases:  Carpenter  y.  People^ 
8  Barb  ,  603;  Filch  v.  Bates,  11  Itf.,  471;  liiihop  v. 
Cook,  13  id..  8ft2;  Northern  Hfiilway  Co.  v.  Carpen- 
ter, 3  Abb.  Pr.  250;  8.  C.  18  How.  Pr.  222;  Steward 
V.  JViA^e/*.  4  Sandf.  Ch.  587 :  ifW^n  v.  iVorJfcAam, 
«)  Barb.  :343;  AlmHltou^e  v.  Art  Un.,  7  N.  Y.,  288; 
People  r.  Payne,  3  Deii.  88;  Woodburn  v.  Moeher, 
«  Barb.  25j;  Jbrtw  v.  Whet  ten,  8  Wend.  160:  Hoyt  v. 
Van.  Alnttjitf,  1.5  Barb.  WiH.  and  many  other  cases. 
The  Law  Reports  of  other  States  show  a  like 
number  of  recojrnltlons  of  the  correctness  and 
value  of  Ahe  rtetliiUions  found  in  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary." 

*'  Lately  one  of  the  most  important  suits  of  mod- 
ern times,  in  the  highest  Court  of  England,  lurn- 
cfl  solely  on  ihe  definition  of  a  single  word.  It  is 
Hignlflcuut  of  Dr.  Webiiter's  reputation  in  Eng- 
land as  a  deftner  of  woni.s,  that,  in  the  Alexandra 
cttSH.  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Wesimin- 
liiter  Hall,  under  purely  EnurUsh   law,  no  other 


dictionary ,.EngIisb  or  American,  was  quoted  or 
alluded  to,  than  tats.  We  quote  from  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron's  decision,  June  23, 1863,  (paff«  SK 
of  the  Report  of  the  trial):— 

**  I  have  looked,  so  ttaat  I  migtat  not  go  wrong. 
(as  we  have  the  advantage  of  fiavf  ng  it  here),  ax 
Webster's  American  Dictionary,  a  work  of  iIm 
greatest  learning,  research  and  abilitj.'**— .Bm- 
ton  Journal. 

**THE  Best  Pbactical  Englisd  Dictionabt 
EXTANT."— Zonrfon  Quarterly  Beview,  October, 
1873. 

Published  by  O.  AC.  HI  BRRIAIH,  Spring- 
field, Mass.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


A  USEFUI.  BOOK, 

For  every  Sunday  Sebool  Teaelier  aadl 

Superintendent 

A  DICTIONABV  OF  THE  BIBLE,  Comprising  it* 
Antiquities,  Biographies,  Geography,  and  Natural 
History,  with  Illustrations  and  Maw*.  £dited  by 
William  Smith,  LL.  D.     Price  $!i^.50.    Mailed 

Publisners.  Uhicngo 

Pleasant    and     Proflcable     BmploT- 

menC— •*B!*autiful!"  "Charming!"  **Oh,  how 
lovely!"  *-What  are  they  worth?''  Ac.  Sueii  an: 
the  exclamations  by  those  who  see  the  large,  ele- 
gaut  New  Chrcmos  produced  by  the  £uropean 
and  American  Cliromo  Publishing  Co.  Tbey  art- 
all  perfect  CJems  of  Art.  No  one  can  resist  th«* 
temptation  to  buy  when  seeing  the  Chroinos.  Can- 
vassers, Agents,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  oat  of 
employment,  will  find  this  the  best  openinir  ever 
olTered  to  make  money.  For  Hill  particulam  send 
stamp  for  confidential  circular.  Addren  F. 
OLEASON  &  CO.,  738  Washington  Street,  Bodcoo. 
Mass.  

^^JfOOO   AORNTS.  Teachers.    8tudent^. 

wanted  to  sell  the    CJuri  X  JjiM  JM  XAL 

SAZETTERofthe  UNITED  STATES 
ows  the  grand  results  of  lOO  years  of  fk^eedon 
and  progrees.  l^ew  and  complete.  Over  1,00) 
pages.    Illustrated. 

It  is  a  whole  lAhrmry ,— Boston  Globe.  "Sot  a 
I«uznfT«but  a  Neeemmlty.—Inter'Oceav.  All 
classes  buy  it,  and  agents  make  froim  SlOO  to 
SI^OO  a  month. 

HfnJVant  General  Agent  In  every  city  of  over 
10,000.    Address  J.  G.  IIIeCUitDY  dc  CO., 
Chicago,  111. 


djC  i.^  <tlOn  P*'^  ^»y-  Agents  wanted.  All 
ipO  hi)  lip^U  classes  of  working  people  of  both 
sexes,  young  and  old,  make  more  money  at  work 
for  us,  in  their  own  localities,  during  their  spare 
moments,  or  all  the  time,  than  at  any  thing  else. 
We  oflTer  employment  that  will  par  handdomelj 
for  every  hour's  work.  Full  partlcuians  term^, 
Ac,  sent  ftee.  Send  us  your  address  at  once 
Don't  delay.  Now  is  the  time.  Don't  look  for 
work  or  business  elsewbere,uotil  you  have  leaned 
what  we  offer.    G.  Btinson  A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


ADVERTISING:  Cflieap:  Good:  Sftie- 
matic.—kl\  persons  who  contemplate  maktB? 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  the  insertion  of  ad- 
vertisements, should  send  25  cents  to  Geo.  P- 
Rowell  &  Co..  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  for  their 
PAMPHLET-BOOK (»fn«^y*«r««^A  «/»«€>«), con- 
taining lists  of  over  2000  newspapers  and  estimatiM, 
showing  the  cost.  Advertisements  taken  for  lead- 
ing papers  in  many  States  at  a  tremendous  reduc- 
tion  from  publishers'  rates.    Get  the  book. 


BUCMETS  BEIX  PD17XDKT. 

AtaUUked  im  1817. 
Superior  B«Ut  of  Copper  ao^  TWi 
mounted  with  ttacbcMSotaryBaaC- 
inffS,  for  VkitrckM,  5e*««U.  /te»w- 
Factorie:  Cwrt  Bou—,  JV*  ^l"^ 
r"*r*T  ri/nk*,  Chimm,  etc  Fwif 
'Warranted.  . 

Iiiukiraied  Csulocne  seat  Fre^ 
V  ANI>1TZE!V  *  TIFT, 

.»-ji  lui  t**l  t^ovou-l  St.. 
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-An  Inntltnte 


'  UY   EDWARD  SEAllINU. 

(The  fullonring  lecture  delivered  by  the 
tStatc  Superintendent  before  audiences  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  many 
jliarts  of  the  state,  is  here  printed  for  the 
flrst  time.  Many  requests  for  its  publicar 
lion  elsewhere  have  been  received,  in- 
cluding one  from  a  leading  Chicago  daily. 
Its  author,  however,  preferred  to  present 
it  in  permanent  form,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the 
state  through  the  pages  of  the  Journal  :] 

It  is  well  to  review,  at  times,  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  our  faith  in  the  com- 
monest truths.  These  truths  may  be  so 
common  and  familiar  to  us  that  we  do 
not  have  for  them  half  the  appreciation 
they  deserve.  As  introductory  to  the 
practical  remarks  I  design  to  make,  there 
is  a  propriety  in  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  icortJi  of  what  we  call  edumtion — 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state. 

GROWTH  DEPENDENT  UPON  CONDITIONS. 

The  individual  man  is  born  a  mere 
bundle  of  latent  capacities — insignificant 
in  ^^t/o/ physical  and  intellectual  strength 
—great  only  in  the  possibilities  of  devel- 
opment His  power  is  solely  the  result  of 
growth ;  and  this  growth  in  turn  is  de- 
pendent upon  conditions.  If  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  what  we  call  a  true 
and  noble  manhood  may  result.  But  this 
growth  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  ex- 


I  ternal  conditions.      It  is  partly  governed 

'  by  more  mysterious,  innate  forces — the 

,  laws  of  heredity.    Of  course,  these  latter 

are  beyond  our  province.      It  is  only  of 

external  conditions  that  the  schools  have 

any  control. 

This  law  of  development,  of  growth — 
dependent  upon  conditions — is  of  univer- 
sal application  throughout  nature*s  or- 
ganic kingdom.  It  governs  the  develop- 
ment of  a  philosopher  no  more  surely 
than  the  development  of  an  oak.  The 
laws  of  heredity  aside,  (which,  by  the 
way,  are  largely  identical  with  ancestral 
conditions,)  and  we  have  here  the  reason 
why  in  a  forest  one  oak  or  pine  is  larger 
or-smaller  than  another;  why  one  is  sym- 
metrical and  another  crooked ;  why  in  a 
herd  one  ox  is  larger,  or  stronger,  or 
more  beautiful  than  another ;  why  in  a 
nation  one  man  is  superior  or  inferior  to 
another  physically,  or  intellectually,  or 
morally. 

The  degree  to  which  conditions  affect 
the  individual  is  astonishing.  A  pine 
grown  from  seed  in  the  open  plain  is  clad 
in  ample  latitude  of  branches  from  base 
to  summit.  The  forest-grown  pine,  in  its 
struggle  after  air  and  sunlight,  discard- 
ing a  lateral  growth,  shoots  up  tall  and 
slender,  fitted  by  its  conditions  **to  be 
the  mast  of  some  great  admiral.^'  The 
gardener  knows  the  conditions  which 
will  give  the  greatest  size  and  beauty  to 
his  strawberries  or  h  is  apples.  The  farm- 
er knows  under  what  circumstances  his 
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domestic  animals  attuia  the  highest  per- 
fection of  size  and  vigor. 

No  more  is  man  indcpefident  of  his  eon- 
ditions.  Of  two  children  whose  inherit- 
ance of  brain  and  brawn  are  alike,  let 
the  one  be  reared  amid  the  physical  and 
moral  abominations  of  tlie  filthiest  and 
most  crowded  tenement-house  of  a  great 
city ;  let  the  air  he  breathes,  the  food  he 
eats,  the  language  ho  hears,  the  men  and 
women  he  knows,  be  vile  and  corrupting, 
and  as  certainly  as  cfiect  must  follow 
cause,  he  will  become  like  those  about 
him ;  he  will  probably  be  a  curse  to  him- 
self and  to  society.  Let  the  other  grow 
up  amid  surroundings  of  an  opposite 
character.  Let  him  breathe  pure  air,  cat 
wholesome  food,  hear  good  language, 
know  only  the  refining  influence  of  vir- 
tuous and  cultured  example,  and  Just  as 
surely  will  life  be  to  him  a  pleasure  and 
to  society  a  blessing. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  law  of  conditions 
as  affecting  individuals.  You  are,  per- 
haps, all  aware  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  modern  scientists  carries 
its  influence  vastly  further.  He  would 
make  conditions  the  cause  not  only  of  in- 
dividual diflferences,  but  of  specific:  differ- 
ences; and  the  majority  of  scientific  men 
are  said  to  be  with  Mr.  Darwin  in  this. 
"Whether  \ve  go  as  far  as  this  or  not,  we 
must  admit  that  the  influence  of  his  con- 
ditions upon  the  indicidual  is  very  great. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  great  that  the  result  does 
often  seem  like  a  new  creation.  It  is  so 
great  that  we  can  hardly  over-estimate  its 
force. 

PBOPEK  CONDITIONS  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  character  of  individual  develop- 
ment depending  so  largely,  then,  on  con- 
ditions, it  is  all  important  to  know  what 
are  the  conditions  proper  for  the  best  de- 
velopment of  a  child's  nature.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  some,  but  will  here 
mention  aZ/ the  leading  ones;  and  I  will 
name  them  in  what  may  be  considered 
the  order  of  their  proper  sequence: — 
(1)  F&r  live  body:  Abundance  of  pure  air; 
plenty  of  wholesome,  invigorating  food ; 
sufficient  regular  exercise;  sufficient 
sleep;  cleanliness.  {2)  For  the  mind:  A. 
pattern  home  morality;  wise  home  train- 


ing;  the  refining  influence  of  intelligent 
and  virtuous  people ;  the  refining  influ- 
ence of  religion,  of  the  fine  arts,  paint- 
ing, music,  etc.,  the  special  culture  and 
knowledge  imparted  by  schools ;  the  cul- 
ture supplementing  that  from  reading 
books,  periodicals,  etc. 

SCHOOL  CULTUBE  NOT  SUPFICIEKT. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  placed  the 
culture  and  knowledge  obtained  in 
schools  nearly  at  the  close  of  the  list. 
This  is  its  proper  place;  for  the  culture 
of  the  school  ougkt  merely  to  supplement 
the  previous  and  the  concurrent  culture 
obtained  in  the  family.  I  am  a  teacher 
by  profession,  and  by  the  accident  of  my 
official  position,  I  represent  the  school 
interests  of  the  state;  but  I  do  not  wish, 
as  is  too  often  done,  to  unduly  magnify 
my  calling.  School  culture  is  not  all  the 
culture  a  child  should  have.  When  the 
child  is  a  fortunate  dweller  in  a  family 
over  which  preside  in  triune  unity,  Vir- 
tue, Intelligence,  and  Love,  his  school 
culture  should  at  best  be  the  poorer  pan 
of  his  whole  culture.  That  education 
which  the  schools  now  give  to  the  mass- 
es of  our  children,  and  that  which  they 
probably  always  will  give,  will  never  be 
sufficient  for  their  need,  unless  it  supple- 
ments a  virtuous  home  training.  If  all 
the  children  of  vicious  and  brutal  pa- 
rents in  our  great  cities,  coming  from 
homes  which  are  but  mockeries  of  the 
name,  were  to  obtain  in  the  schools  such 
elementary  instruction  as  five  years 
would  give  tliem,  they  would  not  thereby 
be  transformed  into  good  citizens.  There 
is  no  such  power  in  the  mere  spelling 
book,  the  geography,  and  the  arithmetic. 
To  say  that  there  is,  is  to  utter  an  unnec- 
essary and  even  a  dangerous  falsehood. 
To  say  tliat  there  is,  is  to  say  that  then? 
need  be  no  parental  responsibility — that 
the  state  can  take  it  all.  To  say  that 
there  is,  is  to  lead  true  educational  re- 
form astray.  I  fully  agree  with  Herbert 
Spencer  in  this.  Over  such  a  class  the 
influence  of  the  schools  as  now  estab- 
lished is  good.  They  can  to  some  extent 
counteract  the  degrading  farce  of  home 
surroundings.  They  can  save  for  virtu- 
ous lives  now  and  then  one;  but  a  mirac- 
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nlous  transformation  of  the  whole  class 
by  mere  primary  intellectual  culture  they 
can  never  accomplish.  The  idea  which 
I  here  wish  to  impress,  is  this:  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  bundle  of 
capacities  called  a  "child,"  grows  up 
into  a  vigorous  and  virtuous  and  useful 
manhood  are  plural^are  many.  Home 
influences  are  a  portion.  Religious  in- 
fluences are  a  portion.  General  society 
a  portion 

As  professional  educators  of  the  young 
we  are  too  apt  to  magnify  our  calling— to 
think  that  the  mere  intellectual  culture 
and  knowledge  obtained  in  the  schools 
are  all  suificient  for  the  child, — to  remove 
from  parents  and  from  society  a  respon. 
sibility  that  belongs  to  them.  The  truth 
is,  the  teacher's  work  is  miim\y  concurrent 
with  t/te  work  of  others.  If  the  work  of 
others  be  in  harmony,  the  teacher  is  very 
etfeclive.  If  the  teacher's  work  is  op- 
posed to  the  work  of  others,  his  influence 
is  much  less  than  is  very  generally  sup- 
posed. 

SPECIAL  VALUE  OF  BCHOOLS. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  lim- 
itation of  technical  teaching,  and  shown 
the  responsibility  of  parents  and  of  soci- 
ety, (to  which  I  shall  refer  again  by  and 
by,)  let  us  now  consider  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  special  value  of  what  the 
schools  aflbrd— or  ought  to.  Even  with 
the  limitation  I  have  already  indicated, 
their  legitimate  work  is  as  vast  as  it  is 
beneficent. 

To  the  indicidual  they  offer  knoicledge, 
which  our  civilization  renders  indispens- 
able to  successfHil  living;  and  they  offer 
training,  w^hich  is  little  less  indispens- 
able. To  the  state,  constituted  as  ours  is, 
they  offer  what  is  probably  the  sole  guar- 
antee of  its  stability  and  permanence. 

Education  is  to  the  individual  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  successful  living.  It 
ought  to  give  him  not  only  power  but 
happiness.  Our  very  civilization  is 
based  upon  knowledge  and  culture — the 
slow  and  precious  growth  of  two  thous- 
and years  and  more.  An  inheritance  of 
this  is  the  birthright  of  every  individual, 
and  if  society  does  not  accord  him  the 
culture  that  shall  enable  him  to  possess 


his  right,  society  thereby  defrauds  him. 
The  long  years  of  toil  and  6Uff"ering 
through  which  the  race  has  attained  its 
present  advancement  have  been  partially 
or  wholly  without  significance  to  him. 
He  lives  in  the  10th  century,  indeed,  but 
in  his  dwarfed  and  undeveloped  person- 
ality he  better  represents  the  4th  or  the 
10th. 

THE  WORLD'S  ACCUMULATED  KKOWLEDOE. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  schools  not  only 
to  imparl  the  artsof  reading,  writing  and 
numbering — essential  to  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse  and  business  of  life— but  they 
should  and  they  do  go  further.  Thejr 
properly  aim  to  open  the  doors  to  this 
wonderful  accumulation  of  knowledge 
in  which  the  present  age  is  richer  than 
all  preceding  ones, — which,  I  repeat, 
IS  the  broad  basis  of  our  peculiar  civili- 
zation. History,  or  what  past  men 
thought  and  did,  and  the  principles  that 
have  governed  the  progress  of  human, 
civilization;  Geology  and  Astronomy,  or 
the  story  of  the  formation  of  our  earth,, 
and  its  relation  to  other  worlds;  Geogra- 
phy, with  its  full  and  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  the  world's  surface ;  Natural  His- 
tory, with  its  descriptions  and  classifica- 
tions of  the  plants  and  animals  on  that 
surface ;  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chem- 
istry, disclosing  the  wonderful  and  omni- 
present forces  and  laws  "that  pervade 
and  animate,  as  it  were,  the  universe  of 
matter," — these  are  a  few  of  the  names 
applievi  to  that  fund  of  knowledge  which 
civilization  now  owns— knowledge  which 
gives  to  man  a  power,  and  a  dignity,  and, 
I  believe,  a  happiness  he  never  before  pos- 
sessed. This  knowledge  is  the  inherit- 
ance and  blessing  of  modern  society,  and 
society,  i.  c.,  the  state,  has  undertaken  to 
perpetuate  it  as  the  common  and  bcnefi- 
cent  heritage  of  all  its  citizens.  The 
value  of  this  knowledge,  both  in  itself 
and  in  the  effort  to  acquire  it,  is,  to  the 
individual,  unspeakably  great.  In  ac- 
quiring it  ho  lifts  himself  up  out  of 
blindness  and  comparative  savagery,  even 
as  in  accumulating  the  race  has  done  the 
same  thing.  He  becomes  a  joint  owner 
of  what  the  years  have  accumulated.  He 
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is  not  an  anachronism ;  he  truly  belongs 
to  the  19th  century  in  which  he  lives. 

To  have  the  mind  furnished  with  this 
knowledge,  and  its  faculties  strengthened 
and  sharpened  by  its  acquisition,  is  to  be 
equipped  for  a  successful  and  happy  life. 
It  gives  a  man  self-poise.  It  frees  him 
from  the  tyranny  of  superstition.  It 
makes  him  master  of  himself.  It  gives 
him,  near  the  beginning  of  his  career,  a 
wisdom  which  he  would  otherwise  hard- 
ly  have  towards  its  close.  In  brief,  in  a 
world  made  up  as  this  is,  of  opposite  and 
contradictory  elements,— of  vice  and  vir- 
tue, of  safety  and  danger,  of  truth  and 
falsehood— it  forewarns  and  forearms 
him,  enabling  him  to  make  the  most  of 
that  earthly  life  which  he  has  here  but 
once  to  live. 

THE  STATE  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

And  the  offer  of  this  knowledge — this 
culture — the  state  makes  not  to  a  chosen 
and  favored  few,  but  to  aU;  and  she  not 
only  offers  it,  but  she  entreats  her  chil- 
dren to  take  it,  for  Tier  own  sake  as  well 
SIS  for  theirs.  Here  the  student  of  histo- 
ry sees  a  new  and  wonderful  fact.  What 
is  liere  the  "State"?  Is  it  I,  the  king? 
Is  it  we,  the  aristocracy  ?  Is  it  we,  the 
free  ?  History  informs  us  that  in  other 
times  and  countries  the  ^*  State*'  has  gen- 
erally been  a  favored  individual,  or  a  fa- 
vored few.  It  tells  us  that  even  in  so- 
called  republican  Athens — in  the  golden 
age  of  Pericles — the  state  was  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  people— Xhht.  more  than 
three-fourths  were  slaves.  In  the  Roman 
republic  it  was  no  better.  The  history  of 
modern  Europe  is  mainly  a  history  of 
splendid  monarchies,  and  of  ignorant 
and  obedient  peoples.  But  far  different 
is  it  with  us.  Here  the  people — the 
whole  people— are  the  state ;  and  when  I 
say  that  the  state  entreats  her  children  to 
accept  her  freely  offered  means  of  knowl- 
edge and  culture,  I  mean  that  the  collect- 
ive wisdom  and  conscience  of  the  people 
themselves  make  this  entreaty.  And 
why  ?  Not  now  for  individual  good,  but 
for  the  collective  good.  Where,  as  with 
us,  every  citizen  is  an  equal  and  co-ordi- 
nate sovereign  of  the  commonwealth, 
there  must  be  general  intelligence  and 


virtue,  or  the  system  is  a  failure.  Mon- 
arch s  are  carefully  educated  in  youUi  for 
the  responsibility  that  is  to  become  theirs. 
The  necessity  lor  this  it  is  unneceasaiy  to 
discuss ;  the  need  is  self-evident.  Bo  with 
the  citizens  of  a  republic  like  ours.  They 
must  be  educated,  for  they,  too,  are  sov- 
ereigns. They  arc  sources  of  authority. 
They  are  constantly  called  upon  to  de- 
cide questions  of  state  policy.  Their 
votes  must  embody  intelligent  convic- 
tions, or  no  government  could  be  worse 
than  such  as  ours.  Better  an  absolute 
despotism  than  an  ignorant  and  vicious 
mob  under  the  name  of  '^  republic/* 

DAKOEB8  TO  THE  STATE. 

The  state,  then,  for  her  own  preserva- 
tion,here  needs  in  tell  igent  and  v  irtuous  cit- 
izens; and  this  need  is  growing,  and  will 
grow  yearly  more  urgent.  There  are  not 
a  few  intelligent  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic— men  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  our  theory  of  self  government — who 
nevertheless  look  upon  our  national  ca- 
reer thus  far  as  still  a  mere  experiment— 
who  indeed  think  they  already  see  eviden- 
ces of  our  surely  approaching  failure.  If 
we  do  not  share  their  prophetic  fears,  we 
may  at  least  be  instructed  by  their  obser 
vations. 

**  Our  success  thus  far,"  say  they,  ''has 
been  due  to  the  vast  and  rich  areas  of  un- 
occupied territory  upon  which  the  poor 
and  the  discontented  have  been  able  to  fall 
back,  and  out  of  which  they  have  found 
the  means  of  making  a  living.  This  ter- 
ritory is  now  to  be  soon  entirely  occu- 
pied. The  best  of  it  is  already  so.  Our 
population  is  already  showing  a  large 
element  of  ignorant  pauperism  in  the 
older  settled  portions  of  the  Union.  Our 
great  cities  already  have  their  dan^rons 
class.  The  hordes  of  ignorant  foreigners 
crowding  to  our  shores  cannot  be  assim- 
ilated. Our  surprising  growth  in  popu- 
lation has  not  been  a  healthy  and  a  safe 
growth.  Ignorance  and  political  and  so- 
cial corruption  have  increased  with  our 
years.  If  before  the  close  of  the  firef 
century  of  our  national  existence  these 
alarming  evidences  of  decay  have  ap- 
peared, what  reasonable  prospect  haw 
we  of  surviving  another  century,  long 
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before  the  close  of  which  every  acre  of 
valuable  unoccupied  territory  will  have 
been  appropriated,  our  population  will 
have  become  as  dense  as  that  of  the  old 
world,  and  as  distinctly  divided  into  the 
classes  of  rich  and  poor,  and  our  democ- 
racy have  shown  itself  a  rope  of  sand  to 
curb  license  and  preserve  social  order." 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  my  profound  con- 
viction  that  these  ideas  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  every  thoughtful,  patriotic 
American  I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  am 
inclined  by  nature  to  take  cheerful,  hope- 
ful views  of  things;  but  I  have  read  his- 
tory with  some  care,  and  am  not  unac 
quainted  with  human  nature.  I  believe 
these  views  are  not  wholly  devoid  of 
truth.  I  believe  the  question  of  our  fu- 
ture, as  a  nation,  is  one  not  wholly  free 
from  grave  anxiety.  He  who  has  care- 
fully watched  the  progress  of  events  du- 
ring the  last  ten  years,  knows  that  the 
vicious  elements  in  our  political  and  so- 
cial organization  have  never  been  rela- 
tively so  strong  as  during  this  period. 
Since  the  war  the  power  of  nwney  over 
men's  minds  and  consciences  has  been 
greater  than  before.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  has  been 
more  pronounced.  Wealth  has  had  a 
more  marked  tendency  towards  aggrega- 
tion. The  rich  have  grown  richer,  and 
the  very  poor  poorer.  Temptations  to 
dishonest  acquisitions  have  been  strong- 
er and  more  frequent,  and  the  moral 
sense  of  society  in  general  may  be  said 
to  have  been  somewhat  dulled.  Lofty 
ideals  in  politics,  in  business,  and  in  so- 
cial life  have  become  fewer.  Intemper- 
ance, with  all  its  long  train  of  crime  and 
degradation  and  suffering,  has  perhaps 
steadily  advanced. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  a  large  part  of 
what  nature  has  made  the  richest  and 
fairest  portion  of  our  territory,  is  today 
seen  a  spectacle  at  which  intelligence, 
virtue  and  patriotism  weep, — the  saddest 
lesson  of  republican  failure  from  popular 
ignorance  that  is  exhibited  in  human  an- 
nals. Other  republics  have  failed,  but 
none  have  fallen  so  suddenly  and  igno- 
miniously  as  South  Carolina.  The  fail- 
ure of  others  was  a  failure  to  reach  suc- 
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cess,  but  in  the  struggle  have  been  exhib- 
ited some  manly  qualities.  The  failure 
of  Carolina  has  been  a  descent  from  suc- 
cess already  reached,  and  in  the  failure 
without  a  struggle  have  been  exhibited 
only  the  paltry  adroitness  of  knavish 
greed  and  the  imbecility  of  ignorant  fol- 
ly. And  the  condition  of  this  prostrate 
state  is  but  little  worse  than  that  of  some 
of  her  southern  sisters.  Their  misfor- 
tune is  immediately  duo,  and  due  alone, 
to  an  ignorant  suffrage. 

Of  these  general  facts  there  can  be  no 
question.  And  it  certainly  behooves  ev- 
ery one  who  loves  his  country  to  consider 
whither  these  things  are  tending,  and 
what  remedies  can  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  ultimate  disaster  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

THE  ONLY  REMEDY. 

For  myself,  I  see  but  one.  Yet  it  is  a 
potent  one,  and  has  my  fullest  confidence. 
We  must  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
Vie  nation^s  children  are  growing  up.  We 
must  BO  train  them  that  we  shaU  have  nobler 
and  wiser  and  truer  men — nobler  and  wiser 
and  stronger  women. 

The  facilities  for  education  must  be 
more  generally  diffused,  must  be  improv- 
ed in  character,  and  public  opinion  must 
be  led  to  everywhere  prize  these  facilities 
as  the  chief  means  of  individual  well-be- 
ing, and  of  national  prosperity  and  per- 
manence. 

THE  EDIC.VTIONAL  SITUATION. 

I  come  now  to  the  practical  question 
of  our  need,  as  I  see  it,  in  this  state.  We 
in  Wisconsin  are  no  worse  in  our  educa- 
tional condition  than  our  sister  states  of 
the  west,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception. 
But  that  is  all  the  comfort  I  can  give 
you.  We  are  no  better,  and  our  situation 
is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  it,  beginning  at 
the  foundation : 

DISTRICT   SCHOOLS.     . 

The  great  majority  of  the  children  in 
the  state  attend  the  common  district 
schools.  The  great  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers in  these  are  young,  inexperienced,  un- 
trained, and  are  teaching  f<»r  merely  tem- 
porary purposes.    They  are  almost  exchi- 
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sively  in  the  summer,  and  largely  in  the 
winter,  young  girls.  The  school-houses 
arc  often  inconvenient,  ill  ventilated, 
unsightly  tenements,  destitute  of  attrac- 
tion within  and  without.  The  school 
grounds  (No,  fjroxnul;  it  can't  possibly  be 
plural)  is  often  about  one-fourth  of  an 
acre— destitute  of  a  fence,  and  rarely  or- 
namented even  with  a  stump,  fn  this 
forlorn  spot,  dedicated  to  learning,  to 
virtue  and  to  good  citizenship,  assemble 
the  miscellaneous  young  sovereigns, 
their  miscellaneous  sisters,  and  the  equal- 
ly miscellaneous  books.  There  are  boys 
and  girls  and  books  of  all  ages — from 
three  or  four  years  to  twenty.  The  teach- 
er has  probably  never  been  seen  before, 
or  if  she  (or  he)  has,  it  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  relationship  to  a  member  of 
the  school  board.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
gradation  of  the  school.  The  variety  of 
ages  and  attainments  would  nX}t  allow 
this,  even  if  the  variety  of  text- books  per- 
mitted it.  Two  of  the  pupils  are  proba- 
bly candidates  for  the  alphabet.  Five 
have  partially  mastered  the  first  reader. 
A  good  many  are  scattered  along  from 
that  to  the  fifth.  Thirteen  are  in  geogra- 
phy, nine  of  whom  have  "  gone  through" 
the  same  books  from  one  to  seven  times 
in  as  many  previous  terms.  (The  only 
confirmation  of  their  statements,  howev- 
er, is  the  appearance  of  their  books, — 
which  by  the  way  represent  three  pub- 
lishing houses.)  Seven  propose  to  study 
English  grammar,  of  whom  four  have 
*'  parsed,"  two  have  "  analyzed  " — one 
with,  and  the  other  without  *'  diagrams," 
while  the  seventh  has  never  studied  the 
subject  before.  Tlmr  books  are  as  vari- 
ous as  their  attainments.  Two  big  boys 
and  one  big  girl  wish  to  study  algebra. 

Time,  however,  will  not  permit  further 
details  in  this  direction.  Suffice  it  that 
these  are  the  outlines  of  an  accurate  pic- 
ture, photographed  from  nature.  A  wise 
and  effective  classification  of  the  pupils 
is  not  attempted.  Thirty-seven  different 
classes  are  '•  heard,"  not  iaugld.  The  rec- 
itations are  parrot  like.  Thought  is  not 
evoked.  The  procrustean  limits  of  the 
text-books  are  the  same  for  all.  If  there 
were  the  ability  on  th«  part  of  the  teach- 


er to  illustrate,  to  provoke  reflection,  to 
open  glimpses  into  other  new  and  fair 
fields  of  knowledge,  to  kindle  a  divine 
ambition.  Hurt  is  no  time  for  it,  Tlitt 
school  is  "kept"  the  usual  number  of 
months,  when  the  pupils  disperse  to  re- 
assemble the  next  term  or  the  next  year 
for  the  same  waste  of  time  and  energy 
and  public  mone}',  and  the  ssinic  little 
gain. 

This  is  not  an  overdrawn  sketch  of 
hunareds  of  district  schools  in  this  state. 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  much  overdrawn  for 
the  majority  of  them.  I  assert  that  the 
entire  civilized  world  may  be  searched  in 
vain  for  an  anomaly  more  surimsing 
than  this, — for  a  great  and  necessary  end 
sought  by  means  so  empirical,  so  abor- 
tive, so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  inade- 
quate. Its  parallel  caji  perhaps  only  be 
found  among  uncivilized  races — possibly 
in  the  futile  and  frivolous  mummeries  of 
a  "  medicine  man  "  over  a  sick  Indian. 
The  latter  perhaps  gets  sortu  benefit  from 
his  '^family  physician."  And  so  the 
school  boy  or  girl  does  certainly  gel 
some  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and 
numbering,  from  the  poorest  school.  But 
who  shall  say  what  hnrm  goes  with  tbc 
the  little  knowledge?  Who  shall  say 
what  disgust  for  knowledge  in  genera! 
goes  with  It?  Who  shall  say  what  dwarf- 
ing and  deadening  of  mental  faculties 
come  from  the  dull,  unnatural,  unintelli- 
gent routine  of  this  kind  of  school  llfe^ 

CONTRASTED  WITH  MATERIAL  PROGRESS. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  schools  I  des- 
cribe, or  at  least  many  of  them,  are  no 
better  than  they  were  twenty  or  fifiy  years 
ago, — nay,  that  they  perhaps  are  not  s<> 
good, — are  in  younger,  and  therefore 
more  incompetent  hands, — and  then  re- 
flect that  within  sight  of  almost  every 
school  house,  at  harvest  time,  the  click 
of  the  reaper  is  heard,  as  it  swiftly  and 
easily  performs  the  work  of  many  men.— 
and  the  scream  of  the  locomDtive  U 
heard,  as  it  rushes  to  and  fro  dragging 
the  commerce  of  a  nation.  Behold  the 
contrast  I  Progress  everywhere  but  in 
the  school  room !  The  triumphs  of  civil 
ization  everywhere  but  in  our  children! 

Men  will  make  an  annual  pilgrimage 
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across  ibe  state— to  see  what?— to  learn  i 
what? — improved  methods  of  caring  for,  I 
«duc2lling  and  ennobling  their  sons  and  j 
daughters?  No.  Improved  breeds  of 
swine  and  catllc.  New  varieties  of  pota- 
toes and  squashes.  Improved  methods 
of  cutting  grain,  raising  water,  plowing 
land.  All  excellent  things  in  their  way,  and 
worthy  of  the  pilgrimage;  but  are  there 
not  other  things  quite  as  needful?  Can 
tt  man  do  anything  better  for  himself  and  1 
better  for  the  state,  than  to  care  with  his 
chiefest  diligence  for  the  children  God 
has  given  to  his  keeping, — to  surround 
them  with  such  conditions  ns  will  insure 
them  the  fullest  development  of  body 
and  mind  and  soul,— to  see  to  it,  so  far 
ns  in  him  lies,  that  they  embody  the  vir- 
tues which  shall  make  their  lives  both 
glad  and  good— a  comfort  and  a  pride  to 
him,  and  a  glory  and  blessing  to  the 
world  ? 

SECONDARY  SCnOOLS. 

I  have  indicated  the  poor  character  of 
our  common  district  or  primary  schools, 
of  which  many  are  as  bad  as  I  have  des- 
cribed, and  few  are  as  good  as  they 
should  be. 

I  now  indicate  another  defect  in  our 
system  above  these  schools.  There  is  in 
this  state  a  great  lack  of  secondary 
schools — schools  prepared  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  primaries  by  furnishing 
^secondary  or  academic  instruction  and 
training.  The  need  of  these  schools  is 
in  my  judgment  the  great  need  of  the 
state,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  country. 

If  there  were  in  every  populous  town- 
ship, or  for  every  two  or  three  adjoining 
townships,  a  High  School,  to  relieve  the 
primaries  of  work  many  of  them  attempt 
partially  to  perform,  but  wiiich  is  beyond 
their  legitimate  sphere  of  performance, 
several  beneficent  results  would  ensue : 

(1)  A  grading  of  the  primary  schools 
would  then,  with  uniformity  of  text- 
books, be  a  result  attainable.  A  certain 
:standard  of  acquirements  would  transfer 
the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  to 
the  High  School. 

(2)  This  school  would  act  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  pupils  of  the  primary. 

?,)    It  would  furnish  means  for  a  high- 


er culture  than  the  primary  schools  give 
or  can  possibly  give.  A  want  very  large- 
ly felt  all  over  the  state,  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, would  be  supplied  by  such  a  school. 
An  intelligent  Norwegian  farmer  said  to 
me  not  long  ago:  "I  am  in  great  per- 
plexity respecting  my  children.  I  live 
in  the  country,  several  miles  from  a  vil- 
lage. The  district  school  which  my  chil- 
dren have  attended  is,  like  others  about 
me,  poor.  My  children  soon  get  the  lit- 
tle elementary  instruction  it  can  give. 
Two  or  three  of  them  are  already  past 
the  age  when  it  is  of  any  value  to  them. 
I  cannot  afford  to  send  them  away  to 
school,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  do  so  if 
I  could.  I  do  not  want  to  sell  my  farm 
and  move  into  the  village.  I  cannot  af- 
ford that.  What  can  I  do?"  I  replied: 
"  I  see  but  two  courses  for  you.  You  must 
either  let  your  children  grow  up  without 
further  culture,  or  you  must  instruct  them 
at  home."  He  said  he  had  thought  of 
the  latter,  and  had  partly  determined  to 
do  it,  but  how  could  ho  find  the  time?  It 
was  a  hard  case;  and  yet  it  is  like  thou- 
sands of  others. 

(4)  The  presence  of  means  for  the 
gratification  of  any  desire,  good  or  bad, 
fosters  the  desire.  A  good  High  School, 
offering  facilities  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion, and  showing  by  its  fruits  the  value 
of  such  instruction,  would  create  a  de- 
sire for  the  very  thing  it  could  supply. 
Let  it  have  the  qualities  of  excellence, 
and  the  brighter  boys  and  girls  of  the 
town  would  gravitate  to  it  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole.  It  would  be  truly  an  attract- 
ive centre  of  enlightenment  to  the  entire 
adjacent  neighborhood. 

(5)  It  would  improve  the  primary 
schools  not  only  by  removing  from  them 
the  higher  work  they  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  perform,  and  by  making 
an  efficient 'gradation  possible,  but  it 
would  furnish  to  them  a  better  class  of 
teachers — teachers  of  higher  attainments, 
and  broader  culture,  and  more  enthusi- 
asm. As  surely  as  water  will  not  rise 
above  its  source,  so  surely  will  primarj- 
school  teaching  be  a  poor  and  cheap 
work,  if  the  teachers  acquire  their  prepa- 
ration only  in  the  very  schools  in  which 
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they  afterwards  teach.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion  that  the  state  can  adopt  no  means  so 
effectiye  for  the  general  improvement  of 
this  grade  of  schools  as  a  systematic  ef- 
fort to  encourage  the  multiplication  of 
secondary  schools.  We  work  at  a  disad- 
vantage when  we  make  only  direct  efforts 
to  improve  the  former. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Some  one  may  ask :  "  How  ahout  the 
Normal  Schools?  Is  it  not  properly  their 
exclusive  and  peculiar  provin'».e  to  pre- 
pare teachers  ?"  I  answer,  it  U  their  jpe- 
oiliar  province,  and  when  we  have  per- 
haps  fifty  or  one  hundred  Normal 
Schools  in  operation  in  our  state  it  may 
be  their  exclusive  province,— but  not  be- 
fore. Four  Normal  Schools  will  hardly 
afiect  directly,  to  an  appreciable  degree, 
the  schools  of  the  country  districts.  They 
will  directly  improve  to  some  extent 
those  in  tlieir  immediate  vicinity,  but  not 
those  of  the  state  at  large.  The  gradu- 
ates of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  others 
who  have  attended  them  any  length  of 
time,  cannot  be  expected  to  sell  their 
skill  and  acquirements  for  the  wages  of 
country  teachers.  They  must  have  a  bet- 
ter market  or  they  will  not  teach  at  all. 
Hence  the  fact  that  they  almost  invaria. 
bly  gravitate  to  the  cities  of  the  state. 
Here,  agaiu,  appears  the  need  of  second- 
ary schools.  These  will  furnish  a  proper 
sphere  for  the  skill  of  Normal  graduates. 
Here  they  will  obtain  salaries  commen- 
surate  with  the  cost  of  their  own  train- 
ing, and  here  they  will  in  turn  impart 
their  culture  and  skill  to  the  teachers  of 
the  country  districts.  When  High  Schools 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  of  proper  char- 
acter to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  are 
established,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will 
these  expensive  and  magnificent  Normal 
Schools  find  their  full  Justification, — 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  they  cease 
doing  a  large  amount  of  work  which  it 
is  entirely  out  of  their  true  province  to 
perform. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Moreover,  the  stale  has  organized 
means  for  giving  superior  instruction. 
Her  University  is  in  operation  at  the 
licad  of  our  school   system.    But  what 


well-considered  plan  has  she  for  filling 
that  University  with  properly  prepared 
students  ?  What  is  the  ladder  that  leads 
to  it  from  the  primary  schools  ?  If  an 
ambitious  and  promising  boy  or  girl  in 
the  country  knows  aught  of  that  crown. 
ing  feature  of  our  system,  it  is  only  in  a 
j  vague  sense,  as  a  distant,  shadowy  glory 
I  to  which  he  cannot  attain— w^hich  in  no 
way  concerns  him,  or  her.  To  the  major- 
ity of  country  children  it  is  probably  whol- 
ly unknown.  But  if  ita  existence  and  prov. 
ince  were  clearly  apprehended  in  eretr 
school  district  of  our  state,  it  would  be, 
in  most  cases,  an  unattainable  height  to 
reach,  because  of  no  local  means  of  as- 
cent,— i.  e.,  no  local  means  of  preparation 
for  the  University.  The  latter  was  found- 
ed for  the  state  and  is  supported  for  the 
state,  but  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  state 
are  eflfectually  debarred  from  any  privi- 
leges therein.  If  a  High  School  were 
accessible  to  the  children  of  nearly  every 
township,  and  if,  perhaps,  an  Academy 
opened  its  doors  wide  and  free  to  the  chil. 
dren  of  iiy^i-^  county— both  a  part  of  the 
state  system — both  under  strict  supervis- 
ion— both  secure  against  the  accidents  of 
fortune  to  which  private  schosls  arc  sub- 
ject—because both  a  part  of  the  teasTt 
fortune  of  the  state, — then  we  might  boast 
of  something  grander  than  our  material 
resources,— then  wc  might  not  blush  with 
shame  as  we  hear  Supt.  Philbrick  of  Bos- 
ton declare,  after  recent  personal  inspec- 
tion of  foreign  schools,  that  even  those  of 
Massachusetts  are  inferior  to  those  of 
Austria!  Think  of  it,— Massachusetts 
behind  Austria!  How  then  will  Wiscon- 
sin compare  with  Prussia? 

Hadn't  we  better  cage  our  **  bird  of 
freedom "  for  a  generation  or  two,  and 
put  into  teachers  and  school-houses  tbe 
millions  we  talk  of  spending  at  Phila- 
delphia in  a  grand  centennial  show? 
That  money  would  import  a  good  many 
Austrian  school-masters  and  Austrian 
school-houses.  Or,  if  thought  better,  it 
would  enable  us  to  send  over  to  Austria 
or  Prussia  whole  Institutes  of  teachers^ 
to  find  out  the  secrets  of  that  success  in 
one  thing  for  which  these  old  "eflfete" 
monarchies  receive  the  unqualified  praise 
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of  Bucli  teachers  as  Horace  Mann  and 
John  Philbrick. 

One  secret,  however,  I  find  mentioned 
in  an  article  by  Dr.  3IcCosh,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  new  Interuaiiotial  BetieWf 
and  I  herewith  present  it :  "A  set  of  upper 
schools,"  says  he,  **  reaching  every  dis- 
trict of  the  country,  practically  open  to 
all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  and  under 
highly  educated  teachers,  is  the  grand  ex. 
cellence  of  the  systems  of  education  in 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Holland,  and  is  the 
crying  desideratum  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland  and  the  United  States." 

VALCB  OF  IIIOHEB  EDUCATION. 

1  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  ex- 
pressing my  belief  that  it  is  quite  as  use- 
ful to  society— -to  the  state — to  have  a  cer- 
tain portion  loell  educated,  as  to  have  all 
possessed  of  the  elements  of  an  education. 
And  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  well 
educated  the  better  for  the  welfare  and 
glory  of  the  state.  The  secret  of  the  pre-, 
eminence  of  Massachusetts  lies  not  in 
her  soil,  for  it  is  poor;  not  in  her  climate, 
for  it  is  severe;  but  in  the  preeminent 
culture  of  her  people  more  than  In  any 
other  cause.  That  commonwealth  gives 
a  higher  culture  to  a  larger  proportion- 
ate number  of  her  children,  than  docs 
any  other  state  of  our  Union. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  and  necessary  in 
a  liepublic  that  education  should  not 
only  be  general,  but  it  should  be  also  as 
thorough  as  possible. 

Superior  intelligence  and  culture  pos- 
sessed by  a  certain  portion  (and  the  lar- 
ger that  portion  the  better,)  are  with  us 
an  indispensible  guarantee  of  good  gov- 
ernment—of the  security  and  progress  of 
society.  This  highly  intelligent  and  cul- 
tured portion  must  be  interpreters,  to  the 
masses,  of  much  the  latter  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  ability  to  investigate — 
the  truths  of  History,  of  religion,  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  of  Political  and  Social 
Economy,  etc.  These,  I  say,  are  what 
thoroughly  cultured  men  must  investi- 
gate,  not  only  for  the  general  convenience 
and  happiness,  but  for  the  very  preserva- 
tion of  good  government  and  social  order. 

To  illustrate:  Whence,  I  ask,  is  to 
come  the  wise  solution  of  our  currency 


and  other  financial  questions,  our  trans- 
portation questions,  the  social  questions 
of  woman's  sufirage,  of  pauperism,  of 
crime  and  its  punishment,  of  commun- 
ism, etc.  ?  Take  away  from  the  country 
the  few  thousands  of  highly  cultured  and 
trained  leaders  and  interpreters  of  the 
masses,  and  you  take  away  the  elements 
of  our  security — ^you  take  away  what  cen- 
turies of  human  experience  have  given 
us— you  take  away  the  lights  and  the 
guides  that  would  save  the  Republic  from 
becoming  a  wreck  or  a  prey  upon  the 
first  hidden  rock  or  the  nearest  siren 
shore.  A  despotism  with  popular  igno- 
ranee,  may  last  a  thousand  years.  A  Re- 
public with  universal  suffrage  and  uni- 
versal  ignorance,  will  not  last  a  thousand 
days.  Add  to  the  universal  ignorance 
nothing  but  a  universal  primary  culture, 
and  you  scarcelay  delay  the  disaster.  Add 
High  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  all  desi- 
rable things  become  possible  and  proba- 
ble. Science  dissipates  superstition. 
History  becomes  a  guide.  Literature  in 
a  hundred  forms  of  books  and  papers, 
embodies  and  distributes  the  discoveries 
and  opinions  of  trained  thinkers.  Polit- 
ical Economy  springs  up  out  of  human 
experience.  Legislation  ceases  to  be  em- 
pirical, but  is  based  upon  recognized 
principles  of  social  and  political  philos- 
ophy. 

A  thousand  thoroughly  cultured  men, 
working  with  their  brains,  give  encour- 
agement  and  guidance  to  a  million  lesn 
cultured  men,  working  chiefly  with  their 
hands, — a  million  less  cultured,  but  with 
sufficient  knowledge  and  training  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  results  of  the 
others'  work.  The  thousand  are  not  a 
class — a  caste.  They  work  with  and /or 
the  million.  They  are  perpetually  rein- 
forced from  the  million. 

Here  are  the  conditions  of  our  stability 
as  a  Republic.  Woe  be  to  him  who  seeks 
to  impair  these  conditions — acting  in  the 
blind  folly  illustrated  in  the  old  fable  of 
the  stomach  and  the  limbs. 

In  this  matter  of  the  true  relation  of 
the  state  to  higher  education,  I  regret  to 
observe  that  erroneous  notions  are  too 
prevalent.      I  find  it  held  by  many  that 
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the  educational  efforts  of  the  stale  should 
be  strictly  confined  to  the  mere  element- 
ary instruction  which  all  its  citizens  re- 
ceive; and  that  high  school  and  collegi- 
ate or  university  culture  should  be  left  to 
individual  eflbrt.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
many  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few.  I  believe  this  most  devout- 
ly myself;  but  I  also  hold  with  equal 
depth  of  conviction  that  the  taxation  of 
all  for  the  support  of  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient State  University  is  the  taxation  of 
all  for  the  benefit  of  all,  as  certain- 
ly as'  taxation  for  common  schools. 
And  this  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  high 
schools.  Higher  culture  cannot  be  con- 
fined in  its  benefits  to  the  man  who  re- 
ceives it.  It  is  in  general  a  light  and 
guide  to  all  who  are  about  him. 

INDIVIDIAL  SUCCESS. 

And  again,  looking  at  this  matter  from 
the  narrower  stand-point  of  individaal 
success,  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  element- 
ary branches  of  learning  does  not  fit  a 
man  here  for  a  teacher,  or  lawyer,  or  phy- 
sician, or  preacher,  or  legislator,  or  edit- 
or, more  than  the  same  attainments  qual- 
ify a  man  for  the  same  professions  in 
other  countries.  True  success  in  them 
demands  thorough  culture;  unless,  in- 
deed,  nature  has  so  superbly  endowed 
one  that  by  the  mere  force  of  his  genius 
he  absorbs  knowledge  and  wisdom  in 
unwonted  ways,  and  appears  to  need  no 
training  of  the  schools.  When  our  chil- 
dren  are  all  Franklins  and  Greeleys  by 
natural  conformation,  and  our  potatoes 
and  corn  yield  a  hundred  fold  without 
culture,  then  we  may  turn  our  school 
houses  into  doctor's  and  editor's  offices, 
and  our  plows  into  corn  shelicrs — but 
not  before. 

My  friends,  it  is  time -we  ceased  import- 
ing into  this  state  teachers,  and  minis- 
ters, and  lawyers,  and  doctors,  etc.,  for 
we  ought  to  have  mamtfactnred  by  this 
time  as  good  an  article  in  one  of  these 
lines  as  we  can  get.  Look  at  the  chairs 
in  your  State  Universit}'— filled  with  for- 
eigners— with  Massachusetts  men.  New 
York  men,  Vermont  men.  Look  at  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  it.  recently  filled  by 


another  Bay  Slate  scholar  and  author 
Look  at  your  leading  pulpits — nearly  ail 
occupied  by  eastern  men.  How  muci: 
longer  shall  this  thing  be*  How  much 
longer  shall  we  decry  the  bookish  cul- 
ture of  the  academy  and  college,  and  yet 
every  time  we  want  a  first-class  man  for 
some  important  and  practical  position  in 
our  commonwealth,  go,  hat  in  hand,  to 
3Iassachusetts  to  make  obsieance  and  en- 
treaty to  some  large  browed  and  clear 
eyed  man  there,  sitting  within  or  under 
the  shadow  of  college  walls  ?  How  much 
longer  shall  we  be  in  finding  out  the 
truth  that  Wisconsin  can  grow  her  own 
brains — equal  in  quoliiy  to  those  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  needing  only  the  proper 
co7idition9  of  detel&ptnent  to  meet  all  ocr 
requirements  of  professional  and  politi- 
cal life? 

I  think  we  shall  wake  up  by  and  by  to 
a  sense  of  both  our  ability  and  our  need. 
Perhaps  the  nation  will  w«ike  up  by  and 
by,  after  a  few  more  such  humiliatiog 
spectacles  as  it  witnessed  less  than  tvo 
years  ago  even  in  the  halls  of  the  highest 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  where 
a  German  scholar— a  mere  "theorist,'*— a 
"book  man,"— a  "visionary," — made  the 
ablest  speech  on  t>e  very  practical  ques- 
tion of  finance  ever  delivered  in  the 
American  congress ;  while  some  distin- 
guished and  really  representative  Ameri- 
can statesmen  delivered  about  the  same 
time  the  fool  ishest.  The  Americans  were 
not  a  whit  behind  the  German  in  point 
of  natural  ability.  Training  had  marie 
the  latter  superior.  No  finer  illustration 
of  the  value  of  German  schools  can  be 
found  in  our  country  to-day  than  this  io- 
comparable  German  (I  am  sorry  (o  say 
ex-)  senator,  who  stood  matchless  Md 
alone,  after  the  fall  of  his  peer,  the  equal- 
ly splendid  representative  of  Massachu- 
setts scholarship  and  training. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  al- 
ready detained  you  too  long.  I  will  add 
but  few  words.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our 
children  have  those  conditions  of  true 
and  symmetrical  and  full  development 
which  the  interest  wc  have  in  them  and 
the  interest  the  state  has  in  tbcei  demand. 
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TO  ^ARE^•TS 

1  would  say:  Your  respoDsibility  in  this 
direction  is  paramount  to  all  others.  Give 
your  children  the  best  culture  you  can, 
both  at  home  and  in  tlie  scliools.  Give 
them  a  generous  culJure.  Let  not  one,  if 
possible,  fall  short  of  academic  training. 
Do  not  send  them  away  to  obtain  it,  if 
that  can  be  helped.  Keep  them  as  long 
as  possible  under  home  influence.  If  the 
local  schools  do  not  afford  proper  facili- 
ties, move  to  obtain  them.  Every  village 
or  township  of  even  live  hundred  inhab- 
itants is  large  enough  to  support  a  high 
school  which  shall  offer  all  needed  ad- 
vantages. It  should  be  able  to  prepare 
students  for  the  freshman  class  in  any  de- 
partment of  the  State  University,  or  in 
any  college, — or  to  fit  them  well  for  the 
business  of  life.  If  in  such  village  or 
township  these  advantages  are  not  offer- 
ed, it  will  hereafter  be  the  nearly  inexcu- 
sable fault  of  the  people  themselves. 
"What  if  to  secure  them  costs  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  as  now  ?  Will  it  not  pay  ? 
How  could  the  money  be  invested  better? 
Indeed,  as  a  mere  pecuniary  Investment 
it  will  pay.  A  first-class  school  in  a  place 
enhances  the  value  of  real  estate  and  oth- 
er property  in  the  vicinity.  It  invites  to 
the  place  men  "who  seek  homes  where 
they  can  educate  their  children  without 
being  parted  from  them." 

But  the  burden  of  cost  for  these  higher 
privileges  in  behalf  of  which  I  plead,  is 
now  wisely  and  liberally  shared  by  the 
state.  I  commend  to  your  consideration 
the  high  school  law  of  last  winter  by 
which  I  trust  that  eventually  better  and 
more  advanced  instruction  will  be  ren- 
dered accessible  to  nearly  all  the  children 
of  the  state.  I  would  urge  upon  your 
children  the  fullest  use  of  the  facilities 
already  existing,  and  upon  yourselves  a 
constant  and  intelligent  effort  to  secure 
lor  them  the  wiser  and  fuller  culture  that 
lies  within  the  grasp  of  proper  effort.  I 
repeat,  that  your  first  and 'paramount  duty 
to  them  and  to  the  state  is  to  secure  for 
them  ikt  conditioM  of  decdopmentj  where- 
by they  shall  come  to  a  vigorousy  symmet- 
rical find  vsefitl  manhood  and  irmnanliood . 


TO    TEACH  EHJJ 

I  would  say :  Ours  is  a  noble  calling.  I 
hold  that  it  outranks  every  other.  I  am 
proud  to  belong  to  it,  and  to  greet  you  as 
co-workers.  The  fact  that  you  are  here 
seeking  instruction  proves  that  you  be- 
long to  the  better  class  of  teachers  of  the 
state — that  you  mean  to  be  intelligent  and 
progressive.  I  hope  that  while  you  are 
teachers  you  will  always  be  students. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  success  in 
teaching  than  to  have  the  spirit  of  a  learn- 
er.  It  keeps  one  interested  in  his  work. 
It  prevents  evil  effects  from  the  routine 
work  we  do.  It  gives  added  power.  The 
great  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  was  asked 
why  he,  who  had  taught  so  many  years, 
continued  to  study  so  much.  "Because,*' 
he  replied,  "I  would  rather  have  my  pu- 
pils drink  from  a  running  brook  than 
from  a  stagnant  pond."  This  was  one 
great  secret  of  Dr.  Arnold's  remarkable 
power  as  a  teacher. 

Study  not  only  what  you  teach,  but  give 
some  time  to  systematic  study  of  something 
else — whatever  most  interests  you — botanj- 
or  zoology  or  some  other  natural  science, 
or  English  literature,  or  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Study  whatever  you  take,  regu- 
larly, systematically,  au  hour,  or  even 
half  an  hour  a  day,  will  amount  to  much 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  will  add  to 
your  happiness,  as  well  as  to  your  wis- 
dom. The  little  side  work  I  have  my. 
self  thus  done  has  been  invaluable  to 
me,  and  I  commend  this  to  you  with  the 
fullest  confidence. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  more.  Show  in 
yourselves  always  that  character,  that 
virtue,  which  you  would  wish  to  im- 
pose upon  others.  After  all,  character  is 
better  than  everything  else.  Remember 
this  in  your  teaching.  Give  lessons  by 
example  (and,  as  you  may  think  Judicious, 
by  precept)— in  honesty,  in  charity,  in 
kind-hearted ncsB,  in  sympathy  for  brute 
life,  in  respect  for  those  in  legitimate  au* 
thority,  and  in  love  towards  God  and 
man.  There  was  a  Great  Teacher  who 
taught  all  this,  and  taught  it  passing  well. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  true  education. 
The  schools,  and  alas,  parents,  too  often 
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neglect  it.  It  cannot,  must  not  be  neg- 
lected in  this  country,  of  all  countries. 
Make  this  the  foundation,  and  build  up- 
on it  the  strong  superstructure  of  intel- 
lectual training,  and  your  full  duty  is 
\    wisely  and  faitlifully  performed. 

Ii«B9«ftre— The  Tearher**  Main  iMtrnmeBt—I. 

f         [An  Essay  delivered  before  Teachers  of  Bufn&lo 
'       County,  at  an  Institute  held  in  Alma,  September 
1, 1875,  by  G.  Harper.] 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  celebrated  physi- 
ologist, speaks  with  admiration  of  the 
wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human 
hand,  finding  in  its  exquisite  form  and 
varied  movements,  and  fine  sensitiveness, 
the  promise  and  prophecy  of  all  that  rare 
skill  and  ingenuity  which  we  witness  in 
the  manifold  works  and  inventions  that 
have  issued  from  the  fertile  brain  of  man. 
But  there  is  a  still  more  wonderful  instru- 
ment — that  of  human  speech  or  language, 
without  which,  notwithstanding  all  his 
other  boasted  endowments,  man  would 
still  be  but  little  higher  than  the  brutes. 
The  mind  might  labor  and  teem  w^ith 
thoughts  and  ideas ;  but  without  the  God- 
given  power  of  expression,  or  communi- 
cation, the  grandest  conceptions  of  the 
intellect  would  be  stifled  in  their  incep- 
tion, and  die  still-born.  Without  lan- 
guage there  could  be  no  unity  of  action 
among  men,  no  society,  no  government, 
no  education,  no  religion.  The  power  of 
communicating  our  ideas  to  each  other 
by  means  of  articulate  speech,  which  is 
capable  of  endless  improvement,  is  usu- 
ally said  to  distinguish  us  from  the  lower 
animals.  These  dumb  creatures  are  not 
impressed  or  acted  ;  upon  as  wo  are,  by 
their  surroundings;  they  can  have  little 
or  no  conception  of  the  beauty  and  order 
which  reigns  in  the  world  around  them ; 
and  so  the  power  or  susceptibility  of  m- 
pression  and  the  power  or  capacity  of  ex- 
pression, we  find  to  be  convertible  terms. 
The  highest  types  of  our  race— our  Ho- 
mers, Shakspeares,  Miltons,  Goethes,  arc 
such  only  by  'virtue  of  their  wider  and 
deeper  sympathies  with  the  soul  and  spir- 
it of  nature  and  humanity,  and  consc- 
(juent  superior  range  and  power  of  ex- 
pression.     Language  thus  becomes   the 


true  measure  of  mental  stature  or  capac- 
ity ;  for  what  we  understand  and  know 
thoroughly,  we  have  no  difficaltj  in 
clothing  in  fitting  terms;  while  what  is 
unknown  to  us,  or  what  we  merely  have 
floating  aronnd  in  the  brain  in  a  crude, 
I  chaotic  or  vague  condition,  we  can  of 
course  have  no  means  of  putting  Into  fit- 
ting words.  Moreover,  as  we  advance  in 
knowledge  and  gain  clearer  and  broader 
conceptions  of  things,  our  vocabulary 
becomes  enlarged  and  our  language  U 
correspondingly  improved.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  a  due  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  we  must  never  omit  a  careful  and 
attentive  study  of  language,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  correct  speaking,  as 
well  as  of  accurate  composition,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  subject  may  be. 

Every  person  of  intelligence  and  fair 
education,  naturally  desires  to  know 
something  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
his  native  language.  And  it  is  a  gratify- 
ing fact  that,  more  especially  of  late 
years,  the  elements  at  least  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature  has  been 
taught  in  many  of  our  high  schools, 
academies  and  colleges ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  considerably  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject  likewise  in  many  of 
our  district  schools.  In  this  manner, 
most  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  fair  op- 
portunities of  instruction,  know  some- 
thing at  least  of  the  history  of  their 
mother  tongue  and  its  relation  to  the 
other  languages  of  the  earth;  and  this 
knowledge  of  itself  implies  no  small  de- 
gree of  culture  of  a  rudimentary  kind, 
at  least.  'For  language  culture  lies  attlie 
foundation  of  all  other  culture;  and 
without  due  attention  to  it,  no  man  can 
ever  hope  to  excel  in  or  even  to  gain  a 
competent  knowledge  of,  any  branch  of 
science,  art  or  literature.  Between  words 
and  ideas  there  is  a  most  intimate  and 
subtle  relation:  words  not  unfrequenlly 
rule  and  govern  our  conceptions  of 
things,  often  warp  and  mislead  the  Judg- 
j  ment;  and  hence  the  profound  remark  of 
I  a  distinguished  philosopher  who  had 
'  closely  investigated  tlie  operations  of  the 
!  human    mind,    and   surveyed   it    in  its 
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Strength,  that  "  words  are  the  counters  of 
wise  men  but  the  money  of  fools."  This 
observation  of  the  prince  of  modern 
philosophy,  Lord  Bacon,  contains  a  great 
deal  of  matter  for  profltable  reflection. 
Let  us  for  a  little  consider  its  import  and 
meaning. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind,  called  by 
the  Greeks  somewhat  contemptuously, 
hoipoUoi,  or,  the  many  are  for  the  most 
part  ruled  by  wordi^  which  are  the  mere 
symbols  of  ideas;  and  most  people  are 
content  to  accept  on  the  authority  of  oth- 
ers  whatever  conclusions  are  set  before 
them  without  much  scrutiny  or  criticism, 
whether;these  conclusions  relate  to  mat- 
ters of  politics,  religion,  education,  or  any 
other  subject.  Thus,  for  want  of  due 
thought  and  reflection,  they  become  the 
easy  prey  of  the  political  demagogue, 
the  religious  fanatic,  the  medical  quack; 
and  even,  to  come  somewhat  nearer  home, 
this  tendency  to  mistake  counters  or  bo- 
gus money  for  genuine  greenbacks,  is 
sometimes  as  conspicuous  in  afifairs  of 
^duration  as  anywhere  else.  We  know 
there  is  sometimes  quackery  to  be  met 
with  among  educators  as  among  other 
professionals.  For  example,  high-sound- 
ing pretentions  and  showy  titles  are  some- 
times given  to  special  subjects,  such  as 
the  topical  method,  oral  training,  object 
teaching,  intellectual  arithmetic,  and  so 
forth ;  when  it  turns  out,  after  all  this 
blowing  of  horns  and  great  expectations 
raised,  that  the  objects  of  such  high 
training  are  not  always  found  to  be  so 
very  much  ahead  of  their  immediate  pro- 
genitors in  acuteness  of  observation,  or 
in  readiness  or  variety  of  mental  re- 
sources. 

Such  reflections,  at  any  rate,  show  the 
great  importance  of  attending  closely  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  language,  so  as 
to  gain  clear,  full  and  accurate  concep- 
tions of  the  things  represented.  It  may 
suit  a  Jesuitical  character  like  Tallyrand 
to  regard  language  as  the  "means  of  con- 
cealing thought,"  or  mystification;  but 
all  honest  and  true  men  will  ever  apply 
it  to  its  appropriate  use  as  a  medium  of 
social  communication;  and  the  zealous 
educator  will  regard  it  as  a  subject  of  the 


very  highest  importance,  to  be  used  in  its 
genuineness  and  purity,  as  an  instrument 
for  developing  the  mind  and  promoting 
civilization. 

A  very  cursory  acquaintance  with  hu- 
man history  and  affairs  will  convince  us 
of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  many 
quarrels  which  have  raged  in  the  world, 
and  which  still  prevail  around  us  at  the 
present  day,  even  among  the  wise  and 
learned,  on  account  of  the  diverse  no- 
tions which  parties  have  attached  to  the 
meaning  of  words.  In  scientific  pursuits 
progress  has  often  been  retarded  for  want 
merely  of  clear  and  precise  definitions; 
and  apparently  opposite  philosophical 
systems,  as  spiritualism  and  materialism, 
are  found  to  differ  chiefly  in  the  notions 
attached  to  the  principal  terms  made  use 
of.  In  the  domains  of  religion,  to  what 
grievous  troubles  has  a  want  of  attention 
to  the  meaning  and  scope  of  phrases  and 
words  not  given  rise  ?  Here,  indeed,  the 
evil  spirit  of  mental  misconception  and 
misunderstanding  has  held  high  carni- 
val ;  here  we  have  always  had  a  fruitful 
source  of  disagreement  and  unprofitable 
discussion,  owing  to  the  Jugglery  which 
may  be  practiced  with  words  of  doubtful 
meaning.  Too  true  it  is  that,  mainly  be- 
cause the  parties  concerned  misunder- 
stand each  others  phraseology,  bloody 
battles  have  raged  and  wars  been  carried 
on.  Calvin  procures  the  burning  of  Ser- 
vetus  because  he  cannot  get  him  to  see  a 
point  of  doctrine  exactly  in  the  same  light 
as  he  himself  sees  it;  in  other  words,  be- 
cause they  attached  different  meanings 
to  the  same  terms.  Had  the  world  re- 
garded the  questions  at  issue  calmly  and 
dispassionately;  had  the  parties  in  these 
bitter  and  endless  controversies  known 
more  of  the  "  philosophy  of  language," 
most  of  these  insane  quarrels  would  nev- 
er have  existed.  Even  in  our  own  com- 
paratively enlightened  age,  with  Richard 
Grant  White  and  Swinton  and  many  oth. 
er  experts  in  language  within  easy  call, 
we  find  these  principles  of  dissension 
largely  entering  into  and  obscuring  eve- 
ry public  question  that  can  arise,  in  pol- 
itics, science,  philosophy  or  religion; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  better  system  of  early 
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training  in  language  tliat  wc  can  learn  to  ] 
avoid  the  evils  here  spoken  of. 

The  difterences  existing  among  parties 
of  all  kinds,  thus  owe  their  existence 
chiefly  to  the  same  causes;  mainly  to  the 
confusion  of  ideas  arising  from  errone- 
ous conceptions  of  the  meaning  and  sig- 
nification of  words.  From  the  history  of 
past  ages  we  find  that  the  world  at  large 
learns  its  lessons  upon  this  subject  very 
slowly,  although  it  pays  a  high  price  for 
its  education.  The  same  [questions  are 
constantly  re  appearing,  and  generally 
suffer  the  same  fate  iu  every  age.  It  is  a 
long  time  before  people  learn  patiently  to 
agree  to  differ  until  more  light  can  be 
had.  Seeing  a  question  from  different 
stand-points,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  agree  until  they  have  been  train- 
ed in  youth  to  mark  the  different  aspects 
which  truth  must  necessarily  present  to 
those  of  different  degrees  of  culture,  dif- 
ferent habits  of  thinking,  and  different 
character  from  themselves.  And  here 
we  are  reminded  of  the  well  known  story 
of  the  two  Knights  in  the  age  of  chival- 
ry who,  as  the  story  goes,  were  approach- 
ing each  other,  and  ascending  an  eleva- 
tion on  which  a  beautiful  statue  had  been 
erected.  After  saluting  each  other  one 
of  them  exclaimed :  "  What  a  beautiful 
red  statue  we  have  here ! "  "  Red,"  said 
the  other,  *'you  are  entirely  mistaken, 
my  friend,  it  is  a  rich  him  color."  "  You 
lie,  quickly  retorted  the  first  speaker; 
and  from  such  words  of  course  the  fiery 
champions  soon  came  to  hard  blows,  in 
a  short  time  mortally  wounding  each 
other.  They  were  now  near  the  top  of 
the  eminence  lying  panting  in  their  death 
struggles,  when  one  of  them  raising  kis 
dying  eyes  to  the  statue  now  in  full  view, 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  artist  had 
painted  it  hhu  on  one  side  and  red  on  the 
other,  and  that  both  were  thus  perfectly 
right  in  their  statements.  He  pointed 
out  the  fact  to  the  other  as  he  lay  expir- 
ing beside  him,  and  sighing  said :  "What 
silly  fools  we  were  thus  to  hack  and  hew 
each  other  to  death  about  a  matter  of  so 
little  real  importance,  and  which  could 
have  been  easily  settled  by  a  somewhat 
closer  observation  I"    But  as  I  have  said, 


the  world,  like  all  heavy  bodies,  mores 
slowly ;  it  is  long  before  people  ia  gene- 
ral can  learn  the  value  of  such  lessons; 
and  here  a  slight  misconception  and  mis- 
understanding of  words  and  terms  are 
but  too  apt  to  set  them  by  the  ears  and 
often  lead  to  the  most  serious  consequen- 
ces. This  tendency  of  our  nature,  which 
an  enlightened  training  in  youth  alone 
can  help  to  remove,  was  not  unobserved 
by  the  ancient  sage  who  was  thus  led  to 
make  the  pious  reflection  that  "  while 
among  mortals  there  are  many  tongues, 
among  the  immortals  there  is  but  one." 
In  heaven  there  will  thus  be  no  chance 
of  such  misunderstandings:  words  will 
no  longer  be  used  to  conceal  thought ;  not 
only  will  there  be  but  one  language  and 
one  speech,  but  what  is  still  more,  every 
heart  and  every  tongue  will  be  attuned  to 
a  state  of  the  most  perfect  agreement 
and  harmony,  as  to  the  precise  import 
and  significance  of  that  celessial  lan- 
guage throughout  its  whole  bright  vocab- 
ulary. 

But  if  to  the  general  reader  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  tongue  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest,  it  is  surely  much 
more  so  to  the  school  teacher  whose  main 
instrument  it  is  in  the  education  and 
training  of  youth.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
food  with  which  the  instructor  of  youth 
works ;  and  every  artist,  every  mechanic 
and  tradesman  worthy  of  the  name  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  witli  the 
implements  of  his  particular  craft  The 
carpenter,  for  example,  desires  to  possess 
a  good  chest  of  tools ;  and  if  he  is  partic- 
ularly fond  of  his  trade,  he  loves  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  merits  of  each  tool,  and  to 
keep  it  sharp  and  serviceable.  The  paut. 
er,  the  blacksmith,  the  machinist,  and  all 
others  who  follow  a  handicraft  for  which 
they  have  an  especial  liking,  feel  pleas- 
ure  in  constantly  adding  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  their  calling  and  furnishing 
themselves  with  the  best  and  most  im- 
proved tools;  and  the  good  old  farmer 
himself,  who  at  one  time  was  supposed 
to  be  little  removed  in  intelligence  above 
the  dumb  beasts  that  surrounded  him  or 
helped  him  in  his  daily  labor,  even  he, 
clodhopper  as  he  was  wont  to  be  called 
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in  former  days,  is  now  found  to  be  as 
wide  awake  as  any  of  his  neighbors,  and 
a  diligent  student  of  soils  and  breeds  of 
stock  and  fancy  potatoes,  and  ambitious 
to  know  and  to  understand  the  merits  of 
the  different  agricultural  implements  in 
the  market.  In  short,  all  aim  at  as  thor- 
ough a  knowledge  and  mastery  as  may 
be  within  their  reach,  of  the  business 
which  they  have  espoused.  And  shall 
the  teacher  form  any  exception  to  this 
almost  universal  rule  of  a  desire  for  ex- 
cellence? Will  he  be  content  to  lay  be- 
hind  all  the  rest,  and  care  nothing  about 
'*new  improvements  "  in  his  own  line  of 
work?  For  him  will  Horace  Mann  and 
David  Page  and  a  host  of  others  have 
lived  and  written  in  vain.  Does  he  care 
nothing  about  the  mystic  but  powerful 
instrument  of  speech  which  forms  his 
main  weapon  in  his  attacks  upon  the 
strongholds  of  youthful  ignorance,  way- 
wardness and  sloth  ?  Will  he  rest  con- 
tented with  the  mere  mechanical  ability 
to  parse  and  analyze  a  sentence  according 
to  certain  dismal  rules,  the  principles 
upon  which  these  rules  depend  being  ut- 
terly unknown  to  him?  Will  he  not 
rather  feel  a  worthy  pride  and  ambition 
to  penetrate  to  the  hidden  source  of 
words  and  their  signification,  so  that 
when  occasion  demands  it,  he  may  be 
able  fully  to  illustrate  to  his  pupils  the 
meaning  of  the  lesson,  especially  when 
the  words  are  uncommon  or  the  thoughts 
obscure. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  teacher,  there- 
fore, if  he  would  seek  his  pupil's  highest 
improvement,  as  well  as  his  own,  to  study 
language,  as  it  is  embodied  in  English 
Literature;  and  he  can  best  do  this  by 
beginning  at  the  fountain  head  and  dis- 
covering the  sources  of  his  mother 
tongue,  which,  from  the  number  of  ex- 
cellent  works  of  recent  date  devoted  to 
the  subject,  is  comparatively  an  easy  task. 
And  this,  I  believe,  is  the  most  profitable 
mode  of  studying  any  subject, — namely, 
by  seeking  first  of  all,  to  know  something 
of  its  history  and  progress.  If  you  want, 
for  instance,  to  know  something  of  geol- 
ogy, astronomy,  or  any  science  or  sub- 
ject, you  cannot,  I  think,  do  better  than 
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commence  at  the  beginning  and  sec  how 
it  gradually  arose  and  developed  itself 
into  its  present  proportions.  You  can 
thus,  after  awhile,  be  able  to  survey  the 
whole  field,  instead  of  only  a  small  cor- 
ner, at  a  glance,  and  understand  by  what 
successive  discoveries  it  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Like 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  history  of 
science,  as  of  language  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, is  the  history  of  the  great  men  who 
have  been  the  chief  cultivators  of  the  sev- 
eral departments;  and  to  learn  what  they 
did  or  thought  is  to  know  the  most  of  it. 
So  with  the  history  of  the  English  tongue, 
which  from  rude  beginnings  has,  by  the 
labors  of  successive  authors,  each  striv- 
ing to  improve  and  perfect  its  form,  be- 
come the  noblest  and  most  polished  lan- 
guage in  the  world. 

As  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  indulge 
in  speculative  enquiries  on  all  subjects, 
the  origin  of  human  language  has  also 
been  keenly  discussed,  some  ascribing  to 
it  a  divine  others  a  human  or  natural  or- 
igin.  But  even  here  the  question  is  mor<o 
about  words  than  anything  else.  Human 
language  is  a  gift  derived  directly  and 
immediately  from  God,  say  some,  whilst 
others  assert  that  it  is  a  natural  growth. 
But  in  fact  the  two  views  are  very  easily 
reconciled;  for  whether  the  Almighty 
gave  language  to  man,  or  simply  endow- 
ed him  with  faculties  by  means  of  which 
language  may  be  acquired,  practically  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  And  I  should 
like  to  know  what  single  gift  there  is 
that  is  not  God-bestowed — which  did  not 
come  down  from  heaven  ?  It  is  too  much 
the  custom  now-a-days  to  seek  to  deify 
man  and  to  banish  the  Almighty  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  from  the  world  which  he 
has  made  and  still  governs  as  he  did  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  true  that  language 
is  a  growth,  a  development  (an  evolution ^ 
if  you  like  it  better,)  gradually  improv- 
ing and  unfolding  itself  like  the  branch- 
es and  leaves  of  a  tree,  just  as  the  nation 
or  individual  using  it  advances  in  science 
and  knowledge.  New  words  and  forms 
of  speech  arise  just  as  they  are  required 
by  the  necessities  of  a  people  or  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  but  whilst  all  this  is  very  natu- 
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ral,  and  only  proves  the  "  reign  of  law  " 
in  language  as  ever^'where  else,  He  that 
at  first  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of 
life  must  have  likewise  endowed  him 
with  the  power  of  adapting  his  language 
to  his  requirements.  He  it  was  that  must 
have  planted  the  seed  which  was  thereaf- 
ter to  spring  up  and  grow  into  a  mighty 
tree,  like  our  own  mi^estic  language, 
with  its  wide,  ever-spreading  branches 
and  numerous  ramifying  roots.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  several  hundred  different 
languages  or  dialects  in  the  world;  and 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  can  best  be  studied  in 
its  language.  In  ancient  times  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  like  the  superior  races  that 
used  them  as  their  vernacular,  excelled 
all  others,  and  were  fitting  exponents  of 
the  respective  nations  that  spoke  them — 
the  Greek  distinguished  for  grace,  melo- 
dy and  copiousness,  and  the  Latin  for 
native  vigor  and  nervous  strength  of  ex- 
pression. Both  of  these  ancient  lan- 
guages were  so  perfect  in  form  that  we 
still,  after  many  hundreds  of  years,  con- 
tinue to  study  and  to  admire  them  as 
models  of  style;  and  as  they  are  likewise 
component  parts  of  our  own  composite 
speech,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  long 
continue  to  be  diligently  studied  in  the 
future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  at 
least  by  those  ambitious  of  learning  and 
scholarship. 

Except  by  Shakspeare  alone,  who  may 
be  called  "the  poet  of  the  world,"  the 
blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,  (as 
Homer  is  sometimes  called)  is  still  unap- 
proached  as  a  poet ;  and  the  splendid  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenese  and  Cicero,  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  forensic  elo- 
quence are  still  studied  and  imitated  by 
the  most  distinguished  orators  and  law- 
yers of  all  civilized  countries.  We  thus 
find  that  great,  original  and  noble 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  in  whatever 
language  contained,  are  imperishable. 
One  of  the  well  known  Roman  poets,  on 
concluding  his  works,  with  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  true  genius,  says,  "  I 
have  raised  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  brass''  (that  being  the  metal  in 
which    statues   of  the  great  were    then 
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made,)  and  we  know  that  it  was  a  true 
prophecy,    for     the    works    of   Horace, 
which  have  carried  the  Roman  name  fai^ 
ther  than  her  eagles  ever  flew,  are  now, 
at  this  distant  period  of  time,  to  be  found 
as  a  classic  in  all  countries  where  ^nins 
is   admired   or  learning  cultirated.    A 
poor,  hard-working  peasant  boy  of  Scot- 
land, possessed  a  heaven-bom  genius  for 
song,  cultivated  his  gifts,  and  soon  be- 
came  the  prince  of  poetic  writers  of  his 
nation.    While  he  lived  he  was  always 
poor  and  had  to  struggle  hard  for  a  It  v. 
ing.    It  is  true  the  great  and  titled  pat* 
ronized  him  a  little,  Just  enough  to  in- 
jure him  by  getting  him  into  bad  habits; 
it  is  true  divines  and  philosophers  conde- 
scended to  shed  upon  him  whom  they 
considered  far  their  inferior,  the  light  oi 
their  countenances,  more  ns  an  act  of 
charity,  perhaps,  than  for  any  other  rea- 
son.   But  after  two  or  three  generatioos 
have  passed    away,  what  do  find  now? 
The  tables,  we  find,  are  completely  turn- 
ed; for  whilst  all  these  aristocratic  pat- 
rons  of  the  poet  are  completely  forgot- 
ten, or  only  remembered  in  connectioD 
with    him,   the   proud  name  of  Robert 
Burns  ranks  among  the  foremost  in  the 
world  for  genius  and  worth,  and  bis  fame 
is  every  day  spreading  wider  and  wider 
Nor  will  the  genuine  wit  and  humor  cf 
his   Tam  O'Shanter,  nor  his   heart-ftlt 
grief  for  the  untimely  loss  of  his  *'  Sweet 
Highland  Mary,''  ever  be  diminished  by 
the  lapse  of  time  or  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety.   For  it  is  a  fact  well  worth  noting  in 
this  connection,  that  while  science  and 
knowledge  are  extending  their  empire 
and  advancing  their  landmarks,  the  great 
throbbing   heart  of  humanity    remains 
ever  the  same  in  all  ages  and  among  al! 
peoples;    and    hence   the  memory    and 
works  of  the  great  poet  are  ever  the  last 
to  pass  into  oblivion.. 

It  is  the  boast  of  Great  Britain  that  so 
vast  are  her  domains  and  so  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  world,  that  the  evening 
drum  never  ceases  to  beat  any  time  da 
ring  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  some  part 
or  other  of  her  extensive  empire,  but  it« 
incessant  roll  is  kept  up  night  and  day. 
all  the  while  round  the  globe,  as  the  earth 
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moves  in  Us  circling  orbit,  from  month 
to  montii  and  year  to  year.  This  proves 
the  great  extent  of  England's  domains,  as 
well  as  the  grandeur  of  her  power  as  a 
nation ;  but  the  deathless  thoughts  of  her 
poets  and  great  men  penetrate  farther  yet 
than  her  victorious  arms  could  ever  win 
their  way,  and  their  worth  and  genius  is 
acknowledged  and  reverenced  by  those 
who  would  scorn  her  military  rule.  One 
may  take  up  a  child's  spelling-book  or 
reader  where  onl}'  very  ordinary  words 
are  to  be  found ;  but  had  he  the  genius  to 
combine  these  simple  words  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  new  and  thrill- 
ing melody,  which  would  captivate  all 
hearts,  or  could  he  so  arrange  them  as  to 
express  a  great  and  new  truth  in  science 
and  philosophj',  the  world  would  willing- 
ly wait  to  listen;  so  true  it  is  that  "the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,"  and  en- 
joys a  wider,  a  deeper  and  a  more  abid- 
ing sway  over  mankind ;  for 

"  Words  arc  things,  and  a  email  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thonght,  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 


think." 


Deff^tK  of  theC'ovntr  SvperiMtendeMcy— The  Eleei- 
Ire  SjTstem  »  Failnre. 

-  BY  A  TEACHBR. 

Witnessing  the  effects  of  partisan  influ- 
ence in  the  selection  of  superintendents 
of  schools,  in  many  counties  of  the  state 
— the  indifferent  material  from  which  the 
omnipotent  forces  of  politics  evolve  in- 
cumbents of  this  important  office,  and 
one  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  disrepute 
into  which  the  system  has  fallen  among 
the  more  intelligent  of  certain  afflicted 
localities,  or  at  the  persistent  efforts  an- 
nually made  in  our  state  legislature  to  re- 
peal the  law  and  return  to  the  more  de- 
fective town  supervisory  system.  It  is 
clear  to  me,  however,  that  the  abuses 
complained  of  do  not  lie  against  the  sys- 
tem of  county  supervision,  but  against 
the  manner  of  fllling  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  by  popular  election,  un- 
der the  manipulations  of  corrupt  aud 
scheming  politicians.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  but  few  instances  is  the  office  fill- 
ed by  men  of   the  highest  culture  and 

character  which  the  countv  affords.     In- 
•2-Voi.v.  Xo.  11. 


deed,  ability  and  fitness  seem  to  have  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  selection.  A  pet  of  the 
dominant  party — and  to  be  a  party  pet  a 
man  must  be  an  active  politician — is  gen- 
erally  put  in  nomination  because,  per- 
haps, he  has  some  available  political  in- 
fluence, either  of  a  personal  or  local  na- 
ture that,  it  is  thought,  will  add  strength 
to  the  "ticket."  The  elements  of  this 
influence  are  often  qualities  the  very  re- 
verse of  those  which  should  be  sought 
for  in  a  candidate  for  that  important 
office. 

As  the  fall  election  approaches,  and  the 
schemes  of  the  political  wire-pullers  be- 
gin to  unfold,  the  worst  features  of  this 
elective  system  become  apparent.  We 
may  look  upon  the  low  trickd  and  shifts 
of  the  professional  office-seeker  in  the 
pursuit  of  other  county  offices  with  ap- 
parent unconcern,  but  when  a  man  in 
quest  of  the  position  of  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  an  office  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  resorts 
to  low  and  degrading  practices  to  win  fa- 
vors from  his  ruff-skuff  constituents,  we 
cannot  look  on  with  indifference.  But, 
after  all,  what  else  can  we  expect?  ,  In 
morals,  as  in  physics,  it  is  true  that  "  the 
stream  cannot  rise  above  its  source."  The 
created  cannot  be  greater  nor  better  than 
the  creator.  80  long  as  the  people  create 
county  superintendents,  they  will  make 
them  after  their  owif  kind.  A  low  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  call  out  representatives 
of  kindred  sentiment.  But  the  head  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  county,  in 
order  to  exercise  an  elevating  influence, 
must,  in  ability  and  character  be  above 
the  average  of  the  county.  Such  a  man 
will  not,  to  secure  the  •fflce,  descend  to 
the  level  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  and 
hob-nob  with  them,  because,  perhaps,  the 
inscrutable  dispensation  of  republican- 
ism has  endowed  them  with  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  put  into  their  hands  there- 
by the  balance  of  political  power  in  the 
county.  Unless  we  can  secure  persons 
of  good  character  to  look  after  our  edu- 
cational interests,  any  system  of  super- 
vision will  prove  a  failure;  but  while  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  is  one  to 
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be  played  for  ou  ihc  political  checker- 
board, we  can  have  no  assurance  of  se- 
curing the  services  of  such  men;  rather 
will  it  continue  to  be  filled  with  "  the 
''the  chance  creations  of  political  parties/' 
In  how  many  counties  in  Wisconsin  is 
the  balance  of  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant  and  intemperate 
class  of  voters  ?  I  shrink  from  stating 
what  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  in  one- 
third  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  the 
candidate  who  has  the  saloons  and  their 
votaries  on  his  side,  is  sure  of  success. 
The  bearing  of  this  fact,  if  such  it  be, 
upon  county  superintendents  and  schools, 
is  fearful  to  contemplate.  There  is  scarce- 
ly such  a  thing  in  our  times  and  country 
as  *'  an  office  seeking  a  man/'  On  the 
contrary,  the  motto  of  politicians  is,  if 
an  office  is  not  worth  seeking  for  it  is  not 
worth  having.  When  a  man  enters  the 
arena  of  politics,  which  he  must  do  if  he 
desires  office,  he  must  enter  as  a  politi- 
cian, and  be  prepared  to  do  as  politicians 
do— get  votes  when,  where,  and  by  what 
means  he  can.  With  those  electors  who 
go  for  merit  and  fitness  he  has  no  work 
to  do,  but  with  that  class  whose  votes  are 
subject  to  "influence,"  and  who  are 
"  down  on  "  those  "  stuck  up  "  chaps  who 
won't  associate' with  and  do  as  the  row- 
dies do.  Here,  then,  is  his  field  of  labor. 
If  he  desires  the  office*  he  must  work  for 
it;  and  he  must  work  where  it  will  be 
most  eflfective,  among  that  class  who  will 
always  vote  for  the  man  who  treats  lib- 
erally, and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
"  b'hoys."  If  we  could  look  into  the 
saloons  of  the  state  about  these  days,  we 
should  find  many  a  county  superintend- 
ent, in  common  with  other  office-seekers, 
stooping  to  the  lowest  acts  of  the  lowest 
politician,  paving  the  way  to  re-election ; 
bartering  temperance,  self-respect  and 
every  virtue  that  a  superintendent  should 
possess,  for  cheap  votes.  What  an  exam- 
pie  this  before  the  pupils  and  teachers  of 
the  public  schools !  How  futile  all  good 
theories  to  counteract  such  disgraceful 
and  pernicious  example.  A  man  elevated 
to  the  office  under  such  influences  cannot 
but  degrade  instead  of  elevate  the  schools 
under  his  charge.    I  am  credibly  inform- 


ed  that  the  superintendent  of  a  certain 
county  in  this  state  (and  I  wish  it  was  the 
only  one,)  has,  by  the  estimates  of  com- 
petent judges,  spent  more  time  the  past 
summer  in  saloons  than  in  the  schooU. 
all  for  the  purpose  of  "  setting  up  the 
pins"  for  re-election  this  fall.  Of  coarse 
he  neglected  his  legitimate  duties;  bat, 
with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  con- 
stituents, he  knew  full  well  that  he  could, 
by  so  doing,  win  more  votes  from  the  ig- 
norant, rowdy  class,  than  he  would  lose 
from  intelligent  and  respectable  voters. 
It  was  simply,  with  him,  a  matter  of 
business  forecast.  Under  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things  our  schools  cannot  pros- 
per. 

The  drift  of  public  opinion,  I  beliere. 
is  toward  some  appointive  system,  where- 
by the  office  will  be  removed,  as  far  a< 
possible,  from  the  degrading  influence  of 
politics.  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the 
plan  of  appointment  is  recommended  in 
the  resolutions  of  teachers*  meetings  io 
several  localities.  Bat  where  shall  the 
appointive  power  be  placed?  I  do  not 
see  that  giving  it  to  district  officers,  as 
has  been  suggested,  would  greatly  mend 
the  matter.  These  minor  offices  are  now 
usually  given  to  those  who  wiH  accept 
them  and  discharge  their  gratuitous  da- 
ties;  and  since  those  most  interested  in 
the  schools  are  the  most  likely  to  accept, 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  best  men 
of  the  district  being  selected.  But  put 
into  their  hands  the  power  to  elect  coun- 
ty superintendents,  and  even  these  petty 
offices  will  be  thrown  under  political  in- 
fluences, to  the  detriment  of  the  local  ad- 
ministration— now  bad  enough — at  the 
same  time  subjecting  their  acts  as  elect- 
ors to  nearly  all  the  evils  now^  complain- 
ed of.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  re- 
move the  appointing  power  entirelj*  be- 
yond the  influence  of  politics,  for  some- 
where it  must  hinge  upon  an  elective 
office ;  but  the  farther  it  can  be  removed 
the  better.  My  opinion  has  always  been 
that  the  state  supermtendent  is  the  prop- 
er person  to  appoint  local  supervisors  of 
schools.  To  secure  harmony  and  efficien- 
cy in  the  supervisory  system,  the  countr 
superintendents  should  be  regarded  as 
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the  local  administrators  of  the  state  de- 
partment. I  know  there  are  prejudices 
against  delegating  this  power  to  a  cen- 
tral official,  not  only  because  the  people 
think  they  know  best  what  they  want, 
but  because  it  would  remove  a  party  lev- 
er in  local  elections.  A  reasonable  com- 
promise with  this  feeling  might  be  effect- 
ed by  giving  county  boards  power  of  af- 
firming or  rejecting  appointments  made 
by  the  state  superintendent.  The  law 
should  prescribe  some  standard  of  quali- 
fication, at  least  as  high  as  the  highest 
certificate  that  the  county  superintendent 
is  authorized  to  issue,  and  while  a  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  a  citizen  of  the 
county,  the  question  of  competency 
should  override  all  others;  so  that  if  a 
suitable  person  be  not  found  in  the  coun- 
t3%  one  may  be  imported. 

Under  this  system  the  salary  should 
not  be  left  to  the  short-sighted  parsimo- 
ny of  county  boards,  for  this  would  de- 
feat the  whole  plan,  but  should  be  fixed 
and  paid  by  the  state. 

^  ■  m 

THE  FUNCTIOX  OF  NOBXAL  SCHOOLS. 

>|  BY  PR  EST.  OLIVER  AREY. 

Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  | 
July  29, 1875. 

In  1836,  or  about  that  time,  the  first  in- 
stitution foreshadowing  the  functions  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  was  opened  at  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  under  the  name  of  Teach- 
ers* Seminar}'.  It  existed  only  eight  or 
ten  years,  but  during  this  short  period  of 
;  its  existence,  it  graduated  a  number  of 
successful  teachers,  some  of  whom  are 
still  actively  engaged  in  their  chosen 
york. 

In    1839,   July   3d,  the  first   Normal 
^chool  in  the  United  States  was  opened 
/at  Lexington,   Mass.,  since  which  time 
I  they  have  been  organized  in  almost  all 
I  the  states  in  the  Union.     These  schools 
Vvere  originated  by  a  few  noble  men  in 
Massachusetts.    They  originated,  howev- 
er, only  the  idea  that  teachers  should  be 
especially  prepared  for  their  work,  by 
institutions  whose  only  object  should  be 
jhe  performance  of  this  important  trust. 
But  the  specific  plan  on  which  these  in- 
stitutions were  to  be  administered,  was 


not  put  forth  by  any  one.  No  work  had 
been  laid  before  the  public  comprehend- 
ing the  necessary  principles,  nor  had  any 
leading  thinker,  apparently,  In  mind  the 
corner  stones  of  thought  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  these  schools  should 
be  reared.  Only  this  thought  was  appar- 
ent— that  teachers  should  be  taught  how 
to  teach,  while  a  plan  from  no  quarter 
could  be  discovered  which  should  deter- 
mine the  details  or  general  flmctions  of 
these  institutions.  Facts  in  their  growth 
substantiate  these  statements.  Facts  in 
the  history  of  these  schools,  also,  sub« 
stantiate  that  the  central  thought  on 
which  they  are  to  be  developed,  is  now 
well  understood  by  those  who  have  them 
in  charge. 

It  is  true  that  each  school  has  its  !ndi« 
viduality  in  the  details  of  its  function, 
but  the  main  principles  are  the  same  in 
all ;  and  the  end  to  be  compassed  by  them 
differs  in  no  essential  particular.  Nof 
were  the  projectors'  of  these  schools  un» 
wise  in  launching  them  amidst  the  con- 
flict of  thought,  with  no  clearly  defined 
chart  by  means  of  which  they  could  ad- 
vance in  their  work  without  mishap  or 
failure.  All  institutions,  all  products  of 
the  industries  come  into  existence  and 
reach  their  maturity  in  this  graded  and 
continuous  manner.  In  all  work  of  the 
intellect  the  epochs  of  growth  are  dis- 
tinctly impressed,  and  as  distinctly  im- 
pressed is  the  poverty  of  the  original  con- 
ception. Neither  are  the  Normal  Schools 
in  their  growth  and  usefulness,  behind 
the  growth  and  usefulness  of  other  insti- 
tutions. Law,  medicine  and  theology, 
are  no  exceptions.  Hoary  centuries  look 
down  on  these  learned  professions,  while 
thirty  years  are  scarcely  left  behind  in 
the  formative  work  of  the  Normal  Schools. 
Moreover,  the  Normal  Schools  have 
struggled  alone  in  their  efiforts  to  reach 
the  clear,  open  ground  of  their  work. 
Within  their  own  range  of  thought  in 
the  United  States  have  the  principles 
been  evoked  which  have  shaped  their  en- 
deavors,  and  determined  their  results. 
No  scholars  or  body  of  men  from  with- 
out have  originated  an  ideal  which  has 
furthered  their  progress.    The  universi- 
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ties,  those  great  centers  of  light,  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  the 
professional  training  of  the  teacher.  No 
grand  thought  from  them  has  ever  illu- 
minated the  pathwa}'  of  the  Normal 
8chools,  while  they  have  showered  a 
world  of  light  on  law,  medicine  and  the-  i 
ology.  They  have  seemed  to  act  upon 
the  idea  that  a  teacher,  like  a  poet,  luUciUir 
iionfit — that  he  who  possesses  an  aptitude 
for  imparting  knowledge  can  teach  well 
—that  he  who  has  not,  can  teach  ill;  that 
special  education  for  teachers  is  of  no 
avail.  Only  a  short  time  since  our  own 
university  declined  to  accept  a  professor- 
ship, whose  object  should  bo  the  prepar- 
ing of  teachers  for  their  work.  Another 
university,  at  the  east,  gave  as  a  reason 
why  it  could  not  establish  a  chair  of  ped- 
agogy, that  it  was  too  much  occupied 
with  other  interests.  Another  still  declin- 
ed altogether  the  question. 

Now,  are  the  universities  Justified  in  | 
taking  this  ground  on  the  vital  subject 
of  how  the  youth  of  the  nation  are  to  be 
instructed  ?  Is  it  of  no  moment  to  their 
work  how  the  youth  who  are  to  enter  their 
doors  are  taught  ?  Will  not  their  ends  be 
furthered  when  the  function  of  the  Normal 
School  is  more  completely  defined  ?  Is 
it  making  too  great  a  demand  of  the  uni- 
versities when  it  is  only  asked  of  them  to 
assist  in  the  great  work  of  investigating 
and  classifying  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing? That  somewhere,  within  their 
range  of  thought  a  chair  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  education  shall  be  established, 
that  the  instructor  may  be  prepared  for 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  the  stu- 
dents who  wait  on  his  labors  be  properly 
instructed  ?  When  the  universities  give 
the  Normal  Schools  this  aid,  both  will 
be  substantially  improved — the  former 
because  intellectually  stronger  students 
will  be  found  in  their  halls;  the  latter 
because  better  means  will  be  at  hand  to 
aid  in  accomplishing  their  work. 

But  this  problem  of  the  function  of  the 
Normal  Schools  has  not  been  the  easiest 
one  to  solve ;  progress,  however,  has  been 
made  in  its  solution  since  their  organi- 
zation as  grertt  as  has  been  made  in 
the    solution    of   any    intellectual  ques- 


tion, when  it  is  remembered  that  ies.i 
than  a  generation  has  passed  since  thee^ 
schools  were  established.  And  it  may 
be  now  stated  that  the  function  of  these 
institutions  is  not  to  create  an  ori^^inal 
capacity.  They  have  not  discovered  the 
methods  by  which  something  can  be 
made  out  of  nothing.  It  is  not  in  their 
province  or  in  their  power  to  inspire 
in  the  supremely  selfish  that  generosity 
of  character  which  acknowledges  the 
rights  of  others,  nor  in  the  lazy  that  ac- 
tivity of  intellect  which  the  work  of  in- 
instruction  demands.  It  is  not  the  \rork 
of  these  schools,  because  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  make  thorough  instructors  or 
those  individuals  who  would  enter  the 
profession  of  teaching  because  it  is  con- 
sidered, by  some,  an  easy  way  of  sup- 
porting life,  or  a  respectable  mode  of  ex 
istence. 

The  man  who  cannot  manage  his  farm. 
the  woman  who  cannot  care  for  her 
household,  the  individual  who  wishes  to 
make  the  teacher's  ofiice  a  stepping^tone 
to  something  he  supposes  higher,  and 
those  whose  moral  character  render  them 
unfit  to  adorn  and  exemplify  the  teach- 
er's life,  can  in  no  way  aid  the  Norms! 
Schools  in  their  work  of  training  the 
leaders  of  the  American  youth,  and  there- 
for cannot  be  recognized  by  them.  They 
are  not  to  form  a  procrustean  bed,  a 
mould  in  which  all  individuality  is  to  be 
crushed,  and  from  which  the  same  pro- 
duct must  always  be  had,  a  process  that 
fits  teachers  to  train  up  only  the  same 
glib-tongued  parrots  as  themselves. 

It  is  not  within  the  range  of  the3« 
schools  to  recognize  those  whose  bias  of 
mind  leads  them  into  other  fields  of  la- 
bor, nor  any  class  of  persons  who  cannot 
be  made  to  acknowledge  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  teacher's  life,  nor  show  an 
ability  to  discharge  them.  But  it  is  with- 
in the  function  of  these  schools  to  pre- 
scribe and  pursue  a  course  of  study  to 
prepare  the  teacher  for  his  work.  To  do 
this,  the  prescribed  course  must  compass 
the  discipline  of  his  mind,  impart  to  it  a 
knowledge  of  all  necessary  facts  and 
principles,  and  mature  its  Judgment  in 
all  matters  relating  to  his  work,  whether 
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immediate  or  remote.  This  ground  w^ll 
embrace  the  whole  field  of  the  teacher's 
academic  instrocUon;  and  justly,  be- 
cause Normal  Schools  first  examine 
thought  in  its  relation  to  other  thought, 
and  second  In  the  use  the  teacher  is  to 
make  of  it,  thus  securing  to  the  student 
a  ready  and  philosophical  mode  of  im- 
parting  it  to  those  he  may  instruct. 

It  is  a  peculiar  function  of  the  Normal 
School  to  create  in  the  candidate  for  the 
teacher's  ofiice  a  love  for  his  work,  since 
it  is  so  rare  that  any  one  entering  on  the 
profession  of  teaching  has  given  this  con- 
sideration the  importance  it  demands,  or 
has  prepared  the  grounds  for  its  sue- 
cessftil  deyelopment.  No  man  does  a 
work  well  which  be  does  not  love.  No 
person  endures  the  adverse  fortune  of  his 
profession  bravely,  or  makes  that  pro- 
gress in  it  which  he  should,  unless  he 
nurtures  for  that  profession  a  deep  and 
an  abiding  susceptibility.  No  one  thor- 
oughly respects  his  vocation  unless  he 
sinks  it  deep  into  his  heart,  and  holds  it 
there  a  shrine  before  which  he  daily  wor- 
ships. Besides,  it  is  the  chief  cord  which 
binds  the  successful  teacher  to  his  work. 
Break  this  cord  to-day  in  the  hearts  of 
our  devoted  teachers,  and  they  will  be 
turned  from  their  chosen  fields  of  labor 
to  the  other  walks  of  life.  Then  shall 
not  the  institution  which  moulds  the  in- 
structor implant  within  him  that  love 
which,  like  the  mariner's  compass  shall 
ever  point  him  to  the  polar  star  of  his 
profession?  He  will  then  realize  the  en- 
thusiasm  of  the  college  student  on  the 
day  of  his  graduation,  when  he  exclaim- 
ed :  *'  Wliy,  it  is  worth  a  whole  existence 
to  live  four  years  in  college  " — so  deeply 
had  the  susceptibilities  formed  and  ta- 
ken  hold  of  him.  The  susceptibilities 
which  should  be  formed  in  the  Normal 
Schools  are  no  less  enduring  than  those 
formed  in  the  college  or  other  institution, 
while  they  are  potential  in  securing  those 
purposes  for  which  these  schools  exist. 

It  is  an  important  trust  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  search  out  and  recognize  that 
well-balanced  individuality  which  shall 
make  sure  the  educational  work  accom- 
plished.    This    individuality  should    be 


intelligent,  progressive,  and  yet  conserva- 
tive, embracing  integrity  of  character, 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
young,  with  courage  and  persistence  to 
overcome  difficulties;  with  a  spirit  that 
can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others, 
and  with  a  devotion  that  cheerfully  ac- 
cepts the  hardships  that  well-directed 
work  must  bring  upon  him,  never  ac- 
knowledging his  duties  performed  until 
his  work  is  done.  Such  a  character  is 
not  discriminated  solely  by  written  ex- 
aminations. Not  unfrequently  when  this 
ordeal  falls  to  reveal  the  status  of  the 
candidate,  other  methods  will  discover 
the  teacher's  character  hidden  beneath 
parental  or  other  neglect.  A  delicate  en- 
quiry into  th%  student's  early  habits,  a 
careful  watching  of  unconscious  influ- 
ence, modes  of  expressions,  manner  of  ac- 
complishing his  purposes,  with  a  brief 
trial  in  the  class-room,  will  often  reveal 
an  individuality  which  has  been  wait- 
ing some  observing  eye  to  detect  its 
worth  and  appoint  it  to  its  proper  work. 
This  watchful  discrimination  of  charac- 
ter, the  Normal  Schools  cannot  ignore. 
But  above  all,  these  institutions  are  to 
examine  the  grand  methods,  facts  and 
principles  of  educational  work.  This 
work  lies  especially  within  their  domain, 
and  it  brings  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  them  in  charge  a  command  to  not 
only  familiarize  themselves  with  what  is 
already  known  on  these  points,  but  it  ur- 
ges a  duty  to  observe,  to  study,  to  investi- 
gate constantly,  to  the  end  of  the  better 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  thought^ 
and  their  application  to  the  best  methods 
of  instruction.  While  work  has  been 
done  here  by  Normal  School  men  and 
women,  the  future  is  full  of  problems  to 
be  solved  in  this  department,'and  the  best 
energies  of  all  who  are  in  our  universi- 
ties, our  colleges,  our  normal  schools, 
high  schools,  gommon  schools,  and  the 
offices  of  supervision,  are  required  to  aid 
in  the  solution.  No  one  has  searched  out 
the  secrets  of  nature,  or  her  relations  to 
man.  No  one  has  yet  fathomed  the  pos- 
sibilities  of  the  mind.  It  is  still  to  a 
great  extent  an  unknown  agency.  The 
silent  and  secret  manner  by  which  it  im- 
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presses  others,  and  by  which  it  is  itself 
impressed,  and  the  absolute  mystery  of 
its  environment,  command  all  to  earn- 
estly and  reverently,  explore  its  sacred 
domains,  and  discover  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  its  existence,  that  those  who 
teach  may  be  able  to  instruct  those  who 
enquire  and  those  who  do  not,  how  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  life,  which  is  of 
more  value  than  life  itself. 

That  such  progress  has  been  effected, 
and  has  been  recognized,  is  seen  in  the 
constant  call  which  is  made  by  school 
boards,  for  teachers  who  have  had  Nor- 
mal School  training.  In  one  case,  when 
our  supply  of  Normal  School  teachers 
was  exhausted,  a  college  graduate  was 
recommended,  one  of  the'  first  in  his 
class,  but  the  reply  came  back  that  not  a 
college  graduate!  was  desired,  but  one 
who  had  had  professional  training. 

This  is  professional  work,—  a  work  that 
haimonizes  all  knowledge  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupils,  so  that  it  applies  readily  to 
his  daily  lite  and  to  his  future  progress. 
This  is  the  special  work  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  they  knust  see  that  progress 
is  made  hero. 

A  further  consideration  which  lies 
within  the  province  of  Normal  Schools 
is  tlie  creating  of  adequate  ideas  of  their 
work,  the  guatding  of  the  growth  of 
these  institutions,  and  of  conserving  their 
relations  to  other  schools.  It  is  well 
enough  understood  that  to  teach  means 
to  lead— to  go  before,  and  make  plain 
the  >vork  of  those  who  need  this  aid. 
Just  to  the  extent  that  the  institutions 
in  which  the  teacher  is  educated  hold 
their  true  relation  to  other  institutions, — 
to  the  extent  that  their  ideals  are  what 
they  should  be,  and  their  growth  consist- 
ent,— to  that  extent  will  the  instructor 
who  goes  out  of  these  schools  hold  his 
place  among  his  fellow-men  as  their 
trusted  leader.  Now,  whos§  welfare  does 
it  concern  so  much  that  proper  ideas  are 
originated,  that  growth  is  consistent,  and 
the  relations  of  these  schools  rightly  ad< 
justed,  as  those  w^ho  have  those  institu- 
tions in  charge?  Who  should  be  more 
earnest  and  active  in  making  their  found- 
ation broader  and  deeper?    Who  should 


give  more  time  or  thought  to  make  sure 
that  Normal  Schools  comprehend  the 
necessary  facts  and  principles,  to  secure, 
not  only  to  their  graduates,  but  to  aU  who 
seek  instruction  in  them,  that  advanced, 
elevated  and  substantial  culture  which 
shall  open  to  them  a  consideration  ainon^ 
the  educated  men  of  their  time. 

The  final  consideration  which  I  shall 
briefly  discuss,  is  the  relation  of  Norma! 
Schools  to  other  institutions : 

It  is  asserted  by  good  men,  whose  opin- 
ion is  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  should  take  their  place  side 
by  side  with  the  University, — ^that  their 
work  should  deal  only  with  methods  and 
principles,  and  that  only  graduates  of 
colleges,  or  men  whose  academic  ednca* 
cation  has  been,  completed,  should  be  re- 
ceived in  them  as  students.  This  tkeorr 
of  their  relation  has  received  much  dif- 
cussion,  but  has  not,  in  the  United  States, 
found  any  practical  expression.  If  grad- 
uates of  colleges  were  found  in  the  dis- 
trict school  or  the  people*s  colle|^es.  then 
would  this  relation  of  thb  Normal 
Schools  bo  the  true  one;  but  since  col- 
lege graduates  do  not  to  any  extent  work 
in  the  rural  districts,  therefore  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  which  were  designed  to  as- 
sist the  teachers  in  these  districts,  can  do 
them  no  good  by  preparing  professional 
teachers  who  do  not  work  in  them.  The 
question  seems  to  me  to  turn  on  this 
point— shall  the  Normal  Schools  prepare 
teachers  for  the  district  schools  or  for 
graded  and  other  higher  inslitntions.  If 
for  the  district  school,  then  their  relation 
to  other  institutions  is  correctly  defined 
now.  If  for  higher  schools,  their  work 
should  be  university  work.  If  they  are 
to  prepare  teachers  both  for  the  district 
and  higher  schools,  then  the  state  need? 
to  add  to  its  present  system  of  Normal 
Schools  a  Normal  College,  whose  work 
shall  be  the  providing  for  the  wants  of 
those  who  may  take  charge  of  the  inter- 
ests of  these  higher  institutions. 

Other  considerations  invite  discussioa 
— whether  thought  works  Ax>m  the  mass- 
es upward  to  tlie  educated,  or  from  the 
educated  downward  to  the  masses,— hoir 
most  effectually  to  conserve  the  integritr 
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of  tlie  Diind— what  sliall  be  the  order  of 
studies,  and  the  Kindergarteti  interests. 
A  thorough  discussion  of  these  points 
would  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  present 
problem,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  rule 
them  out. 


HPBLLIXO. 

The  perfect  spelling  of  a  language  im- 
plies that  each  written  character  in  its 
alphabet  stand  for  only  one  sound,  and 
that  each  single  spoken  sound  be  repre- 
sented by  one  character,  and  only  one ; 
and  further,  since  all  men  and  all  tongues 
arc  related,  that  all  language  should  use 
the  same  characters,  and  use  each  of  them 
for  the  same  sound;  and,  again,  that 
rounds  which  resemble  each  other  should 
have  written  representatives  which  re- 
•semble  each  other,  and  that  the  charac- 
ters should  be  so  shaped  as  to  naturally 
suggest  some  notable  circumstance  about 
the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
making  the  sound. 

The  spelling  of  the  English  language 
answers  to  none  of  these  conditions,  but 
is  bad  in  every  Imaginable  way.  The 
same  character  may  stand  for  many 
sounds :  a  stands  for  four  sounds,  as  in 
father^  aU,  iahUj  tap.  The  same  sound  may 
be  represented  by  many  different  charac- 
ters, or  a  sound  may  have  no  character 
of  its  own ;  a  in  fate,  is  represented  by 
eight  combinations;  e  in  inete,  by  eleven ; 
i  mftty  by  ten,  and  so  on.  Our  alphabet 
is  deficient,  it  is  redundant,  it  is  incon- 
sistent, it  is  unsteady,  and  it  is  out  of  cor- 
respondence, more  or  less,  with  all  the 
other  languages  of  the  world,  so  that  we 
have  to  learn  our  letters  over  again  when 
we  study  German,  or  French,  or  any  oth- 
er language.  The  characters  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  form  or  movements  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  and  no  relations  of 
proportion  with  each  other  and  similar 
•sounds. 

No  language  has  a  perfect  alphabet. 
All  languages  gradually  change.  Tlie 
regular  process  of  change  is  the  weaken- 
ing, and  drooping,  and  assimilating  of 
other  letters.  The  letters  of  unaccented 
syllables,  especially,  are  carelessly  pro- 
nounced, and  finally  drop  out;  Cnroh'na 


tends  all  the  time  to  Carulinu,  and  that  to 
Carlim,  and  Cullinay  and  Culliny.  When 
the  unaccented  letters  fall  out,  that  often 
brings  together  letters  tliat  are  hard  to 
pronounce  together,  and  then  one  of  ihese 
softens  or  drops.  In  this  way  the  spoken 
language  is-  all  the  time  running  away 
from  the  written  one.  In  most  languages, 
however,  the  written  words  rapidly  fol- 
low the  changes  of  the  spoken.  As  soon 
as  scholars  and  teachers  all  stop  sound- 
ing a  letter  in  any  word,  they  stop  writ- 
ing it.  The  changes  go  on  slowly,  one 
word  at  a  time,  and  the  written  and  spo- 
ken form  do  not  often  grow  far  apart. 

But  in  the  English  language  unusual 
changes  of  great  extent  took  place  very 
rapidly.  The  mixture  of  French  and 
Anglo-Saxons  who  make  up  the  English 
lace,  united  a  large  number  of  their 
words  to  form  the  English  language,  and 
many  of  the  words  of  each  nation  were 
hard  for  the  other  nation  to  pronounce. 
They  were  spelt  bj'  the  scholars  to  whom 
they  were  native  in  the  old  book  fashion, 
but  the  people  did  not  pronounce  them 
correctly.  Many  letters  were  left  silent, 
or  inserted  to  no  purpose  in  an  ill-direct- 
ed attempt  to  represent  the  strange  com- 
binations. Then  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  whole  gamut,  so  to  speak,  of 
our  sounds.  The  vowel  system  shifted. 
The  long,  close  vowels,  e,  t/,  lifted  into 
dipthongs,  and  became  ai\  au;  icine, 
which  had  been  pronounced  like  inin,  is 
now  pronounced  wain;  hu$  is  now  pro- 
nounced ham,  and  written  houae.  The 
long  mixed  vowels,  e  and  o,  at  the  same 
thne  changed  to  their  final  weak  element; 
€y  for  example,  had  been  sounded  like  e 
in  they,  but  now  shifted  to  e  in  the. 

People  hardly  knew  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, as  these  changes  went  on,  and  bef«r-c 
our  scholars  waked  up,  the  whole  system 
of  writing  was  so  far  away  from  a  proper 
phonetic  one,  that  people  ceased  to  feel 
any  necessity  for  keeping  sounds  and 
signs  together,  and  tlie  scholars  gave  up. 

The  trouble,  then,  is  mainly  with  the 
silent  letters  and  the  long  vowels.  The 
extent  to  which  the  silent  letters  deform 
our  writing,  and  use  up  our  time  and 
money  to  no  purpose,  is  something  won- 
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<lerful,  ami  would  be  incredible  if  it  were 
not  plain  fact.  Computations  have>been 
often  made  like  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Tnbuiie,  Mr.  T.  C.  Lelaud 
counts  the  letters  of  an  article  of  74  lines, 
and  finds  there  887  silent  letters.  These 
would  make  10  lines,  or  14  per  cent,  of 
the  article.  There  are  72  columns  of  the 
Tribune.  Nearly  10  of  them  are  lost. 
Mr.  Leland  goes  on  to  compute  that  these 
columns,  if  occupied  with  advertise- 
raents  at  the  medium  price,  would  bring 
in  $300,000  a  year,  or  $3,000,000  in  ten 
years,  to  the  Tribune  alone.  Now,  there 
are  many  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  thousands  of  books  to  multiply  by 
to  give  the  total  loss  by  silent  letters. 
There  is  another  point  of  view  which 
shows  us  still  more  important  losses;  the 
time  lost  in  learning  to  spell  is  very  great. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  three  years  is 
spent  in  learning  to  spell  in  our  young- 
est schools.  The  time  spent  in  giving  the 
corresponding  skill  in  spelling  German 
in  the  Prussian  schools  shows  that  from 
12  to  18  months  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Now  Mr.  Leland  says,  there  are  220,000 
teachers  in  the  United  States,  and  he  sup- 
poses there  arc  100,000  of  them  engaged 
in  teaching  the  children  of  these  three 
first  years.  At  $800  a  year  that  would  be 
$80,000,000  a  year,  and  half  of  it  thrown 
away.  But  the  money  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  evil  done  to  teacher  and 
pupil.  Tlie  loss  of  time  to  both  is  woe- 
ful. It  is  the  most  painful  drudgery  to 
both.  The  time  is  stolen  from  other 
studies.  Then  it  is  bad  in  its  influence 
on  the  intellect  of  the  beginner.  The 
child  should  have  its  reason  awakened 
by  order,  reasonableness,  good  sense,  in 
the  objects  which  it  is  made  to  study. 
But  woe  to  the  unfortunate  who  attempts 
to  use  reason  in  spelling.  Every  attempt 
to  think  how  words  ought  to  be  spelt 
leads  wrong.  It  is  a  mark  of  a  promis- 
ing child  not  to  learn  to  spell  easily.  One 
whose  reason  is  active  must  learn  not  to 
use  it.  The  whole  process  is  stupefying 
and  perverting.  These  enormous  evils 
have  led  to  many  attempts  at  cure  in  the 
schools,  of  which  the  most  successAil  is 
that  of  Dr.  Leigh.    According  to  that  the 


^Icut  letters  are  pripted  in  skeleton  tj-pe. 
ahd  pupils  leave  them  out  in  spelling. 
This  system  is  used  in  St.  Louis  as  an  In- 
troduction to  the  common  spelling,  and 
is  said  to  save  half  the  time  of  learning 
to  read.  Any  teacher  may  use  its  meth- 
od to  a  considerable  extent  by  printing 
the  words  of  the  spelling  classes  on  the 
blackboard  after  the  manner  described. 

As  to  the  irregularities  of  the  vowel 
system  it  may  be  noticed,  by  what  ha- 
been  said,  that  the  long  vowels  make 
most  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  they  that 
have  changed,  and  taken  up  complicated 
and  unreasonable  relations.  It  would  be 
an  advance  if  we  were  to  call  the  vowels 
by  their  short  names.  The  short  sounds 
arc  pretty  uniform,  and  like  those  of  oth- 
er nations,  and  if  the  characters  were 
ffffA^d  fVom  them  the  names  would  be 
right  in  a  great  majority  of  cases.  The 
sound  of  the  letter  t,  for  example,  in  bit. 
occurs  590  times  in  every  ten  thousand 
sounds  we  utter,  while  that  of  i  in  bi^* 
occurs  only  191  times.  If  children  were 
taught  that  the  name  of  i  is  i  (as  in  bit), 
instead  of  ai,  as  they  are  now  taught  to 
cairit,  it  would  come  right  in  spelling 
three  limes  as  often  as  It  does  now,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  ready  acceptance 
of  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  lonj 
sound. 

We  ought,  however,  to  have  a  reform 
of  our  spelling.  Attempts  have  been 
made  at  reform  ft-om  the  earliest  times. 
The  long  procession  of  reformers,  if  we 
begin  with  Orm  and  come  down  to  EUi*. 
includes  many  illustrious  men.  Frank- 
lin and  Noah  Webster  are  well  known 
here.  Many  attempts  have  been  ill- 
advised  and  would  have  made  matters 
worse.  What  looks  like  a  reform  from 
some  one  point  of  view  may  be  bad  on 
the  whole.  The  science  of  Comparative 
Philology,  one  of  the  latest  and  greatest 
of  the  modern  sciences,  is  based  on  the 
study  of  sounds  and  their  representatives^ 
in  languages.  Within  the  last  thtrty 
years  some  of  tliebest  heads  in  the  world 
have  been  occupied  mainly  with  these 
subjects,  and  we  now  know  pretty  well 
what  we  want. 

There    have    been   congresses    of   the 
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scholars  of  the  world  to  fix  on  a  univer- 
8al  alphabet,  and  many  able  books  have 
been  -written  about  it.  The  most  eminent 
of  our  modern  phonologists,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis,  has  been  many  years  at  work  on 
the  history  of  the  sounds  of  the  English 
language,  and  there  has  lately  been  a 
great  awakening  of  interest  In  the  matter, 
both  on  its  theoretical  and  practical  side. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  brougl^t  before  the 
English  Philological  Society,  and  a  cer- 
tain liberty  of  spelling  is  allowed  to  the 
members  of  that  Society  in  the  papers 
which  are  published  in  its  transactions. 
The  American  Philological  Association 
has  this  year  appointed  a  committee  of 
the  best  scholars  of  the  country  to  exam- 
ine  and  report  on  the  subject.  The  school 
.board  of  St.  Louis  have  directed  the  use 
of  Dr.  Leigh's  system  in  their  schools, 
and  common  school  books  are  printed  in 
his  type.  The  legislature  of  the  conser^ 
vatiye  old  state  of  Connecticut  has  just 
passed  a  bill,  with  a  unanimous  Tote  in 
the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
examine  and  report  on  a  reformed  spell- 
ing for  the  public  documents  of  the  sute 
and  the  text-books  of  its  public  schools. 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  students  of  modern  philology  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  reform. 

Some  of  the  literary  amateurs  of  the 
last  generations  railed  at  such  reforms, 
and  the  opinion  has  become  current  In 
many  quarters  that  philologists  want  the 
old  spelling  preserved,  to  preserve  the 
etymology  of  the  words ;  but  a  change- 
less orthography  destroys  the  material 
for  etymological  study,  and  written  rec 
ords  are  valuable  to  the  philologist  Just 
in  proportion  as  they  are  accurate  records 
of  speech  as  spoken  from  year  to  year. 
The  only  matter  of  doubt  is  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done.  These  are  days  of 
easy  communication,  and  of  many  great 
Associations.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found 
easier  than  we  expect  to  attain  combined 
action.  This  great  body  of  teachers 
might  do  much  by  speaking  out  for  re- 
form. It  might  induce  our  legislature 
to  take  action  like  that  of  Connecticut. 
By  and  by  we  may  overcome  popular  in- 
ertia and    prejudice,  and   introduce  the 


reform  in  all  our  schools ;  and  then  the 
battle  will  be  won.— Prof.  F.  A.  Mabsh. 

Ld  FayetU  College,  Pa, 

^  ■ » 

Text-Book!  —  BlfflereMt  Edltloat  -  Unlfbrmlt}  - 
PrieM,  Etc 

I  wish  to  give  the  readers  of  your  val- 
uable Journal  my  ideas  of  this  text-book 
matter  which  is  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  book  huying  public,  perhaps  more 
than  the  book  ming  public.  The  latter 
class  claims  me  for  an  advocate,  and  who 
can  dispute  a  right  that  has  been  earned 
by  an  experience  of  27  terms*  teaching 
in  some  of  the  schools  of  our  country  * 

I  will  mention,  first,  the  annoy ances* 
that  text-books  give  me.  I  have  found 
this  trouble  in  every  term  of  every  school 
I  have  taught  too  widely  prevalent,  name- 
ly, different  editions  of  the  same  author's 
work  upon  the  same  subject.  All  who 
have  taught  will  readily  understand,  and 
those  who  have  studied  at  school  will  be 
painfully  reminded,  that  experiences  har- 
monize him,  and  sympathy  is  common. 
We  have  not  complained  of  the  price  of 
the  book,  but  we  have  been  greatly  an- 
noyed by  the  **  variations."  TTie  teacher 
has  asked  his  class  to  turn  to  a  certain 
piece  or  example,  according  to  the  book 
he  holds;  part  of  the  class  find  it  as  des* 
ignated;  part  say  it  is  not  in  the 
book;  part  say  it  is  in  the  book, 
but  not  upon  the  same  page;  part  say 
that  part  of  the  piece  or  example  has 
been  revised.  And  the  teacher  finds  no 
little  confusion.  So  here  may  be  a  re- 
form that  can  be  easily  reached.  School 
boards  should  instruct  to  buy  of  some 
one  edition.  If  a  later  edition  is  found 
to  be  much  better,  then  let  a  whole  class, 
when  promoted,  buy  of  the  new  kind.  In 
this  w^ay  will  a  gradual  uniformity  be 
brought  about  with  no  inconvenience.  In 
the  same  way  as  Just  mentioned  may  the 
same  book  by  a  new  author,  be  substitut- 
ed; this  plan  will  not  incur  additional  ex; 
pensc,  and  in  many  cases  may  be  a  great 
stfrlag,*s8  advantage  may  be  taken  of  in- 
troductory  rates,  or  exchange  made. 

The  next  in  order  is  uniformity  of  text 

books  throughout  the  state.     We  see  but 

i  one  advantage  in  such  a  system,  and  this 
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is  that  the  books  could    be   furnished 
cheaper.     So  could  reapers,  organs,  sew- 
ing machines,  etc.,  if  one  manufacturing 
company  had  the  monopoly  of  the  trade; 
but  some  farmer  might  not  wish  the  same 
kind  of  a  mower  or  reaper  that  his  neigh- 
bor or  more  remote  stranger  has;  the 
housewife  might  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
sewing  machine  that  her  sister  has;  and 
the  cultiyated  ear  for  music  in  one  per- 
son may  create  a  love  for  Mason  &  Ham- 
lin, while  another  might  wish  Pelonbit 
&  Pelton^s.  But  we  must  make  all  use  just 
such  text  books  throughout  the  whole  state 
as  is  recommended  by  a  board  of  school 
book  examiners  or  commissioners — for 
what  purpose  ?  to  save  money.     "What  is 
money  to  liberty?    A  healthy  competi- 
tion is  maintained  in  consequence  of  the 
present   system.      It    is  true  the  book 
publishers    have    combined    and   have 
promised  how  high  they  shall  sell  ?     Oh 
no ;  but  to  keep  poor  establishments  from 
giving  away  their  books  in  order  to  get 
them  introduced.    Some  school  districts 
would  introduce  a  new  book,  if  very 
cheap,  as  they  hire  a  cheap  teacher.    We 
believe  booksellers  to  be  as  good  a  class 
of  men  as  are  engaged  in  any  vocation. 
Most  of  them  have  been  teachers,  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
school  attending  public.      If  we  have  a 
uniformity  in  the  district,    what  more 
does  that  school  want?    It  is  a  little  gov- 
ernment in  itself,  and  all  should  be  in 
harmony  with    one  grand    system — the 
school  system  of  the  state.    Every  school 
should  be  in  truth  a  tributary  of  the 
State  University,  and  then  farther  than 
this  to  surmount  all  a  National  Universi- 
ty  at  the  seat  of  government  in  the  na- 
tion.     If  all  were  taught  fit)m  the  same 
text  books,  all  would  have  views  too  near- 
ly alike.      We  gain  strength  through  in- 
terchange of  ideas  brought  about  by  dif- 
ferent modes  of  instruction,  by  viewing 
things  from  more  than  one  standpoint; 
in  short,  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of  text 
books.      We  see  but  one  serious  fault  In 
the  present  system,  that  poor  people,  be- 
ing blessed  with  the   largest   families, 
move  oftener,  which  occasions  the  pur- 
chasing of  new  books.      To  obviate  this 


the  district  may  provide  the  books  to  any 
or  all  at  a  small  rental  m  a  district  libra- 
ry and  upon  the  same  principle;  or  they 
might  deposit  the  price  of  the  books 
drawn  and  upon  returning  them  the 
money  could  bo  refunded,  retaining  a 
part  for  injury  or  ordinary  wear,  etc.— 
A,  II.  Porter,  in  Palmyra  Enterprise. 
m  ■ » 

A  MoDKii.RBCiTATiOK. — ^A  model  reci- 
tation is  one  in  which  the  pupil  rises 
promptly  when  called  upon,  stands  erect, 
begins  the  recitation  at  the  ^ginning, 
proceeds  according  to  a  given  plan,  and 
closes  when  the  conclusion  is  systematic- 
ally reached.  This  for  the  pupil.  It  is 
for  the  teacher  to  assign  the  lesson  so 
definitely  that  pupils  may  know  Just  what 
is  required  of  them,  to  call  upon  them 
rapidly,  and  to  make  his  questions  as  few 
in  number  and  as  short  as  may  be,  only 
indicating  what  is  to  be  the  topic  of  rec- 
itation, without  giving  any  clew  whatev- 
er to  the  answer.  The  model  teacher 
makes  his  pupils  do  most  of  the  talking 
during  recitations.  He  but  seldom  inter, 
rupts  a  pupil  while  reciting,  hisqnestions 
and  suggestions  usually  coming  at  the 
close  of  the  recitation.  The  plan  sug- 
gested does  not  imply  that  a  recitation  is 
to  be  made  in  stereotyped  phrases,  or  by 
the  repetition  of  meaningless  forms;  bat 
it  does  imply  that  it  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  a  logical  plan,  so  that  the 
pupil  may  know  where  to  begin,  how  to 
proceed,  and,  above  all,  know  when  he 
has  reached  a  conclusion.  True,  this 
course  will  take  time  in  the  beginning, 
but  in  the  end  it  will  save  a  hundred  fold. 
Try  it.— /nrftaiMt  School  JournaL 
m  ■  »    

The  teacher  should  cherish  for  his  pu- 
pils a  sentiment  of  profound  respect,  for 
the  moral  sublimity  of  the  child  is  often 
greater  than  that  of  the  man.  A  spirit 
at  once  child-like,  patient,  watchftil,  vig- 
orous and  devout,  is  the  great  deaidert- 
tum  and  the  great  want  of  uur  teachers. 
^  •  • 

With  the  fire  of  most  men's  flowing 
enthusiasm  may  be  seen  the  smoke  of 
self-conceit 


The  silent  lip  of  faithful  service  is 
better  than  the  rattling  tongue  of  auda 
cious  eloquence. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICUL  OPINIONS. 

Prepared  bj  the  AMistent  Sapcrintendeut. 
8CH0OL  DI8TBICTS. 

Q.  Our  district,  lying  in  three  towns, 
was  formed  more  than  three  years  ago, 
but  by  the  order  of  the  supervisors  of 
only  two  towns.  Is  it  a  legal  district? 
Can  the  order  be  appealed  from  ? 

A.  It  was  not  legally  formed,  but  an 
existence  of  two  years  has  cured  the  de- 
fect. (Sec.  6.)  An  appeal  would  not  be 
sustained  on  the  ground  mentioned,  if 
the  district  **  has  exercised  the  franchises 
and  privileges  of  a  district  for  two  years." 

Q.  The  boundaries  of  our  districts  are 
uncertain,  and  no  sufficient  records  of 
their  formation  can  be  found.  What  shall 
be  done — must  we  form  and  organize  the 
districts  all  over  new? 

A.  This  is  hardly  necessary :  Let  the 
town  board  meet,  notifying  all  the  dis- 
trict boards,  and  pass  a  geberal  order, 
such  as  will  obtain  if  possible,  general 
endorsement,  defining  and  determining 
the  boundaries  of  the  districts,  and  the 
town  clerk  making  a  new  map.  This  will 
probably  settle  the  matter. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  by  a  vote,  donate 
back  to  the  treasurer  money  stolen  from 
him? 

A.  A  district  has  no  authority  by  law 
to  do  tliis ;  and  if  generously  disposed,  the 
better  way  would  be  to  make  up  the  loss 
by  private  contributions. 

DianilCT  MEETINGS  —  ADJOURNMENT — 
CHAIRMAN. 

Q.  Our  annual  meeting  assembled,  and 
adjourned  for  want  of  numbers;  then 
met  and  adjourned  a  second  time  for  the 
same  reason.  At  the  third  meeting  four 
voters  were  present,  and  without  any  re- 
port from  the  board  proceeded  to  trans- 
act business.    Was  it  not  illegal  to  do  so  ? 

A.  It  was  not  illegal.  Whether  it  was 
wise  depends  on  circumstances.  If  there 
was  no  reason  to  expect  a  fuller  meeting, 
those  present  not  only  had  power  to  pro- 
ceed, but  were  justified  in  so  doing.  It 
was  desirable,  of  course,  to  know  the  ex- 
act financial  condition  of  the  district,  but 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  those  present  that 


they  had  to  act  in  the  dark.  A  special 
meeting  is  the  remedy,  if  dissatisiactiou 
exists  with  what  was  done. 

Q.  We  adjourned  our  annual  meeting 
two  weeks;  met  and  adjourned  again 
three  weeks,  making  five  weeks  from  an- 
nual meeting.  Was  it  legal  to  transact 
business  at  this  meeting  without  the  no- 
tice provided  for  in  section  20? 

A.  The  notice  was  not  necessary,  as 
the  interval  fVom  the  first  adjournment 
to  the  second  was  less  than  '*  four  weeks." 

Q.  Is  it  proper  or  legal  to  appoint  a 
person  chairman  who  docs  not  belong  in 
the  district  ? 

A.  To  do  so  seems  a  reflection  upon 
the  district,  and  is,  of  course,  not  contem- 
plated by  the  law.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  action  of  a  meeting  un- 
der such  a  chairman  should  be  set  aside 
as  illegal,  ii  the  action  was  not  determin- 
ed by  illegal  votes. 

Q.  Can  the  chairman  of  a  district 
meeting  vote,  make  motions  and  deliver 
speeches  ? 

A.  He  has  a  right  to  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions, if  a  voter.  If  he  has  a  motion  to 
make  he  can  get  some  one  to  offer  it  for 
him;  or  he  can  call  some  one  to  the  chair 
while  he  oflfers  it  himself— also,  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  speech. 

DISTRICT  ELECTIONS  —  PLURALITY  —  BAL- 
LOTING— ALIENS. 

Q.  A  few  voters  met  early  at  annual 
meeting,  and  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain 
elected  a  clerk  before  7  o'clock.  Was  it 
right  for  the  electors,  on  assembling,  to 
set  aside  the  election  and  proceed  to  an- 
other? 

A.  If  it  actually  took  place  before  7,  il 
was  null  and  void;  and  even  if  it  had 
just  reached  7,  some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  variation  of  time-pieces,  and 
the  election  of  officers  should  not  be 
pressed  through  as  the  first  business.  The 
meeting,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  be  justified  in  rescinding  the  first 
election  and  in  going  into  another. 

Q.  On  p.  430,  Jour,  of  Ed.,  1871,  it  is 
said  a  majority  elect,  but  afterwards  I 
think  it  was  said  that  a  plurality  is  suffi- 
cient.   Which  is  correct  ? 
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A.  The  first  statement  was  incautious 
and  is  incorrect  It  has  been  repeatedly 
Btated  since  that  a  plurality  elects. 

Q.  Can  there  be  more  than  one  ballot- 
ing for  district  officers,  or  will  the  same 
rules  of  law  control  as  at  town  or  other 
elections  ? 

A.  The  laws  as  to  town  and  general 
elections  have  no  reference  to  district 
elections.  The  school  law  does  not  even 
require  election  by  ballot,  though  that  is 
best.  The  district  has  the  general  power 
*'  to  choose  "  its  pfflcers,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  it  may  not  reverse  a 
tirst  choice  an>I  make  a  different  one, 
if  at  the  time  there  appears  to  be  occa- 
sion for  doing  it,  though  it  can- 
not be  done  at  an  adjourned  meeting, 
when  a  person  has* accepted  and  so  ac- 
quired a  right  to  the  office. 

Q.  We  elected  an  alien  as  district 
clerk  at  our  annual  meeting.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  took  out  papers.  Can  he 
hold  the  office  under  the  decision  quoted 
last  month  in  the  Joukkal  ? 

If  he  took  out  his  papers  within  ten 
days  he  can  hold  it,  but  he  could  not 
qualify  himself  and  claim  the  office  after 
the  teu  days  had  expired. 

TERMS  OF  OFFICE. 

Q.  Must  the  succession  of  terms  pro- 
vided for  in  section  31  be  absolutely  fol- 
lowed, and  if  a  clerk  is  chosen  for  three 
years  at  first  meeting,  instead  of  one,  and 
it  goes  on  so,  can  it  afterwards  be 
changed  ? 

A.  The  law  is  peremptory.  The  con- 
tinuance of  its  violation  for  some  time 
does  not  preclude  the  duly  or  propriety 
of  setting  matters  right,  when  the  error  is 
discovered. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

H.  Has  the  clerk  alone  power  to  hire 
a  boy  to  made  fires  ? 

A.  The  power  belongs  to  the  board. 
It  is  usually  unwise,  and  might  be  re- 
garded by  the  other  members  as  discour- 
tcouc,  for  one  member  to  act  in  such 
things  alone;  but  having  done  so,  in  good 
faith,  and  having  done  what  was  needed 
and  without  unreasonable  expenditure,  it 
may  not  be  worth  while  for  the  others  to 
repudiate  such  action. 
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\     Q,    Can  an  outgoing  treasurer   insist 
i  on  a  settlement  with  the  board  before  de 
livering  up  Ainds  and  papers  to  his  suc- 
cessor? 

A.  The  law  (section  88)  makes  it  his 
duty  to  thus  settle,  and  it  is  obvioasly 
proper  that  it  take  place  before  the  trans- 
fer is  made. 

Q.  If  a  person  elected  treasurer  is  al- 
lowed to  act  as  such  without  giving 
bonds,  who  is  liable  for  loss  of  funds  at 
his  hands? 

A.  This  is  not  easy  to  determine;  but 
the  board,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  ap> 
point  another  person,  if  the  one  elected 
failed  to  file  a  bond  as  required,  woula 
be  culpable  for  countenancing  illegality. 

Q.  Suppose  a  director  neglect  to  pros- 
ecule  a  treasurer  for  breach  of  conditions 
of  his  bond,  as  required  by  section  34, 
what  is  to  be  done  ? 

A.  The  director  is  liable  to  penalty 
for  such  neglect.    (Sec.  184.) 

Q.  We  elected  a  treasurer  who  neg- 
lected to  file  a  bond  in  ten  days.  A  treas- 
urer was  appointed  afterwards  by  the 
town  clerk,  who  presented  a  sufficient 
bond,  which  the  director  refused  to  sign, 
and  the  person  elected,  who  has  entered 
upon  the  office,  refuses  to  give  up  f\inds. 
books  and  papers.    What  is  the  remedy? 

A.  As  you  state  the  case,  the  person 
appointed  is  entitled  to  the  office,  and 
his  remedy,  if  the  other  party  will  not 
give  up,  is  by  a  quo  warranto.  On  the 
facts  stated,  the  court  would  probably 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  office.  But 
no  such  proceeding  ought  to  be  necessary. 

DISTRICT  BOARD. 

Q.  If  a  district  votes  that  it  will  have 
no  school,  can  the  board  then  levy  a  tax 
and  provide  for  one  ? 

A.  Such  a  vote  is  a  nullity,  and  does 
not  release  the  board  f^om  its  duty,  nor 
from  the  penalty,  if  the  duty  is  neglected. 

Q.  The  district  voted,  without  opposi- 
tion, to  borrow  $400  to  build.  The  clerk 
and  treasurer  signed  the  necessary  papers 
sent  from  the  land  commissioners,  but 
the  director  reAised  to  sign.  What  is  the 
remedy  ? 

A.  Mandamm^  or  removal  by  the 
county  judge,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
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director  who  will  sign,  if  lie  has  no  good 
reason  for  refusal. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  If  a  district  votes  to  establish  a 
high  school,  under  the  law  of  last  winter, 
and  a  tax  to  support  it,  can  it  at  another 
meeting  rescind  these  votes  ? 

A.  It  must  be  held  to  have  this  power, 
under  section  19,  School  Code  (sub-sec- 
tion Fourieenih),  The  new  law  does  not 
provide  that  a  district  shall  not  retract 
incipient  steps  in  this  matter,  therefore 
it  retains  its  general  power  to  do  so. 

TAXES. 

Q.  If  a  man  is  illegally  set  into  an- 
other district,  is  he  to  pay  taxes  in  that 
district? 

A.  If  there  is  an  order  on  file,  setting 
him  into  another  district,  he  is  to  pay 
taxes  there  afterwards,  if  the  order  is  not 
appealed  from,  shown  to  be  illegal,  and 
set  aside. 

TEACHER—CONTRACT. 

Q.  Can  I  close  school  a  week  to  attend 
Institute,  without  consent  of  the  board, 
and  draw  my  wages  ? 

A.  No,  you  must  have  consent  of  the 
board.  They  have  power  to  grant  it, 
under  section  48,  School  Law,  p.  156, 
School  Code.  If  you  close  the  school 
without  their  consent  you  lose  your  time, 
and  they  might  say  you  ought  to  allow 
for  damages  to  the  district.  It  is  not  well 
to  close  school  at  any  time  without  con- 
sulting some  of  the  board. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher's  contract  lawflil  if 
drawn  up  and  passed  around  to  the  board 
to  sign,  without  any  meeting  ? 

A.  This  is  not  the  proper  way  to  do 
business ;  but  if  all  the  board  signed  the 
contract,  the  courts  would  probably  hold 
that  they  had  estopped  themselves  from 
taking  advantage  of  their  own  loose  way 
of  doing  the  business. 

Q.  If  two  districts  are  consolidated 
for  the  purpose  of  building  one  good 
school  house  and  having  a  graded  school, 
does  that  break  up  contracts  already 
made  for  schools  in  the  old  school  house  ? 

A.  I  should  say  not.  Even  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  cannot  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract,  much  less  should 
the  order  of  a  town  board.    If  it  is  desi- 


rable    to  vacate  a   contract   made,    the 
teacher  must  be  satisfied  first. 

SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES. 

Q.  If  children  in  going  to  their  school 
have  to  pass  another  school  house,  are 
they  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
nearer  school  ? 

A.  Equity  would  incline  to  say  yes; 
but  to  make  it  legal,  they  must  be  set  in- 
to the  other  district.  Under  the  town 
system  such  anomalies  would  disappear. 
Children  would  be  permitted  to  go  where 
it  would  be  most  convenient  for  them  to 
go. 

RE-EXAMIN  ATIOK . 

Q.  If  a  teacher  is  examined  in  the 
spring,  and  obtains  a  year's  certificate,  is 
she  obliged  to  attend  the  fall  Institute  and 
be  re-examined,  or  can  she  engage  a 
school  for  a  year,  in  the  spring  ? 

A.  A  certificate  given  for  a  year  is 
good  for  a  year,  unless  sooner  annulled. 
It  would  be  right  and  lawful  to  enter  in- 
to contract,  for  one  year,  on  such  a  cer- 
tificate, so  far  as  the  certificate  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  law  obliging  a  teach- 
er to  attend  an  Institute  and  to  be  re-ex- 
amined at  that  time.  It  is  always  well  to 
attend  Institutes,  however,  if  possible. 
What  the  superintendent  has  a  right  by 
law  to  require,  is,  "  a  re-examination  of 
any  teacher  in  his  county  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  his  qualifications  to  con- 
tinue as  such  teacher."  (See  Sec.  105.) 
Under  this  section  the  copnty  superin- 
tendent would  not  be  authorized  to  re- 
quire all  the  teachers  in  the  county  to 
meet  in  one  place  for  such  re-examina- 
tiou.'  When,  however,  a  superintendent 
proposes  such  a  general  re-examination 
in  the  several  inspection  districts,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  he  does  it  for  the  general 
good,  and  well  disposed  teachers  will  try 
and  comply  with  his  request. 

CO.  BUPT'B  AS  TEACHERS — WORK  BY  PROXY. 

Q.  If  a  county  superintendent  wishes 
to  teach,  how  can  he  become  a  qualified 
teacher  ? 

A*  He  cannot  "qualify'*  himself;  a 
certificate  from  another  superintendent 
would  be  good  only  in  that  county.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  found  only 
in  the  possession  of  a  state  certificate. 
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and  tbis  is  odc  of  many  reasons  ^liy  one 
of  the  requisites  to  eligibility  to  tbe  of- 
fice sbould  be  the  possession  of  such  a 
certificate.  It  might  be  reasonable  for 
the  law  to  make  a  certificate  ft>om  a  neigh- 
boring county  superintendent  valid.  In 
1871  the  legislature  authorized  the  su- 
perintendents of  Polk,  Burnett,  Douglas, 
Bayfield  and  Ashland  counties  to  issue 
certificates  to  each  other,  on  proper  exam- 
ination. In  counties  with  small  popula. 
lion,  paying  a  small  salary,  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  the  superintendent  engages 
in  some  other  business  part  of  the  time, 
and  teaching  is  most  congruous  with  his 
office. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  while 
teaching,  or  otherwise  engaged,  have 
some  part  of  his  work  done  by  proxy? 

A.  I  am  reluctant  to  give  an  aflirma- 
t  ive  answer  to  th is  question.  In  conduct- 
ing examinations,  and  in  some  other 
things,  certain  clerical  work  can  be  per- 
formed without  objection  by  an  assistant, 
if  one  is  needed.  But  to  devolve  official 
duties  which  require  the  exercise  of 
judgment  upon  another  person  is  a  differ- 
ent thing.  A  county  superintendent  is 
elected  to  perform  his  own  duties.  If  it 
is  found  impracticable  to  attend  to  them, 
the  more  honorable  course  is  to  resign. 
The  office  is  not  now  held  in  high  esteem, 
in  some  quarters,  and  every  delinquency 
or  irregularity  on  the  part  of  its  incum- 
bents adds  tc;  its  insecurity. 

IIOLDIXO  OVER. 

Q.  If  a  county  superintendent  holds 
over  because  his  successor  does  not  qual- 
ify, does  he  hold  over  for  the  term  ? 

A.  No ;  it  must  be  held  that  he  is  to 
continue  for  one  year,  and  that  another 
election,  the  ensuing  November,  will  des- 
ignate the  will  of  the  people  again. 

WOMEN  AS  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decision  de- 
claring the  law  which  makes  women  eli- 
gible to  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent unconstitutional  ? 

A.  There  has  been  no  decision  in  our 
courts.  As  no  one  has  been  elected,  of 
course  the  question  has  not  been  brought 
into  court.    (Answered  Oct.  20.) 


EDITORIAL    MISCELLANY. 

8ELF  CULTVEE. 

Without  intellectual  self  activity  there 
can  be  no  culture  obtained  even  in  the 
best  schools.  Schools  afford  leisure  (the 
etymology  of  "school"),  and  they  afford 
certain  stimulating  conditions,  favorable 
to  self  activity,  but  they  afford  nothing 
more.  This  activity  and  the  resulting 
modification  of  one's  being,  or  culture, 
can  exist  away  from  schools.  This  truth 
is  forcibly  illustrated  by  such  men  as  £1- 
ihu  Burritt,  Hugh  Miller,  Horace  Gree- 
ley, Robert  Collyer,  etc. 

Not  only  is  this  fact  largely  overlooked 
in  the  midst  of  an  ever  present  and  com- 
plex school  machinery,  but  we  probably 
ascribe  too  much  importance  to  this  ma- 
chinery among  the  factors  of  human  de- 
velopmcnt  and  culture.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore,  to  be  frequently  reminded  that  it  i$ 
simply  proper  activity  that  gives  devel- 
opment, and  that  activity  can  go  on  un- 
der circumstances  much  less  favorable 
than  those  afforded  by  schools. 

With  incitements  to  mental  activity 
abundantly  and  cheaply  provided  in  books 
who,  in  these  days,  need  n€<r<Mari(^  be  un- 
cultured ?  Not  by  any  means  those  whom 
poverty  keeps  from  high  schools  or  col- 
leges. This  truth  we  wish  Just  now  par. 
ticularly  to  impress  upon  young  teach- 
ers,— and  also  those  who  are  not  so 
young. 

A  cultivated  intelligence  is  absolutely 
essential  to  success  in  teaching.  Tbe 
more  brightness,  wit.  Judgment,  informa- 
tion, a  teacher  possesses,  the  better  teach- 
er is  he.  These  qualities  win  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  pupils.  They  create 
an  atmosphere  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  growtli  of  like  qualities  in  the 
young.  Who  does  not  see  verification  of 
this  in  his  own  experience  as  a  pupil,  s> 
he  looks  back  over  his  school  days  and 
recalls  the  various  instructors  of  his 
youth  ? 

How  can  this  cultivation  be  carried  on 
—this  desirable  culture  be  obtained — out- 
side of  academic  walls  ?  Simply  by  a 
strong  desire  to  secure  it,  and  by  the  ac- 
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compaoyiDg  exercise  uf  a  sufficient 
amount  of  will  power  to  keep  up  the 
proper  intellectual  activity.  BookB  must 
be  carefully  read  and  studied.  The  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  must  be*exercised  in  ob- 
taining and  in  Judging  the  knowledge 
stored  up  in  these  repositories  of  human 
experience. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  young  person 
wishes  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of 
general  liistory.  We  believe  he  can  get 
it  by  diligent  reading  of  a  few  books  at 
liome.  He  need  not  remain  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  his  race  because  he  has 
not  the  means  of  pursuing  the  study 
within  the  walls  of  a  school.  There  are 
admirable  books  and  cheap  books  from 
which  he  can  quietly  and  inexpensively 
obtain  this  knowledge— one  of  the  most 
important  within  the  range  of  human  ac- 
quisition. 

Or  does  he  wish  a  valuable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rich  field  of  English  litera- 
ture? Two  or  three  dollars  will  bring 
to  him  a  master — ever  ready  at  his  will 
henceforth— who  can  tell  him  of  every 
leading  writer  in  the  language,  his  char- 
acter,  his  influence,  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  and  the  books  he  wrote,— can  even 
give  him  goodly  fragments  of  his  work 
to  show  its  strength  and  quality.  From 
this  instructor,  who  asks  no  tuition  and 
whom  it  costs  absolutely  nothing  to  keep, 
he  can  learn  what  authors  and  what 
books  are  most  profitable  to  read,  if  he 
desires  to  form  special  acquaintances  in 
this  rich  and  noble  field. 

Is  it  the  marvels  of  a  particular  science 
that  he  would  know  ?  Here  in  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  books  is  a  marvel  scarcely 
surpassed  by  those  accurately  and  lumin- 
ously described  within  their  pages.  The 
most  famous  teachers  will,  for  a  few 
shillings,  hasten  to  instruct  him  in  his 
own  home,  giving  him  lessons  at  his  con- 
venience, patiently,  and  with  all  the  rep- 
etition that  misconception  may  demand. 

So  in  many  other  departments  of  learn- 
ing.  The  example  of  fiurritt  clearly 
shows  that  even  in  linguistic  studies  the 
aid  of  schools  and  teachers  is  not  essen- 
tial.  From  the  book  beside  his  forge  he 
obtained  the  foundations  of  those  attain- 


ments which  have  made  his  name  faoiil- 
iar  in  both  hemispheres. 

Young  men  and  women,  who  seek  to 
be  good  teachers,  and  yet  whom  i>overty 
ruthlessly  debars  from  the  advantages  of 
high  schools  and  colleges,  be  not  dis- 
couraged. You  are  not  too  i)oor  to  com- 
mand the  means  whereby  you  can  break 
the  barriers  of  ignorance,  and  walk  the 
earth  in  the  glad  freedom  of  knowledge 
and  culture.  It  is  not  that  you  so  much 
need  the  money  you  do  not  have  and  the 
schools  you  cannot  attend,  as  that  you 
need  the  strong  desire  and  the  invincible 
will  to  use  the  conditions  of  intellectual 
growth  within  your  control.  With  the 
proper  disposition  to  mental  activity  and 
the  proper  ambition,  the  book  read  by 
the  light  of  appine  knot  may  give  the 
intellectual  fibre  which  without  these 
qualities  cannot  be  imparted  by  the  best 
schools. 

We  hope  in  our  next  issue  to  give  a 
brief  list  of  the  books  most  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  home  and  self  culture  in 
at  least  the  departments  of  history  and 
English  literature. 

A  GOOD  NEWSPAPER. 

Not  only  can  a  young  teacher  find  cul- 
ture in  the  -solitary  reading  and  study 
of  books,  but  there  is  another  source  of 
great  intellectual  benefit  accessible  to 
him  in  the  columns  of  a  first-class  news- 
paper. Of  one  such  paper  every  teacher 
should  be  an  habitual  and  careful  reader. 
By  means  of  it  he  will  be  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  world's  progress — to  know 
the  political  and  social  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  his  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  leading  men  who  are  the  mold- 
ers  or  exponents  of  public  opinion,  the 
progress  of  geographical  and  scientific 
discovery,  the  successful  achievements  in 
Literature,  Art,  Mechanics,  etc. 

While  for  his  own  sake  the  teacher 
cannot  afibrd  to  be  without  the  compan- 
ionship of  an  excellent  newspaper,  he 
also  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  school.  It  is  a  repository  of 
abundant  illustration  which  he  may  use 
to  the  interest  and  profit  of  almost  every 
class  he  teaches. 
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So  strong  is  our  faith  in  the  value  to  a 
toaciier  of  what  we  are  now  speaking, 
that  were  we  asked  to  mark  out  a  course 
of  reading  for  a  young  teacher,  we 
would  invariably  head  the  list  Mith  a 
newspaper.  No  books  can  take  its  place. 
Its  information  and  its  influence  are 
unique.  It  is  a  large  factor  in  our  mod- 
ern civilization  which  no  intelligent  per- 
son can  wisely  ignore. 

But  of  newspapers  there  is  an  infinite 
multitude.  What  one  shall  the  teacher 
select?  It  will  be  observed  that  wo  have 
referred  only  to  "  a  first-class  newspaper." 
We  have  had  in  mind  only  thegrmt  metro- 
jyolitan  papers — those  of  the  nation*s  chief 
commercial,  literary  and  artistic  centre, 
Xew  York.  Excellent  papers  are  of 
course  published  elsewhere,  but  for  our 
special  purpose  we  think  they  cannot 
here  be  considered.  It  is  inevitable  that 
certain  broader,  nobler  and  more  cosmo- 
politan characteristics  should  be  found 
in  the  papers  of  that  city  than  in  others. 

What  shall  be  our  choice  among  the 
several  great  metropolitan  papers  ?  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tliat,  far  the 
special  purpose  we  Jtave  in  vieiCj  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  stands  out  with  singu- 
lar excellence  and  value-— combining  in- 
dependence of  all  party,  an  admirable 
truth-loving  spirit,  high  literary  charac- 
ter, great  variety  and  accuracy  of  mluahle 
news,  and  specially  fbll  information  re- 
specting literary,  artistic  and  musical  in- 
terests. No  paper  in  the  country  sur- 
passes it— perhaps  none  equals  it— in  the 
purity  and  general  excellence  of  its 
English.  Its  literary  criticisms  have  al- 
ways been  a  peculiar  feature. 

AVe  therefore  recommend  to  teachers, 
above  all  the  newspapers  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  this  one  which  was  an  in- 
spiration to  us  when  we  taught  our  first 
school  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
from  which  we  have  drawn  strength  and 
refreshment  nearly  ever  since. 

So  deeply  impressed  have  we  been  with 
the  value  to  young  people  of  a  really  no- 
ble paper  like  this,  amid  the  ocean  of 
weak  and  worthless  periodical  literature 
in  which  they  are  engulfed,  that  we  have 
frequently  given  this  advice  to  teachers 


assembled  in  the  Institutes  we  have  vis- 
ited. For  the  purpose  of  commending  it 
to  a  larger  audience,  in  a  more  specific 
and  practical  form,  we  expre8sl3''  solicited 
from  the  publishers  the  advertisement 
contained  in  this  number  of  the  JoiiisAi- 
To  this,  in  conclusion,  we  call  attention, 
believing  that  in  no  other  way  can  we  df 
more  to  promote  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  state  than  by  showing  to  it> 
multitude  of  young  teachers  the  besi 
means  of  that  self-improvement  wliich  in 
strengthening  and  ennobling  them  shall 
thereby  most  surely  benefit  the  children 
under  their  instruction. 

8CH00L  BOOKS. 

A.  reference  in  our  last  issue  to  what 
we  called  a  couple  of  "•  heresies,"  advo- 
cated by  the  Palmyra  EnterprtM,  viz: 
State  Uniformity  of  Text  Books,  and 
Abolition  of  the  County  Superintend encj. 
brings  a  reply  from  that  paper  in  whicli 
we  find  the  following  paragraphs : 

le  tbo  Journal  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  it 
a  nniversal  complaint  throaghont  the  State,  (and 
reasonably  too)  on  accoant  of  the  hig^h  ptioe  of 
school  books  as  an  unnecessary  harden  to  the  peo- 
ple? And  that  the  patrons  of  schools  are  nov 
payins  doable  the  pnce  that  shoald  be  paid  for 
oooksl  Is  the  Journal  aware  that  the  neqaeot 
chani^es  in  text  books  In  schools  is  another  jcit 
cause  of  complaint,  and  that  the  fact  we  hare  at* 
uniformity  established  is  yearly  causing  a  s:rea! 
waste  of  money  expended  for  school  boolcs  to  ^ 
laid  upon  the  shel^  and  that  high  prices  and  frr 
quent  changes  have  for  many  years  been  caase»  of 
complaint?  Has  the  Journal  e\ex  saggeeted  is} 
remedy  for  this  ii^nstlce  and  unncceesaTT  inco&- 
▼enlence?  We  have  never  seen  anythinig  of  the 
kind,  l^ow  we  propose  a  remedy  against  hlgb 
prices  for  books,  and  their  frequent  changes  inour 
pnbllc  schools. 

''  Notwithsunding  the  continued  complaint*  x* 
to  the  high  prices  by  the  patrons  of  schools  aotit- 
Ing  has  as  yet  been  done  to  remedy  the  great  in- 
justice, nor  will  there  be  unless  the  people  taki' 
action  in  the  matter.  We  simply  state  here  thit 
we  propose  the  adoption  of  a  State  uniformity  s-^ 
a  means  of  economy,  and  a  remedy  for  the  great 
waste  of  money  expended  in  this  way." 

It  being  clearly  apparent  from  the 
above  that  the  editor  of  the  Euterpri*- 
was  in  a  condition  of  blissful  uncon- 
sciousness, respecting  the  educatiooal 
events  in  this  state  during  the  past  year 
and  more,  we  made  all  haste  to  send  him 
evidence  that  the  " Text-book  Question." 
had  received  a  little  consideration  from 
us  during  this  time. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  not  only  ha.- 
the  JorRXAL  during  the  past  two  Tear> 
repeatedly  published  editorials  and  selec 
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tious,  expressiui^  our  views  on  this  im- 
portant  subject,  but  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  contained 
what  we  venture  to  believe  to  be  the  full- 
est discussion  and  presentation  of  this 
subject  ever  given  in  an  American  school 
.  report. 

In  truth,  we  had  given  so  much  atten- 
tion and  labor  to  the  matter,  had  so  often 
expressed  our  views,  and  had  supposed 
our  position  so  well  known  to  the  teach- 
ers and  school  officers  of  the  state,  that 
after  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
the  annual  report  last  spring,  we  thought 
we  had  done  our  full  duty  in  the  premi- 
ses, and  determined  to  observe  for  a  time 
a  discreet  silence,  lest  we  should  be  ac- 
cused of  making  a  **  hobby  "  of  our  plan 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  and  the 
schools  from  the  evils  attending  the 
present  methods  of  obtaining  school 
books. 

The  Enterprise  says:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  continued  complaints  as  to  high 
prices  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools, 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  to  remedy 
the  great  injustise,  nor  will  there  be  un- 
less the  people  take  action  in  the  matter.' ' 
Quite  likely.  In  fact  we  rather  think 
so.  That's  just  what  we  are  waiting  for. 
yfltoiihmld  take  rclion — who  can  take  ac- 
tion—if not  the  people?  Theirs  is  the 
grievance.  In  their  hands  lies  the  easy 
redress.  If  they  do  not  *•  take  action" 
when  so  simple  and  easy  a  remedy  is 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  given  also  the 
sanction  of  law,  as  well  as  the  approval 
of  the  great  body  of  the  teachers  and  su 
perintendents  of  the  state,  then  may  not 
the  editor  of  the  Enterpri%e  conclude  with 
us  that,  after  all,  the  'injustice"  and  the 
'*burden"  and  the  "evil"  are  more  in  our 
own  imagination  than  with  the  dear 
"people"  in  whose  behalf  we  so  loudly 
and  feelingly,  and  withal  so  uselessly, 
preach  reform  ? 

However,  we  are  not  ourselves  yet  quite 
discouraged.  Free  text  books  arc  already 
to  be  found  in  spme  districts  and  towns 
of  the  state  and  are  giving  great  satisfac- 
tion. They  will  yet  prevail.  The  saving 
of  nearly  one-half  the  original  cost,  the 

removal  of  the  last  exception  to  the  ab- 
3~Yol.V,  No.ll. 


solute  freedom  of  the  schools,  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  books  by  successive  class- 
es, the  less  frequent  changes  when  school 
boards  have  the  responsibility  of  pur- 
chasing and  caring  for  public  property, 
instead  of  merely  dictating  what  others 
shall  purchase  and  care  for,  the  absolute 
uniformity  secured  to  the  extent  that  is 
really  essential — in  districts  and  town- 
ships.— and  the  full  and  prompt  equip- 
ment of  the  schools  with  books  at  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  term, — ^these  (and  other) 
great  and  manifest  advantages  will  yet 
make  free  text  books  everywhere  the  ad- 
junct of  free  schools.  In  this  belief  we 
were  supported  by  the  formal  approval 
of  the  state  convention  of  local  superin- 
tendents last  winter,  we  are  supported  by 
the  most  intelligent  teachers  of  the  state, 
by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
lion  in  the  eastern  states,  by  educational 
writers  there,  including  the  editor  of  the 
educational  department  of  the  AtUmtir 
Monthly^  by  successful  trial  there,  and, 
most  of  all,  by  the  plain  teachings  of  Po- 
litical Economy. 


LADIK8  FOR  COi'XTY  MtPEBlXTEKBENTS. 

Under  the  law  of  last  winter,  making 

women  eligible  to  school  offices,  there 

have  been  quite  a  number  of  nominations 

of  ladies  for  county  superintendents  of 

schools,  the  following  being  the  nominees 

and  the  parties  by  whom  nominated,  so 

far  as  we  have  observed : 

Clark  County— Miss  Mattle  Burt,  Bepnblicau. 
Colombia— MifR  Katie  Lowth,  Refonn. 
Ban  Claire— Miss  Agnen  Bosford,  Bepubllcau ; 
Mrs.  EllEabeth  Mayhew,  Beform. 
Marquette— Miss  Julia  A.  Kelsey,  Bepubllcau. 
Oconto— MIsfi  Maggie  Comstock,  Bepublican. 
Outagamie— Miss  C.  M.  Bailey,  Bepublican. 
Pierce— Mrs.  Lizzie  Woodworth,  Bepnblicau. 
Portage— Mifls  Laura  V.  Alban,  Beform. 
Walworth— Mies  Etta  S.  Carle,  Beform. 
Waupaca— Miss  Sarah  Marsh,  Beform. 

These  candidates  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  ladies  of  fine  education,  well  qual- 
ified by  practical  experience  as  teachers 
and  otherwise,  accomplished,  estimable, 
etc.,  but  as  is  the  case  when  men  are 
nominated,  it  is  alleged  some  were  nom- 
inated chiefly  because  it  was  thought 
they  would  bring  a  large  support  to  the 
ticket,  rather  than  because  they  were 
deemed  just  the  ones  for  the  place  for 
which  they  were  named.— >J<faftf  JovrnaL 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  MILWAUKEE. 


We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing for  the  first  time  some  of  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  our  metropolis. 
Although  spending  two  days  and  a  half 
in  the  city,  and  making  a  somewhat  dili- 
gent use  of  the  lime,  we  nevertheless 
came  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  had 
scarcely  begun  an  inspection  of  its  edu- 
'cational  facilities.  Devoting  only  one 
day  to  each,  we  found  that  an  entire 
month  would  not  enable  us  to  examine 
all  the  schools.  "What  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  whole,  then,  must  necessarily  be 
that  formed  in  a  visit  of  less  than  three 
days  ? 

A  prominent  object  being  the  examin- 
ation of  the  Kindergartens  of  the  city, 
the  time  devoted  to  the  public  schools 
was  so  brief  that  but  three  or  four  be- 
sides  the  High  School  were  visited. 
These  included  the  "Hadley,"  the  "Plank- 
inton,'*  and  the  "  Humboldt "  Schools. 

Besides  the  three  German  Kindergar- 
tens,  some  time  was  given  to  two  of  the 
principal  German  Academies— Professor 
Hailman's  and  Professor  Mueller's. 

In  addition  to  these,  visits  were  made 
to  the  »*  Milwaukee  Female  College,"  and 
to  the  "  Milwaukee  Academy.'* 

While  we  necessarily  saw  only  frag- 
ments of  the  whole,  these  fragments,  nev- 
ertheless, led  us  to  the  conviction  that 
Milwaukee  is  building  up  rapidly  and 
intelligently  an  educational  system  wor- 
thy of  her  position,  not  only  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  state,  but  one  of  the  largest, 
most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities  of 
the  nation.  The  intelligent  foresight, 
unwearying  energy,  and  the  refreshing 
enthusiasm  of  Superintendent  MacAlis- 
ter,  supported  by  the  Milwaukee  School 
Board,  are  accomplishing  most  benefi- 
cent results. 

The  policy  of  the  Superintendent,  as 
explained  to  us,  is  most  admirable.  It  is 
a  policy  of  self-development  and  inde- 
pendendencc,  embracing  not  only  a  sufli- 
cient  number  of  thoroughly  equipped 
ward  schools  to  furnish  a  good  common 
school  education,  including  the  elements 
of  drawing  and  music,  to  all  the  children 


of  the  cit3',  but  also  a  finely  equipped 
High  School  for  tliorough  academic 
training,  and  a  Normal  School  conDectetl 
with  this  for  the  special  preparation  of 
the  teachers  needed  by  the  city. 

The  High  School  and  the  Normal 
School  we  observed  in  very  successful 
operation.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  im- 
pressed us  favorably.  The  former  ap- 
peared cultured,  earnest  and  skillful ;  the 
latter,  interested  in  their  studies,  ready 
in  recitation,  industrious  and  self-respect, 
ful.  These  two  schools,  however,  have 
outgrown  their  very  limited  and  other- 
wise imperfect  accommodations.  The 
city  cannot  reasonably  much  longer  ^ith. 
hold  from  them  the  more  spacious,  con- 
venient and  healthful  building  they  rich- 
ly deserve. 

The  w*ard  schools  we  saw  appeared,  in 
their  sphere,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the 
High  School.  They  are  evidently  well 
managed.  Better  discipline  we  never 
saw\  In  this  they  are  not  surpassed  by 
our  State  Normal  Schools. 

That  which  chiefly  excited  our  sur- 
prise in  these  ward  schools  was  the  num- 
ber studying  German,  and  especially  the 
number  of  mere  children.  For  instance, 
in  [the  Plankinton  School,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  in  the  city,  out  of  an  en- 
rollment of  867  pupils— of  whom  only  82 
are  of  German  parentage — 400  are  study- 
ing this  language.  The  most  of  these  are 
of  course  very  young— only  from  7  or  ^ 
to  12  years  of  age. 

German  is  commenced  in  the  ninth  or 
next  to  the  lowest  grade,  and  is  continued 
through  the  successive  grades  parallel  with 
the  study  of  English.  In  the  Hadley  School 
we  listened  to  the  ordinary  recitation  or 
exercise  of  a  class  in  German  belonging 
to  the  eighth  grade.  There  were  about 
thirty  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  average 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  of  American  parentage.  The 
children  had  a  very  simple  lesson  in  m 
illustrated  German  primer  which  they 
had  previously  studied.  The  class  exer- 
cises were  almost  entirely  oral,  coDsistio^ 
of  questions  in  German  about  the  lesson, 
by  the  teacher,  and  answers  in  German 
by  the  childrcD.    Some  of  the  latter  also 
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wrote  German    words  upon  the  black- 
board. 

Whatever  may  »be  said  of  the  impro- 
propriety  of  the  study  of  a  foreign  Ian- 
guage  by  children  of  this  tender  age, 
candor  compels  us  to  say  that  during  the 
class  exercise  these  children  enjoyed  it  in 
the  highest  degree.  No  other  class  we 
anywhere  saw  showed  such  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm  in  recitation.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  even  if  this  work  was  bad  ped- 
agogy it  was  good  recreation.  If  it  cre- 
ated linguistic  "  muddle,"  it  nevertheless 
gave  tlie  children  a  certain  intellectual 
exhileration  which  was  healthful. 

But  Supt.  MacAlister  strongly  assured 
us  that  the  study  of  Qerman  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  rapid  and  correct  ac- 
quisition of  English.  Indeed,  he  thinks 
it  actually  facilitates  that  acquisition,  as 
German  is  now  taught  in  the  schools  of 
his  city.  His  testimony  was  confirmed 
by  that  of  others  with  whom  we  con- 
versed. Nor,  w^e  confess,  did  we  see  any 
evidence  that  appeared  to  disprove  their 
asaertions. 

Yet  this  to  us  had  always  appeared  the 
rankest  pedigogical  heresy.  It  is  so  con- 
sidered by  the  mass  of  educational  think- 
ers  and  writers.  Are  these  correct,  or 
have  they  underrated  the  acquiring  and 
discriminating  powers  of  the  youthful 
human  mind  ?  Wc  will  not  here  pretend 
to  answer  this  question,  but  will  simply 
say,  in  the  true  scientific  spirit,  that  a 
grain  of  fact  obtained  from  experiment 
ought  to  outweigh  whole  bundles  of  mere 
theories.  Let  this  experiment  be  thor- 
oughly  tried  in  Milwaukee,  under  the 
exceedingly  favorable  circumstances  now 
afforded  by  its  school  system,  and  let 
mere  theorists  pause  until  the  verdict  re- 
specting that  experiment  be  fairly  and 
fully  rendered. 

Respecting  the  Kindergartens  and  the 
other  private  schools  we  visited,  we  must 
defer  remarks  until  next  month.  Each 
is  worthy  of  a  separate  article,  but  our 
scanty  limits  of  space  and  time  compel 
delay. 

We  simply  add  that  we  shall  long  bear 
in  pleasant  remembrance  the  courtesy  of 
S\iperlntendent   MacAlister,  as  well  as 


of  Professors  Uailman,  Mueller  aod  oth- 
ers, by  whose  kind  attentions  our  visit 
was  rendered  enjoyable  and  profitable. 

Another  word  we  cannot  refrain 
from  recording  for  Milwaukee.  The  state 
may  well  be  proud  of  this  city.  AVc 
were  never  before  so  impressed  with  its 
extent,  its  business  activity,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  steady  future  growth  in 
wealth  and  prosperity. 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

The  editorial  in  our  last  issue,  entitled 
"  A  Curiosity  of  Literature,"  has  called 
forth  the  following  response  from  New 
Hampshire.  It  must  be  accepted  as  suf- 
ficient excuse: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

SUFERIKTES  dent's  OFFICB, 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct.  85, 18T3. 
Edltom  WU,  Jour,  of  Ed.^  Madison,  Wis.  : 

On  28d  inst.  a  Ariend  infonne<l  me  that  yon  had. 
noticed  the  failure  of  proper  credit  in  my  last  re- 
port, for  matter  taken  from  the  late  Wisconsin 
School  Report,  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject, 
"  State  School  Tax." 

Upon  referring  to  the  printed  report  and 
"  copy  "—the  "  proof"  of  that  form  I  did  not  see— 
I  am  astonished  that  the  printer  omitted  a  note 
that  should  have  appeared  at  the  foot  of  pnge  284, 
viz.: 

•"  In  discussing  thia  topic,  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  recent  Wisconsin  Report,  by  Hun. 
Edward  Searing,  Hnpt.  Public  Instruction.  Tho 
arrangement  and  matter  of  the  extracts  are  from 
that  (tocument." 

As  an  act  of  justice  to  myself,  I  ask  j-on  to  pub- 
lish this  explanation  of  an  unintentional  neglect. 
RQspectAilly,  J.  W.  8IMONDS, 

Supt.  Pub.  Imt ruction. 


THE  FALL  INSTITUTES,  ETC, 

While  these  have  not  in  general,  per- 
haps,  been  as  largely  attended  as  last 
year,  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  meet- 
ings have  been  fully  up  to  the  average. 
The  Conductors  have  in  many  places 
worked  with  more  than  their  usual  skill 
and  success. 

The  presence  of  Dr.  French  has  added 
no  little  interest  and  value  to  the  sessions 
attended  by  him.  Very  satisfactory  re- 
ports  of  both  his  lectures  and  his  Insti- 
tute work  have  come  to  us  from  every 
place  he  visited.  Ilis  presence  has  also 
been  a  benefit  to  the  Institute  Conduct- 
ors, in  that  they  have  necessarily  rcceiv- 
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cd  from  biin  new  ideas,  in  the  mutual  in- 
terchange  of  thought  on  the  matter  ef 
their  common  work  in  widely  remote 
states.  On  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  not 
the  Doctor  is  now  working  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  tiie  Empire  State  with  renewed 
vigor  from  his  two  months*  sojourn 
among  Wisconsin  teachers. 

This  occasional  interchange  of  men 
and  ideas  is  one  of  tlie  best  means  of  vig- 
orous activity  and  progress.  If  some  of 
our  best  Institute  workers  were  to  engage 
in  a  short  campaign  in  New  England  or 
New  York,  it  would  doubtless  be  with 
mutual  profit  to  localities  and  men. 


KPARTA. 

Monroe  county,  less  favored  by  Xature 
than  Vernon,  is  educationally  in  one  re- 
spect, at  least,  far  ahead  of  it.  The 
scliools  of  its  chief  town  are  among  the 
best  in  the  State.  These  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  as  we  recently  happened 
to  be  passing  through  that  famous  little 
city  for  the  first  time.  What  we  observed 
and  ascertained  by  inquiry  is  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Here  is  a  little  cityjof  3,227  inhabitants, 
spending  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually  on  its  schools,  and  spending  it 
intelligently.  There  is  a  central  High 
School  for  the  intermediate  and  academ- 
ic clas.ses,  and  four  separate  primary 
schools  conveniently  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  Two  of  these  prima- 
ries have  each  two  rooms  and  teachers, 
and  two  have  each  one  room  and  teacher, 
tlius  employing  in  all  six  teachers.  In 
the  High  School  there  are  seven  teachers. 
Eight  ladies  of  the  thirteen  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  city  schools  are  graduates 
of  Kormal  Schools — six  from  Winona 
and  two  from  Oshkosh.  The  teachers 
are  well  paid  and  skillfUl.  Prof.  O.  R. 
Smith,  the  efficient  Principal  and  Super- 
intendent, receives  as  much  as  a  Univer- 
sity professor— |;2,C00  per  annum,— and 
this  is  richly  earned  by  his  ability,  expe- 
rience and  success.  The  changes  are  as 
frequent  as  possible.  The  intelligent 
school  board  give  the  Principal  full  pow- 
ers, and  then  hold  him  responsible  for 


results,  but,  as  he  says,  *^  watch  bira 
closely." 

For  clearness,  we  briefly  enumerate 
again  these  excellent  features :  (1)  Five 
school  buildings,  four  primaries  with  six 
teachers,  conveniently  located,  and  a  cen- 
tral High  School  (observe  there  is  not 
here  the  mistake  of  crowding  all  the 
children  like  bees  into  a  single  buildijig 
three  or  four  stories  high) ;  (2)  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  money;  (8)  a  uii*e  expend- 
iture of  money,  because;  (4)  The  teach- 
ers are  nearly  all  thoroughly  trained  for 
their  work,  and  hence  are  skillful  and 
successful ;  (5)  broader  facilities  for  aca- 
demic instruction,  preparatory  to  college 
or  business,  free  to  all  the  children.  Pu- 
pils not  residents  of  the  city  can  share 
all  its  advantages  on  payment  of  a  small 
tuition. 

When  will  the  wisdom  of  Sparta  be  the 
common  wisdom  of  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  Wisconsin  ?  Her  mineral  water 
is  excellent,  her  air  salubrious,  her  sum- 
mer  attractions  numerous;  bnt  her 
schools  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  her  chief 
pride. 

THE  TEXT  BOOK  LAW. 

As  the  text  book  question  again  re- 
ceives attention  in  this  issue,  we  deem  it 
advisable  to  republish  the  law  of  last 
winter  providing  for  the  public  parchase 
and  free  use  of  school  books  in  districts, 
towns,  and  cities : 

An  Act  to  provide  for  nniformtty  and  the  tmt  ii»e 

of  text  books  in  towns  and  cities. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  \Vi$con4in  repretfMt^ 
In  Senate  and  A»$embly^  do  eiuict  a^yviiotrr: 
Section  1.  The  qoaliflcd  electors  of  any  •diool 
district,. or  of  any  town  in  which  the  township 
system  of  school  government  has  been  adoptea 
may,  by  legal  vote,  and  the  board  of  aldermen  or 
board  of  trnRtecs  of  any  city  or  incorporated  vil- 
lage may,  by  ordinance  or  resolntion,  aathorlzr 
the  school  board  or  board  of  school  dlrecton  of 
snch  district,  town,  or  incorporated  city  or  rilltfr 
to  purchase  text  books  for  use  in   the    pnbur 


scliools,  such  text  books  to  be  the  propertr  of  tbr 
district,  town,  village,  or  city  so  pnrchaaltig,  and 
to  be  loaned  to  pupils  or  otherwise  famished  u* 
them  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  thr 
aforesaid  school  authorities  may  prescribe. 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  is 
force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  pnblicatioK 


Some  further  information  reapectiog 
Free  High  Schools,  partially  promised 
in  our  last  number,  is  necessarily  delayed 
until  next  month. 
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R1¥EB  FALLS  NOBXAL  SCHOOL. 

By  an  unfortunate  oversight  no  men- 
tion was  made  in  our  last  issue  of  one  of 
the  most  important  educational  events 
occurring  in  our  state  durini;  the  year — 
tlic  opening  of  tlie  Fourth  Wisconsin 
State  Normal  School,  located  at  River 
Falls,  in  Pierce  county. 

The  building  for  this  school,  the  lar- 
gest,  most  substantial  and  convenient  yet 
erected  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  was  for- 
mally dedicated  on  the  2d  of  September, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Regents,  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  a  large  assemblage  of  citizens. 
Addresses  were  given  by  Hon.  Wm.  Starr, 
President  of  the  Board ;  Prof.  Wm.  D. 
Parker,  President  of  the  School;  State 
Superintendent  Searing,  and  Hon.  W.  H. 
Chandler,  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Regents. 

The  following  constitute  the  Faculty 
of  the  School  at  the  present  time : 

President  W.  D.  Parker. 

Professsr  J.  B,  Thayer. 

Professor  Albert  Earthman. 

Miss  L.  E.  Foote. 

Miss  L.  G.  Lovell. 

Miss  M.  Hosford. 

Miss  M.  A.  Kelly. 

Miss  L.  J.  Curtis. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance, 
according  to  the  latest  advices,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Normal  School  pupils 53 

Normal  School  preparatory 30 

Grammar  School 40 

Intermediate  class 60 

Primary  class 41) 

Total 223 

The  last  two  classes  constitute  the 
Model  School. 

The  aggregate  of  students  is  already 
too  large  for  the  present  limited  Faculty. 
President  Parker  reports,  however,  the 
best  of  feeling  as  existing  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  everything  moving  on  satisfac- 1 
torily  thus  far.  ; 

The  limited  facilities  in  that  part  ofj 
the  state  for  aught  beyond   elementary  ! 
culture,  will  involve  for  some  time  the  | 
necessity  for  a  large  amount  of  prepara- 
tory academic  work  in  the  school.     No 
less  than  170  came  to  the  school  expect- 
ing  to   enter  the   Normal  Department. 


The  examinations,  as  the  above  figures 
show,  indicated  a  greatly  reduced  num- 
ber as  qualified  for  entrance  therein. 

River  Falls  Normal  School,  willi  a 
large  and  important  part  of  the  State 
tributary  to  it,  has  a  great  work  before  it. 
The  State  looks  to  it  for  large  results, 
and  we  think  it  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  success  of  the  other  schools,  the  ex- 
perience and  ability  of  President  Parker, 
and  the  watchful  '^.are  of  the  Regents, 
render  assured  the  large  usefulness  and 
popularity  of  this  important  addition  to 
our  educational  means. 


VIBO<{VA. 

Probably  the  largest  Institute  held  in 
the  state  during  the  year  was  at  Viroqua, 
in  Vernon  county.  Having  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  this,  among  others,  we 
found  Professors  McGregor  and  North 
doing  their  work  most  ellectively  and  ge- 
nially, and  the  members  evidently  in 
earnest  in  their  eflforts  to  secure  benefit 
from  the  session. 

Vernon,  while  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  desirable  counties  in  the  state,  is  sad- 
ly deficient  in  educational  advantages. 
We  therefore  took  occasion,  in  our  talk 
to  the  citizens  and  teachers,  to  urge  a 
complete  re-organization  of  the  village 
school,  under  the  new  High  School  Law, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  not  only 
of  the  village,  but,  in  its  academic  de- 
partment, to  the  entire  county.  The  in- 
terest with  which  the  advice  was  receiv- 
ed both  by  the  young  people  and  l>y  the 
business  and  professional  men  of  the 
place  led  us  to  entertain  more  sanguine 
hopes  for  the  educational  future  of  the 
excellent  county  of  Vernon  and  its  pleas- 
ant village  capital,  Viroqua. 

Superintendent  Wyman  is  doin^r  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  county  all 
that  energy  and  general  fitness  can  under 
the  circumstances  accomi)lish.  He  is  one 
of  the  excellent  superintendents  whom 
the  people  should  appreciate  and  support ; 
but  in  the  present  lack  of  higher  educa- 
tional facilities  in  the  county,  the  com- 
mon schools  must  labor  to  a  great  extent 
under  the  burden  of  incompetent  instruc- 
tion. 
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Prof.  Searing  is  willing  to  accept  a  few 
engagements  to  lecture  during  the  com- 
ing winter,  before  Lyceums  and  oilier 
Literary  Associations,  in  places  not  too 
far,  and  easily  accessible  from  Madison. 
His  terms  are  so  moderate  as  easily  to 
leave  a  margin  of  profit  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Association.  The  following  subjects 
arc  offered  as  especially  fruitful  in  inter- 
est and  Instruction: 

1.  MoHAXMBDAMioii:  Itg  Foundei'.itH  Chamctcr, 
its  Propajj^ation,  and  it9  Inflneucc  on  Clirls- 
tianity  and  General  Civilization. 

2.  France:  Her  instability  and  the  anomalies 
of  lier  history  due  to  national  genius,  and  not 
TO  institutions.  A  lectarc  containing  new  and 
little  known  facts  concerning  tlic  government 
of  Napoleon  III.,  the  Catholic  Chnrcb,  the 
Mexican  Expedition,  and  the  School  Systems 
of  France  and  Germany. 

3.  Hussia:  Her  remarkable  early  history,  her 
genius  and  destiny. 


The  following  forms  may  be  useful: 

CALL  FOB  SPECIAL  TOWN  MEKTIKG. 

To ,  Town  Clerk  of  the  town 


of 


-,  county  of  ■ 


Sir: 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

The  following  Boards  of  Visitors  have 
been  appointed  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent for  the  year  ending  August  Slsr,  1876 : 

PLATTEVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

James  MacAlister,  Milwaukee. 
R.  W.  Burton,  Janesville. 
Albert  Watkins,  Mineral  Point. 

WHITEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

A.  L.  Chapin,  Bcloit. 
E.  B.  Wood,  Oshkosh. 
J.  T.  Lunn,  Iron  ton. 

OSHKOSH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

.John  Bascom,  Madison. 
Jno.  M.  Read,  Kewaunee.' 
C.  E.  Warner,  Windsor. 

RIVER  FALLS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

E.  E.  Woodman,  Baraboo. 
A.  J.  Hutton,  Eau  Claire. 
Chas.  E.  Mears,  Osceola  Mills. 


AVe,  the  undersigned  qualified  voters 
of  said  town,  respectfully  request  yon  to 
call  a  special  town  meeting  to  take  action 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  Fretr 
High  School  in  said  town,  in  pursuance 
of  chapter  323  of  the  General  Laws  of 
1875;  also,  in  case  such  school  shall  be 
established,  to  raise  a  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  same. 

This  call  must  be  signed  by  at  least 
twelve  qualified  voters  of  the  to\rn.  In 
case  it  is  desired  simply  to  take  a  vote 
on  the  question  of  establishing  a  liigb 
school,  tlie  latter  part  of  the  call  -will  of 
course  be  omitted. 

NOTICE  FOR  SPECIAL  TOWN  MEETING. 

Request  having  been  made  to   me  bj 
qualified  voters,  notice  is  hereby 


Prof.  Porter,  of  the  Palmyra  High 
School,  reports  £00  pupils  in  attendance, 
under  the  instruction  of  four  teachers, — 
twenty-  being  non-residents,  and  paying 
a  tuition  fee  of  $1.50  per  month.  He  also 
reports  a  fine  literary  society,  a  Shakes- 
perian  club,  and  a  course  of  lectures  or- 
ganized for  the  winter.  This  is  admira- 
ble. All  honor  to  a  village  that  organ- 
izes  and  sustains  such  means  of  culture 
and  progress.  We  meditate  a  devout  pil- 
grimage to  Palmyra  for  the  refreshing  of 
our  true  inwardness. 


I  ^iven  to  tlie  electors  of  the  town  of  - 

.  in  the  county  of ,  State  of  Wiscon- 

I  sin,  that  a  special  town  meeting  will  be 

I  held  in  said  town,  at ,  on  the 

I  day  of ,  A.  D.  1875,  between  the 

I  hours  of  o*clock  in  the  noon. 

,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  relative 
!  to  the  establishment  of  a  Free  High 
I  School  in  said  town,  in  pursuance  of 
'  chapter  323  of  the  General  Laws  of  1975: 
I  and  that  the  vote  thereon  will  be  taken 

[fita  voce,  or,  fry  Intllvt.    See  note.] 

at o*clock  in  the noon  of  said 

day ;  also,  that  in  case  a  majority  of  the 
electors  present  shall  vote  to  establish 
such  school,  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  rais- 
ing a  town  tax  to  support  the  same. 

,  Town  Clerk. 

Dated  this day  of ,  1875. 

NoTB.-  The  town  authorities  will  fill  this  Maak 
with  the  words  rim  row  or  with  thewordp^j; 
ballot,  as  they  shall  ladffc  proper;  If  the  votei» 
ordered  to  be  taken  by  ballot.  It  in  not  nccesMn 
to  0tatc  the  hour  at  which  it  will  be  taken.  Tbr 
olectorn  when  asHembled  may  determine  that  i* 
Hhall  be  by  ballot  althonsh  the  notice  aay*  r»V.' 

t'OCf. 


The  State  Superintendent  will    soon\ 
issue  a  call  for  the  usual  annual  conves-  ' 
tion  of  county  and  city  superintendent;^ 
to  meet  in  Madison  at  the  time  of  thr 
executive  session  of  the  State  Tcacherj^' 
Association,  the  last  week  in  December.  } 
Important  subjects  will  be  before  them  / 
for  consideration.  y 


Miss  Agnes  Hosford  is  elected  Super- 
intendent of  Eau  Claire  countv. 
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OBGAMZATION. 

In  the  newly  awakened  interest  felt  of 
late  in  many  places  in  tiie  improvement 
of  our  schools,  the  subject  of  organiza- 
tion will  demand  close  attention.  The 
following  remarks  are  pertinent  therefore 
at  this  time: 

The  progress  of  schools  in  this  country 
is  measured  at  every  step  by  the  progress 
in  thorough  organization  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  minute  supervision.  The 
principle  of  division  of  labor  is  advan- 
tageously used.  A  good  supervisor  re- 
lieves  the  subordinate  teacher  of  the  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  is  able  to  devote  her  time  more 
fully  to  details.  The  supervising  princi- 
pal is  able,  by  well  directed  assistance 
and  advice,  to  strengthen  a  weak  teacher, 
and  in  a  short  time  to  secure  good  from 
her.  We  have  many  examples  in  our 
schools,  of  radical  cures  of  this  kind. 
Teachers  who  have  failed  for  years  have, 
under  careful  supervision,  developed  in- 
to good  teachers  and  remained  such.  Af- 
ter their  reform  they  have  exhibited  great 
skill  in  the  application  of  their  strength. 
Previously  they  they  bad  wasted  what 
little  power  they  possessed  in  trying  to 
accomplish  results  by  wron^  methods. 
They  had,  for  example,  stood  before  their 
scholars  and  ordered  silence,  addressing 
their  command  to  the  whole  school,  and 
tlius  paralyzing  their  whole  eflfort.  They 
had  undertaken  to  check  gross  disorder 
by  wholesale  punishment,  or  by  scolding 
the  eetire  school.  Their  strength  not  be- 
ing  equal  to  the  task  of  forcing  all  the 
pupils  in  a  mass,  they  had  lost  confidence 
m  themselves  and  settled  into  a  kind  of 
apathy,  broken  only  by  spasmodic  at- 
tempts to  secure  discipline.  The  super- 
visor's first  lesson  to  them  was  the  re- 
quirement that  they  should  notice  little 
things  and  small  beginnings;  become  at- 
tentive to  minute  formalities;  and  when 
the  teacher  has  learned  how  to  repress 
her  inclination  to  scold  or  punish  indis- 
criminately,  and  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  noting  the  manner  of  performing  the 
smallest  formalities,  she  is  on  the  way 
toward  success.  No  teacher  is  strong 
enough  to  force  a  whole  school  at  once — 
to  control  it  at  arm's  length.  But  no 
teacher  is  so  weak  (such  is  our  experi- 
ence)  that  she  cannot  have  good  discipline 
by  insisting  upon  the  performance  of 
minute  formalities.  The  wise  teacher 
will  conquer  the  chaos  of  arbitrariness 
and  caprice  by  introducing  order  in  little 
thinea,  continually  formulating  what  is  I 
accidental  and  irrational  into  the  univer- 
sal and  reasonable.  The  teacher  who  is 
strong  enough  to  secure  the  performance 


of  one  of  these  small  formalities  can  se- 
cure everything  by  persistence. — S^i'p't 
Harris^  St.  JjOuU. 


THE  KlNDEBCiAKTEN. 

3Iany  of  our  readers  doubtless  are  ready 
to  ask :  What  is  the  purpose  of  Kinder- 
garten  Education?  A  brief  answer  is 
furnished  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

It  is  to  develop  the  child  and  all  its 
faculties,  while  checking  all  propensities 
to  evil,  in  n  natural  manner;  the  "  New 
Education  "  may  be  regarded  as  analo- 
gous to  the  treatment  of  plants  by  the 
gardener's  art. 

It  is  to  associate  children  with  child- 
ren, in  a  pure  atmosphere,  amid  pleasant 
surroundings,  and  under  a  special  guid- 
ance. 

It  is  to  afibrd  children  all  rational  en- 
joyment  proper  for  them,  to  supply  them 
with  toys  and  games,  to  sing  with  them, 
to  play  with  them,— the  toys,  games, 
songs  and  plays  being  all  covert  instru- 
ments of  instruction. 

It  is  to  promote  children's  healthy  ac- 
tivity; later  to  awaken  their  imagination 
gradually  to  the  influence  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  true,  and  the  good ;  to  encourage 
their  imitative  capacity;  to  watch  the 
development  of  their  reason ;  and  to  give 
those  properties  free  exercise  and  a  right 
direction;— in  other  words,  to  develop 
children  from  within  outwards. 

It  is  to  prevent  any  undue  strain  on 
children's  powers  mental  or  physical.— 
to  teach  by  means  of  object  lessons  in- 
volved in  plays  rather  than  books. 

It  is  to  induce  a  well-balanced  mind,  to 
discern  and  bring  out  gently  but  surely 
any  talented  apitude  for  intellectual  ac- 
quirements of  manual  skill. 

It  is  to  apply  the  maternal  instinct  in- 
telligently, to  make  the  conscientious 
mother  in  easy  circumstances  her  child's 
true  educator  during  its  tenderest  years. 

It  is  to  relieve  parents  of  narrow  means 
partially  of  the  charge  of  their  very 
young  children  for  part  of  the  day,  anci 
during  that  time  to  train  them  properly. 

It  is  finally  to  prepare  children  for 
school,  to  tit  them  for  learning  more 
readily,  to  sow  the  first  seeds  that  are  to 
yield  adults  of  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,— good  citizens  and  true  christians. 
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Teacheii*s  UK018TKK.  —For  the  mutual 
convenience  of  school  authorities  and 
heads  of  institutions  having  occasion  to 
employ  teachers,  principals  or  profess- 
ors, at  any  time,  and  those  seeking  en- 
gagements of  this  kind,  D.  Appleton  &> 
Co.  have  prepared  a  register  for  a  sys- 
tematic record  of  all  applications  for  po- 
sitions) and  requisitions  for  teachers.  It 
is  intended  to  give  all  necessary  particu- 
lars in  each  case,  so  that  school  authori- 
ties seeking  eligihle  teachers,  or  profess- 
ors tor  any  department,  may  be  placed  in 
immediate  communication  with  the  prop- 
er parties. 

Xo  charge  is  made  for  their  services. 
Blanks  giving  full  information,  will  be 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  stamp  for  post- 
ago.  Teachers  and  schools  are  cordially 
invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties we  offer  whenever  occasion  may  re- 
quire. They  will  esteem  it  a  favor  to  be 
notified  of  a  vacancy  that  teachers  or 
others  may  hear  of  at  any  time.  Address 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  549  and  551  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


Academy  at  Whitewatek.  —  This 
pleasant  village  is  a  favored  spot.  Be- 
sides the  Normal  School  it  now  has  the 
*'  Whitewater  Collegiate  Institute,  a  Sem- 
inary for  3'oung  ladies  and  gentlemen." 
The  Kev.  (\  N.  Stowers,  late  of  Milwau- 
kee, and  S.  R.  Winchell,  late  principal 
of  the  Milwaukee  High  Hchool,  are  as- 
Kociate  principals  in  the  enterprise.  The 
licghtcr  informs  us  that  the  Institute 
opened  Oct.  18th,  as  advertised,  "  with  an 
encouraging  attendance  and  promise  of 
patronage,  considering  all  the  circum- 
Htances.''  This  class  of  schools  is  one 
much  needed  in  the  ntate,  and  we  arc  glad 
to  chronicle  an  addition  to  their  number. 

Prof.  J^)vkweli*,  wc  are  soiTy  to  say, 
did  not  accept  the  place  offered  him  at 
Whitewater,  as  professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence. Prof.  Kleeberger,  who  now  fills  the 
post,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Platteville  Nor- 
mal School,  and  has  for  sometime  been 
a  student  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  Insti- 
tute, New  Haven,  Conn. 


HOME  ITEMS. 

A  Kixdkrgartex  has  been  opeued  at 
Sheboygan  by  Miss  Lucy  Thayer. — W. 
A.  Walker  is  superintendent  in  Manito- 
woc county,  vice  M.  Kirwan,  resigned. — 
Geo.  C.  Bannan  is  Principal  of  the  Keno- 
sha High  School.—I.  N.  Stewart  has  ta- 
ken charge  at  Grand  Rapids.  A.  H.  Craig 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  in  his 
place,  in  Waukesha  county. — Mrs.  JoUn 
Allison  has  opened  an  academy  at  Spar- 
ta.—W.  W.  Ray,  from  St.  Joseph,  Mich.. 
is  Principal  at  Mineral  Point— W.  J. 
Brown  has  gone  from  Wauwatosa  to  Wau- 
kesha.— Carroll  College  (Waukesha j^ 
opened  this  yerr  with  95  students. — A.  C. 
Wall  in  is  one  of  the  Principals  at  Prai- 
rie du  Chien.— F.  B.  Smith  Is  in  charge 
at  River  Falls.— Supt.  Spencer's  lostitate 
at  Princeton,  Green  Lake  county,  enroll- 
ed 85  members. — ^W.  J.  Brier  has  gone 
from  Baraboo  to  Plymouth. — J.  O.  Da- 
vics  is  Principal  at  Waupaca. — Whitewa- 
ter Normal  School  has  now  three  tenii& 
in  the  year  instead  of  two. — ^The  Model 
1  Departments  of  the  new  Normal  School 
at  River  Falls  are  both  full.— Marathon 
county  lately  held  its  Eighth  Annual  In- 
stitute.— Miss  Hattie  Corning  took  the 
:  prize  as  best  speller  at  the  Columbia 
I  County  Institute. 

£#^BaiifBMN  Matt^m.  ..«^:}     * 

Bills  have  been  sent  out  to  subscriber^ 

in  arrears  for  1875.    We  shall  esteem  it  a 

favor  if  all  Indebted  will  remit  promptly. 

that  the  accounts  for  the  j-ear  may  b<* 

closed  up.    AVe  should  also  be  glad  if 

I  those  whose  subscriptions  are  due  for  a 

i  part  of  1875  would  remit  for  that  portion 

i  of  the  year — ending  with  December— ai 

I  the  same  rate  as  the  original  subscription. 

i  with  the  addition  of  5  cents  say  for  post 

age.    We  "wish  to  square  up  every  thing 

I  to  the  close  of  the  year  and  volume. 


Till-:  State  Uxivehsity  has  in  attend- 
ance upwards  of  450  students,  80  of 
whom  are  in  the  Freshman  Class  The 
number  of  them  In  the  Classical  Cours* 
is  double  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  which 
i  we  hail  as  a  rood  onu-n. 


Book  Notices. 
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BOOK  NOTICES,  ETC. 

Art  Culture,  a  Hand  Book  of  Art 
Technicalities  and  Criticisms,  from  the 
Works  of  John  Ruskin.  By  Rev.  W. 
H.  Piatt.  New  York:  John  Wiley  & 
Son. 

Into  a  logical  mould  of  arrangement 
of  topics  in  art,  including  Painting, 
Sculpture  and  Architecture,  the  two  last 
being  but  briefly  treated,  the  compiler 
with  excellent  judgment  and  taste  has 
poured  the  gold  found  in  Ruskin's  treas- 
ure house.  The  book  gi-ew  out  of  notes 
made  m  teaching  art-lecture  classes,  and 
is  we  should  say  the  highest  and  best  au- 
thority in  the  form  of  a  class  or  text- 
book to  be  found.  For  Ruskin  seems  to 
have  appeared  as  the  true  prophet  of  the 
gospel  of  beauty,  in  an  age,  when  art, 
though  widely  cultivated,  is  in  great 
danger  of  deterioration  and  abuse.  The 
key  note  to  his  teachings  is  that  true  art 
rests  on  a  moral  basis.  In  this  point  of 
view  his  writings  have  a  most  healthy 
and  elevating  tendency.  But  beside  this, 
his  development  of  art-principles  and  his 
searching  criticisms  are  beyond  all 
praise.  We  could  wish  some  of  the  pres- 
ent furor  about  '*  English  Literature  '* 
were  turned  to  the  study  of  this  admira- 
ble book. 

A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry.  By  E.  L. 
Youmans.  New  York :  D.  Appfeton  «te 
Co. 

This  is  a  revised  and  much  improved 
edition  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  in 
1852.  It  is  based  on  the  "  new  system." 
and  is  an  admirable  resume  of  the  sci' 
ence  in  its  more  recent  developments  and 
discoveries.  It  goes  over  the  three  de- 
partments  of  Chemical  Physics,  (includ- 
ing a  very  interesting  chapter  on  Spec- 
trum Analysis),  Chemical  Principles 
and  Descriptive  Chemistry.  The  science 
is  peculiarly  attractive  for  the  reason  that 
it  involves  so  much  of  the  exactitude  of 
mathematics,  and  yet  arouses  the  imag. 
ination  by  Its  novelties  and  never  ending 
developments.  The  book  before  us  is  not 
intended  as  a  manual  for  the  special  stu- 
dent, but  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  general  reader,  and  that  large  class  of 
students  who  wish  so  much  acquaintance 


with  the  subject  as  belongs  to  a  wide  and 
varied  culture.  The  author^s  reputation 
as  an  accomplished  chemist  and  lucid 
writer  is  well  known. 

The  Teacher's  Hand  Book,  for  the  In- 
stitute and  for  the  Class  Room.    By 
W.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Winona,    Minnesota. 
New  York  and  Chicago:    A.S.Barnes 
&  Co.    Price  $1.50,  post-paid. 
This  book  is  noticeable  as  paying  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  matter  of 
Institutes  and  institute  work.     This  is 
well,  as  for  the  mass  of  teachers  Institute 
training  is  about   all    the   professional 
training  they  get.    The  work  also  dis- 
cusses General  Principles,  A  Course  of 
Instruction,     Recitation,    Methods   and 
Formation  of  Character.    Mr.  Phelps  is 
not  one  of  those  cautious  writers  who 
simply  record  what  has  been  settled  and 
determined,    but    puts   forth   his    own 
thoughts  with  frankness   and  boldness. 
Hence  he  makes  you  think,  and  if  you 
don't  agree  with  him  you  are  put  upon 
the  task  of  finding  out  why,  and  in  the 
process  you  may  conclude  that  you  do, 
on  the  whole.    Several  chapters  are  oc- 
cupied    with     searching     Professional 
Questions,  of  a  practical  character. 

An   Elementary   Manual   op   Latix 
Prosb  Composition.    By  S.  R.  Win- 
chell,  A.  M.,  (late  Principal  Milwaukee 
High   School.)     Philadelphia:    J.  H. 
Butler  &  Co.    143  pp.  12  mo. 
The  old  way  of  teaching  Latin,  when 
we  were  young,  which  was  by  analysis 
alone,  or  almost  wholly  so,  was  manifest- 
ly imperfect.    The  same  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense  which  now  dictates  that  syn- 
thesis   shall  play  an  important  part  in 
studying  the  mother-tongue  is  applied  to 
other  languages.     A   boy  would  learn 
something  about  a  locomotive  by  taking 
it  to  pieces,  but  a  good  deal  more  by  put- 
ting  one  together.    So  with  his  Latin. 
Though  he  may  never  practically  use  the 
ability  to  compose  in  that  tongue,  it  adds 
exceedingly  to  the  discipline  imparted  by 
the  study.     Mr.  Winchell  has  done  good 
service  in   adding   another  manual   to 
those  already  in  use.  Instead  of  referring 
to  the  current  grammars,  the  grammati. 
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concisely  re-stated,  la 
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A  Tbxt-Book  on  Civil  GovEnNMEXT,  in 
the    United    States.     By    George  II. 
Maktin,  Teacher  of  Civil  Polity,  etc., 
in  Bridgwater  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago.    Price  $1.25,  post  paid. 
This  book  is  less  dry  and  technical 
than  some  of  those  issued  on  the  subject. 
It  presents  underlying  principles  clearly, 
explains,  county,  city  and  town  govern- 
ment as  well  as  state  and  national,  giving 
the  civil  history  of  the  different  colonics 
and  states  so  far  as  they  differed  in  their 
forms  of  government,  and  presenting  the 
subject  by  topics  with  proper  omission 
of  useless  details.     For  students  of  suf- 
ficient advancement,  and  taught  in  the 
way  the  author  recommends— by  discus- 
sion rather  than  by  formal  recitation — 
there  is  no  doubt  the  subject  may  be 
made  both  interesting  and  useful.    For  a 
class-book  it  is  about  the  best  we  have 
examined,  but  it  would  be  improved  by 
additional  chapters  on  county  and  town 
government  as  they  exist  in  the  west, 
where  the  types  somewhat  differ  from 
those  at  the  east.  There,  the  town  is  most 
prominent;  here  the  county. 


Traksactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Horticulti:ral  Society— 187o.  Mad- 
ison :  £.  B.  Bolens,  State  Printer. 
This  volume  contains  besides  the  An- 
nual Address  by  President  Stickne}-,  of 
Wauwatosa,  and  the  Transactions  and 
Discussions  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  many 
valuable  papers,  presenting  almost  every 
topic  interesting  to  horticulturists. 
The  varied  contents  were  prepared  for 
the  press  by  the  late  Secretary  Geo.  E. 
Morrow,  and  the  Recording  Secretary, 
F.  W.  Case.  Notice  is  made  of  several 
local  societies,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  multiply  in  number. 


Transactions  op  the  Wisconsin  State 

Agricultural.  Society.     Vol.  XIII.. 

lb74-75.     Prepared  by  W.  AV.    Field. 

Secretary.     Madison:*    E.  B.   Bolens, 

State  Printer. 

This  volume  is  of  more  than  common 
interest.  Besides  more  formal  atid  rou- 
tine matter,  the  Report  of  Sec  retail- 
Field,  the  Addresses  by  President  Stilson, 
at  the  Annual  Convention  and  Exhibi- 
tion, and  the  reports  of  Superintendents 
of  Departments,  we  find  Addresses  and 
Papers  not  only  on  Agriculture  in  it> 
more  general  aspects,  but  on  a  variety  of 
special  and  related  subjects,  as  stock, 
horses,  bees  and  fish ;  the  dairy,  orchard, 
garden  and  lawn;  soils,  gypsum  and 
peat;  agricultural  machinery  and  light- 
ning rods ;  hard  times,  interest,  currency 
and  monopolies ;  dress  and  women's  ad. 
vancement.  In  a  paper  by  Hon.  M.  K. 
Young,  on  the  Need  of  Organization 
among  Producers,  we  find  the  following 
remarks,  which  are  well  worth  ponder- 
ing: 

''  The  popular  movements  in  constitat. 
ing  authority  in  public  affairs  should  be 
changed.  The  caucus  system,  as  now 
run,  IS  a  boisterous  failure  or  sneaking 
sham  in  the  transfer  of  power,  leading 
all  honest  observer^  to  the  conviction 
that  if  all  experience  has  been  able  to 
furnish  no  better,  neither  chance  nor  in- 
tention could  possibly  furnish  any  worse. 
It  should  be  abolished,  or  the  attendancp 
of  all  voters  should  be  made  compulsory. 
And  tne  ballot  should  be  made  compul- 
sory also.         ♦  ♦         «  ♦         * 

*' There  is  no  reason  why  the  state 
should  educate  the  growing  citizen  to  fit 
him  for  voting  and  then  lose  it  all  by 
leaving  it  to  his  discretion.  In  allowing 
voters  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
polls  the  rule  of  the  majority  becomes 
utterly  impracticable." 

National    School    Sinoeh,    for    Daj 

Schools  and  Juvenile  Singing  Classes. 

Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 

York  and  Chicago.    Price  85  cents. 

This  is  evidently  not  a  chance  medler 

of  odds  and  ends,  but  a  collection  of 

school  songs  above  the  ordinary  article. 

both  m  music  and  sentiment,  embracing 

quite  a  number  of  original  pieces.    IVe 

do  not  know  who  have  been  concerned 

in  the  compilation,  but  they  have  done  a 

good  work  and  the  publishers  have  done 

a  good  thing  in  issuing  the  book. 
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Index  Reruk;  or,  Index  of  Subjects, 
with  an  Introduction.  By  John  Todd, 
D.  D.,  author  of  the  "  Student^s  Man- 
ual.'* Northampton,  Mass:  Bridgman 
&  Childs. 

This  is  another  old  friend,  not  so  much 
with  a  new  face  as  a  new  dress.  Many 
eminent  men  have  recommended  keeping 
a  common-place  book  of  one's  reading, 
arranged  in  a  manner  convenient  for  ref- 
erence. Not  one  of  tlie  least  benefits  of 
the  practice  is  the  cultivation  it  gives  to 
the  student's  power  of  condensation. 
Carried  out  with  good  judgment  and  per- 
se verence,  sucli  books  become  valuable 
repositories  of  thought.  It  is  not  a  bad 
thing  to  have  one  for  your  own  thoughts 
(if  you  happen  to  have  any  worth  pre- 
serving),  as  well  as  for  those  of  other  peo- 
ple. Then  if  you  fill  several  such  books 
you  have  the  means  of  measuring  your 
mental  growth.  No  industrious  student 
will  regret  the  purchase  and  use  of  this 
valuable  help  to  the  preservation  of  his 
gains. 

Practical  Ethics,  for  Schools  and  Fam- 
ilies.    By  Matilda  Fletcher.    A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
N.  Orleans.    Price,  |;l.OO,  post-paid. 
We  imagine  the  excellent  authoress  of 
this  unique  book  to  belong  to  the  worthy 
people  known  as  Friends.    At  all  events 
she  is  imbued  with  their  spirit  of  high 
moral  discernment.    The  work  is  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer,  which  on 
such  a  subject  has  its  advantages.    The 
subject  is  illustrated  and  made  more  at- 
tractive to  the  young  by  means  of  an  in- 
genious chart,  in  which  the  moral  virtues 
are  shown  to  depend  upon  Love,  Reflec- 
tion, Conscience  and  Will.     The  book 
contains  no  more  than  might  be  easily 
gone  through  in  any  common  school,  as 


both  teacher  and  pupils,  and  is  also  an 
admirable  book  for  the  family. 

Manual  of  Algebra.  By  Wm.  G.  Peck, 
LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  etc.,  in 
Columbia  College.  A.  S.  Barnes,  & 
Co.,  New  York,  Chicago  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

This  treatise  first  appeared  as  the  well 
known  University  Algebra  in  the  Davies' 
Mathematical  Course.  The  author  was 
at  that  time  associated  with  Prof.  Davies 
in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in 
Columbia  College.  It  now  appears  in 
a  revised  form,  as  part  of  his  own  Mathe- 
matical Series.  The  old  work  was  re- 
ceived  with  great  favor.  The  new  one 
exhibits  several  improvements.  It  car- 
ries out  even  more  fully  than  the  former 
issue,  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  Bourdon, 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  science. 
The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is 
admirable.  It  will  be  sent  post-paid  for 
fl.60. 

Schedler's  Manual  for  the  use  of  the 
globes  is  published  by  E.  Steiger,  22  and 
24,  Frankfort  street,  New  York,  and  is 
not  only  valuable  but  very  interesting. 
The  discussion  of  the  International  Date- 
Line  is  peculiarly  so,  and  is  a  subject 
verj'  imperfectly  treated  in  the  geogra- 
phies.   Price  25  cents. 


BACK  ?il'XBERS. 

We  have  enough  of  the  back  numbers 
advertised  for  last  month,  except  the  fol- 
lowing :  March,  April,  May  and  Decem- 
ber, 1S71;  February,  1872;  June,  1873. 

We  would  like  a  few  copies  of  June  and 
July,  1875,  and  will  return  the  postage 
on  any  sent  to  us  by  subscribers  who  do 
not  care  to  preserve  them. 

We  will  send  missing  numbers  gratu- 
tously  to  any  wishing  to  complete  files, 


in  all  cases  where  we  have  them  to  spare, 
a  general  exercise,  to  the  great  benefit  of '  Postage  about  8  cents  on  a  number. 
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any  other  Journal  In  iho  country  can  boast  of."— iV.  Y.  Daily  BulUtin, 

THB  CHARACTBR  OF  THB  BVBNING  POUT.-*' The  mortt  re.spectable  jouraal 
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AN   ARLB  XOIJRBIAL.— ''The  beet  literary  paper  published  in  New  Yottr-ChUvg^ 
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RIDPATH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY, 

OF  T3EIE  UNITEI>  ST.A^TB2S. 


Kduoai4)r8  are  earnestly  Invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  valuable  work.  Amunir  it- 
many  dlHtiuctlve  excellencies  are  the  unity  accuracy  and  brilliancy  of  Uie  Narrative;  its  fTeet^ioiii 
from  prejudice  and  partiality:  the  elegance,  beauty  and  oiiginality  of  the  Style,  and  Us  superb  lUuit- 
trations.  These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronological  charts,  applying  the  objective  method  v* 
the  study  of  History ;  a  series  of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growih  and  change:*  of 
the  country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  flrst-class  portraiu^  of  the  most  di^ 
tinguished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our  history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  sigt^al  suece*  ^in  adapting  the  work  i«- 
the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student.  Price,  $1 .75.  Copies  for  examination  i«)  teachers  and  s^^hojl 
offlct?rs  on  receipt  of  half  price.    Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

•TONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publi8iierK« 

76  A:  78  .lldnroe  Street.  CHlrAISO,  Ilia. 


WISCONSIN 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Vol.  V. 


DECEMBER,  1875. 


No.  xn. 


Abstract  of  tke  Report  of  the  CommlnHloner  of 
Education,  ftir  the  Year  1S74. 

The  Commissioner,  after  alluding  to 
the  financial  embarrassments  which  have 
affected  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  du- 
ring the  year,  the  proper  work  of  the 
Office  in  collecting  and  disseminating  in- 
formation for  the  use  of  educators,  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  studying  the 
numerous  and  diflerent  school  systems 
in  vogue,  and  the  importance  of  complete 
and  continuous  records  of  the  forces  at 
work  and  the  results  obtained,  proceeds 
to  mention  the 

SOURCES  OP  MATERIAL  USED  IN  THE  RE- 
PORT. 

These  are :  (1)  all  educational  informa. 
tion  printed  by  authority,  either  in  the 
form  of  reports  or  catalogues  or  educa- 
tional journals;  (2)  the  returns  made  di- 
rectly to  the  Bureau  by  State  or  city  edu- 
cational officials,  or  by  the  principals  of 
schools,  colleges,  etc.,  on  the  blanks  fur- 
nished, from  which  the  statistical  tables 
are  made;  (3)  other  communications 
made  directly  to  the  Bureau  by  teachers 
and  officers,  of  systems  or  institutions  of 
education. 

The  forms  used  were  those  adopted  by 
the  National  Educational  Association  in 
1874.  These  were  commended  to  the  Bu- 
reau by  the  official  representatives  of  sev- 
eral States  and  cities,  and  were  immedi- 
ately accepted  and  published  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  State  and  city  school 
officers.    It  should  be  remembered  that 


certain  features  of  the  statistical  reports 
from  some  of  the  States  and  cities  are 
fixed  by  law.  In  some  cities  the  nomen- 
clature was  determined  by  the  action  of 
the  school  board  or  committee.  The 
changes,  therefore,  necessary  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  forms  recommended  involved 
in  some  cases  legislation  and  in  others 
additional  action  by  the  city  boards. 
Any  one  who  has  attempted  a  generaliza- 
tion of  facts  from  the  several  State  and 
city  school  reports  will  have  some  con- 
ception of  this  difficult  task  and  of  the 
efibrts  that  have  been  made  by  the  school 
officials  throughout  the  country,  which 
make  it  possible  to  present  what  will  be 
found  in  the  State  and  city  tables  ot  the 
Report.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
present  forms  are  by  no  means  consider- 
ed perfect.  Already  valuable  suggestions 
have  come  in  from  educators;  but  it  is 
deemed  best  to  make  these  changes  slow- 
ly, and  only  with  the  fullest  advice  of 
those  interested. 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION. 

That  education  is  unworthy  of  the 
name,  which  disregards  science.  Not 
only  are  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
scientific  methods  of  culture  essential, 
but  all  the  demonstrative  work  of  the  ed- 
ucator must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  sci- 
ence and  practice.  Equally  necessary  is 
it  that  all  facts  and  statistics  should  be 
properly  grouped  and  recorded,  all  meth- 
ods and  systems  scrutinized  and  compar- 
ed, and  all  the  fruits  of  experience  gar- 
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nered  for  lulurc  insliuclion.  These  give,  : 
when  understood,  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  universal  adoption  of  this  | 
method  will  be  found  the  remedy  for  the  ' 
defects  in  educational  systems  now  every- , 
where  the  subject  of  complaint.  To  reach 
and  apply  it,  observations  and  records 
must  be  accurate,  complete.  The  misap- 
prehensions which  60  often  prevail  re- 
specting the  uses  and  methods  of  scien- 
tific instruction  are  due,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  lack  of  information  extant 
on  these  subjects.  Teachers,  school  offi- 
cers and  educators  generally  have  it  in 
their  power  to  supply  information  and 
correct  misapprehensions.  Every  addi- 
tion to  the  record  of  scientific  results,  in 
whatever  form,  which  carries  conviction 
on  these  points,  to  a  mind  that  did  not 
possess  it  before,  wisely  contributes  to 
the  discharge  of  this  responsibility.  The 
possible  diflference  of  views  among  care- 
ful and  competent  observers  of  the  many 
phases  of  school  work  may  suggest  to 
teachers  tlie  care  to  be  taken  in  present- 
ing correctly  what  their  schools  do.  The 
parents  and  the  community  should  see 
and  understand  the  whole  precisely  as  it 
is  This  is  impossible  without  consider- 
able effort. 

STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  REPORTS. 

All  the  States  and  Territories  are  able 
now  to  report  their  school  population, 
and  the  increase  for  the  year  is  416,125. 
This  increase  becomes  apparent  only  in 
those  States  which  annually  enumerate  a 
school  population,  and  not  those  which 
unfortunately  use  for  each  decade  the  re- 
turns  of  the  United  States  census.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  the  growing  deter- 
mination  ot  each  State  to  take  an  annual 
census  of  the  school  population.  Four 
States  (one  less  than  in  1878)  cannot  re- 
port the  number  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  and  yet  there  will  be  noticed  an 
increased  enrollment  of  164,385.  Only  30 
States  can  report  the  number  in  daily  at- 
tendance, (one  less  than  in  1873,)  and  yet 
an  Increase  of  321,825  is  reported.  Thirty, 
five  out  of  37  States,  and  8  out  of  11  ter- 
ritories report  the  number  of  teachers. 
The  increase— exclusive  of  1-48  from  two 
Territories  not  reporting  last  year— is  24,- 


223.  Thirty-seven  States  and  11  Terriio 
ries  report  the  public  school  income, 
which  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
$1,232,656;  but  only  35  States  and  9  T&- 
ritoiies  can  show  their  school  expendi- 
tures. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PUBLIC  8CUOOL.S. 

The  Commissioner  presents  a  state- 
ment showing  the  expenditure  per  mpiU^ 
of  school  enumeration,  and  the  expendi- 
ture per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  different  States  and  Ter- 
ritories for  1874. 

Massachusetts  heads  the  list  with  an 
expenditure  per  capita  of  school  enume- 
ration of  $14.70;  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
public  schools  of  $14.48.  The  remain- 
ing States  report  the  following : 

Per  capita  Per  capita 
ofenameration.    (irenrollmes!. 

Ohio $11  40  $8  57 

Louisiana 1100  

Nebraska 10  72  18  5<» 

Rhode  Island..  10  40  11  55 

Connecticut...  »  47  10  ss 

Vermont 7  04  H  89 

New  York 6  04  10  61 

Iowa 6  68  9  25* 

Michigan 5  85  7  80 

New  Jersey 5  82  9  30 

Indiana 5  70  9  03 

Illinois 5  60  7  82 

Maine 4  04  8  72 

Maryland 4  51  SI  17 

Wisconsin 4  16  6  80 

West  Virginia  .      4  14  

MinnesoU 4  06  i;  63 

Missouri 3  00  5  70 

Mississippi  ....       2  89  4  51 

Tennessee 2  00  3  40 

Virginia 2  02  o  08 

South  Caralina.      1  95  4  7^ 

Alabama ^H 

Georgia 68  1  95 

New  Hampshire      7  05  .... 

Florida 6  59 

Dlst.  Columbia  10  70  18  9^ 

MonUna 7  90  15  68 

Colorado 7  28  18  84 

Arizona 4  41  :j:3  28 

Utah 2  73  5  <J9 

Chero.  Nation  .      7  40  15  25 

THE  DIVERSITY  OP  SCHOOL  AGE  IX  THL 
DIFFERENT  STATES  A  HIXDERANCE  TV 
A  JUST  COMPARISON  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTKX'? 

The  Report  shows  the  efforts  that  ha« 
been  made  to  establish  a  basis  forjost 
comparison.  The  Commissioner,  refer 
ring  to  his  last  Report,  indicates  ho* 
this  can  be  secured  on  a  few  of  thee*- 
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sential  points,  while  each  locality,  State 
or  city,  and  each  institution,  preserves, 
in  the  highest  degree,  its  individuality  or 
Hpecialties.  If  each  State  furnished  by 
accurate  census  the  number  and  average 
attendance  of  children  between  6  and  10, 
(the  usual  limits  of  school  age,)  most 
valuable  comparative  lessons  could  be 
drawn.  Ohio  provides  by  law  for  such 
an  enumeration,  and  in  the  last  report  of 
her  school  commissioner  the  number  of 
school  population,  G  to  21,  was  given  as 
H8o,947,  while  the  number  between  0  and 
1  ()  was  737,272,  being  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  legal  school  population. 

The  legal  school  age  in  the  several 
Slates  and  Territories  is :  In  Connecti- 
cut and  Utah,  4-6 ;  Oregon  and  Wiscon- 
sin, 4-20;  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Mon- 
tana and  Washington,  4-21 ;  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  o-lo ;  California, 
5-17;  New  Jersey,  5-18;  Michigan,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming,  5r-20;  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Delaware,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  Virginia,  Colorado,  Dakota, 
and  Idaho,  5-21 ;  South  Carolina  and  In- 
dian Territory,  6-10;  District  of  Colum- 
bla,  6-17;  Georgia,  Nevada,  Tennessee 
and  Texas,  6-18;  Kentucky,  6-20;  Flori- 
da, Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, West  Virginia  and  Arizona,  6-21. 

The  attention  of  persons  desiring  to 
compare  the  public  school  systems  is  es- 
pecially invited  to  this  point  of  differ- 
ence. 

HI  MMABY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  IN 
THE  STATES  FOR  1874. 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Maine,  without  the  stimulus  of  an  in- 
flux of  population,  shows  an  increase  of 
only  40  in  children  of  school  age  during 
the  year;  but  the  enrollment  in  public 
summer  schools  was  5,708  in  advance  of 
1873,  and  the  average  attendance  in  the 
schools  4,930  in  advance.  The  increase 
in  the  public  school  income  was  $223,178 ; 
in  expenditure,  $167,042;  in  number  of 
school-houses,  14;  in  value  of  school  prop- 
erty, $140,075.  The  normal  schools  have 
trained  during  the  year  587  pupils,  and 
103  towns  and  cities  availing  themselves 


of  the  provisions  of  a  recent  act,  have 
established  that  number  of  additional 
free  high  schools,  imparting,  without 
charge,  to  : 4,828  students,  good  second* 
ary  training.  The  Slate  college  had,  at 
the  close  of  1874, 121  students;  other  col- 
leges, 355;  professional  schools,  145. 

New  Hampshire  reports  an  increase  of 
6  in  the  number  of  school-houses,  but  u 
decrease  of  696  in  the  number  of  schol- 
ars  registered ;  though  the  number  from 
four  to  fourteen  years  of  age  not  attend- 
ing any  school  was  brought  down  from 
3,680  in  1873  to  2,593  in  1874.  There  is  a 
decrease  of  45  in  the  number  of  male 
teachers,  and  an  increase  of  34  female 
teachers ;  the  average  monthly  pay  of  the 
former  (including  board)  has  increased 
from  $40.78  to  $44  87,  and  that  of  the  laU 
ter  from  $23.84  to  $24.99.  The  methods 
of  instruction  are  said  to  be  better  thai* 
they  have  been,  and  drawing  and  vocal 
music  receive  more  attention  in  many 
schools.  The  State  Normal  School  re- 
ports 122  pupils  and  28  graduates  in  1874. 
Secondary  instruction  has  been  given  in 
34  high  high  schools  and  52  academies ;. 
and  the  one  college,  with  its  associated 
scientitic  and  agricultural  departments^ 
reports  54  professors  and  tutors  and  281 
students,  besides  8  professors  and  78  stu- 
dents in  the  medical  department.  The 
State  has  made  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  normal  school  and  State  agricultural 
college,  but  cut  off  the  appropriation  for 
teachers'  institutes. 

Vermont,  with  an  increase  of  6,056  in 
school  population,  (5  to  20,)  shows  a  de- 
crease of  16,557  in  attendance  on  all 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  the  number 
of  teachers  was  292  greater  than  in  1873, 
there  were  90  more  school-houses  and  13o 
more  in  good  condition,  and  $80,399  were 
expended  on  new  school-houses  against 
$58,429  in  1873.  The  State  board  of  edu- 
cation has  been  abolished  and  a  State  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  sub- 
stituted for  it.  The  3  State  normal  schools 
report  401  students,  of  whom  99  were 
graduated.  Secondary  instruction  has 
been  given  in  87  incorporated  academies 
and  county  grammar  schools.  The  3 
colleges  give  an  aggregate  of  186  under- 
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graduate,  with  51  medical,  students  in  tlie 
autumn  of  1874. 

From  Massachusetts  the  report  is  more 
favorable,  showing  an  increase  of  7,270 
in  the  attendance  on  public  schools,  and 
in  all  the  schools  of  probably  9,000;  also, 
an  increase  of  $864,157.87  in  receipts 
from  taxation  for  school  purposes.  The 
average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers 
has  been  about  double  that  in  the  two  ad- 
jacent northern  States  and  that  of  female 
teachers  about  f9  more.  The  sum  of 
11,646,070.35  was  spent  during  the  year 
for  building  and  repairing  school-houses. 
Instruction  in  drawing  (now  general  in 
all  the  city  schools)  has  made  most  en- 
couraging advance.  The  4  older  normal 
schools  report  1,138  pupils,  of  w^hom  182 
w^ere  graduated,  and  the  new  one  at  Wor- 
cester, 69  pupils.  In  the  normal  art 
school  were  188  pupils,  55  more  than  the 
preceding  year.  Secondai-y  instruction 
was  given,  in  209  high  schools,  in  at  least 
50  academies,  and  in  21  preparatory 
schools,  to  perhaps  20,000  pupils.  In  2 
universities  and  5  colleges  were  1,517  col- 
legiate students ;  in  4  scientific  schools, 
547  students ;  and  in  theological,  medical 
and  legal  courses,  1,020. 

In  llhode  Island,  the  receipts  for  pub- 
lic schools  were  f  155,900.28  more  than  in 
1873;  the  increased  expenditure  for  them, 
$88,030.25;  the  registration  of  pupils,  the 
same  for  the  two  years ;  the  number  of 
teachers,  greater  by  264  than  in  1873,  and 
their  average  pay  larger ;  the  number  of 
evening  schools  and  of  their  pupils,  both 
considerably  larger.  Secondary  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  12  high  schools,  4  acad- 
emies, 5  preparatory  schools,  and  one 
business  college.  The  State  normal 
school  had  141  students,  and  the  1  college 
of  the  State,  253. 

Connecticut  shows  an  increase  of  $99,- 
820.19  in  receipts  for  school  purposes,  an 
increase  of  $70,357.51  paid  for  teachers' 
wages,  an  aggregate  of  $226,705.88  ex- 
pended for  new  school  houses,  and  a 
greater  registration  by  nearly  $4,000  in 
her  public  schools,  though  other  schools 
show  a  considerable  decrease.  The  1 
normal  school  had  180  students ;  the  high 
schools  and  academies,  upwards  of  5,000 ; 


the  colleges,  955  in  collegiate  and  :248  in 
scientific  courses;  the  professional 
schools,  265  studying  theology,  law  and 
medicine. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York  reports  a  gross  receipt  of 
$12,088,762.95  for  public  schools,  $532,- 
725  more  than  for  the  preceding  year.  Of 
this  sum,  $7,415,181.39  was  expended  for 
teachers*  wages,  $1,994,132  for  school- 
house  sites  and  buildings,  $294,145.68  fo; 
school  apparatus ;  27,208.79  for  school  dis- 
trict libraries,  and  $74,611.49  for  schools 
for  colored  children.  To  78  academies, 
in  which  1,661  students  were  being  train- 
ed as  teachers,  $47,861.98  were  given ;  and 
to  8  State  normal  schools,  with  2,913  nor- 
mal pupils,  $159,027.79,  this  not  includ- 
ing, it  is  believed,  what  New  York  city 
gave  its  normal  schools,  which  had  in 
them  1,300  pupils.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils in  public  schools  was  1,030,779;  in 
private  schools,  135,956;  in  norma! 
schools,  6,319;  in  academies,  27,887;  in 
colleges,  3,414;  in  professional  and  sci- 
entific schools,  about  3,600. 

In  New  Jersey  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  was  186,392,  an  in- 
crease of  6,949  over  the  previous  year. 
The  whole  revenue  for  maintenance  of 
the  schools,  besides  $613,237  for  build- 
ing school  houses,  was  $1,691,160.29,  a 
decrease  of  $145,192.82  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
local  tax  to  supplement  the  State  appro- 
priation. There  were  85  more  teachers 
than- last  year,  13  more  school-buildings, 
and  194  more  school  departments;  and 
the  cost  per  scholar  was  $3.38  less.  In 
private  schools  there  36,527  pupils,  and 
71,895  children  of  school  age  are  suppos- 
ed to  have  attended  no  school.  The  State 
normal  school  had  269  pupils ;  the  Far- 
num  preparatory  school,  12 ;  and  in  3  city 
normal  schools  were  nearly  80  candidates 
for  teachership,  besides  250  teachers  pre- 
paring for  higher  work.  The  number  of 
high  schools  and  pupils  does  not  appear, 
but  3,13  pupils  are  reported  in  36  acade- 
mies and  4  preparatory  schools ;  253  in  ^t 
business  colleges;  110  in  the  preparatory 
classes  of  colleges ;  645  in  the  collegiate 
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classes;  181  in  8  scientific  schoois,  and 
SDo  In  4  theological  seminaries. 

Pennsylvania  reports  an  Increase  in 
scliool'districts  of  21 ;  in  scliools,  of  380; 
in  graded  scliools,  of  279;  in  teaclicrs,  of 
238;  in  pupils  registered,  of  16,734;  In 
jtverage  attendance,  of  81,608;  in  expend- 
iture  for  tuition,  of  $201,510.50 ;  for  build- 
ings, fuel,  and  contingencies,  of  $301,- 
298  91;  and  for  all  school  purposes,  of 
$502,108.47;  the  total  for  the  last  men- 
tioncd.  Including  normal  schools  and  or- 
phan schools,  reaching  $9,408,810.37.  Of 
this  sum,  $110,030  went  to  the  8  normal 
schools,  which  had  2,915  normal  pupils, 
besides  941  in  model  sohools.  About  40,- 
(KK)  pupils  appear  to  be  engaged  in  sec- 
ondary studies ;  about  2,300  in  classical 
courses,  and  about  300  in  scientific  cours- 
es of  the  colleges;  570  in  theological,  56 
in  legal,  and  1,109  in  medical  studies. 

Deleware  remained,  in  1874,  under  her 
old  and  inefifectlve  school  law;  had  a  few 
academies  and  seminaries,  which  gave 
secondary  training  to  from  400  to  500  pu- 
pils; and  the  State  college,  which  had 
45  students.  A  new  school  law  was,  how- 
ever,  enacted  early  in  1875,  in  which  the 
modern  improvements  in  organization, 
including  State  supervision,  were  adopted. 

Maryland  appears  to  have  received  for 
public  schools  $59,099.71  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  to  have  expended  on 
them  $108,824.70  more,  increasing  her 
schools  by  60  and  her  teachers  by  ]  34. 
There  has  been  considerable  increase  in 
the  expenditure  for  teachers*  salaries,  for 
building  school-houses,  and  for  books. 
The  State  normal  school  had,  during  the 
year,  174  pupils,  and  the  school  for  train- 
ing colored  teachers,  246.  In  the  Balti- 
more City  college,  in  18  academies  aid- 
ed by  the  State,  in  7  preparatory  schools 
of  colleges,  and  in  20  independent 
schools,  about  4,630  pupils  have  been  in 
scconnary  studies;  in  7  colleges  there 
have  been  477  in  collegiate;  in  2  schools 
of  science,  873 ;  and  in  11  professional 
schools.  782  have  been  studying  theolo- 
gy,  medicine  or  law. 

SOUTHERN  BTATEt^. 

Virginia  shows  an  increase  in  receipts 
for  public  schools  of  $54,570.97;  in  ex- 
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penditures  on  them,  of  $58,051.21;  in  the 
number  of  schools,  of  205;  in  the  num- 
ber of  graded  schools,  of  82 ;  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  school  buildings,  of  203;  in 
the  number  of  teachers,  of  205;  and  in 
the  enrollment  of  pupils,  of  13,016.  There 
has  been  a  slight  advance,  too,  in  teach- 
ers* wages;  an  improvement  in  school 
buildings  and  furniture,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sencc  of  a  normal  school  for  whites,  an 
increased  instruction  of  teachers  at  coun- 
ty institutes.  Two  schools  for  training 
colored  teachers  have  had  about  300  pu- 
pils. In  27  academies,  11  higher  femalo 
seminaries,  7  preparatory  schools,  and  1 
business  college,  3,034  students  have  been 
under  training.  In  8  colleges  and  uni- 
versities there  were  1,209  undergraduates ; 
in  2  scientific  schools,  484;  and  in  9  pro- 
fesrional  schools,  388. 

No  report  was  made  in  North  Carolina 
for  1874.  It  is  believed,  however  that 
about  3,500  public  schools  were  taught, 
and  attended  by  over  100,000  white,  and 
over  50,000  colored  children.  In  2  nor- 
mal schools  there  were  94  students ;  in  28 
schools  for  secondary  training,  1,500 ;  in 
4  colleges,  207;  and  in  two  professional 
schools,  75. 

South  Carolina  reports  a  net  receipt  of 
$478,767.87  for  public  schools,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  $431,500.84  upon  them ;  with 
an  enrollment  of  44,470  white  and  50,249 
colored  children.  There  was  an  increase 
of  102  teachers,  of  190  schools,  and  of 
192  new  school-houses.  From  0  acade- 
mies, 1  institute,  and  7  higher  schools  for 
females,  895  pupils  were  reported ;  in  the 
university  and  0  colleges,  480  preparato- 
ry and  287  collegiate,  with  2 J  students  of 
agriculture,  120  of  theology,  10  of  law 
and  01  of  medicine. 

Georgia  reports  2,228  free  schools  for 
white,  and  009  for  colored  children,  with 
an  enrollment  of  84,  073  whites  and  87,- 
207  colored;  017  private  elementary 
schools,  with  25,745  pupils;  80  private 
high  schools,  with  4,957  pupils;  11  col- 
leges, with  838  students;  to  which  num- 
ber the  Bureau  can  add  at  least  800  more 
in  female  colleges,  and  721  in  scientific 
and  professional  schools. 

From  Florida  the  information  is  im- 
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perfect,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
State  Superintendent  Gibbs,  before  the 
report  for  the  year  could  be  made.  Still 
there  appears  to  be  improvement,  the  re- 
ceipts for  school  purposes  being  f;5,735.23 
more  than  the  previous  year,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $28,481.61  more.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  was  40  and  of 
pupils  1,586.  The  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege was  still  in  abeyance,  its  funds  lock- 
ed up  in  State  securities. 

In  Alabama  the  embarrassments  of 
1873-'T3  continued,  greatly  afl'ecting  all 
the  lower  schools.  The  normal  schools, 
private  and  public,  seem,  however  to  have 
gone  forward,  having  about  500  pupils. 
In  7  secondary  schools,  783  pupils  were 
reported,  and  in  8  colleges  831  prepara- 
tory students,  274  collegiate,  108  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical,  8  theological  and 
05  medical. 

In  Louisiana  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Instruction  speaks  hopefully  of  the 
educational  condition,  though  he  admits 
that  in  many  instances  treasurers  have 
been  unfaithful,  directors  negligent,  and 
teachers  miserably  ill  paid.  Race  preju- 
dices have  also  sometimes  interfered  with 
the  action  of  the  school  laws.  Still,  there 
is  a  gain  in  the  receipts  for  schools,  of 
175,  and  of  teachers,  18.  The  value  of 
school-houses  and  sites,  of  school  appa- 
ratus and  school  furniture,  is  also  report- 
ed to  have  increased,  though,  out  of  New 
Orleans,  there  are  said  to  be  few  school 
houses  in  good  condition.  Three  normal 
schools,  not  under  Slate  control,  have 
had  over  200  pupils.  In  private  schools, 
22,806  scholars  are  reported,  with  about 
1,000  under  secondary  training,  392  in 
preparatory  schools  of  colleges,  282  in 
the  colleges  themselves,  and  196  in  pro- 
fessional schools. 

Texas,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation, shows  great  inadequacy  of  educa- 
tional provisions.  An  indebtedness  of 
nearly  half  a  million  to  the  teachers  is 
reported ;  there  was  also  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining school-houses,  the  law  not  au- 
thorizing the  payment  of  rent,  and  not 
providing  funds  enough  to  build.  The 
establishment  of  8  normal  schools  is  rec- 
ommended, ihere  being  none  at  present. 


In  11  academies  and  seminaries,  2  busi- 
ness colleges,  and  »  preparatory  scboolb 
of  colleges,  2,265  pupils  were  reported ;  in 
8  colleges,  701  students;  in  8  schools  for 
superior  instruction  of  females,  245  in 
studies  equivalent  to  collegiate;  and  in  2 
professional  schools,  25  students  of  theol- 
ogy and  medicine. 

In  Arkansas  the  public  schools  were 
prostrate  for  the  year,  awaiting  action  of 
the  legislature  for  their  revival.  But  in 
the  normal  department  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial University,  23  students  were  pre- 
paring to  be  teachers ;  in  3  schools  for 
secondary  training  there  were  258  stu- 
dents ;  in  the  preparatory  department  of 
the  university  and  2  colleges,  248;  in  col- 
legiate classes,  119. 

In  Mississippi  the  opposition  to  the 
public  school  system  is  said  to  be  steadily 
diminishing,  the  idea  of  popular  educa- 
tion to  be  more  and  more  favorably  en- 
tertained, and  the  free  schools  to  be  now 
receiving  very  general  support.  The  re- 
ceipts of  these  schools  were  over  $900«- 
000  for  the  year;  the  number  of  schooU. 
3,846;  the  average  attendance  about  one- 
third  of  the  children  of  school  age;  the 
value  of  school  property,  $508,790.56.  In 
2  normal  schools  there  were  300  students. 
Returns  from  2  out  of  8  schools  for  sec- 
ondary training  show  117  pupils;  prepar- 
atory schools  of  colleges,  553.  In  6  col- 
leges there  were  292  students ;  in  7  insti- 
tutions for  superior  instruction  of  fe- 
males, 789;  and  in  one  school  of  the- 
ology, 10. 

Tennessee  reports  a  receipt  of  $99^,- 
459.10  for  public  schools,  more  than  half 
the  school  population  enrolled  in  them, 
and  more  than  one-third  in  average  daily 
attendance ;  the  number  of  teachers,  5,551, 
and  tiieir  average  salary,  83  per  month. 
The  city  school  systems  appear  to  be 
working  well,  through  extra  aid  received 
from  the  Peabody  fund.  Through  the 
same  means  10  teachers'  institutes  were 
held  during  the  year,  doing  much  to- 
wards training  good  school-teachers, 
there  being  yet  no  normal  school  under 
State  direction.  In  8  city  high  scfaooU 
there  were  about  500  pupils;  in  46  private 
schools,  4,866;    in    4  business  colleges. 
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-"iVt;  in  preparatory'  schools  of  colleges, 
1,920;  in  15  colleges,  G99;  and  in  0  prefes- 
«ional  schools,  471. 

Kentucky  presents  imperfect  statistics, 
owing  to  the  meager  returns  from  local 
officers  to  the  State  superintendent;  but 
enough  appears  to  show  that  although, 
from  want  of  funds  her  school  term  has 
been  short,  and  the  enrollment  in  schools 
proportionately  less  than  in  Tennessee, 
!§till,  there  has  been  a  perceptible  ad- 
vance. Public  sentiment  is  more  in  fa- 
vor  of  free  high  schools ;  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  population 
in  them  has  at  last  been  made,  so  far  as 
the  income  from  tax  on  the  property  of 
colored  persons  and  any  moneys  that  may 
be  received  from  the  United  States  will 
go;  14t  new  school- houses  have  been 
built;  a  more  general  organization  of 
teachers*  institutes  has  been  effected ;  the 
establishment  of  a  State  normal  school 
has  been  pretty  well  resolved  upon ;  in  8 
private  normal  schools,  2  colleges  and  2 
city  training  schools,  about  800  persons 
have  been  preparing  to  teach ;  about  4,000 
have  received  secondary  training ;  about 
1,000  appear  in  12  colleges,  not  counting 
in  the  female  colleges;  and  in  11  profes- 
sional schools  were  225  students  of  theol- 
ogy, 10  of  law,  and  616  of  medicine. 

West  Virginia  reports  a  receipt  of 
$740,688.59  for  public  schools,  an  expend- 
iture  greater  by  $188,689.40  than  in  1878; 
a  school  attendance  27,256  greater,  218 
more  school  buildings,  857  pupils  in  4  of 
the  7  normal  schools,  884  in  secondary 
schools,  414  in  college  studies,  and  48  in 
theological. 

It  should  be  observed  in  general  with 
reference  to  the  Southern  States,  that 
much  aid  is  received  from  other  quarters. 
The  Peabody  fund  has  continued  to  ex- 
tend its  most  efficient  aid  in  the  States 
designated  for  its  benefaction. 

^iREAT  LAKE   AND  NORTHERN  MISSISSIPPI 
STATES. 

A  prominent  educational  feature  in 
these  States,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  is  their  crowning  of  the  free 
school  system  with  State  universities,  to 
which  graduates  from  the  higher  grades 
of  free  schools  may  be  admitted  without 


other  examination  than  they  have  passed 
with  approval  in  the  schools. 

Ohio  reports  a  school  population  of 
985,947;  an  enrollment  in  public  schools 
of  707,943;  an  average  attendance  of  429,- 
680;  receipts,  $8,800,594;  expenditure  for 
school  buildings,  $1,474,088.  There  are 
no  State  normal  schools,  but  10  under 
private  or  collegiate  or  city  auspices  re- 
port 2,120  pupils;  high  schools,  24,229 
private  academies.  5,151;  preparatory 
schools,  4,771;  business  colleges,  2,845; 
38  colleges,  2,441 ;  18  higher  schools  for 
women,  1,842;  2  scientific  schools.  148; 
12  schools  of  theology,  882 ;  2  law  schools, 
67;  11  medical  schools,  1,177. 

Michigan  shows  an  enrollment  in  pub- 
lic schools  of  about  880,000  out  of  480,- 
694  of  school  age ;  an  average  attendance 
of  170,000;  a  sum  of  $4,094,776  received 
for  school  purposes,  and  $586,807  ex- 
pended  for  school  buildings.  Among  the 
signs  of  progress  are  better  school  build- 
ings, improved  school  furniture,  and  in- 
creased pay  to  more  fully  educated  teach- 
ers. The  State  normal  school  has  had 
829  pupils  and  the  State  university  and 
4  colleges  have  maintained  normal  class- 
es. In  private  and  parochial  schools 
there  have  been  some  20,000  pupils;  in 
schools  for  secondary  training,  8,286;  in 
the  State  university  and  6  colleges,  817 
students;  in  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege, 121 ;  and  in  C  professional  school:;, 
826. 

Indiana  reports  489,044  pupils  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  only  2,010  less  than  the 
whole  number  between  6  and  16.  The 
school  fund  reached  $8,711,810;  the 
school  revenue,  $2,211,828;  the  number  of 
schools,  9,105 ;  the  number  of  teachers, 
18,005;  and  478  school-houses  were  built 
during  the  year.  In  2  normal  schools 
there  were  1,026  pupils,  and  19,088  in 
schools  for  secondary  training.  The  State 
university  and  15  colleges  report  1,618 
students;  9  institutions  for  superior  in- 
struction of  females,  149;  the  State  agri- 
cultural university,  19;  2  law  schools,  58; 
2  medical  schools,  188. 

Illinois  reports  an  increase  of  $191,- 
556  in  her  permanent  school  fund,  but 
shows  the  cflect  of  the  financial  troubles 
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of  the  year  in  a  decrease  of  (1,865,850.80 
in  receipts  for  public  schools,  and  of  fl,- 
:{93,7o9.8a  in  expenditures.  Still,  $1,000,- 
060  were  expended  on  school  sites  and 
buildiugs,  and  there  was  an  increase  in 
enroll uient  of  17,466,  in  average  attend- 
ance of  SI, 830,  and  in  the  number  of 
teachers  of  354.  The  whole  number  of 
public  schools  was  11,649,  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  883,334;  the  num- 
ber of  pay  schools,  541,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  51,022.  In  the  2  State  normal 
schools  and  others  there  were  1,800  nor- 
mal pupils,  and  11,886  in  schools  for  sec- 
ondary  training,  exclusive  of  high 
schools,  in  which  there  were  probably  as 
many  more.  In  colleges  there  3,835  stu- 
dents ;  in  schools  of  science,  486 ;  in 
schools  of  law,  theology  and  medicine, 
985. 

Wisconsin  raised  for  her  5,113  public 
schools,  $2,667,050;  emplo^^ed  in  them, 
notwithstanding  a  somewhat  less  attend- 
ance, 429  more  teachers  than  in  1873 ;  in- 
creased her  school  sittings  by  4,306; 
trained  in  her  3  State  normal  schools 
about  700  pupils;  in  secondary  schools, 
2,200;  in  college  classes,  405 ;  in  profes- 
sional schools,  141;  and  in  special 
schools,  556. 

Minnesota  reports  an  increase  of  $122,- 
592  in  her  permanent  school  fund,  of 
$19,205  in  the  interest  of  this  fund  appor- 
tioned to  the  schools,  of  $868,478  in  total 
receipts  for  school  purposes,  of  $202,497 
in  expenditure  for  them,  of  14,129  in 
school  population,  of  4,819  in  attendance 
upon  public  schools,  of  276  in  the  num- 
ber both  of  schools  and  teachers,  of  187 
in  the  number  of  school  houses,  and  of 
$1.48  to  $4.46  in  the  monthly  pay  of 
teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  in  pub- 
lic schools  is  128,902;  in  normal  and  oth- 
er schools  for  secondary  training,  4,920. 
The  superintendent,  reviewing  the  past 
ten  years,  says :  "  There  has  been  a  great 
improvement  In  all  departments  of  our 
public  schools,  in  the  character  of  the 
schools,  the  qualifications  of  the  mass  of 
teachers,  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  school  management.'' 

Iowa  reports  an  increase  of  $307,598.62 
in    receipts  for  public  schools,  and  of 


$200,423.62  in  expenditures.  The  increase 
in  school  population  was  15,001 ;  in  the 
enrollment  in  public  schools,  17,553:  val- 
ue of  school  property,  $1,837,750.  TLe 
normal  departments  of  the  university  and 
Whitlier  college  had  63  students:  snch 
secondary  schools  as  were  reported,  5,54r>; 
colleges,  1,127;  professional  schools,  414: 

3  special  scliools,  284. 

Missorui  RivEn  states. 

The  system  here  continued  in  1874  tl;^: 
same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  a  State  su- 
perintendent of  instruction  with  counlT 
superintendents  under  him,  presidinc 
over  and  supervising  public  schools  in 
each  State,  while  a  State  university,  as  in 
the  last-named  section  of  States,  stood  a! 
the  head  of  the  free  schools  to  receive 
their  graduates,  though  with  less  definite 
arrangements  in  respect  to  their  ad- 
mission. 

Missouri  shows  an  increase  of  S^IST  in 
school  population,  of  $72,198.41  in  re- 
ceipts for  school  purposes,  and  of  $714- 
548.83  in  permanent  county  school  f  und?>. 
But  in  other  particulars  there  appears  no 
change,  except  in  St.  Louis,  where  the 
advance  is  continuous  and  greaL  The 
normal  schools  (State,  city,  collegiate  and 
independent)  had  1,887  pupils;  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  including  business  col- 
leges, 9,755;  the  university  and  college?. 
1,258  collegiate  and  145  scientific  stu- 
dents ;  professional  schools,  844;  2  speciti'. 
schools,  246. 

Kansas  reports  a  decrease  of  $1^,S40.«^ 
in  receipts  for  public  schools,  but  an  in- 
crease of  $7,282.19  in  expenditure,  of 
$79,744-42  in  permanent  school  f^nd,  of 
410  in  the  number  of  school-houses,  and 
of  1,020  in  the  number  of  teachers.    In 

4  normal  schools,  1  of  them  for  the  col- 
ored race,  there  were  574  pupils ;  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  2,215;  in  collegiate  clas»- 
es,  415 ;  in  tlie  institution  for  the  blind.  40. 

Nebraska  increased  her  receipts  fo: 
public  schools  from  $901,190  in  1873 1^ 
$988,740  in  1874,  and  the  expenditure  fo: 
them  from  $751,904  to  $1,004,057.  The 
number  of  school-houses  was  increaseti 
by  378,  the  number  of  teachers  by  ^\%> 
and  the  numberof  enrolled  pupils  by 
9,846.    The  State  normal  school  had  '*T 
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pupils,  and,  as  far  as  far  as  can  be  gath- 
ered from  returns  received,  there  were 
786  students  in  secondary  schools,  07  in 
collegiate  classes,  and  2  in  a  professional 
Achool,  with  58  m  the  State  institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

STATES  ON  THE  PACIFC  SLOPE. 

Nevada,  in  her  third  biennial  report, 
shows  improvement  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular. The  school  funds  have  increas- 
ek  from  ^104,005  to  $250,000;  the  school 
population  from  5,675  to  G,315;  the  school 
attendance  from  77  to  84  per  cent.  More 
than  $50,000  has  been  expended  upon 
school-houses;  18  new  districts  have  been 
formed;  39  more  teachers  employed;  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  ftiture  univer- 
sity erected,  and  tbe  few  deaf  and  dumb 
trained  in  the  school  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  first  biennial  report  from  Oregon 
states  that,  notwithstanding  great  embar- 
rassments, the  public  schools  have  en- 
joyed considerable  prosperity,  and  have 
made  commendable  progress.  The  work 
of  organization  is  going  forward ;  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  is  being  made 
more  uniform ;  $46,608.96  was  spent  on 
school-houses  in  1878-'74,  against  $4,352.- 
45  the  precedlngyear;  and  outof  a  school 
population  of  40,898  there  were  20,680  en- 
rolled in  schools  a  larger  proportion  than 
in  several  much  older  States.  In  her  col- 
leges were  796  preparatory  students,  235 
collegiate,  and  14  medical. 

California,  with  a  population  spread 
over  a  vast  territory,  but  with  several 
well-grown  cities,  reports  117,870  enrolled 
in  schools  out  of  159,427  of  school  age. 
The  increase  of  enrollment  over  1873  was 
20,189,  about  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population.  There  was  a  de- 
crease of  $78,784.94  in  the  receipts  for 
public  schools  and  of  $84,982.09  in  ex- 
penditures. The  State  normal  school  re- 
ported 284  pupils;  secondary  schools, 
3,077;  the  university  and  colleges,  682 
preparatory  and  752  collegiate,  besides 
131  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
university,  and  114  professional  students. 

THE  TEBKITORIE8. 

For  the  second  time  every  Territory 
has  been  heard  from,  and  the  report  is, 
on  the  whole,  encouraging.    In  all,  ex- 


cept Alaska,  some  school  system  is  in 
operation,  with  a  territorial  superintend- 
ent of  instruction,  and  generally  county 
superintendents  also,  while  in  the  newly 
settled  ones  the  citizens  seem  to  be  man- 
fully contending  with  the  great  difficulty 
of  educating  children  in  regions  where 
wide,  waste  areas  form  the  rule  and  fixed 
settlements  the  few  exceptions. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  compact  and 
populous,  led  the  list  last  year  in  enroll- 
ment of  children  in  schools,  and  Colora- 
do in  the  amount  rsised  for  educational 
purposes.  This  year,  Utah,  vast  in  terri- 
tory but  scanty  in  population,  reports  10 
more  than  the  District  on  her  list  of  pu- 
pits  in  the  pnblic  schools  and  308  more 
in  average  daily  attendance,  while  Colo- 
rado, rich  as  she  is  in  mines,  falls  not 
only  below  her  former  self,  but  also  be- 
low the  District  in  school  revenue. 

The  enrollment  in  the  territorial 
schools  is,  as  reported— though  the  re- 
turns are  said  to  be  in  some  instances  im- 
perfect—for Arizona,  848  out  of  2,584 
children  of  school  age;  for  Colorado, 
9,995  out  of  18,809;  for  Dakota,  4,006  out 
of  6,412;  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
17,889  out  of  81,671;  for  Idaho,  2,030 
out  of  4,010;  for  Montana,  1,985  outof 
8,758;  for  New  Mexico,  5,420  (in  all 
schools.  6,578)  out  of  28,000;  for  Utah, 
17,859  out  of  38,297;  for  Washington, 
7,592  out  of  11,937;  for  Wyoming,  1,000 
out  of  1,100.  The  returns  from  the  Indi- 
an Territory  are  too  meager  to  admit  of 
a  comparison  of  them  with  others,  each 
Indian  tribe  there  acting  independently. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OP  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY-SEVBN  CITIES. 

A  summary  is  presented  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  pnblic  schools  in  127  cities, 
with  a  population  ol  6,687,905.  The  sum- 
maries in  the  twenty  different  items  re- 
ported for  each  city  contain  some  most 
suggestive  lessons.  Some  cities  cannot 
tell  the  number  of  their  school  popula- 
tion; some  have  not  counted  their  sit- 
tings, and  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
adequate  to  their  necessities.  The  num- 
ber enrolled  in  private  schools  can  only 
be  approximated.  The  statistics  show 
that  these  cities  contain  1,844,028  chil- 
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dren  of  school  age,  and  2,186  school 
buildings,  having  021,498  sittings,  or  not 
uuite  half  enough  for  the  children  enti- 
tled to  attend  school.  This  apparent  de- 
ficiency is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
twenty-five  cities  are  unable  to  tell  their 
sittings.  The  amount  expended  in  these 
cities  for  public  schools  for  the  year  was 
♦19,122,323,  while  the  total  receipts  for 
the  year  were  $19,150,514.  Striking  com- 
parisons arc  furnished  by  the  columns 
showing  the  legal  school  age,  the  num- 
ber of  days  schools  were  taught,  the  tax 
for  school  purposes  on  assessed  valua- 
lion,  and  the  average  expenses  per  capita 
of  enrollment  in  public  school,  for  (I)  in- 
struction and  supervision,  and  for  (2)  in- 
cidental expenses. 

CLASSIFICATION  AKD  ORADINO. 

The  Commissioner  alludes  to  the  dis- 
cussion among  leading  educators  of  the 
country  concerning  the  theory  of  classi- 
fication and  grading  advocated  by  Super- 
intendent Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  and  prac- 
tically instituted  by  him  in  the  public 
school  of  that  city.  This  system  **  dis- 
cards one  general  epoch  of  transfer  and 
reclassification  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  adopts  instead  four  or  more  partial 
transfers,  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate 
a  two-foid  demand :  first,  *that  the  ablest 
pupils  shall  not  be  kept  back;  secondly, 
that  the  ablest  and  highest  paid  teachers 
bhall  at  all  times  have  their  full  quota  of 
pupils." 

A  number  of  city  superintendents  have 
taken  part  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris's theory,  some  of  them  assuming  an 
attitude  decidedly  hostile  to  the  plan 
of  frequent  reclassification.  Prominent 
among  these  are  the  superintendent  of 
Columbus,  Ohio;  of  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
And  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Hon.  E.  E. 
White,  of  Ohio,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  National  Educational  Association, 
August  4,  1874,  made  a  strong  defense  of 
the  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Harris.  Ex- 
tracts from  this  paper  are  given  in  the 
report. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  are  given  of  124  normal 
schools,  having  906  instructors  and  24,- 
405  students.    Of  these  schools,  73  are 


supported  by  State  appropriations.  The 
largest  appropriation  for  any  one  normal 
school  for  the  year  was  for  the  Normal 
University  of  the  State  ©f  Illinois — fSa- 
987.  Next  to  this  is  the  approprialioii 
for  the  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jer- 
gey— $20,000.  Each  of  the  6  State  Nor- 
mal  Schools  of  New  York  received 
$18,000,  and  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
School  $17,500.  The  other  appropria- 
tions range  from  $1,000  to  $15,000.  Penn- 
sylvania claims  the  largest  number  of 
normal  schools,  reporting  11 ;  Ohio,  10; 
New  York,  9 ;  and  Illinois  and  Missouri 
8  each. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  show- 
ing the  progress  of  normal  training  in 
the  United  Stales,  the  Commissioner  pre- 
sents an  exhibit  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, etc.,  in  teachers'  seminaries  in  Sax- 
ony. Attention  is  also  invited  to  a  state- 
ment of  what  is  being  done  in  German- 
speaking  universities  in  the  way  of  lec- 
tures on  education,  to  promote  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  instruction. 

COMMERCIAL  AKD  BUSINESS  COLLBQEfr. 

Statistics  have  been  received  of  126  in- 
stitutions of  this  character,  having  577 
instructors  and  25,892  students,  an  in- 
crease over  the  number  reported  last  year 
of  14  institutions,  63  instructors,  and 
3,495  students.  In  the  number  of  schools 
New  York  takes  the  lead,  reporting  17; 
Illinois  IG;  Ohio  13;  and  the  remainder 
are  distributed  among  24  States  and  2  Ter 
ritories. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Information  is  given  in  a  table  of  o5  of 
these  schools,  having  125  teachers  and 
1,636  pupils.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
these  gardens  reported,  Massachusetts 
claims  14  (6  of  which  are  in  Boston)  and 
New  York  10. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Report  presents  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  1,031  of  this  class  of  schools, 
having  5,466  instructors  and  08,179  stu- 
dents. Of  the  whole  number  of  schools 
195,  with  13,592  pupils,  are  for  boys;  275, 
with  20,458  pupils,  are  for  girls ;  and  561, 
with  64,129  pupils,  for  both  sexes.  It  is 
noticed  that  although  1,031  institutions, 
with  408  more  teachers,  are  reported  in 
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18T4,  us  against  944  in  187^,  there  wore 
20,391  less  students.  The  diminution  of 
the  number  of  students  is  probably  at- 
tributable to  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  year,  vrhich  have,  in  many 
states,  largely  affected  the  attendance  on 
private  schools,  of  the  academic  class. 

The  Commissioner,  alluding  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Bureau  to  collect  full  statis- 
tics of  secondary  instruction,  says :  '*  At 
present  there  is  a  painful  deficiency  of 
information  respecting  secondary  in- 
struction In  Slate  and  city  systems.  Some 
of  the  State  reports  make  no  especial 
mention  of  schools  of  this  grade ;  and, 
of  those  that  do,  comparatively  few  indi- 
cate either  how  many  of  them  are  exist, 
cnt,  how  large  a  list  of  pupils  is  enrolled 
in  them,  what  are  the  courses  of  study, 
or  what  proportion  of  the  students  follow 
out  these  courses  to  the  close.  Informa- 
tion of  this  sort  has  to  be  sought  labori- 
opsly,  and  often  almost  in  vain,  through 
the  reports  of  county  superintendents, 
city  boards  of  education,  and  the  pages 
of  the  various  school  journals.  It  would 
be  a  great  aid  to  better  knowledge  of  our 
educational  condition  if  high  authoritiea 
in  States  and  cities  would  embrace  this 
matter  of  high  school  instruction,  with 
full  details,  in  each  annual  report.  This 
information  is  essential,  if  we  are  to 
know  precisely  how  we  stand  in  the  mat- 
ter of  preparation  for  the  highest  courses 
of  instruction." 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  these  schools  report- 
ing to  the  Bureau  for  1874  is  91,  with  697 
instructors  and  11,414  students.  This  is 
an  increase  over  1878  of  5  institutions 
and  7  instructors,  but  a  decrease  of  1,073 
students.  The  number  of  students  pre- 
paring for  the  classical  course  in  college 
is  8,055;  for  the  scientific  course,  951. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  >VOMEN. 

The  report  embraces  statistics  of  209 
of  these  schools,  4  more  than  in  1878. 
The  number  of  instructors  reported  is 
2,285,  165  more  than  in  1873;  and  the 
number  of  students,  28,445,  a  decrease  of 
1,168.  Six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety  of  the  students  were  in  the  prepar- 
atory departments,  10,7.50  in  the  regular 


collegiate  course,  1,098  in  special  or  par- 
tial course-,  and  188  in  the  post-graduate 

COUHjC. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGE.**. 

Statistics  of  J]43  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  given.  The  number  of  instruct- 
ors reported  is  3,788;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents 56,092.  The  number  of  institutions 
reported  is  greater  by  20  than  in  1878,  tht' 
number  of  instructors  by  677,  and  the  at- 
tendance by  4,639.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  preparatory  classes  was  28,529 ; 
number  of  unclassified  students,  1,648; 
number  of  students  in  regular  college 
classes,  26,515,  of  whom  15,598  were  iu 
the  classical  course,  4,664  in  the  scientific 
course,  and  283  in  post-graduate  studies. 
The  number  of  females  in  preparatory 
classes  was  6,585;  in  collegiate  classes, 
2,787. 

Of  the  343  colleges,  300  report  libraries, 
the  aggregate  number  of  rolumes  being 
1,830,455;  158  report  408,144  volumes  in 
society  libraries;  152  report  an  increase 
in  libraries  during  the  year  of  78,495  vol- 
umes. The  value  of  grounds,  buildings 
and  apparatus  reported  by  808  colleges 
was  139,170,223;  the  amount  of  product- 
ive funds  reported  by  178  colleges,  $28,- 
080,809;  the  income  from  productive 
funds  reported  by  168  colleges,  $1,801,890; 
the  receipts  from  tuition  fees  for  the  last 
year  in  208  colleges,  $1,768,929;  the 
amount  of  State  appropriations  received 
by  25  colleges,  611,676;  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  scholarship  funds  reported  by 
58  colleges,  $1,999,838. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  SUPERIOR  IN- 
STRUCTION. 

The  whole  number  of  students  report- 
ed in  institutions  for  superior  instruc- 
tion is  48,855 ;  of  whom  16,515  are  in  col- 
leges, 5,085  in  schools  of  science,  and 
17,255  in  schools  for  the  superior  instruc 
tion  of  women. 

In  connection  with  these  statistics  in 
presented  a  summary  of  students  in  clas- 
ical  and  scientific  preparatory  courses. 
The  number  preparing  for  a  college 
course  is  11,032;  preparing  for  classical 
course  in  college:  in  academies,  5112,  in 
preparatory  schools,  3,655 ;  preparing  for 
scientific  course  in  college:  in  academics 
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2,705,  in  preparatory  schools  051 ;  in  pre- 
paratory departments  of  scientific  schools 
3,584 — total  number  in  preparatory 
courses,  25,080. 

COLLEGE  ESTRAXCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  1871  an  effort  was  made  to  collect 
statistics  of  college  entrance  examina- 
tions. It  turned  out,  however,  that  very 
few  colleges  kept  a  record  of  such  facts; 
only  6  colleges  were  able  to  report  with 
any  degree  of  definiteness.  This  year 
the  effort  has  been  renewed  with  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  results  from  62  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  It  appears  that  the  to- 
tal number  of  candidates  for  these  seve- 
ral institutions  was  *3,5lo;  that  the  total 
number  admitted  without  conditions  was 
2,015;  that  486  were  conditioned  in  Latin, 
471  in  Greek,  550  in  mathematics,  227  in 
history  and  geography ;  and  that,  of  those 
rejected,  63  failed  in  Latin,  62  in  Greek, 
144  in  mathematics,  74  in  history  and  ge- 
ography, and  346  in  two  or  more  subjects 
of  examination. 

SCHOOLS  OP  SCIENCE. 

The  number  of  institutions  and  depart- 
ments of  this  class,  as  reported  to  the 
Bureau,  is  72;  the  number  of  instructors, 
600;  number  of  students,  7,244.  The 
number  of  institutions  reported  in  1874 
is  greater  by  two,  the  number  of  instruct- 
ors less  by  140,  and  the  attendance  less 
by  1,606  than  in  1878.  The  number  of 
students  in  preparatory  courses  is  1,252; 
in  regular  courses,  4,037;  in  partial 
courses,  268 ;  in  post-graduate  courses,  51. 

The  Commissioner  alludes  to  an  inqui- 
ry instituted  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  into  the  condition  and 
management  of  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  established 
under  act  of  Congress  July  1,  1862,  and 
gives  some  facts  furnished  by  the  com- 
mittee concerning  the  sales  of  land  and 
land-scrip,  and  the  investment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  different  States.  The  follow- 
ing States  are  mentioned  as  having  re- 
ceived noticeably  large  prices  for  their 
lands:  Minnesota,  $5.62  per  acre;  Cali- 
fornia, 15;  Michigan,  $8.25;  Iowa,  $2.27; 
Missouri,  $1.84;  Wisconsin,  $1.25.  The 
price  for  which  land-scrip  was  sold 
ranged  from  41}^  cents  per  acre,  in  tlie 


case  of  Rhode  Island,  to  05  cents  re: 
acre,  in  the  case  of  Virginia  The  inter- 
est has  been  paid  in  Alabama,  Arkansas. 
Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Virginia,  whilf 
in  Tennessee,  by  the  failure  of  tlie  Stal? 
to  pay  the  interest,  a  loss  of  $10,C65X'' 
was  incurred.  In  North  Carolina  tb;- 
bonds  have  yielded  no  income.  In  Sontli 
Carolina  the  committee  find  that  that  the 
management  of  this  trust  has  been  eqc&'- 
ly  reprehensible,  and  that  in  the  Statf- 
of  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  Oregon,  tliv 
lands  granted  by  the  United  States  haT'- 
not  yet  been  sold,  and  consequently  n  ■ 
investments  have  as  3*et  been  made.  T..  • 
colleges  are  generally  free  from  debt. 

The  committee  notices  two  importanr 
conclusions  reached  by  the  committee  t: 
their  study  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  these  colleges:  First, the 
general  incompleteness  of  the  record? 
kept;  secondly,  the  need,  not  only  of 
fidelity,  but  of  financial  skill  in  the  cd- 
ministration  of  their  endowments. 

SICiNAL-S  Ell  VICE  STATIONS   AT  AGIlICrLTl  - 
RAL  COLLEGES. 

The  Commissioner  thinks  "it  is  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  agricultnral  col- 
leges could,  with  good  reason,  be  maV- 
stations  of  the  Signal-Service  of  the 
United  States,"  and  that  such  a  conn^:- 
tion  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  prr- 
gress  of  the  science  of  meteorology,  ai:l 
from  it  a  greater  benefit  would  accrue  t-* 
the  farming  interest  from  the  Signal-Ser- 
vice  than  is  possible  as  it  is  at  present  r  :• 
ganized. 

SCHOOLS  OF  TnE0IX>GY. 

The  number  of  schools  of  theolog}-,  ::- 
eluding  theological  depnrtments,  report- 
ing to  the  Bureau  in  1874  was  113,  with 
579  professors  and  4,356  students.  The 
number  of  institutions  is  3  more  than  h 
1878,  the  number  of  professors  0  mrre. 
and  the  attendance  518  greater. 

These  theological  schools  and  depfirt 
ments  are  distributed  among  the  denon 
inations  as  follows:  Roman  Catholic,  l^ 
Baptist,  16;  Presbyterian,  15;  Lutheran. 
13 ;  Protestant  Episcopal,  12;  Congre^ss 
tional,  8;  Methodist  Episcopal,  7;  Ke 
form,  3;  United  Presbyterian,  3;Chri^ 
tian,  2;  Free  Baptist.  2;   Methodist.  1!; 
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Univcrsalist,  2 ;  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, (South,)  Moravian,  New  Jerusa- 
^cm,  Union  Evangelical,  United  Breth- 
ren, Unitarian  and  Unsectarian,  1  eacli — 
lotal,  118. 

SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

The  Commissioner  furnishes  statistics 
of  38  schools  of  law,  having  181  iostruct- 
'  ors  and  2,58«)  students,  1  more  school 
than  in  1878,  23  more  instructors,  and  411 
more  students.  The  number  of  students 
who  have  received  a  degree  in  letters  or 
science  is  548.  The  number  of  graduates 
is  1874  was  917. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  number  of  schools  of  medicine 
(including  dentistry  and  pharmacy)  ap- 
pearing in  the  Report  is  90,  with  1,121 
instructors  and  0,095  students.  The  year 
shows  an  increase  of  5  schools,  a  de- 
crease of  27  instructors,  and  an  increase 
of  414  students.  The  schools  are  classed 
as  follows:  63  '*  regular,"  witli  780  in- 
structors and  6,888students;4  "  eclectic," 
with  86  instructors  and  803  students;  7 
''  homeopathic,''  with  122  instructors  and 
505  students;  11  "dental,"  with  133  in- 
i^tructors  and  331  students;  14  "pharma- 
uoutical,"  with  50  instructors  and  908 
students. 

The  commissioner  remarks  that,  con- 
sidering how  closely  these  schools  affect 
,  the  life  of  every  individual  in  the  coun- 
try, many  of  the  details  reported  will  ex- 
cite surprise.  Of  the  9,095  students  re- 
ported, only  783  are  shown  to  have  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  The 
total  number  of  volumes  for  consultation 
in  these  schools  is  only  66,611.  In  con- 
trast with  these,  the  library  of  the  Sur- 
geon-Generars  Office  at  Washington  has 
37,000  volumes  and  30,000  pamphlets. 

While  the  total  benefactions  to  educa- 
tion in  the  country  for  the  past  year  were, 
so  far  as  ascertained,  $6,053,304,  these  sev- 
eral schools,  which  so  directly  affect  hu- 
muan  life,  have  received  for  the  year 
only  $308,406,  and  a  total  income  of  $24,- 
219  from  permanent  funds,  being  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  their  tuition 
fees,  which  amount  to  $520,593. 

DEOBEES  CONFEBBED. 

Glamfieation  of  degrees.— The  number 


of  degrees  of  all  classes  conferred  in 
course  was  8,859;  honorary,  441.  These 
were  distributed  as  follows:  In  letters, 
3,476  in  course,  140  honorary ;  in  science, 
811  in  course,  9  honorary;  in  philosophy, 
95  in  course,  15  honorary ;  in  art,  4  in 
course,  none  honorary ;  in  theology,  de- 
grees and  diplomas  in  course,  630  honor- 
ary, 193;  in  medicine,  2,845  in  course,  2 
honorary ;  in  law,  939  in  course,  78  hon- 
orary. 

IrutUutiom  aiid  degrees. — The  number 
of  institutions  of  the  several  classes  em- 
braced in  the  summary,  with  the  number 
of  degrees  conferred  by  each  class,  is  as 
follows:  Universities  and  colleges  of  the 
the  liberal  arts,  228 ;  degrees  conferred  in 
course,  3,520;  honoris  causa,  441.  Col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  schools  of  science,  35 ;  degrees 
conferred  in  course,  362.  Colleges,  etc., 
for  the  superior  instruction  of  women, 
65;  degrees  conferred  in  course,  563; 
honoris  causa,  none.  Total  number  of 
degrees  conferred  on  women  In  institu- 
tions embraced  in  Tables  YIII  and  IX 
of  the  Appendix,  860;  honoris  causa, 
none.  Schools  ana  departments  of  the- 
ology, 59;  degrees  and  diplomas  confer- 
red in  course,  630.  Schools  and  depart- 
ments of  law,  32;  degrees  conferred  in 
course,  939.  Schools  and  departments  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  81 ;  degrees  con- 
ferred in  course,  2,845. 

LIBRABIES. 

In  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1870, 
such  facts  as  could  be  obtained  respect- 
ing public  libraries  were  published.  The 
number  of  libraries  reported  was  152;  in 
1871,  the  number  was  180;  in  1872,  251; 
in  1873, 351.  In  the  report  for  1874,  in- 
formation  is  presented  in  regard  to  840 
libraries,  embracing  1,091,590  volumes, 
88,710  pamphlets,  and  11,545  manuscripts, 
concerning  which  no  detailed  statistics 
have  been  previously  given  in  the  Re- 
ports,  and  336  libraries  which  furnished 
detailed  statistics  in  1872  or  1873.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  is 
4,663,166;  the  number  of  pamphlets,  764,- 
944;  the  increase  In  books  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  299,767,  and  in  pam- 
phleU,  88,423. 
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The  Commissioner  alludes  to  a  circu- ; 
lar  now  in  preparation,  and  soon  to  be  \ 
issued  by  the  Bureau,  showing  the  his-  i 
torical  development  of  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  their  classification,  man- 
agement,   growth  and  circulation,    and 
presenting  as  full  and  accurate  statistics 
of  all  public  libraries  as  can  be  gathered. 
The  Centennial  Commission,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  library  work  as  a  part 
of  the  educational  representation  at  the 
(■entennial  Exhibition,  has  designated  it 
as  a  separate  class. 

KELATION  OP  ART  TO  EDrC.^.TIOX. 

A  list  of  27  art  museums  and  art  col- 
lections, of  colleges,  historical  societies, 
etc.,  is  given.  Of  these,  7  are  in  New 
York,  6  in  Massachusetts,  2  each  in  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania,  and  one  each 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  and  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. The  7  in  New  York  report  an 
income  the  past  year  of  f  94,268;  the  6  in 
Massachusetts,  |16,187;  I  in  Connecticut, 
$18,180;  1  in  Illinois,  |>,500;  1  in  New 
Hampshire,  $460;  1  in  Ohio,  $800;  1  in 
Vermont,  $750;  while  the  1  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  reports  the  princely  sum  of 
$70,000. 

Tliese  reports  of  income,  however,  are 
not  in  all  cases  reports  of  annual  fixed 
incomes,  but  of  exceptional  contribu- 
tions or  gifts. 

The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  has  a  pro- 
ductive fund  of  $1,000,000;  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  New  York  reports  an 
expenditure  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion in  the  purchase  and  caro  of  its  col- 
lections; the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts  reports  an  endowment  fund  of  $88,- 
000;  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York,  one  of  $50,000;  Vassar  Col- 
lege,  one  of  $50,000. 

The  prominent  features  of  several  of 
these  collections  are  noted  in  detail,  and 
the  Commissioner,  alluding  to  the  in- 
crease of  interest  in  art  collections  and 
facilities  of  access  to  them,  remarks  that 
the  world  is  rapidly  learning  that  its 
possessions  are  valuable  only  as  they  can 
be  used ;  and  the  controllers  of  museum 
and  art  collections  are  learning  that  their 


value  to  the  public  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
facilities  given  to  the  public  to  see  them 
intelligently.  It  is  in  their  educational 
qualities  that  they  are  valuable." 

As  showing  the  very  recent  awakeninjT 
and  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  art  in 
this  country,  it  is  observed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Boston  Alhaenenn:. 
founded  as  a  library  in  1807;  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society,  1804;  the  Penn 
Historical  Society,  1824;  and  the  Bed- 
wood  Library,  1730,  none  of  which  wtrt 
founded  as  art  museums,  the  27  instim* 
tions  reported  have  all  been  established 
since  1842,  with  the  very  important  ex- 
ceptions of  the  two  great  art  academies, 
that  of  Philadelphia  having  been  found- 
ed in  1805  and  the  present  National  Acad 
eray  ot  New  York  in  1826.  Of  the  11 
collections  enumerated  as  connected  with 
colleges,  5  were  established  since  1872. 
and  8  since  January,  1804. 

A  list  of  26  institutions  affording  arr 
instruction  is  given.  Of  these,  10  are  for 
the  special  training  of  artists.  These  art 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  and  the  Chicago  schools,  report 
56  instructors  and  594  pupils.  This  por- 
tion of  the  report  closes  with  facts  and 
statistics  concerning  some  of  the  school? 
for  art  training  in  the  United  States. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Forty  of  these  schools  are  reported. 
with  275  instructors,  of  whom  37  are 
semi-mutes,  and  4,900  pupils.  The  whole 
number  who  have  received  instruction  in 
these  institutions  since  their  organiza- 
tion is  14,702.  The  State  appropriation^ 
for  the  support  of  these  schools  during 
the  past  year  amonnted  to  $1,064,406,  and 
the  sum  received  from  tuition  fees  was 
$127,946.  The  value  of  grounds,  build- 
ings, etc.,  is  reported  as  $6,185,264. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Twenty-seven  States  report  29  schoo]> 
for  the  blind,  having  525  instructors  and 
other  employes,  and  1,942  pupils.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  who  have  been 
under  instruction  in  these  schools  since 
their  opening  is  6,684.  There  are,  in  the 
various  institutions,  137  blind  emplove* 
and  workmen. 
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REFOnM  SCHOOLS. 

Slalistios  are  given  of  56  of  these 
HChools.  The  number  of  commitments 
during  the  year  was  9,846;  the  whole 
number  since  the  schools  were  establish- 
e(],  110,623.  The  number  of  inmates  at 
the  time  of  reporting  was  10,848.  The 
cost  of  54  of  these  institutions  for  the 
year  was  fl,541,'709;  the  earnings  of  49 
of  them,  $305,127.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes  reportod  in  the  libraries  of  54 
schools  was  85,012. 

The  Commissioner  reviews  the  special 
educational  and  reformatory  features  of 
several  of  these  schools,  giving  promi- 
nence to  what  the  history  of  a  number  of 
them  has  established  as  a  fact,  that  **  edu 
cation  is  reformatory.'* 

Statistics  indicate  that  75  per  cent,  of 
all  the  youth  sent  to  these  institutions 
have  been  reclaimed  and  restored  to  soci- 
ety ;  and  they  also  show  that  the  greatest 
success  is  achieved  in  efforts  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  those  under  14  years  of  age. 

ORPHAN  ASYLUMS,  MISCELLANEOUS  CHAB- 
ITIE8,  ETC. 

The  Commissioner  presents  in  a  table 
statistics  of  269  institutions,  of  which  156 
are  classed  as  orphan  asylums,  21  as  sol- 
diers'  and  sailors'  orphans'  homes,  9  as 
infant  asylums,  26  as  industrial  schools, 
and  57  as  miscellaneous  charities.  The 
whole  number  of  inmates  of  these  insti- 
tutions, as  reported,  is  20,360,  under  the 
supervision  of  1,673  teachers  and  officers. 
The  income  for  last  year,  as  reported,  was 
$2,725,616,  and  the  expenditure,  $2,160,- 
079.  These  fall  short  of  the  real  amounts, 
a9  several  institutions  failed  to  report  re- 
ceipts  and  expenditures. 

The  peculiar  features  of  several  of 
these  institutions  are  presented,  those  in 
which  industrial  training  is  afforded  be- 
ing especially  noted.  These,  however, 
are  few  in  number,  and  the  Commission- 
er, after  referring  to  the  large  number  of 
inatitutions  which  take  children  from  the 
lowest  classes,  give  them  the  rudiments 
of  an  education,  teach  them  sewing,  etc., 
says :  **  The  great  need  now  seems  to  be 
that  these  schools,  which  lay  so  good  a 
foundation,  shall  be    supplemented    by 


special  training  schools,  where  instruc. 
tion  shall  be  given  in  various  industries/* 

CHIME  AND  IGNORANCE. 

The  Commissioner's  reports  from  year 
to  year  have  contained  statements  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  crime  and 
ignorance.  These  Reports  afford  special 
facilities  for  collecting  the  educational 
facts  respecting  forty  millions  of  people, 
and  contrasting  them  with  the  records  of 
crime.  If  these  facts  are  kept,  reported 
and  generalized  with  sufficient  accuracy 
and  fullness,  they  will  eventually  furnish 
a  safe  basis  for  inference.  Facts  can 
alone  settle  the  question  whether  educa- 
tion, used  and  applied  in  its  largest 
sense,  renders  the  industry  of  the  hand 
and  brain  more  productive,  prevents 
pauperism,  crime,  and  other  ills,  or  af- 
fords a  means  of  ayoiding  them. 

Place  is  given  to  extracts  from  the  For- 
ty-Fifth Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector 
of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  the 
Commissioner  says:  *'It  is  doubted  if  iu 
any  State,  or  indeed  in  any  country,  forty, 
four  volumes  containing  the  annual  sta- 
tistical tables  of  a  penal  institution,  cov- 
ering near  a  half  a  century,  can,  on  ex- 
amination, be  regarded  as  more  complete. 
Crime,  crime-cause,  social  conditions,  in- 
dividual character,  are  ascertained,  re- 
corded, and  treated  as  constitutional, 
chronic,  or  sporadic  superinducements 
to  that  abnormal  state  iu  each  individual 
convict,  which  produced  or  resulted  in 
crime-punishment.  It  is  believed  no 
more  interesting  study  can  be  given  to 
the  scientist  than  the  results  which  are 
collected  in  these  reports.  They  touch 
upon  the  limits  of  two  generations  of 
people,  and  exhibit  in  some  degree  the 
effects  of  that  social  condition  called  civ- 
ilization, which  has  grown  up  and  out  of 
the  means  adopted  for  its  advancement.'^ 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Elisha  Harris  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Dugdalc 
in  investigating  the  genealogy  of  a  fam- 
ily of  ignorant  criminals  and  paupers, 
from  which  it  is  shown  that  the  propor- 
tion of  paupers  in  the  family  under  con- 
sideration to  the  whole  number  in  the 
family  was  seven  times  as  great  as  the 
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proportion  of  paupers  in  the  State,  to  the 
total  population  of  the  State,  and 
similarly  that  the  proportion  of  criminals 
in  the  family  to  the  whole  family  was  ten 
times  as  great  as  that  of  criminals  in  the 
State  to  the  population  of  the  State.  Cer- 
tain cases  in  this  family  of  effectual  re- 
form to  reputable  life,  occurring  before 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  age,  are  also  no- 
ticed as  of  great  significance,  because  the 
facts  accord  with  the  laws  of  mental  de- 
velopment, under  which  the  will  and 
moral  force  are  the  last  faculties  to  ma- 
ture, and  are  therefore  longer  amenable 
to  the  process  of  regulation. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  FEEBLEMINDED. 

Statistics  are  presented  of  9  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  feeble-minded  youth, 
having  1,265  inmates,  under  the  care  of 
812  instructors  and  other  officers.  The 
whole  number  of  inmates  since  the  open- 
ing of  these  institutions  has  been  8,408. 
The  expenditure  for  seven  of  these 
schools  during  the  year  was  $256,134. 
Three  are  located  in  Massachusetts,  and 
1  each  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS  IN  1874. 

The  Commissioner  remarks  that  Table 
XXV  should  be  studied  in  contrast  with 
the  corresponding  table  for  1873,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  is  given.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  Report  embraces  only 
those  benefactions  of  which  the  office 
has  authentic  information.  The  total 
amount  of  money  bestowed  during  the 
year  by  private  individuals  alone  must 
considerably  exceed  what  is  here  stated. 

The  whole  amount  of  benefactions  for 
educational  purposes,  of  which  the  Bu- 
reau has  received  information,  is  $6,053,- 
804,  against  $11,226,977  in  1873.  Of  the 
benefactions  in  1874,  universities  and  col- 
leges received  $1,845,354 ;  schools  of  sci- 
ence, $481,804;  schools  of  theology,  $1,- 
111,629,  (the  one  point  of  increase,  the 
amount  in  1873  having  been  only  $619,- 
801 ;)  schools  of  medicine,  $44,531 ;  insti- 
tutions for  the  superior  instruction  of  wo- 
men, $241,420 ;  preparatory  schools,  $723,- 
040;  institutions  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion, $272,281 ;  libraries,  $75,422;  institu- 


tions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  $7,323;  mis- 
cellaneous, $2,550,500. 

EDUCATION  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

This  subject  has  necessarily  required  a 
large  amount  of  attention  in  the  office 
during  the  year.  Many  questions  re- 
specting it  have  arisen.  The  Commis- 
sioner has  replied  by  communicating  the 
action  of  the  department  of  superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation at  a  meeting  held  in  January,  1874,^ 
and  by  expressing  a  desire  that  the  Cen- 
tennial should  be  altogether  a  school  of 
patriotism,  illustrating  to  the  American 
people  and  the  rest  of  mankind  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  American  system  of  j^ov- 
ernment  by  the  people,  and  that  educa- 
tion, as  the  primary  cause  of  these  excel- 
lences, should  be  fully  brought  out,  at 
the  same  time  inviting  from  all  interest- 
ed in  education  any  suggestions  they  may 
have  to  offer,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  some  adequate  and  satisfactory  plan 
for  the  presentation  of  these  interests. 
In  the  Reports  of  this  office  for  1871, 
1872  and  1873,  attention  was  called  to  this 
subject. 

The  first  impoitant  step  will  be  the 
final  revision  of  the  classification  by  the 
Centennial  Commission.  When  this  has 
been  published,  it  is  hoped  that  the  edu- 
cators of  the  country  will  be  ready  to 
agree  upon  some  uniform  plan,  and  a: 
the  same  time  provide  for  individual  rep- 
resentation by  States  and  cities,  and  by 
separate  Institutions  of  learning.  If  do 
special  provision  is  made  by  Congress  to 


•At  this  meeting,  Jaanary  99  and  SO,  1874,  th^^ 
committee  on  the  Centennial  made  a  report,  which 
wan  accepted.  This  report  contained  the  folJow- 
intr  recommendations : 

(1)  That  each  State  and  Territory  be  Inrited  to 
prepare  a  representation  of  its  edncational  condi- 
tion for  the  Centennial. 

(8)  That  each  State  and  Territoir  also  be  Inrited 
to  prepare  a  historical  record  of  its  edncatlona: 
profi^ress,  for  the  same  purpose. 

(3)  That  each  city  be  invited  to  act  with  tk« 
State  authorities  in  preparing  such  records,  and 
that  it  present  an  exhibit  of  its  own  edacattoaai 
growth  and  condition. 

(4)  That  each  educational  institution  be  inrited 
to  participate  In  the  same  way. 

(5)  That  a  cenpus  be  tak^  In  1875.  That  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  be  requested,  on  be- 
half of  the  educators  of  this  country,  to  corres- 
pond with  the  prominent  educators  of  the  worid 
and  invite  their  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  the 
Centennial. 

(6)  That  an  International  educational  congrew 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  Centennial. 
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enable  this  Bureau  to  participate  in  the 
preparation,  the  necessary  correspond- 
ence cannot  be  carried  on  without  great 
detriment  to  its  regular  work,  and  in  that 
case  the  office  can  only  attempt  the  pre- 
sentation of  such  brief  historical  summa- 
ries as  may  come  clearly  in  the  line  of 
its  regular  publications.  These  are  for- 
tunately made  upon  a  method  which  may 
be  indefinitely  extended  in  any  historical 
representation.  They  embrace:  (1)  school 
systems  of  States  and  Territories;  (2) 
school  statistics  of  cities;  (8)  statistics  of 
normal  schools;  (4)  commercial  and  busi- 
ness colleges ;  (5)  schools  for  secondary 
instruction;  (6)  preparatory  schools;  (7) 
schools  for  the  superior  instruction  of 
women ;  (8)  universities  and  colleges ;  (9) 
schools  of  science ;  (10)  schools  of  the- 
ology ;  (11)  schools  of  law;  (12)  schools  of 
medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy ; 
(18)  educational  degrees  conferred;  (14) 
libraries;  (15)  museums  of  natural  histo- 
ry; (16)  museums  of  art;  (17)  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  (18) 
for  the  education  of  the  blind ;  (19)  edu- 
cation in  connection  with  orphan  asy- 
lums; (20)  in  connection  with  reform 
schools ;  (21)  schools  for  the  feeble-mind- 
ed; (22)  educational  benefactions;  (28) 
educational  publications ;  (24)  Kindergar- 
ten; (*^5)  art  education,  both  industrial 
and  in  the  fine  arts ;  (26)  educational  as- 
sociations and  institutes;  (27)  improve- 
ments in  school  architecture  and  ftirni- 
ture ;  (28)  education  and  its  relation  as 
increasing  the  skill  of  labor;  (29)  educa- 
tion as  preventing  pauperism;  (80)  as 
preventing  crime ;  and  (81)  as  related  to 
health  of  mind  and  body.  The  facilities 
of  the  office  can  also  be  made  useful  in 
promoting  the  attendance  of  foreign  edu- 
cators and  educational  exhibitors.  Should 
Congress,  however,  see  fit  to  make  a  spe- 
cial appropriation,  by  which  its  means 
to  aid  in  the  representation  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country  will  be  increased,  the 
office  can  (1)  accomplish  this  plan,  (2) 
become  more  useful  in  promoting  the 
value  of  the  educational  exhibit  on  the 
part  of  foreign  nations,  and  (8)  serve  to 
stimulate  and  supplement  the  representa- 
tion to  be  made  by  each  of  the  several 
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States,  cities  and  institutions.  That  there 
will  be  great  need  of  it  is  already  appar- 
ent. All  interests  of  profit  will  naturally 
come  forward  of  their  own  accord  to 
represent  themselves ;  but  education  can 
only  be  adequately  represented,  in  its  ap- 
pliances, its  relations,  and  its  results,  by 
the  action  of  public  authorities. 

OTHEB  TOPICS  OF  THE  REPORT. 

The  remainder  of  the  Report  includes 
the  subjects  of  training  schools  for  nurs- 
es, associations  for  educational  work, 
zoological  collections  for  educational 
purposes,  the  congressional  bill  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  net  income  of  sales 
of  public  land  for  educational  purposes, 
international  exchange  in  educational 
work,  and  a  statistical  review  of  educa- 
tion in  foreign  countries. 

DIVISION  OP  THE  REPORT. 

The  appendix  to  the  Report  contains 
abstracts  from  the  official  rep<irts  of  the 
school  officers  of  States,  Territories,  and 
cities,  with  additional  information  from 
various  sources,  524  pages ;  statistical  ta- 
bles relating  to  education  in  the  UnitecF 
States,  890  pages;  and  an  index  of  21 
pages— total  including  the  report  proper 
of  the  Commissioner,  (152  pages,)  1,087 
pages.  The  length  of  the  report  has 
made  it  necessary  to  omit  the  usual  spe* 
cial  articles. 


A  NEW  grove  of  collossal  redwood  trees 
has  been  discovered  in  California,  one  of 
which  eclipses  all  that  have  been  discov- 
ered on  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  circumfer- 
ence as  high  as  a  man  can  reach,  stand- 
ing and  passing  a  tape  line  around,  is 
only  a  few  inches  less  than  150  feet, 
which  is  beyond  the  measurement  of  any 
tree  in  the  Calaveras  Grove.  The  height 
is  estimated  at  160  feet,  and  a  part  of  the 
top  lying  on  the  ground  is  over  100  feet 

in  length. 

m  1  m 

The  stupidest  boy  that  ever  successful- 
ly resisted  the  attempt  to  propel  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  baker  into  his  intel- 
lectual system,  will  display  more  ingenu- 
ity and  knowledge  of  strategy  in  robbing 
an  apple  orchard,  than  the  colonel  of  a 
militia  regiment. 
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DB  AWING. 


]3Y  W.  8.  JOHXSON,  XEW  LISBON. 

Of  late  drawing  is  receiving  considera- 
ble attention  as  a  school  study.  It  seems 
to  make  but  slow  progress  in  our  state, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
misapprehend  the  province  of  drawing 
as  a  school  study.  To  most  people  draw- 
ing is  picture-making.  Skill  in  the  art 
is  one  of  the  accomplishments.  They 
class  it  along  with  painting  and  music. 
In  one  sense  the  idea  is  correct;  but  con- 
sidering drawing  as  a  school  study,  it 
covers  a  far  wider  and  grander  field. 
Many  attempts  to  teach  picture-making 
have  been  made,  but  all  have  been  fail- 
ures as  far  as  a  great  i^nd  lasting  good  to 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  is  considered. 

Another  class  of  persons,  a  far  smaller 
class,  look  upon  drawing  as  industrial. 
They  take  a  very  practical  view  of  the 
subject.  This  is  a  better  view  than  the 
''  accomplishment "  idea,  but  nevertheless 
a  short-sighted  one. 

In  a  few  lines  I  propose  to  give  some 
thoughts  on  drawing,  looking  at  the 
study  in  an  entirely  different  light  from 
either  of  the  above.  It  is  true  that  one 
of  the  results  of  drawing,  properly 
taught,  will  be  picture-making,  but  a  re- 
sult of  comparatively  little  importance. 
Industrial  drawing  will  have  its  place, 
but  will  be  used  as  a  means  rather  than 
an  end. 

Drawing  is  a  disciplinary  study,  an 
important  factor  in  the  '*  new  education." 
For  centuries  the  languages  have  held 
their  sway  as  disciplinary  studies.  The 
student  who  has  mastered  them  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
culture.  These  stud  ies  have  their  merits ; 
but,  that  they  are  not  sufficient  for  this 
day  and  age  is  abundantly  proved  by 
their  results.  They  cannot  be  compre- 
hended by  the  mind  at  at  a  time  of  life 
when  discipline  will  tell  the  most  They 
must  necessarily  be  taken  up  at  a  time  of 
life  when  the  bent  of  the  mind  is  fixed. 
If  they  discipline  the  mind  at  all,  it  is 
not  a  symmetrical  development ;  and  the 
student  is  ever  turning  to  the  dead,  dead 


past.  It  is  true  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  great  and  learned  of  past  ages 
have  been  fed  on  this  kind  of  diet;  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  to  be  no  less  true  that  the 
world  of  thought  has  been  checked  in  its 
progress  by  the  conservative  tendencies 
of  a  discipline  wholly  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  dfa^.  It  is  this  conserva- 
tiveness  that  blinds  the  eyes  of  many 
prominent  educators  of  to-day  to  the  su- 
perior merits  of  the  "  new  education  ''— 
an  education  that  deals  with  the  present, 
the  living  world.  That  drawing  is  an  im 
portant  element  in  a  thorough  disciplin- 
ary course — a  course  of  discipline  which 
gymnieiricaUy  deyelops  the  human  being 
— I  shall  attempt  to  show. 

Drawing  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  the 
very  budding  of  the  child*s  mind.  Draw 
ing  gives  a  kind  of  discipline  that  no 
other  study  can  give.  These  two  facb 
make  it  deserving  of  our  closest  atten 
tion.  Drawing  disciplines  the  mind,  the 
eye,  and  the  hand.  In  eye  and  hand  cul- 
ture drawing  stands  alone  and  without  a 
rival.  The  discipline  of  the  past  has 
been  of  the  mind  alone.  Who  would  care 
for  a  cultured  mind  imprisoned  in  a 
body  with  members  which  in  the  awk- 
wardness of  their  movements  approach 
pseudopodaef  As  it  is  by  a  proper  use  of 
the  hands  that  so  many  of  the  human 
family  put  themselves  into  comfortable 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  hand 
culture  should  not  be  slighted.  But,  aa 
but  slow  progress  can  be  made  in  disci- 
plining the  hand  without  a  certain 
amount  of  eye  culture,  it  must  be  plain 
that  eye-culture  should  at  all  times  be  a 
little  in  advance.  I  shall  therefore  give 
eye-culture  the  first  place  in  my  paper. 
The  discipline  of  the  mind  derived  from 
drawing,  as  properly  taught,  is  plainly  a 
a  consequence.  Yet,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  much  that  we  call  eye-calture 
is  really  mind-culture.  We  speak  of 
Judging  by  the  eye;  when  the  truth  is  tlie 
eye  gathers  the  facts,  and  the  '*  judging*' 
is  a  mental  operation.  All  the  real  eye- 
culture  there  is  is  muscular  culture.  Ob- 
viously the  sight  cannot  be  improved, 
since  the  eye  is  an  optical  instrument, 
having  an  efficiency  in  proportion  to  the 
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pertVclion  of  its  construction;  and,  con- 
sequently, not  susceptible  of  improve, 
ment  by  any  means  within  the  possessor. 
Further  on  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  what 
I  mean  by  vmscular  culture  of  the  eye. 

The  following  outline  presents  in  small 
compass  the  results  of  a  proper  course  of 
study  in  drawing;  and  the  reader  will  do 
rae  a  favor  by  referring  to  it  frequently; 
Observation. 
Originality  of  thought. 
Contrivance  (mechanical  con- 
struction. 
Esthetic  taste. 
Judgments  derived  from  mo- 
tions of  the  eyeball,  pro- 
duced by  the  muscles  called 
the  recti  and  obliqui,  as  fol- 
lows : 
Measurement, — judgment  of 
distance,  surface  and  vol- 
ume. 
Direction  of  lines — vertical, 

horizontal  and  oblique. 
Form— judgment   of  symme- 
try, proportion  and  similar- 
ity. 
1    Uniformity  of  muscular  ac- 
1       tion. 
.  r  Precision    of    muscular    ac- 
J       tion. 
In  the  above  outline  mind  culture  is 
placed  lirst,  not  because  it  is  really  first 
to  be  developed,  but  because  of  its  relar 
tive  importance. 

The  first  lessons  in  drawing  should  be 
lessons  in  measurements  by  the  eye.  Be- 
fore the  hand  can  make  much  progress, 
it  must  be  subject  to  the  constant  criti- 
cism of  the  eye;  therefore  the  eye  must 
first  acquire  a  power  of  criticism.  It 
will  then  be  in  order  to  first  consider 
eye-culture. 

A  penan  can  see  but  a  single  point  dis- 
lin/^UyuithotU  moving  the  eye.  The  reader, 
while  looking  at  this  page  may  be  able 
to  see  several  words  at  once.  These 
words  are  seen  distinctly  enough  to  de- 
termine their  general  form ;  but  they  can- 
not  be  viewed  critically.  Let  the  reader 
give  his  attention  to  a  single  letter,  and 
he  will  find  that  withont  moving  the  eye 
it  is  impossible  to  see  distinctly  the  let- 
ter lying  nearest,  much  less  whole  words. 
Carrying  it  still  further,  let  him  give  his 
attention  to  a  part  of  a  letter,  and  he  will 
find  that  without  moving  his  eye  in  the 


least,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  rest  of 
the  letter.  These  experiments,  with  such 
others  as  one  may  choose  to  make,  prove 
the  assertion  that  but  a  single  point  can 
be  seen  distinctly  without  moving  the 
eye.  If  you  will  examine  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  you  will  find  in  its  center  a  small 
yellow  spot,  the  mamla  lutea.^  more  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  sensitive  cones  than 
any  other  feature.  This  !« the  portion  of 
the  retina  that  forms  a  distinct  image. 
When  we  wish  to  examine  any  part  of  an 
object  or  surface  we  move  the  eye  so  as  to 
bring  the  macula  lutea  behind 'the  corres- 
ponding  part  of  the  image.  That  there 
is  but  one  extremely  sensitive  point  on 
the  retina  is  a  wise  provision  ot  nature, 
for  were  it  otherwise  the  organ  of  sight 
would  be  deprived  of  a  greater  part  of 
its  usefulness. 

Measurement  of  a  line  by  the  eye  con- 
sists in  moving  the  eyeball  so  as  to  bring 
the  sensitive  macttla  htteaio  bear  on  every 
part  of  the  line  from  end  to  end.  The 
movement  of  the  eye  is  performed  by 
muscles  of  the  eyeball.  The  mind  judges 
of  the  length  of  the  line  by  comparing 
the  amount  of  muscular  action  to  the 
amount  required  to  view  some  standard 
which  has  so  often  been  thrown  upon  the 
retina  as  to  make  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  memory.  To  determine  the  rela- 
tive  length  of  two  lines,  we  simply  com- 
pare the  amount  of  muscular  action  re- 
quired in  either  case  to  bring  the  center 
of  vision  to  bear  on  each  line  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  When  the  mind 
can  note  the  precise  amount  of  muscular 
action  required  to  view  any  line,  the  eye 
is  cultured  in  linear  measurement. 

Borne  linear  measurements  are  more 
readily  made  than  others.  From  the  fact 
that  the  eye  has  more  freedom  of  motion 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  because  we 
are  more  accustomed  to  these  movements, 
the  measurement  of  horizontal  lines  is 
most  readily  accomplished.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  comparative  lengths  of  the 
same  line  can  more  readily  be  determined 
than  lengths  of  different  lines.  Again, 
the  movement  of  the  eye  in  a  horizontal 
direction  is  performed  by  one  set  of  mus- 
cles— the   external     and    internal    recti. 
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From  the  foregoing  facts  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  a  proper  course  of 
study  in  drawing,  the  first  step  is  to  learn 
to  divide  korizojUal  lines  into  equal  parts. 
The  division  of  a  line  into  two  equal 
parts  is  the  most  simple  measurement 
that  can  be  made.  The  halves  may  then 
be  divided  into  fourths  in  the  same  pian. 
ner.  The  division  of  a  lino  into  thirds 
is  far  more  difficult,  and  should  not  be 
attempted  until  the  bisection  of  lines  is 
readily  accomplished. 

The  division  ot  vertical  lines  into  equal 
parts  should  next  claim  tlie  attention. 
This  measurement  requires  the  use  of  but 
one  set  of  muscles — the  superior  and  the 
inferior  recti.  But  at  the  outset  we  are 
met  with  a  difficulty.  A  beginner,  in  at- 
tempting to  bisect  a  vertical  line  will 
almost  invariably  make  the  lower  divis- 
ion the  longer !  This  can  be  accounted" 
for  only  in  one  way :  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions all  bodies  in  stable  equilibrium 
have  their  greater  mass  below  the  center 
of  altitude.  It  appears  to  be  more  natu- 
ral to  divide  a  body  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration  its  mass  rather  than  its  alti- 
tude. From  long  continued  experience 
in  observing  objects  in  stable  equilibrium^ 
and  knowing  that  objects  in  that  posi- 
tion are  at  perfect  rest,  we  fail  to  notice 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  lower  and 
upper  portions  of  the  same  object,  unless 
the  difference  be  great;  but  the  moment 
the  upper  parts  become  (he  greater,  we 
at  once  have  our  attention  called  to  the 
fact;  partly,  I  presume  from  the  sense  of 
insecurity  which  we  feel  when  viewing 
an  object  in  this  position  of  umtable  equi- 
librium. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  letter  S. 
The  upper  part  of  an  8  is  made  some- 
what smaller  than  the  lower ;  but  being 
in  stable  equilibrium,  I  presume  that 
many  of  my  readers  never  noticed  the 
difference.  We  will  now  print  a  number 
of  S's  right  end  up : 
8SSSSSSS 

There  is  nothing  singular  in  their  ap- 
pearance. We  will  now  print  a  line 
wrong  end  up : 

SSSSSfiSS 
The  disproportion  is  magnified.    Now 


when  a  beginner  attempts  (o  divide  a  ver. 
tical  line  into  two  equal  parts,  he  will 
without  intent  give  the  lower  portion  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  and  not  be  able 
to  detect  his  error  without  he  applies  a 
fixed  standard.  This  difficulty  must  be 
overcome.  The  accurate  division  of  vcr- 
tical  lines,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
learner  is  disposed  to  try  the  law  of  pro- 
portion which  belongs  to  objects,  to  lines 
which  have  not  proportion,  toother  with 
the  fact  that  the  eye  moves  less  freely  in 
a  vertical  direction,  is  far  more  difficult 
than  the  division  of  horizontal  lines. 

The  division  of  oblique  lines  sliould 
next  follow.  The  motion  of  the  eye  be- 
ing produced  by  the  reeii  and  ohffqvi. 
therefore  more  complex  in  its  nature. 

No  special  drill  need  be  given  on  sur- 
face and  volume.  It  is  evident  that  great- 
er experience  is  needed  than  has  so  far 
been  had  by  the  pupil,  before  he  can  form 
any  proper  judgment  of  comparative  sur- 
face or  volume.  I  find  that  but  little 
practice  is  required  by  the  pupil  to  ena- 
ble him  to  determine  the  direction  of 
lines ;  that  is,  whether  they  be  horizontal, 
obliqe,  or  vertical.  This  may  be  account- 
ed for  in  this  manner:  In  his  common, 
everyday  life  his  eye  is  ever  called  upon 
to  trace  vertical  and  horizontal  lines. 
The  walls  of  buildings  are  vertical ;  the 
ascending  axes  of  most  plants  are  verti- 
cal. The  ceilings  and  foundations  of 
buildings  are  horizontal;  the  surface 
of  standing  water  is  horizontal.  A  con- 
stant tracing  of  these  lines  of  the  eye 
give  him  an  experience  that  needs  bot 
little  supplementary  .work  in  the  school- 
room. 

On  the  subject  of  form  I  am  obliged  to 
differ  from  many  who  teach  drawing. 
The  practice  has  been  to  give  the  pupils 
copies  at  the  very  outset  of  the  course.  Id 
order  to  make  anything  like  a  creditable 
representation  of  the  copy,  the  pupil 
must  have  a  good  idea  of  similai^tp—t^ 
conception  too  complex  for  a  beginner. 
Furtiiermore  the  practice  of  furnishing 
copies  to  pupils  cultivates  the  faculty  of 
imitation,  which  should  be  avoided. 

Symmetry  is  the  first  thing  that  sliouiU 
claim  the  attention  in  the  study  of  foim. 
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We  find  lliat  ia  all  natural  growth,  sym- 1 
me  try  is  the  law  of  form. 


LITEBABY  CLUBS. 


BY  A.  F.  NORTH,  PEWAUKEE. 


Tliis  is  true  wht^iher  wtj  wuich  the?  crys- 
tal as  Us  particlcfl  i«kc  thf'ir  places  ac- 
cording to  th(.«  laws  (if  mnleciilar  an  Tac- 
tion, or  the  forest  trie  a*^  it  throws  out  its 
branches  through  ihc  a^^ncy  of  the  same 
lorcc. 


lu  the  leaf  tin.:  tiny  flower f  nnd  \\\  tlie 
hiunan  form  the  same  law  of  svmmelry 
IB  trying  to  usseri  itself.  I  sny  tf-f/in;/  to 
dissert  itself;  for  aUhnugh  syoitneir^^  h 
the  law  of  i:rowih,  lift  perfection  is  sel- 
doin  reached.  Circuiti^itiinees  are  ulwnya 
;U  war  with  growTlu  The  prevailing 
w^indsp  the  IneiiiuliTy  of  Ijc^ht  ami  lieal, 
received  by  dirlerent  parl^,  to  some  ex- 
tent moilify  tlie  form  of  ihe  tree.  Lack 
<tt  nourishment  and  the  tlepjcdialons  of 
insects  deforni  tljc  leaf  and  Ilower.  The 
i&lluences  of  climnte.  hArdsliips  ami  dis- 
ease working  sitice  onr  futher  Adiim  waa 
ilriven  from  ttre  g^arden.  have  made  the 
human  fonn.  which  In  tts  heauty  is  ^ter- 
frfttif  sy m me triciil,  oft  hideous  and  loath- 
mme  to  behold, 

iTu  be  I'piJtiniied/i 


Of  ten  infants  destined  for  different  vo- 
cations. I  would  prefer  that  the  one  who 
is  to  study  through  life  should  be  least 
earned  at  tlie  age  of  twelve.— TrW/^ 


I  doubt  not  it  has  been  observed  by 
many  teachers  that  the  time  and  labor 
necessarily  devolved  by  pupils  preparing 
to  pass  a  creditable  examination  for  teach- 
ers* certificates,  leave  them  with  very  lit- 
tle inclination  for  any  literary  labor  out- 
side of  their  special  studies,  and  that 
they  graduate  with  very  little  of  that 
general  knowledge  that  marks  tlie  man 
or  woman  of  culture. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  defect  the  boys 
and  girls  in  our  highest  classes  in  the 
Pewaukee  school,  in  company  with 
many  who  have  left  school  and  are  now 
engaged  in  teaching  or  other  avocations, 
have  organized,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  sustained  a  literary  society,  in 
which  the  usual  exercises,  such  as  de- 
bates, essays,  readings,  etc.,  are  found. 

In  connexion  they  have  established  a 
circulating  library  of  about  two  hundred 
volumes,  to  which  they  are  continually 
making  additions  by  means  of  the  fees 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  books.  Of 
course  the  library  is  open  to  all. 

But  the  best  feature  in  their  work  is 
that  they  have  for  a  few  seasons  past  se- 
cured  a  series  of  lectures  of  a  very  high 
order,  which  have  been  not  only  of  great 
value  to  themselves,  but  a  rare  treat  to 
such  of  our  citizens  as  prize  literarj- 
privileges. 

Among  the  excellent  lecturers  they 
have  had,  I  may  mention  the  Rev.  Samu- 
el Fallows,  late  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction ;  subject:  A  Talent  for  growth  ; 
Rev.  Myron  Reed,  Milwaukee,— rA«  Blu% 
cf  Ignorancs;  Rev.  Mr.  Simmons,  Keno- 
sha,— Dante's  Inferno;  Hon.  Edward  Sear- 
ing, Madison, — Mohammed;  Robert  Men- 
zies,  Milwaukee, — Songs  and  Song  Writ- 
ers of  Scotland. 

In  our  smaller  villages  a  good  deal 
can  be  done  by  such  an  institution  as 
this,  to  provide  agreeable  and  profitable 
entertainment  for  the  young,  and  thus 
check  the  tendency  to  seek  it  in  ways  less 
favorable  to  moral  and  intellectual 
growth. 

A  little  assistance  from  intelligent  and 
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public-spirited  friends  outside,  might 
lead  to  the  indefinite  multiplication  of 
these  centers  of  culture  throughout  the 
state,  and  if  their  experience  is  any  way 
like  ours,  they  will  find  the  gentlemen 
lecturers  most  liberal  in  accommodating- 
their  charges  to  the  incipient  weakness 
of  the  societies. 


THE  TEICHEB'8  DUEIH. 

The  following  poem,  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Venablc,  of  Cincinnati,  has  received  the 
most  flattering  commendation,  the  poet 
Longfellow  himself  speaking  of  it  in 
terms  of  unqualified  admiration.  Mr. 
Venable  has  expressed  in  it  a  feeling  that 
all  teachers  of  the  young  must  at  one 
time  or  another  have  felt.  They  are  for- 
tunate if,  like  him,  they  could  see  in  vis. 
ion  the  result  of  their  labors : 

A  weary  teacher  sat  alone 

While  twilight  gathered  on ; 
And  not  a  sound  was  hoard  around— 

The  boys  and  girls  were  gone. 

The  weary  teacher  sat  alono. 

Unnerved  and  pale  was  he; 
Bowed  'neath  a  yoke  of  care,  he  spoke 

In  sad  soliloquy : 

''  Another  round,  another  round 

or  labor  thrown  away, — 
Another  chain  of  toil  and  pain 

Dragged  through  a  tedious  day. 

"*  Of  no  avail  is  constant  zeal. 

Love's  sacrifice  is  loss. 
The  hopes  of  mom,  so  golden,  tura, 

Each  evening,  into  dross. 

*'  I  squander  on  a  barren  fteld 
My  strength,  my  life,  my  all ; 

The  seeds  I  sow  will  never  grow. 
They  perish  where  they  ful.'" 

He  sighed,  and  low  upon  his  hands 

His  aching  brow  he  prest; 
And  o'er  his  fVamo  ere  Jong  there  came 

A  soothing  sense  of  rest. 

And  then  he  lifted  up  his  face. 

But  started  back  aghast,— 
The  room  by  strange  and  sudden  change 

Assumed  proportions  vast. 

It  seemed  a  Senate  hall,  and  one 
Addressed  a  listening  throng; 

Each  burning  word  each  bosom  stirred. 
Applause  rose  loud  and  long. 

The  Vildered  teacher  thonsht  he  knew 
The  speaker's  voice  and  look, 

''  And  for  his  name  ^^  said  he,  "  the  same 
Is  in  my  record  book. 

The  stately  Senate  hall  dissolved, 

A  church  rose  in  its  place. 
Wherein  there  stood  a  man  of  God, 

Dispensing  words  of  grace. 

And  though  he  spoke  in  solemn  tone, 
And  though  his  hair  was  gray. 


The  teachers'  tho't  was  strangely  \v:-o.::;bt, 
'•  1  whipped  that  boy  to-daj  I" 

The  church,  a  phantasm,  vanished  sooii ; 

What  saw  the  teacher  then? 
In  classic  gloom  of  alcoved  room 

An  author  piled  his  pen. 

'*  Mv  idlest  lad,"  the  teacher  said, 

Filled  with  a  new  surprise— 
"  Shall  i  behold  kis  name  enrolk-t' 

Among  the  great  and  wlsef  "* 

The  vision  of  a  cotta^  home 

The  teacher  now  dvscried 
A  mother's  face  illumed  the  placv. 

Ucr  influence  sanctified. 

'*  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! 

This  matron  well  I  know 
Was  but  a  wild  and  careless  chllil. 

Not  half  on  hour  ago. 

^^  And  she  to  her  children  speak« 

Of  duty's  golden  rule, 
Ucr  lips  repeat,  in  accents  sweet. 

My  words  to  her  at  school." 

The  scone  was  changed  again,  and  :o. 
■  The  school-house  rude  and  old : 
Upon  the  wall  did  darkness  fall. 
The  evening  air  was  cold. 

''  A  dream!"  the  sleeper,  waking,  sdiu!. 
Then  paced  slonff  the  floor, 
And,  whistling  stow  and  soft  and  low, 
Ue  locked  the  school-honae  door. 

And,  walking  home,  his  heart  was  full 
Of  peace,  and  trust  and  love  and  praisCr 

And  singing  slow  and  soft  and  low. 
Ue  murmured, ''  Aitor  many  dayn.** 


Our  Real  Life.— Sculpture,  painting,, 
and  poetry  are  in  the  main  the  vehicles 
of  ideas.  Each  draws  into  its  service  all 
of  the  sensuous  and  aesthetic  which  it  can 
use  to  enrich  and  beautify  its  representa- 
tions. Each  makes  the  scope  of  its  work 
as  wide  as  may  be,  but  esaentially  the 
communication  of  thought  from  mind  to- 
rn ind  is  that  which  it  really  makes  its 
aim.  Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  emotion.  If  wo  will  for  a  mo- 
ment cast  aside  conventionalities  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  obscure  the 
sensational  processes  of  our  own  exist* 
ence  iVom  us,  and  direct  close  attention 
to  the  depths  of  oar  inner  lives,  we  most 
see  how  ever-varying  is  the  current  ofonr 
emotional  life.  Elation  and  depression 
of  feeling,  variation  in  kind  and  inteasi- 
ty,  follow  each  other  without  intermis- 
sion.  We  do  not  regard  our  emotions 
with  the  same  care  and  attention  with 
which  we  note  the  processes  of  thought 
or  the  violations  of  will;  and  yet  just  in 
them  is  the  secret  of  our  inner  lives.  It 
is  only  as  thought  is  translated  into  feci- 
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ing  that  it  touches  the  springs  of  our 
happiness  or  misery.  Our  emotional 
lives  form  the  birth-place  of  motives,  and 
from  them  spring  the  deeds  which  stamp 
us  for  time  and  for  eternity.  This  is  our 
real  life*  Our  thoughts,  in  the  bosom  of 
emotion  as  in  an  atmosphere,  are  tinged, 
though  not  absolutely  determined,  by  its 
influence. 


HOBTICULTUBE  AND  HOVE. 

[From  a  Paper  by  X.  F.  Lnnd,  road  before  the  Wis. 
Horticaltaral  Society.] 

Horticulture  has  been  termed  *Mhe 
Fine  Art  of  Agriculture."  In  expression 
of  form,  color,  or  showy  magnificence, 
this  is  true,  but  it  is  more  than  this,  and 
includes  the  '*  useful "  as  well  as  the  "po- 
lite arts."  Tlius  the  garden  of  herbs  and 
vegetables,  while  giving  no  expression  of 
the  beautifhl,  represents  the  useful,  in 
horticulture.  The  first  bearing  shrub, 
or  tree,  or  vine  represents  the  **usefn1  and 
polite  arts  "  combined,  while  the  flower- 
ing  shrub,  the  lawn  and  flower-border 
represents  **  decorative  or  polite  art." 

Poetry  is  not  all  written  in  verse,  but 
much  of  it  in  prose,  and  a  vast  deal  is 
never  written  or  spoken,  but  only  felt  and 
lived,  and  there  are  thousands  of  nature's 
poets  who  never  wrote  a  stanza.  All  pic- 
tures are  not  from  the  painter's  brush, 
but  she  who  selects,  combines  and  har- 
monizes  in  garden  border  or  boquet,  the 
varied  shades  and  colors  of  natural  flow- 
ers, may  be  as  truly  an  artist,  and  the  col- 
org  with  she  paints  as  truly  nature's  as 
he  who  mingles  pigment  with  oil  on  his 
pallet,  and  spreads  them  on  the  canvas. 
The  line  of  beauty  is  not  confined  to 
sculpture.  True  art  may  be  shown  in  the 
winding  path  of  garden  or  lawn ;  in  the 
grouping  and  pruning  of  trees:  in  train- 
ing  the  shrub  or  the  curving  of  the  vine. 
Thus  we  may  claim  in  the  broadest  sense 
that  horticulture  is  '*  art  in  nature,"  and 
its  office  is  to  surround  home  with  the 
useful  and  beautifdi. 

A  late  English  traveler  writes  admir- 
ingly  of  an  American  home  which  he 
found  in  his  journeyings  among  us: 
Hep  worth  Dixon,  in  his  "  New  America," 
sketches  a  most  charming  pair  of  young 


Americans  whom  he  had  met  conquering 
a  home  from  very  scanty  materials,  and 
amidst  the  most  discouraging  difficulties. 
The  man  is  a  squatter  on  a  patch  of  for- 
est land,  which  he  has  redeemed  from 
loneliness.  Yet  all  is  comtort,  witliout  a 
sign  of  poverty.  He  says :  "  Walk  up 
this  gardon-way,  through  these  neat  little 
beds  of  fruit-trees,  herbs  and  flowers. 
This  path  might  lead  to  a  gentleman's 
villa,  for  the  road  is  wide  and  swept,  and 
neither  sink  nor  cess-peol,  as  in  Europe, 
offends  the  eye.  Things  appear  to  have 
fallen  in  their  proper  places.  The  shed 
is  rough,  strong  and  snug— a  rose,  a  jap- 
onica  and  a  Virginia  creeper  climbing 
around  the  door.  Inside,  the  house  is  so 
scrupulously  clean  that  you  might  eat 
your  lunch  as  comfortably  ofi"  its  bare 
planks  as  you  could  from  the  shining 
tiles  of  a  Dutch  floor.  Something  like 
an  air  of  gentle  life  is  about  you ;  in  the 
little  parlor  there  are  a  vase  of  flowers, 
a  print  and  a  bust  of  Washington. 

''  You  see  at  one  glance  that  there  is  a 
bright  and  wholesome  woman  in  the 
house.  Annie  Smith  is  the  type  of  a 
class  of  women  found  in  America,  and 
some  parts  of  England,  but  nowhere  else. 
In  station  she  is  little  above  a  peasant ;  in 
feeling  she  is  little  below  a  lady.  She 
has  a  thousand  tasks  •  to  perform ;  to 
light  her  fires;  to  wash  and  dress  her 
children;  to  scrub  her  floor;  to  feed  her 
pigs  and  cows;  to  fetch  in  herbs  and 
fruits;  to  dress  and  cook  the  dinners;  to 
scour  and  polish  her  pails  and  pans ;  to 
churn  her  butter  and  press  her  cheese, 
and  make  and  mend  the  clothes.  But 
she  laughs  and  sings  through  these  daily 
toils  with  such  an  easy  compliance,  that 
her  work  seems  like  pleasure,  and  her 
care  like  pastime.  She  is  neatly  dressed, 
beyond,  what  an  Englishman  might 
think  her  station  in  life  requires,  were  it 
not  that  she  wears  her  clothes  with  a 
perfect  grace." 

Our  autlior  very  naturally  retains  his 
English  ideas  in  giving  the  station  in 
life  of  Annie  Smith.  But  we  call  her 
more  than  *'  peasant,"  and  more  than 
'Mady" — a  true  American  woman;  a 
mother  whose  children  will  be  a  blessing 
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to  her,  and  will  even  bless  her,  and  whose 
memories,  when  they  have  left  their 
home,  will  often  lead  them  up  that  gar- 
den-way, past  the  rose,  the  japonica,  the 
Virginia  creeper  climbing  around  the 
door,  into  the  parlor,  with  its  vase  of 
flowers,  its  print,  and  bust  of  Washing, 
ton.  Such  mothers  are  the  *'  angels  of  the 
coTennnf  that  our  American  homes 
shall  be  kept  pure  and  beautiful. 

STATE  I5TEBFEBENCE. 

'  We  are  asked,  in  view  of  our  recent 
comments  on  state  interference,  whether 
we  do  not  believe  the  education  of  the 
people  to  be  a  great  national  advantage, 
and,  this  being  true,  whether  it  is  not  in- 
cumbent upon  the  state  to  exact  of  every 
citizen  the  education  of  his  children. 

We  hope  we  have  Just  as  high  an  esti. 
mate  of  the  importance  of  general  educa- 
tion as  that  of  the  most  zealous  believer 
in  compulsory  attendance  at  schools.  But 
are  we  to  understand  that,  because  a 
thing  is  of  indisputable  public  advan- 
tage, therefore  it  is  the  business  of  the 
state  to  employ  its  power  and  its  resour- 
ces  to  bring  it  about?  If  this  is  the  log- 
ic of  our  questioner,  let  us  look  into  it  a 
little  and  see  what  it  means. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  religious 
training  transcends  in  Importance  every, 
thing  else.  Not  only  is  pious  and  moral 
living  of  the  first  consideration  in  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  people  here,  but  also  in 
regard  to  their  welfare  in  the  great  un- 
known  beyond  this  "  bank  and  shoal  of 
time.''  If  because  a  thing  is  of  univer- 
sal  importance  government  is  entitled  to 
interfere  for  its  promotion,  then  the  state 
must  be  permitted  to  enforce  religious 
faith  and  pious  living.  Congress  should 
under  this  view  found  churches  even  be- 
fore it  establishes  schools. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  The 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  whole 
people  largely  depends  upon  their  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  order.  Foulness  is 
not  only  an  injury  to  him  who  indulges 
in  it,  but,  inasmuch  as  it  breeds  sickness, 
and  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  epidemics, 
whoever  is  guilty  endangers  the  life  and 
health  of  all  others.    Clearly,  then,  as 


cleanliness  intimately  concerns  the  safety 
of  all,  the  state  may  interfere  to  enforce 
it — not  merely  by  punishing  those  who 
throw  filth  into  the  streets,  or  compelling 
those  who  live  in  close  dens  to  undergo 
fumigation— which  the  state  now  at- 
tempts—but by  dictating  how  often  we 
shall  bathe,  and  compelling  everyone  to 
wear  a  clean  shirt.  Under  this  rule  the 
wretches  in  our  streets,  so  foul  with  rags 
and  filth,  would  disappear;  bnt  whether 
we  are  to  submit  to  a  general  supervisory 
regulation  as  to  our  dreas  and  personal 
habits,  even  to  serve  so  excellent  a  con- 
summation as  this,  may  very  well  be 
questioned. 

Temperance  in  both  eating  and  drink- 
ing  is  indispensable  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. We  know  there  are  prohibition 
laws  in  some  places  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  liquor;  but  if  we  admit  the  principle 
that  the  public  or  general  nature  of  a  de- 
sired end  sanctions  the  interposition  of 
government,  then  the  state  may  take  upon 
itself  not  only  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
liquor,  but  to  restrict  excesses  among  the 
people  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Extravagance  is  another  tremendous 
evil — an  evil  to  those  who  indulge  in  it, 
and  to  the  whole  people  as  an  example  of 
waste  and  self-indulgence.  It  is  no  new 
notion  in  the  philosophy  of  govemmeot 
that  expenditure  in  apparel  and  display 
in  jewels  or  other  ornaments  are  matters 
legitimately  within  the  control  of  the 
state. 

Where  shall  we  stop  ?  It  is  not  easy, 
indeed,  to  find  a  limit  to  the  duties  of 
government,  if  we  concede  that,  because 
a  consummation  is  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
therefore  the  power  of  the  state  should 
be  stretched  forth  to  enforce  it. 

As  to  public  education  by  the  state, 
there  are,  it  is  true,  a  good  many  reasons 
to  be  urged  in  its  defense.  But  no  gov. 
ernmeut  can  be  in  advance  of  its  time  in 
this  particular.  A  general  system  of  pub- 
lic education  is  only  possible  when  the 
public  sentiment  is  ripe  for  it;  and  when 
this  IS  the  case  this  public  sentiment 
wauld  be  tolerably  sure  in  good  time  to 
accomplish  unaided  all  that  the  stale 
would  fain  perform.— -4pp/W<>»'#  Jottmal 
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KEV1EW8,  EXAX15AT10NS  1X»  PBOX0TI058. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  a  city 
school  of  six  or  eight  or  ten  hundred 
children  cannot  be  so  easily  and  simply 
conducted  as  a  country  school  of  forty  or 
fifty  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  important  to  remember  that  the 
multiplication  of  machinery  is  not  in 
itself  a  mark  of  excellence ;  that  the  great- 
est  attainable  simplicity  is  Just  as  desira- 
ble in  a  large  school  as  in  a  small.  Ma- 
chinery is  only  means  to  an  end.  Every- 
thing which  tends  to  exalt  the  machine- 
ry above  the  work  which  it  produces  is 
wrong,  and  all  such  machinery  is  not 
only  useless  to  the  pupils,  but  is  a  need- 
less  expense  to  the  community  which 
sustains  the  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  whole  system 
of  reviews  and  examinations  in  school 
is  burdensomely  cumbrous  and  extrava- 
gantly expensive.  I  may  assume  that  the 
memory  of  our  own  school  days  is  fresh 
in  all  our  minds.  We  can  very  well  re- 
call the  interest  we  took  in  some  studies, 
the  lack  of  interest  we  felt  in  others.  I 
doubt  not  our  experience  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  same.  The  first  breaking  of 
ground  was  delightful.  We  took  each 
lesson  each  day  with  fresh  interest.  But 
when  the  book  was  finished  and  the  two 
or  three  weeks  of  review^  came,  it  was  all 
a  drag.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupils  had 
the  stimulus  of  novelty.  I  would  abol- 
ish the  whole  system  of  reviews.  The 
very  fact  that  they  are  without  interest  is 
a  strong  indication  that  they  are  without 
benefit.  But  without  a  review  how  can 
the  pupil  pass  his  examination  and  be 
promoted  ?  I  would  abolish  the  examin- 
ation, too.  No  one  whose  attention  has 
not  been  called  to  it,  can  guess  the  bur- 
den which  a  close  and  careful  investi- 
gation ot  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
annual,  semi-annual  and  tri-annual  exam- 
ination papers  in  the  grammar  schools 
and  high  schools  imposes  upon  the  teach- 
ers.  It  is  a  wholly  dry,  uninteresting 
and  exasperating  work,  and  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  employment  of  a  regiment  of 
extra  teacher-force.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
natural  duty  of  a  teacher,  and  I  cannot 


see  that  it  Is  productive  of  the  least  good. 
The  pupiPs  standing  for  the  next  term  or 
the  next  year  is  determined  by  it.  But 
the  teacher  knows  beforehand  perfectly 
well  what  the  pupil's  standing  ought  to 
be;  and  if  he  wants  to  formulate  that 
standing,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
being  decided  by  the  pique  or  partiality 
of  the  teacher,  to  have  something  to  show 
the  parent  as  a  reason  for  his  son's  pro- 
motion  or  degradation,  there  is  the  daily 
record  of  his  daily  recitation  and  behav- 
ior— a  standard  just  as  statistical  and 
fixed  and  far  more  trustworthy. 

Multiplication  is  the  very  best  review 
of  addition.  Division  is  the  very  best 
review  of  subtraction.  Algebra  is  the 
proper  review  of  arithmetic,  and  rheto- 
ric and  logic  are  the  best  reviews  of  gram- 
mar. The  cram  of  a  three  weeks*  review 
preparatory  to  examination,  has  no  more 
tendency  to  fashion  facts  in  the  mind 
than  the  building  up  of  a  new  science  on 
the  foundations  of  the  old.  Every  day's 
lessons  should  be  thoroughly  learned  and 
exactly  recorded.  That  record  at  the 
end  of  the  term  should  decide  the  pupil's 
rank  for  the  next  term.  If  he  has  studied 
faithfully  and  mastered  fairly,  he  has  de- 
rived  all  the  good  necessary  f^om  the 
pursuit.  A  two  or  three  weeks'  cursorj- 
ramble  over  the  old  ways,  which  have 
lost  their  novelty,  wil!  but  fatigue  and 
bore  him,  to  little  purpose.  If  he  have 
been  idle  and  unfaithful,  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  recover  much  ground  in  two 
weeks.  Let  him  feel  that  it  is  a  minute 
daily  fidelity  that  must  do  his  work,  and 
not  a  lazy,  careless  lounging  for  ten 
weeks,  to  be  made  up  by  a  spasmodic 
spring  at  the  end.  This  is  neither  schol- 
arly nor  business-like. 

If  his  daily  record  gives  him  the  requi- 
site  percentage  for  promotion,  he  is  pro- 
moted. If  not,  he  remains  where  he  is. 
But  the  faithful  and  studious,  though 
necessarily  somewhat  flagging,  not  to  say 
jaded  pupils,  are  not  stimulated  by  the 
fictitious  interest  of  a  test  examination  to 
tread  over  affain  a  path  from  which  their 
feet  have  already  beaten  out  the  green- 
ness and  their  hands  have  plucked  the 
flowers. — Gail  Hamiltoi?,  in  the  Tnde- 
pendent. 
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When  I  taught  a  district  school,  said 
he,  I  adopted  as  a  principle  to  give  as 
few  rules  to  my  scholars  as  possible.  I 
had,  however,  one  standing  rule,  which 
was :  **  Strive  under  all  circumstances  to 
do  right,''  and  the  text  of  right  under  all 
circumstances  was  the  golden  rule :  All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them." 

If  an  offense  was  committed,  it  was  my 
invariable  practice  to  ask,  "Was  it 
right?"  *' Was  it  as  you  would  be  done 
by?" 

All  my  experience  and  observation 
have  convinced  me  that  no  act  of  a  pu- 
pil ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  offense, 
unless  it  be  such  when  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  golden  rule.  During  the 
last  year  of  my  teaching,  the  only  tests  I 
ever  applied  to  an  act  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  Judge,  were  those  of  the 
above  questions.  By  this  course  I  gained 
many  important  advantages. 

In  the  first  place  the  plea,  "  You  have 
not  made  any  rule  against  it,"  which  for 
a  long  time  was  a  terrible  burden  to  me, 
lost  all  its  power. 

In  the  second  place,  by  keeping  con- 
stantly before  the  scholars  as  a  standard 
of  action  the  single  text  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  one  which  they  were  to  apply 
to  themselves,  I  was  enabled  to  cultivate 
in  them  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  re 
sponsibility. 

In  the  third  place,  I  got  a  stronger 
hold  on  their  feelings,  and  acquired  a 
new  power  of  cultivaiing  and  directing 
them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  them  become  more  truth- 
ful,  honest,  trustworthy  and  manly  in 
their  intercourse  with  me,  with  their 
friends  and  with  one  another. 

Once,  however,  I  was  sadly  puzxled  by 
an  application  of  the  principle  by  one  of 
my  scholars.  George  Jones  was  a  large 
boy,  who,  partly  through  a  false  feeling 
of  honor,  and  partly  from  a  feeling  of 
stubbornness,  refused  to  give  me  some  in- 
formation. The  circumstances  w*ere  these : 
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A  scholar  had  played  some  trick  wLich 
interrupted  the  exercises.  As  was  my 
custom,  I  called  on  the  one  wlio  liad 
done  the  mischief  ts  come  forward.  As 
no  one  started,  I  repeated  the  request, 
but  with  no  success.  Finding  that  the 
culprit  would  not  confess  his  guilt.  I 
asked  George  who  committed  the  offense. 

" I  did  not  do  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But,  do  you  know  who  did  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Who  was  it?" 

"I  do  not  wish  to  tell." 

"  But  you  must  tell.  It  is  my  duty  to 
ask,  and  yours  to  answer  me." 

**  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  George,  firmly. 

"Then  you  must  stop  with  me  after 
school." 

He  stopped  as  requested,  but  nothing 
which  I  could  urge  would  induce  him  to 
reveal  anything.  At  last,  out  of  patience 
with  what  I  believed  to  be  the  obslinacy 
of  the  boy,  I  said : 

"  Well  George,  I  have  borne  with  rou 
as  long  as  I  can,  and  you  must  either  tell 
me  or  be  punished." 

"  With  a  triumphant  look,  as  though 
conscious  that  he  had  the  belter  of  me 
by  an  application  of  my  favorite  rule,  he 
replied : 

"  I  can*t  tell  you  because  it  would  not 
be  right.  The  boy  would  not  like  to 
have  me  tell  of  him,  and  I'll  do  as  I 
would  be  done  by." 

A  few  years  earlier  I  should  have  deem- 
ed a  reply  thus  given  me  an  insult,  and 
should  have  resented  it  accordingly ;  but 
experience  and  reflection  had  taught  me 
the  folly  of  this,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant applications  of  my  oft-quoted 
rule  was  to  Judge  of  the  natures  of  others 
as  I  would  have  them  Judge  of  mine. 
Yet  for  the  moment  I  was  staggered.  His 
plea  was  plausible.  He  might  be  honest 
in  making  it.  I  did  not  see  in  what  re. 
spect  it  was  iallacious.  I  felt  that  it 
would  not  do  to  retreat  flrom  my  position 
and  suffer  the  offender  to  escape;  and yei 
that  I  should  do  a  great  injustice  by  com- 
pelling  a  boy  to  do  a  thing  if  he  really 
believed  it  to  be  wrong. 

After  a  little  pause  I  said,  '*  Well, 
George,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  anything 
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tliat  is  MTong,  or  which  conflicts  with 
your  golden  rule.  We  will  leave  this  for 
to.night,  and  perhaps  you  will  alter  your 
raind  before  to-morrow/' 

I  saw  him  privately  before  school,  and 
found  him  more  firm  in  his  refusal  than 
ever.  After  the  devotional  exercises  of 
the  morning,  I  began  to  question  the 
scholars,  as  was  my  wont,  on  the  various 
points  of  duty,  and  gradually  led  the  con- 
versation to  the  golden  rule. 

**  Who,"  I  asked, "  are  the  persons  to 
whom,  as  the  members  of  this  school,  you 
ought  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by? 
Your  parents,  who  support  and  send  you 
here ;  your  school-mates,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  work  with  yourselves;  the 
citizens  of  the  town  who,  by  taxing  them- 
selves, raise  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
this  school ;  the  school  committee,  who 
take  so  great  an  interest  in  your  welfare ; 
your  teacher;  or  the  scholar  who  care- 
lessly or  willfully  commits  some  offense 
against  good  order  ?*' 

A  hearty  **  Yes  "  was  responded  to  ev- 
ery  question  except  the  last,  at  which 
they  were  silent. 

Then,  addressing  George,  I  said : 

"  Yesterday  I  asked  you  who  had  com- 
mitted a  certain  oflfense.  You  reftised  to 
tell  me  because  you  thought  It  would  not 
be  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by.  I 
now  wish  you  to  reconsider  the  subject. 
On  one  side  are  your  parents,  your  school 
mates,  the  citizens  of  this  town,  the 
school  committee  and  your  teacher,  all 
deeply  interested  in  everything  affecting 
the  prosperity  of  the  school.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  boy  who  by  this  act  has 
shown  himself  ready  to  injure  all  these. 
To  which  party  will  you  deasyou  would 
be  done  by  ?" 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  said : 

"  To  the  first.  It  was  William  Brown 
who  did  it." 

My  triumph,  or  rather  the  triumph  of 

principle,  was  complete ;  and  the  lesson 

was  as  deeply  felt  by  the  other  members 

of  the  school  as  by  him  for  whom  it  was 

specially  designed. — Perm, SchoolJonrnaL 
^  I » 

Thb  ''dearest  spot  on  earth"  is  the 
store  that  don't  advertise ! 


RECITATION. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Edvca- 
TiON  quotes,  apparently  with  approba- 
tion, an  article  from  the  Indiana  School 
Jotirnalj  entitled  "A  Model  Recitation." 
We  subjoin  a  few  sentences,  enough  to 
fairly  represent  the  idea  of  the  writer: 

''A  model  recitation  is  one  in  whi^h 
the  pupil  rises  promptly  when  called  up- 
on, stands  erect,  begins  the  recitation  at 
the  beginning,  proceeds  according  to  a 
given  plan,  and  closes  when  the  conclu- 
sion is  systematically  reached.  The  mod- 
el teacher  makes  his  pupils  do  most  of 
the  talking  during  recitations.  He  but 
seldom  interrupts  a  pupil  while  reciting, 
his  questions  and  suggestions  usually 
coming  at  the  close  of  the  recitation. 
The  plan  suggested  does  not  imply  that 
a  recitation  is  to  be  made  in  stereotyped 
phrases,  or  by  the  repetition  of  meaning- 
less forms,  but  It  does  imply  that  it  shall 
be  conducted  according  to  a  logical  plan, 
so  that  the  pupil  may  know  where  to  be- 
gin, how  to  proceed,  and  above  all,  know 
when  he  has  reached  a  conclusion." 

This  is  a  terse  and  plausible  statement 
of  a  favorite  theory,  which  is  now  wide- 
ly held  among  educators.  The  theory, 
however,  appears  to  us  one-sided  and  de- 
fective. It  raises  the  question :  Is  recita- 
tion an  end,  or  a  means  to  an  end  ?  If 
the  former,  then  is  it  not  lamentable  that 
the  pupil  cannot  continue  at  school  all 
his  life?  For  Just  as  he  has  learned  to 
be  a  model  reciter,  he  quits  forever  the 
school  house  and  the  recitation  room, 
and  goes  out  into  the  world  where  he  can- 
not enter  upon  each  new  scene  and  round 
of  duty  like  a  drilled  performer,  know- 
ing Just  **where  to  begin,  how  to  proceed, 
and  where  to  end ;"  but  must  adapt  him- 
self  to  ever  varying  circumstances,  and 
work  out  for  himself  the  very  best  meth- 
ods and  results  that  he  can  out  of  the 
means  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Now,  how  shall  the  teacher  best  pre- 
pare his  pupils  for  the  part  that  shall  af- 
terwards  be  required  of  them  ?  Shall  he 
say  to  them :  The  character  and  reputa- 
tion of  my  school  depend  upon  the  glib- 
ness  and  readiness  with  which  you  recite, 
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80  we  will  set  before  us  as  the  highest 
end  to  be  pursued,  the  attainment  of  a 
model  recitation, — the  power  of  deliver- 
ing in  the  most  flowing  and  brilliant 
manner,  that  which  you  have  previously 
absorbed  either  from  the  text  book  or 
from  your  instructor.  Or  shall  he  say  to 
them:  We  come  together  as  investiga- 
tors. There  are  fields  of  knowledge  to 
be  explored.  There  is  a  mental  discipline 
to  be  acquired.  There  are  ever  new 
problems  to  be  solved,  new  phases  of  dif- 
Acuity  to  be  met.  It  is  not  my  business 
to  smooth  these  all  out  of  your  way, 
but  rather  to  assail  them  with  you,  and 
to  teach  you  how  they  may  be  overcome ; 
even  to  spring  new  difflcnltics  upon  you 
at  unexpected  moments,  that  all  your  re- 
sources  may  be  developed.  In  doing 
this,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  our  daily 
work  can  be  brought  under  any  rigid 
routine;  nor  would  this  be  a  desirable 
consummation,  if  attainable.  Our  reci- 
tation shall  not  be  a  form,  but  a  reality; 
not  an  exercise  in  declamation,  but  an 
encounter  of  mind  with  mind.  You  shall 
have  full  opportunity  to  state  what  you 
have  acquired  by  previous  study,  clearly, 
connectedly,  copiously,  but  I  cannot 
promise  you  that  you  shall  be  entirely 
uninterrupted  in  any  mere  parrot-like 
performance. 

To  onr  mind,  there  is  no  hesitation  as 
to  the  choice  between  these  two  methods. 
The  one  wlio  takes  the  latter,  though  he 
may  be  the  less  pretentious,  is  certainly 
the  truer  teacher.  We  do  not  unervalue 
the  importance  of  a  good  %tyU  of  recita- 
tion. The  power  of  expression  is  one  of 
the  most  important  to  be  developed,  but 
there  are  others  which  should  not  be 
made  subordinate  to  this.  What  seems 
to  us  especially  preposterous  in  the  whole 
scheme  is  the  uniformity  of  recitation 
which  is  inculcated,  the  prescribed  order 
and  plan  which,  when  once  acquired, 
will  make  the  recitation  hereafter  run 
itself.  Bo  that  the  model  teacher,  with 
his  properly  drilled  scholars,  has  simply 
to  wind  them  up  and  set  them  going,  and 
then  turning  to  the  admiring  spectators, 
say,  '*See  the  pretty  machine  that  I  have 
constructed;   stand  by  and  listen  to  its 


noise,  but  be  careful  not  to  interrupt  it 
until  it  has  entirely  run  out.** 

The  excellence  of  a  machine  is  not  in 
the  smmyetry  of  its  parts  or  in  the  music 
t)f  its  hum,  but  in  the   character  asd 

Suantity  of  the  work  it  turns  out. — W.  L 
:.,  in  the  Carroll  (Wauk^^ha)  Echo. 
[The  criticisms  are  just,  but  we  think 
the  matter  may  be  sufficiently  reconciled 
by  supposing  that  the  writer  in  the  /jarft- 
ana SchoolJoumal  had  in  mind  a  "model 
recitation  '*  as  something  to  be  reached, 
not  the  first  day  nor  the  secoiid,  but  ire 
will  say  by  the  end  of  the  senior  year  in 
college.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that 
knowledge  and  mental  discipline  may 
become  hobbies  to  the  neglect  of  express- 
ion ?  In  fact,  how  does  anybody  know 
that  there  is  any  clear  knowled^^e  gt 
symmetrical  discipline  about  the  schol- 
ar's cranium,  unless  he  can  make  it  ap- 
parent by  telling  clearly  what  he  knows  t 
We  have  heard  a  dozen  seniors  in  co^ 
lege,  just  before  graduation,  make  such 
a  miserable  bungle  in  undertaking  to  re- 
cite, that  it  was  really  painful  to  listen  to 
them.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  thej  were 
the  so-called  **  scientiflcs.**  If  they  knew 
anything  about  the  subject  in  hand  they 
were  not  able  to  make  it  apparent.  The 
**classicals*'  did  well.  Some  of  them 
gave  almost  a  "  model  recitation."  We 
really  think  that  is  one  ol  the  **  ends  "  of 
school  discipline,  and  have  no  doubt  W. 
L.  R.  thinks  so  too.  In  fact  he  says  so. — ^P.] 


What  a  dreadful  place  a  school-honse 
must  be,  and  what  shocking  thinsa  hap- 
pen there,  if  the  talk  of  school-children 
is  to  be  relied  upon !  Yesterday  noon  I 
heard  a  dozen  of  them  speaking  about 
the  various  incidents  of  the  day.  It  was 
impossible  to  catch  all  they  said,  as  three 
or  four  talked  at  once ;  but  I  manag^  to 
learn  these  startling  facts : 

Nelly  Jones  coughed  fit  to  split  hernida! 

Kitty  Carson  nearly  died  of  langhing. 

That  Lawrence  boy  actually  boiled  eter 
mth  rage. 

The  teacher *s  eyes  ¥hotfire. 

Nellv  Murray  recited  loudetioygh  to  Uikf 
the  roof  off  the  hotise. 

Robby  Fitz*s  eyes  areu?  as  Mg  as  sav/^er*. 

Tommy  Hudson  almost  ran  his  feet  if. 

Susie  Jennins  thought  she'd  burst. 

Ellen  Walters  broke  down  eompUi^y. 

And  yet  it  was  an  ordinary  school-day > 
St.  ^ieholm. 


Light  Warded, 
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The  Best  Route  to  the  Pole.— The 
best  roate  for  polar  exploration  is  the  one 
that  has  been  so  unanimonslj  advocated 
by  all  arctic  authorities,  both  of  onr  own 
and  other  countries,  and  the  one  that  is 
to  be  adopted  by  the  expedition  about  to 
leave  our  shores.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  the  route  ma  Smith  8ound  is 
superior  to  and  more  advantageous  for 
polar  exploration  than  any  other.  We 
know  that  the  United  States  exploring 
ship  Polaris  succeeded  by  this  route  in 
reaching  a  very  high  northern  latitude — 
in  fact,  the  highest  latitude  that  a  ship 
has  ever  attained,  and  that  in  a  remarka- 
bly short  space  of  time  and  with  perfect 
ease.  The  shores  of  this  narrow  sound 
are  teeming  with  animal  life.  In  Dr. 
Hayes's  expedition  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred reindeer  were  shot  during  the  win- 
ter,  walrus  and  seals  were  abundant,  and 
there  were  quantities  of  ducks  and  little 
auks  in  the  summer.  Where  the  Polaris 
wintered  herds  of  musk-oxen  found  pas- 
ture, rabbits  abounded,  and  large  flocks 
of  birds  came  northward  in  the  summer 
months.  This  in  itself  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  with  well-organized  hunt- 
ing parties,  such  as  will  be  formed  on 
board  our  exploring-ships,  the  crews  will 
be  supplied  with  fresh  meat.  The  Smith 
Sound  route  is  the  best  adapted  for  explo- 
ration by  sledges,  and  in  case  of  mishap 
or  any  unforeseen  accident  befalling  the 
ships,  it  would  be  simply  a  matter  of 
time  for  the  ship's  companies  to  travel 
south  and  reach  the  Danish  settlements, 
or  one  of  the  Scotch  whalers  that  annu- 
ally frequent  Baflin's  Bay.  The  import- 
ance of  reaching  in  the  ships  a  high  lati- 
tude, lies  in  the  consideration  that  every 
ten  miles  made  good  in  the  ship  toward 
the  north,  is  two  days'  sledge-traveling 
saved. — Popular  Science  Monifdy. 

^  ■» 

The  Boston  school  committee  have 
passed  an  order  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year,  four  public  schools 
for  Kindergarten  instruction  shall  be  es- 
tablished there,  to  admit  children  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  and  to  continue  the 
course  of  instruction  for  four  years,  with 
a  Kindergarten  teacher  for  each  school, 
..  and  the  necessary  apparatus. 


U6HT  WAMTED. 


The  Journal  has  numerous  readers 
who  have  given  language  a  good  deal  of 
study.  Many  of  them  are  excellent  gram- 
marians,  and  will  be  ready  to  parse  the 
italicized  verbs  in  the  following  senten- 
ces.   Let  us  hear  them  i 

1.  Come  we  that  love  the  Lord, 

And  let  our  Joys  beknotm; 
Join  in  a  song  with  sweet  accord 
And  thus  surrowid  the  throne. 

2.  Here  do  I  chose,  and  thride  I  as  I 
may! 

8.    Kiiaw  all  men  by  these  presents. 

4.    Kis  go!  no,  go  II 

There  are  two  questions.  1.  Is  there 
in  the  English  language  a  first  or  third 
person  in  the  singular  or  plural  of  the 
imperative  mode?  2.  Is  the  infinitive 
ever  found,  pure  and  simple,  after  nouns 
or  pronouns  in  the  nominative  ? 

A.  B.  C. 

The  office  of  the  teacher  is  not  to  re- 
form, but  to  form.  One  former  is  worth 
a  thousand  reformers.  A  reformed  man 
is  never  as  good  as  one  that  was  formed 
right  at  first.  Give  an  army  of  conscien- 
tious, trained  teachers  to  mould  the  char- 
acters of  the  children  of  the  present,  and 
there  will  be  little  work  for  reformers 
among  the  men  of  the  future. 

m  ■ » 

Sugoestionb  to  Public  Speakers.— 
Observe  either  to  draw  your  pen  entirely 
through  or  to  alter  any  passage  which 
you  find  it  difficult  to  commit.  A  thing 
is  easily  remembered  which  is  striking, 
and  retained  which  is  sticking;  and  what 
does  not  impress  your  own  mind  in  these 
ways,  and  therefore  is  committed  with 
difficulty,  you  may  be  sure  won't  tell  on 
the  minds  of  your  hearers.  Deal  in  pure, 
pithy  Saxon.  Never  use  a  word  with 
Greek  or  Latin  or  French  root,  if  you  can 
find  one  with  the  same  meaning  in  your 
mother-tongue.  Use  as  few  adjectives  as 
possible;  they  load  and  cumber  the  truth. 
Mind  "  the  three  P's."  In  every  discourse 
the  speaker  should  aim  at  Proving,  Paint- 
ing, and  Persuading;  in  other  words,  ad- 
dressing the  Reason,  the  Fancy,  and  the 
Heart. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICIAL  OPINIONS. 

Prepared  bj  the  AtiUUnt  Superlntendeot. 
POWERS  OP  A  DISTRICT. 

Q.  Can  the  district  fix  the  time  for 
school  to  commence? 

A.  The  district  can  merely  determine 
the  length  of  the  term  or  terms.  It  may  ex- 
press a  wish  that  school  begin  by  a  cer- 
tain time,  but  that  must  be  left  to  the 
board,  and  will  naturally  be  governed  by 
their  ability  to  engage  suitable  teachers 
in  time. 

Q.  The  district  voted  to  have  a  male 
teacher  who  had  "  taught  three  or  four 
terms,*'  but  the  board  hired  one  who  had 
not  taught  before.    Was  that  legal  ? 

A.  The  last  part  of  the  vote  was  not 
binding  on  the  board.  They  were  only 
obliged  to  hire  a  male  teacher. 

Q.  Wc  held  our  annual  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  notice  posted  up,  at  one  in- 
stead of  seven  o*clock  P.  M.,  elected  a 
clerk ;  voted  taxes,  etc.  Can  the  proceed 
ings  be  considered  legal  ? 

A.  They  cannot,  unless  the  hour  was 
changed  at  the  previous  annunl  meeting. 
You  had  better  have  a  clerk  appointed 
and  hold  a  special  meeting  and  transact 
the  other  business  over  again. 

ELBCTIONS— LADIES  VOTING. 

Q.  Must  not  an  election  of  district 
officers  be  declared,  in  order  to  be  con- 
summated ? 

A.  It  should  be ;  but  if  the  election  is 
tim  vocSf  and  is  evidently  carried  and  so 
understood,  and  the  person  elected  goes 
on  and  acts,  the  omission  to  make  the 
usual  declaration  would  not  be  a  suffl. 
cient  ground  for  calling  the  election  in 
question  afterwards. 

Q.  A  man  was  elected  clerk  in  oar 
district  who  had  not  been  in  the  state  a 
year.    Can  he  hold  the  office  ? 

A.  If  his  election  was  declared  and 
recorded,  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  he  will  hold  it  until  the 
election  is  called  in  question  and  set 
aside,  by  legal  process,  on  proof  that  he 
was  not  eligible. 

Q.  At  our  annual  meeting  several  la- 
dies voted  on  the  election  of  clerk,  vot- 


ing for  one  of  their  own  number,  who 
was  elected.    Was  the  election  legal? 

A.  "That  depends.^*  If  she  obtained 
a  majority  of  votes  only  by  counting 
those  cast  by  the  ladies,  she  was  not  le 
gaily  elected.  If  she  had  a  majority 
without  them,  their  illegal  votes  do  no; 
make  her  election  invalid. 

Q.  In  our  district  ladies  were  electeii 
clerk  and  treasurer  by  the  help  of  ladies' 
votes.  They  have  hired  a  teacher,  and 
ignore  me,  as  director.  Can  tliey  hold 
their  offices  under  these  circumstances, 
or  should  others  be  appointed  ? 

A.  Having  got  the  offices,  thej  will 
hold  them  until  it  is  shown,  on  legal  in. 
vestigation,  that  they  were  elected  ille- 
/n^ally.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of 
your  ladies  came  to  vote.  They  thoogbt 
probably'  that  if  some  could  be  elected  the 
rest  could  help  elect.  It  is  no  new  thing 
for  a  law  to  be  inconsistent  in  its  provis- 
ions. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  If  the  bondsman  of  a  district 
treasurer  is  elected  clerk,  does  that  ren- 
der his  bond  invalid  or  insufficient  f 

A.  Not  if  it  had  been  duly  approved; 
but  either  the  clerk  or  director  may  nov 
require  a  new  bondsman. 

Q.  If  a  treasurer  going  out  of  office 
refuses  to  give  up  money,  books  and  pa- 
pers in  his  hands,  what  can  be  done  ? 

A.  As  to  the  money,  see  the  statu  le  quo- 
ted at  the  end  of  section  88  of  School 
Code,  p.  60 ;  as  to  books  and  papers,  see 
chapter  156,  Bev.  Stat.,  Section  2, 

BOARD  MBBTIK08— THB  BOARD. 

Q.  At  our  annual  meeting  one  of  the 
board,  after  the  adjournment,  announced 
a  meeting  of  the  board  to  be  held  in  two 
weeks.    Was  that  sufficient  notice  ? 

A.  No,  a  board  meeting  must  be  call- 
ed as  provided  in  Sec.  46.  If  the  board 
had  all  met,  however,  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, it  would  have  been  lawful  to 
transact  business,  under  Chap.  97,  law^ 
of  1875. 

Q.  Is  a  majority  of  the  board  suffi- 
cient to  adopt  a  list  of  text-books  * 

A.  A  meeting  of  the  board  having 
been  duly  called,  a  majority  can  carry 
any  question,  except  where  the  law  pi^ 
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vides  otherwise,  as  in  the  proviso  attached 
to  section  48. 

PERSONAL  INTEREST. 

Q.  When  may  a  supervisor  be  regard- 
ed as  so  far  "  interested  *'  that  he  ought 
not  to  act  on  the  alteration  of  a  school 
district? 

A.  llesiding  or  owning  property  in  the 
district  arc  the  usual  grounds  of  personal 
interest.  A  supervisor  is  not  legally  dis- 
qualified for  acting,  in  such  a  case,  but  it 
is  well  usually  to  leave  it  to  the  other 
two,  if  they  are  agreed. 

Q.  Can  a  clerk  make  repairs,  etc.,  and 
draw  orders  to  pay  himself? 

A.  This  is  improper.  A  school  officer 
should  avoid  all  appearance  and  suspi- 
cioa  of  profiting  pecuniarily  by  such 
questionable  acts.  The  spirit  of  the  de- 
cision (25  Wis.,  551,)  which  declared  it 
illegal  for  a  director  to  take  the  contract 
to  build  a  school-house,  is  also  against 
all  transactions  of  a  similar  nature. 

TAXES. 

Q.  In  a  joint  district,  can  tax  be  levied, 
3-5  to  be  paid  in  one  town  and  2-5  in  the 
other  ? 

A.  The  tax  must  be  assessed  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  of  property,  and  in 
no  other  way.  If  the  valuation  is  une- 
qual, in  the  two  towns,  the  assessors 
should  first  equalize,  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 75. 

REMOVAL  OF  TEACHER. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  by  vote,  remove  a 
teacher  ? 

A.  No,  if  a  teacher  is  discharged  it 
must  be  done  by  the  board.  If  the  coun- 
ty superintendent  annuls  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate, that  of  course  disqualifies  him  to 
teach  longer  in  a  public  school. 

TEACHER'S  CONTRACT. 

Q.  After  a  term  is  half  out,  on  a  con- 
tract requiring  22  days,  and  excluding 
Saturdays,  can  the  contract  be  altered  ? 

A.  Yes,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

Q.  Suppose  the  contract,  when  drawn, 
says  nothing  as  to  the  number  of  days, 
can  that  be  inserted,  say  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  by  mutual  agreement,  as 
above  stated. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Q.  If  a  candidate  fails  to  receive  a 
life  certificate,  will  he  be  entitled  to  one 
for  five  years  ?  What  is  the  standard  for 
each  ? 

A.  He  would  not  get  one  for  five  years 
unless  he  passed  on  the  studies  required. 
The  standard  is  not  invariable  from  year 
to  year.  It  may  be  regarded  as  about  70 
per  cent,  for  the  lower  grade ;  75  for  the 
higher. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  de- 
mand pay  for  private  examinations? 

A.    The  law  gives  him  no  such  right. 

Q.  Can  he  refuse  such  examinations, 
if  sufficient  cause  can  be  shown  for  non- 
attendance  upon  the  public  examinations  ? 

A.  He  must  be  the  judge  whether  to 
grant  them  or  not.  If  issue  was  taken 
with  him  for  refusal,  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  protracted  or  in  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  refusal,  but  the  courts  would  • 
naturally  give  him  the  benefit  of  any^ 
doubt. 

Q.  Can  a  superintendent  claim  an 
office  and  fa  el  from  the  county,  or,  if  he 
furnishes  them  himself,  can  he  claim 
compensation  ? 

A.  Not  by  any  provision  of  law.  Only 
stationery,  postage  and  printing  are  pro- 
vided for.  If  there  is  a  suitable  room  in 
the  county  buildings,  and  the  county 
'board  give  it  to  him,  and  warm  it  for 
him,  it  is  not  likely  any  tax  payer  will 
complain,  if  the  superintendent  is  an  ef- 
ficient and  useful  officer. 

Q.  If  a  person  is  elected  county  sup- 
erintendent  while  teaching  out  of  the 
county,  can  he  legally  remain  out  of  the 
county  a  month  and  finish  his  school,  if 
he  "qualifies"  according  to  law  ? 

A.  The  law  certainly  does  not  contem- 
plate that  a  person  chosen  will  accept  an 
office  by  qualifying  for  it,  and  then  go 
off  a  month  and  neglect  its  duties.  The 
school  or  the  office  should  be  given  up. 
For  non-performance  of  duty  a  superin- 
tendent may  be  removed.  A  county  sup- 
erintendent in  another  state  was  voted  a 
salary  of  $50.  lie  went  to  loork^  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  county  asked 
leave  of  the  legislature  to  make  his  sala- 
ry $1,500. 
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EDITORIAL    IWISOILLANY, 

A  8TATG  SCHOOL  TAX. 

No  school  measure  yet  untried  in  this 
state  seems  so  likely  to  result  in  great 
good  as  a  State  School  Tax.  It  would 
certainly  prove  most  beneficent,  if  ac- 
companied with  other  wise  measures.  It 
would  constitute  the  Archimedean  lever 
by  which  our  whole  school  system  would 
be  elevated. 

A  chief  obstacle  in  tiie  way  of  school 
improvement  and  efficiency,  is  the  single 
district  system  which  has  come  to  us 
from  New  England,  through  New  York 
and  Michigan.  It  is  a  poor  system  at  the 
best,  but  especially  so  for  our  newer 
states,  and  is  rendered  doubly  inefficient 
where,  as  in  this  state,  the  schools  are 
supported  mainly  by  local  tax.  For  one 
district  where  enlightened  and  liberal 
measures  prevail,  there  are  five  of  an 
opposite  character.  Not  only  is  little 
money  raised  and  expended,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  is  not  expended  wise- 
ly, whether  in  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  in  the  purchase  of  appliances 
needed,  or  in  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  in 
the  poorer  and  more  sparsely  settled  parts 
of  the  state,  the  people,  however  enlighl^ 
ened,  and  however  desirous  to  do  so,  can- 
not, as  a  rule,  maintain  good  schools. 
They  have  not  the  means  either  to  pro- 
vide for  a  sufficient  amount  of  schooling 
or  to  obtain  good  teachers.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  income  of  the  school  fund 
has  but  little  effect  in  bettering  this  state 
of  things.  It  does  not  in  all  cases— 
though  the  exceptions  are  rare — operate 
as  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  keep  the  schools 
open  for  the  required  five  months ;  and 
though  nearly  all  districts  now  have  this 
amount  of  schooling  (and  many  would 
gladly  have  more),  the  small  sum  of 
money  received  f^om  the  state  is  not 
enough  to  make  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence  in  the  quality  of  the  school.  This 
will  be  evident  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  amount  is  now  but  little  more 
than  (20,  on  an  average,  for  each  district, 
and  is  likely  to  grow  less  as  districts 


multiply  and  population  increases.  It  U 
enough  to  eke  out  the  summer  school 
an  additional  month,  and  that  is  about 
all  that  can  be  said,  except  that  it  forms 
a  slight  bond  of  sympathy,  a  feeble  pulse 
of  life,  between  the  heart  and  the  ex. 
tremities  of  the  school  system. 

Now,  if  the  schools  were  supported  to 
an  important  extent  by  a  State  Tax,  say 
to  the  amount  of  one- half  the  expense. 
the  state  might  with  reason  claim  the 
right  to  exercise  a  close  supervision  and 
a  large  measure  of  control  over  them. 
She  could  insist  on  a  minimum,  at  least, 
of  six  months  school ;  she  could  require 
that  the  school-houses  be  at  least  decent, 
and  fairly  furnished  with  all  tliey  need. 
With  a  moderate  building  fund  at  her 
disposal— and  who  will  show  us  how  this 
can  best  be  created?— she  could  secure 
in  the  future  a  much  better  grade  of 
school-houses  than  we  now  have.  And 
if  in  connection  with  all  this  we  could 
have  the  needed  improvement  in  organi- 
zation, the  abolition  of  the  single  district 
incubus,  there  would  be  but  one  thiog 
more  wanting  to  make  our  schools  what 
they  ought  to  be.  That  one  thing  is  in- 
deed the  vital  and  all  important  thiog, 
but  it  is  not  unattainable:  we  mean  s 
a  supply  of  suitable  teachers  for  all  the 
schools.  This  can  be  brought  about  in 
time,  if  our  Normal  Schools  system  is 
held  true  to  its  legitimate  purpose,  and 
if  tlie  large  and  increasing  income  of  its 
fund  is  not  frittered  away  upon  visionary 
projects  and  unwise  expenditures. 

Upon  these  collateral  points  niucli 
more  might  be  said,  but  not  now.  All 
are  essential  parts  of  a  complete  whole, 
for  the  several  parts  or  factors  of  a  com- 
plete school  system  are :  a  sufficient  and 
efficient  money  basis ;  a  compact  and  effi- 
cient organization,  such  as  admits  of 
proper  gradation  and  courses  of  study; 
effective  supervision ;  suitable  and  well- 
appointed  school-houses,  including  appa- 
ratue  and  text  books;  competent  and 
more  permanent  teachers,  and  provision 
for  the  promotion  of  teachers  and  for 
their  support  when  past  labor.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  wisdom  and  steadiness  in 
the  development  and  building  up  of  the 
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system  are  essential,  aad  this  implies  the 
avoidance  of  hastj  and  ill-considered 
changes  or  experiments. 

The  improvements  suggested  cannot 
all  of  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  be  real- 
ized at  a  single  boand ;  on  the  contrary, 
long  and  persistent  labor  is  needed  to 
bring  them  about  The  earnest  friends 
of  education  will  do  well  to  look  into 
this  matter  of  a  state  tax  careftilly,  dis- 
cuss it,  and  make  it  familiar  to  the 
people,  and  thus  help  forward  the  desire 
of  the  State  Superintendent  that  it  may 
receive  an  intelligent  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  next  legislature.— P. 


THE  STATE  UHITEBSnY. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  University  for 
the  academic  year  1875-76  is  just  issued. 
In  typography,  paper,  and  general  full- 
ness of  information,  it  seems  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  while  the  eleva- 
tion and  ground-plans  of  the  new  "  Sci- 
ence Hall,*'  now  in  process  of  erection, 
add  peculiar  value  and  interest  to  this 
issue. 

The  Vniversity  is  now  clearly  in  a 
most  healthy  and  prosperous  condition. 
The  regular  college  classes  are  growing 
year  by  year;  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency towards  the  more  thorough  and 
valuable  courses,  the  present  Freshman 
class  having  twenty-two  in  the  Ancient 
Classical  division;  the  people  of  the 
State  are  nearly  everywhere  manifest- 
ing towards  it  feelings  of  confidence  and 
liberality. never  before  shown;  and,  in  a 
word,  there  is  every  reason  why  the  State 
should  be  both  proud  and  hopeful  of  this 
vigorous  and  rapidly-expanding  head  of 
its  public  school  system. 

The  completion  of  "Science  Hall" 
will  enable  the  University  to  offer,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year, 
advantages  for  scientific  instruction  infe- 
rior to  none  in  the  West.  For  such  instruc- 
tion none  of  our  young  men  need  there- 
after go  to  Michigan,  nor  even  to  Har- 
vard or  Yale.  The  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificently  equipped  structure  on  th 
banks    of    our    own    lovely    Mendot 

will  meet  every  reasonable  requirement. 
»-Vol.  V.  No.  i«. 


The  already  completed  tonndations  and 
basement  story  of  this  building  afiford 
evidence  of  the  solidity,  massiveness  and 
convenience  of  the  finished  Hall. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  our  own  Uni- 1 
verslty  will  rival  in  all  its  appliances  the  j 
justly  successful  and  famous  one  of| 
Michigan.  In  the  pre-eminent  natural/ 
beauty  of  its  location  it  is  already  wlth.| 
sut  a  peer  in  America. 


COt'fiSES  OF  BEADIS6. 

We  find  it,  on  reflection,  quite  impos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  an  editorial  to 
present  anything  like  a  useful  "  Course 
of  Reading.''  The  tastes  and  attain, 
ments  of  people  so  dififer  that  a  par- 
ticular  list  of  books  would  suit  but  few. 
We  have  thought  best,  instead  of  liter- 
ally fulfilling  the  promise  in  our  last 
issue,  to  recommend  rather  a  single 
book,  from  which  each  may  draw  the 
Information  and  advice  best  suited  to  his 
need.  This  is  entitled  "  The  Best  Read- 
ing:  Hints  on  the  selection  of  books;  on 
the  formation  of  libraries,  public  and 
private;  on  courses  of  reading,  etc.,  with 
a  classified  bibliography  for  easy  refer- 
ence."  This  volume  of  over  300  pages 
is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York,  and  can  be  procured  from 
them  by  mail  for  $1.50,  in  cloth  binding, 
or  $1.00  In  paper.  It  is  exactly  what 
every  young  person  with  an  ambition  for 
self- development  ought  to  possess.  To 
those  also  who  purchase  books  for 
school  or  private  libraries,  it  is  invalu- 
able. 

Inclose  to  the  publishers  the  trifling 
amount  of  its  cost,  and  be  happy  ever- 
more in  its  possession.  Carefully  read 
and  re-read  Part  Second ;  become  famil- 
iar with  the  titles  of  the  books  in  other 
portions  of  the  volume;  and  purchase 
from  time  to  time  such  as  inclination 
most  strongly  urges  and  means  may  per- 
mit.   It  is  our  best  advice. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Jefiersou 
County  Teachers'  Association,  Prof.  J.  Q. 
Emery  was  elected  President  for  the  en- 
suing year. 
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SPKi'IAL  XOTICK. 

Circumstances  rendering  it  very  incon- 
venient for  tlic  Board  of  Examiners  to 
hold  a  supplementary  examination  for 
State  Certificates  tiie  present  month,  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  defer  all  further 
examinations  until  the  usual  annual  ses- 
sion  next  summer.  The  unsuccessful 
candidates  of  last  summer  will  please 
take  notice. 


AONR  'CAPITAL*  LECTL'BERH. 

As  many  cities  and  villages  in  the 
State  are  now  arranging  for  lecture 
courses,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Madison  has  several  men  peculiarly 
qualified  to  combine  instruction  and  in- 
terest on  the  platform.  To  secure  lec- 
tures from  these  at  such  times  as  their 
ordinary  professional  duties  may  allow, 
and  on  such  terms  as  will  render  their 
tingagcmcnt  easily  possible  to  almost  any 
village  in  the  State,  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  quite  as  wise  as  to  pay  extravagant 
prices  for  the  "  noted ''  professional  lec- 
turers, whose  only  peculiar  attraction  is, 
in  most  cases,  merely  their  celebrity. 

For  the  benefit  of  inquiring  assocla- 
lions  and  lyceums,we  propose  to  give  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  scholars  and  ora- 
tors of  the  Capital  City  whose  services 
we  presume  might  be  secured  at  reason- 
ably convenient  times  and  places.  What 
we  say  is  entirely  without  their  knowl- 
edge  and  consent,  but  is  believed  to  be 
within  the  limits  ot  substantial  accuracy. 

President  John  Bascom,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
of  the  State  University,  is  a  profound 
thinker  and  a  vigorous  and  attractive 
speaker.  His  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  in  Boston,  and  his  other  books 
and  writings,  gave  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion at  the  East,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  country,  before  he  accepted  his  pres- 
ent p(}sition  in  our  State. 

Professor  S.  II .  Carpenter,  LL.  D ,  of 
the  Slate  University,  is  a  man  of  strong 
intellectual  character,  and  qualified,  by 
vigorous  expression  of  his  well-matured 
convictions,  to  deeply  impress  an  intelli. 
gent  audience.  He  is  himself  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  one  of  his  lecture  ' 
themes,  "  Successful  Men.*' 


Professor  R.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity, whose  recently  published  work 
on  "Norse  Mythology"  is  attraeliiig 
much  attention  and  favorable  cooimeiit 
in  literary  circles,  has,  we  believe,  pre- 
pared two  or  three  interesting  lectures. 
His  "  America  not  Discovered  by  Colum- 
bus"  has  been  given  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere. 

Many  other  n^embers  of  the  numeroiu 
and  able  faculty  of  the  Unirersity  are 
qualified  to  attain  fine  success  as  public 
lecturers  if  time  and  inclination  per- 
mitted. 

Among  the  accomplished  men  of  the 
city  not  to  be  classed  as  professional  edu- 
cators, but  of  fine  literary  and  forensic 
ability,  none  rank  higher  than  Professor 
James  D.  Butler,  LL.  D.,  who,  tbougli 
dedicating  most  of  his  time  to  recluse 
study,  and  happily  removed  by  bis  fairij 
independent  circumstances  from  the 
cares  that  wait  on  most  ub,  yet  con- 
tinues to  lecture,  as  for  seventeen  years 
past,  when  not  called  too  far  away. 
The  continuance  of  his  ''missionary 
rates  '*  shows  that  he  lectures  chiefly 
for  the  love  of  it,  while  his  frequent 
detention  in  a  place  for  a  second  talk 
shows  that  his  audiences  are  influenced 
by  the  love  of  it  too. 

Among  his  themes  are  "Libraries  as 
Leaven,"  delivered  in  May,  1875,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Madison  Free  Library, 
the  first  in  Wisconsin. 

"  Literary  Ticklers,  or  Common-Place 
Books."  How  to  arrange,  re:ain  and  re- 
call what  you  learn.  A  lecture  already 
repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times. 

'*  Legendary  Lore ;  Its  Signatures  on 
Nature." 

Professor  B.  having  spent  three  years 
in  foreign  travel,  has  various  lectures  on 
matters  abroad,  results  of  personal  obser- 
vation. Some  of  the  subjects  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

*' Rambles  Among  Roman  Ruins." 

"The  Architecture  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
Rome." 

"  Visite  to  Pompeii." 

"  Naples  and  Its  Neighborhood." 

"  Alpine  S  rambles." 

**  A  Yankee  On  and  Up  the  Nile." 
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*'A  Looker-on  in  Madrid.'^ 

"  Six  Weeks  in  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

''Jerusalem,  as  Seen  by  a  Western 
Worldling." 

Uon.  Qeo.  B.  Smith,  the  well-known, 
Able,  eloquent  and  witty  lawyer  of  the 
Capita],  occasionally  finds  time  to  de- 
liver to  large,  interested  and  puzzled 
audiences  his  lecture  on  **  How  to  Make 
Shakspeare  out  of  Bacon." 

Judge  H.  S.  Orton,  whose  reputation 
for  ability  and  eloquence  is  second  to 
none  in  the  city,  has,  we  believe,  occas. 
ionally  been  induced  to  appear  before 
audiences  in  the  role  of  a  literary  lec- 
turer. His  success  has  unquestionably 
been  complete.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  such  men  cannot  find  more  time  for 
the  cullivation  of  intellectual  fields,  out- 
side of  the  one  purely  professional,  and 
for  that  more  popular  use  of  their  logic- 
ally  trained  faculties,  which  might  be  of 
benefit  outside  of  legal  channels. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Richards,  the  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Madison,  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  scholarly  and 
attractive  speakers  in  the  State.  Any 
Lecture  Association  would  bo  fortunate 
in  securing  him.  We  are  not  sure,  how- 
ever, that  anything  less  tlian  a  pretty 
large  "fee "would  induce  him  to  leave 
bis  important  church  work  and  his  de- 
lightful home  in  the  city  to  brave  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  winter, 
seeking  to  fulfill  lecture  engagements. 

The  above  does  not  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  list  of  possible  lecturers  in  the 
Capital  City,  but  they  have  exhausted 
our  present  space. 

We  have  received  a  neatly  printed 
"  Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Roch- 
ester Seminary,  for  the  Academic  Year, 
1875."  It  indicates  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  school.  Rochester  is  a  very 
pleasant  little  rural  village,  where  intel- 
ligence and  morality  are  largely  in  the 
ascendent,  and  hence  just  the  sort  of 
place  for  students.  We  have  favorable 
recollections  of  a  visit  there  last  year  in 
Institute  time. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Pouley,  B.  8..  is  Principal  of 
the  school.  "  Horace  Greeley"  is  there 
pursuing  his  studies. 


TnK  Los  Angeles  Hclvoohmi^ter^  h 
weekl}^  paper  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tional Interesis  of  Southern  California, 
is  one  of  the  brightest  and  moBt  read- 
able of  our  exchanges.  This  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  in  some  mys- 
terious* way  a  sort  of  missionary  enter- 
prise, 1,.jOO  copies  being  distributed  free 
to  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools  of 
Los  Angeles  county.  We  have  elsewhere 
quoted  from  it,  but  must  give  also  the 
following  from  the  spicy  letter  of  a  San 
Francisco  correspondent  respecting  Prof. 
Carr,  the  State  Superintendent  elect  of 
California,  and  well  known  in  this  State 
as  a  former  professor  in  the  I'niversity : 

I  think  tho  major  portion  of  the  fraternity,  in 
the  city  ae  well  as  the  Btato,  are  well  batisfled 
with  tho  choice  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of 
8tate  Superintendent.  *  *  *  *  We 
all  know  Dr.  Carr,  you  see.  He  la  a  good,  wholr- 
cooled,  conciontloofl  old  gentleman.  Ho  Ib  a  man 
of  solid  nndcnitandlng  (which  it  is  said  he  wearH 
nnmber  nines),  and  if  yon  pnt  your  hands  into 
his  coat-tail  pocket  and  expect  to  find  there  only 
hay-seed,  yoa'ii  And  yourself  in  the  position  of 
the  man  who  squinted  down  the  barrel  of  bl(* 
shot-gun,  thinking  he  hadn't  loaded  It— mistaken 
and  blown  up.  There  are  two  Carrs  In  the  Doc- 
tor's flunily,  and  tho  better-half  is  known  as  a 
ver}'  worthy  lady,  who  owns  one  of  those  inex- 
haustible bottle-sort  of  penn,  from  which  drip 
!  honey  and  concentrated  acid,  each  In  its  own 
!  good  time.  If  this  lady  is  not  the  Deputy  rloct. 
I'm  nu  prophot  In  sngi;e^tIous  of  this  kind. 


Gkn.  J)i  Cksxcla  has  made  another 
valuable  discovery  at  Cyprus.  In  open- 
ing an  old  grave  he  found  several  arti- 
cles of  highly. wrought  metal,  among 
which  were  a  golden  scepter,  a  golden 
necklace  of  great  beaut}'^,  and  a  pair  of 
golden  bracelets,  with  inscriptions  in 
what  appeared  to  be  ancient  Cyprian 
characters.  Tliese  are  to  be  added  to  tl^e 
American  collection. — Kxchaugt. 


La  Ckoshe  has  thirty-one  teachers  in 
its  four  ward  schools.  The  following 
gentlemen  are  the  Principals:  First 
ward,  C.W.  Koby;  Second  ward,  B  M. 
M.  Reynolds;  Third  ward,  J.  J.  Fruit; 
Fourth  ward,  J.  P.  Bird.  Superadded  to 
the  Second  Ward  School  are  the  High 
School  departments,  under  the  immedi- 
ate charge  of  Prof.  Reynolds. 
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COHPULKOBY  EDUCATION. 


The  drift  towards  compulsory  school 
laws  seems  lo  be  rapidly  abating.  A  year 
ftgo  the  papers  of  this  and  other  states  were 
constantly  advertising,  cither  by  allusion 
or  by  express  recommendation,  this  "uni- 
versal panacea**  for  the  ills  that  ignorance 
is  heir  to.  The  state  of  New  York,  in 
particular,  was  the  favored  ground  on 
which  the  friends  of  compulsion  were 
about  to  win  their  greatest  triumph. 
That  great  state,  coming  in  the  wake  of 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  Texas,  Nevada  and 
California,  seemed  to  be  almost  putting 
the  seal  of  national  approval  upon  this 
simple  method  of  banishing  illiteracy 
and  its  attendant  brood  of  evils.  That  a 
compulsory  law  was  to  take  effect  Jan'y 
Ist,  1875,  in  that  state,  was  heralded  by 
the  press  of  the  entire  country.  Prepared 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  oth- 
er states,  it  was  supposed  the  law  of  New 
York  was  the  most  practicable  yet  enact- 
ed for  the  end  sought,  and  that  its  en. 
forcement  would  mark  an  era  in  educa- 
tional  legislation  and  history  in  this 
country. 

Partly  as  the  result  of  this  action  of 
the  Empire  Slate,  and  partly  from  the 
general  popular  impulse  which  had  en- 
acted  compulsory  laws  in  the  other 
states  above  mentioned,  the  press  of  Wis- 
consin one  year  ago  quite  largely  called 
for  a  similar  enactment  from  the  legisla- 
ture about  to  convene. 

What  "sea  change"  has  come  over  the 
minds  of  those  who  so  recently  were  here 
the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  compulso- 
ry education  ?  Why  are  their  voices  no 
longer  heard  in  the  land?  Why  is  it 
that  the  following  is  absolutely  the  only 
paragraph  respecting  the  subject  that  we 
have  recently  noticed  inWisconsin  papers : 
**The  compulsory  education  law  does  not 
seem  to  work  as  well  in  New  York  as  was 
anticipated.  The  nine  officers  appointed 
to  execute  the  law  in  the  city  draw  sala- 
ries amounting  to  (14,000.  Out  of  15,000 
children  known  in  January  to  be  truants, 
only  856  have  been  thus  far  compelled  to 
attend  school,"  etc. 


The  simple  fact  is  that  compulsory  leg- 
islation Is  now  substantially  a  proved  and 
admitted  failure  in  probably  everj  state 
in  which  it  has  been  tried.  It  will  doubt- 
less be  one  or  two  years  yet  before  il« 
friends  will  everywhere  admit  this  as 
frankly  as  it  is  admitted  in  Michigan, 
where,  as  we  last  winter  showed,  compul- 
sion has  been  tried  uuder  the  most  f«Tt)r- 
able  circumstances.  The  evidence,  how. 
ever,  is  so  rapidly  accumulating  that 
none  but  the  blind  will  be  much  longer 
disposed  to  deny  it.  As  the  freshest  spec- 
imen of  this  evidence  that  has  fallen  un- 
der our  observation,  we  give  the  follow, 
ing  from  an  editorial  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Jj>%  Angeles  Schoolmastery  (Nov.  10th, 
1875),  showing  that  in  California,  as  io 
Michigan,  the  failure  is  complete : 

"The  next  legislature  will  undoubted- 
Iv  repeal  this  law,  which  now  stands  as  a 
dead  letter  on  the  statute  books.  The 
fact  that  it  Is  a  dead  letter,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  enforced  in  any  part  oi  the 
state,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  repeal. 

"  A  few  trustees  posted  the  printed  cir- 
culars sent  to  them  by  the  State  Buperin- 
tendent,  but  we  have  not  heard  or  read  of 
a  single  instance  in  which  the  law  has 
been  carried  out.       *       *       ♦ 

"California  with  its  large  area  and 
sparse  population,  is  not  ready  for  a  com- 
pulsory law,  even  if  it  comes  to  us  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  stales  in  which 
it  has  been  tried,  under  circumstances 
seemingly  favorable  for  its  enforcement 
The  law  has  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
its  friends  wherever  it  has  been  adopted. 
Experience  shows  that  parents  will  not 
comply  with  its  requirements,  and  offi- 
cers cannot  be  found  who  will  enforce  its 
penalties. 

"  The  legislature  will  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  by  repealing  a  law 
so  unsuited  to  the  present  condition  ef 
the  state,  and  in  such  plain  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions.*' 

Thus  is  supported  by  the  experience  of 
another  state  the  somewhat  elaborate  ar 
gument  in  the  last  Wisconsin  School  Re- 
port seeking  to  prove  that  a  general  com- 
pulsory law,  such  as  the  states  already 
mentioned  have  enacted,  is  unnecessary 
and  un-American,  and  that  the  probabil- 
ities of  its  failure  in  every  state  where 
tried  are  overwhelming. 

The  Jefferson  County  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciaiion,  at  a  meeting  at  Jefferson.  Nov. 
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6th,  passed  resolutions  endorsing  the  re- 
cently enacted  High  School  Law,  declar- 
ing the  present  system  of  county  super- 
Yisioa  "far  superior  to  the  old  town  sys- 
tem,'* and  asserting  "  that  the  A,  B,  0 
method  of  teaching  reading  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  should  be  discarded/'  A 
resolution  favoring  the  abolition  of  cor- 
poral punishment  was  lost. 


/, 


COXVENTIOX  OF  8UPEBlNTENDE?iTM. 


The  State  Superintendent  has  recently 
issued  the  following  call  for  the  usual 
annual  Convention  of  County  and  City 
Superintendents.  Besides  the  important 
questions  for  consideration  Indicated  in 
the  circular,  there  is  another  very  strong 
reason  why  at  the  approaching  meeting 
all  sections  of  the  State  should  be  repre- 
sented, namely:  The  necessity  of  taking 
immediate  measures  to  secure  a  credit- 
able  representation  of  our  educational 
condition  and  interests  at  the  Centennial. 
This  subject  will  receive  special  atten. 
tion  from  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  that  the  Superintendents  should 
take  part  in  the  conference  respecting  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  important. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sessions  of 
the  two  meetings  will  alternate,  as  last 
year,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  Joint 
participation  in  discussion  of  questions 
of  common  interest. 

Of  course,  Superintendents  will  be  en. 
titled  to  the  reduced  rates  of  travel  and 
entertainment. 

We  hope,  and  have  reason  to  think, 
that  the  approaching  December  meetings 
will  be  more  largely  attended  than  ever 
before.  There  are  good  reasons  why 
they  should  be: 

State  op  "Wisconsin, 
Ofpicb  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction 
Madison,  Nov.  29,  1875 

Dear  Sir:— A  Convention  of  County 
and  City  Superintendents  will  be  held  at 
the  Capitol,  in  Madison,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  afternoons,  Dec.  29  and  30, 
1876,  at  which  you  are  earnestly  requested 
io  be  present.  The  following  subjects 
will  demand  special  consideration : 

1.  More  Permanent  and  Effective  Su- 
pervision. 

2.  A  State  School-tax. 

S.  A  State  Library  System. 


[ON,  [ 
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4.  A  Course  of  Study  for  District 
Schools. 

5   Irregular  attendance  of  Pupils. 

0.  Free  Text-books. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wis. 
cousin  State  Teachers'  Association  will 
be  held  at  Madison,  commencing  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  20,  and  closing 
Thursday  evening,  Dec.  30.  No  sessions 
on  the  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  in  order  that  teachers  may 
attend  the  above  meetings  of  the  Super- 
intendents.  Subjects  of  unusual  interest 
are  to  be  considered  by  the  Association . 
The  programme  will  soon  be  issued  by 
the  proper  officers.  The  occasion  de- 
mands a  lar^e  attendance  at  these  De- 
cember meetings.  Come  if  possible  and 
aid  us  with  your  counsel.  If  you  can- 
not possibly  attend,  a  brief  essay  (not  ex- 
ceeding two  fool's-cap  pages)  on  what 
you  consider  the  most  important  of  the 
above  subjects,  will  be  gladly  received 
from  you.    Truly  yours, 

Edward  Searing, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


h 


Buffalo  County. — Our  unwearied  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  George  Harper,  sent  us, 
sometime  ago,  a  good  report  of  the  Fall 
Institute  for  this  county,  which  enrolled 
the  goodly  number  of  83,  "by  far  the  larg- 
est attendance*'  at  any  Institute  in  the 
county.  It  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Al. 
BERT  Earthman,  uow  of  the  River  Falls 
Normal  School,  assisted  by  Supt  Kes- 
singer.  The  report  pays  a  high  compli- 
ment to  Prof.  Earth  man's  skill  and  use- 
fulness as  an  Institute  conductor,  which 
is  endorsed  by  the  teachers  in  attendance, 
through  some  spirited  resolutions,  in 
which  they  also  express  their  sense  of  his 
fitness  for  his  new  position. 


Marathon  County.— At  the  late  Insti- 
tute held  in  this  county,  a  full  report  of 
which  was  sent  us  by  E.  Philbrook,  Sec- 
retary, Supt.  Greene  requested  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  to  *'  write  one  page, 
and  show  the  benefit  derived  from  public 
schools.*'  That  is  a  most  profitable  exer- 
cise for  an  Institute.  There  is  nothing 
in  which  the  bulk  of  teachers  are  more 
likely  to  be  deficient,  than  in  the  art  of 
expression  and  the  ready  use  of  the  pen 
We  are  not  sure  but  a  short  daily  exer- 
cise of  the  same  kind  would  be  useful  in 
every  Institute. 
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Heml-Annuml  Met^tlnv  of  the  WUeoniilB  TeArhrn* 
ANKOciation  at  MiuUmb,  Der.  2S-80«  1H75. 

PliOGUAMME. 

TUEr*I>AY  EVENING,  I>K('.  *2H. 

7. — Opening  Exercises. 

"Proper  Distrilmtion  of  Institutes."  — 
.r.  B.  Thayer. 

Discussion  of  above  paper. 

Report  of  Com.  on  Free  Text-Books.— 
K.  B.  Wood,  G.  M.  Bowen,  T.  E.  Williams. 

WEDNE8D.%.Y  MORNINfi,  DEC.  29. 

9.— Opening  Exercises. 

"  A  State  System  of  Supervision," — 
Supt.  Edward  Scaring. 

General  discussion  of  tlie  same. 

Reports  of  Committees: 

*'  Functions  of  tlie  Normal  Schools." — 
W.  H.  Chandler,  D.  McGregor,  O.  Arey. 

*'  Women  as  School  Officers,"— W.  E. 
Anderson,  W.  S.  Johnson. 

**  Reorganization  of  the  Association." 
— G.  S.  Albee,  N.  C.  Twining,  J.  B. 
Thayer. 

Business. 

WEDNESDAY  EVKNIKW,  DEC.  2lK 

7. — '*The  Need  of  Academies  in  Our 
Educational  System."— A.  O.  Wright. 

General  discussion  of  the  same. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Teachers*  Cer- 
tiflcates."— A.  F.  North,  J.  F.  Ellis,  A.  A. 
Spencer. 

THURSDAY  MOBNING,  DEC.  80. 

9.— Opening  Exercises. 

"  Orthoepy  in  Institutes."—  Rolirrt  (Gra- 
ham. 

Discussion  of  the  same. 

Reports  of  Committees : 

"  State  School-tax»" — James  AlacAlis- 
ter,  Edward  Searing,  A.  F.  North. 

*♦  School  Libraries."— I.  N.  Stewart,  J. 
H.  Terry,  R.  L.  Reed. 

*'  University." — Edward  Heuring,  Jas. 
MacAlister,  J.  McGregor. 

**  Functions  of  Common  and  Parochial 
Schools."— R.  Graham,  E.  H.  Sprague, 
G.  M.  Guernsey. 

THURSDAY  EVENING  DEC.  80. 

7.— Paper,  "Provisions."— R.W.  Burton 
Report   of   Committee  on  "National 

Centennial."— G.  S.  Albee,  O.  Arey,  H.  C. 

ilowland,  James  McGregor,  K.  IT.  Mer- 

rill. 

Bus»nK«c. 


HOTEL   KATESt. 

Capital  House,  $1.00  $1.50  per  day. 
I     Park  Hotel,  f  1.75  to  (3.00  per  day. 
Vilas  House,  $2.00  per  day ;  fires  extra. 

RAILROAD  RATER. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  8t.  Paul 
Railway,  the  Chicago  &  North  western 
Railway,  and  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore 
&  Western  Railroads  will  return  at  one- 
third  rates  members  who  pay  full  fare 
coming.  The  Wisconsin  Valley  Railway 
will  sell  tickets  at  half.fare. 

In  order  that  all  may  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Superintendents,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  afternoons,  Dec.  2^-80, 
there  will  be  no  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

It  is  believed  that  the  business  or  the 
meeting  is  of  a  character  to  demand  the 
attention  of  progressive  school  men.  A 
full  attendance  is  solicited. 

H.  C.  HowLAXD,  President. 
A.  J.  HuTTON,  Secretary. 
J.  Q.  Emeby,  Ch'n  Ex.  Cora. 

Dec.  2,  1875. 


Pieace  County. — Supt.  Reed  makeii 
these  among  other  suggestions  to  his 
teachers :  Teach  primary  reading  by  the 
word  method ;  give  at  least  one-half  hour 
daily  to  writing  from  copies  on  the  board, 
the  pupils  using  common  paper,  and  each 
grade  writing  the  same ;  give  daily  drill 
to  all  in  mental  aritlimetic ;  teach  geog- 
raphy to  primary  classes  without  boolu, 
l)eginning  at  home ;  let  your  work  in  his- 
tory be  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  centennial ;  teach  gram- 
mar by  requiring  and  using  proper  lan- 
guage at  all  times  and  in  all  places; 
teach  the  sounds  and  appropriate  mark< 
ings  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
what  you  do,  do  thoroughly ;  ornament 
your  school  room  with  pictures;  see  that 
the  maps  arc  hung  evenly;  that  your 
windows  are  curtained,  if  only  with  news- 
papers ;  that  your  wood  is  placed  in  a 
box ;  keep  the  stove  tidy  and  free  from 
accumulations  of  ashes;  insist  that  the 
pupils  clean  their  feet  before  entering  the 
school  room ;  look  sharplv  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  out-houscs.  All  these  are  es- 
sentials in  the  work  of  education. 
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The  Hijk  ScJu>ol  Journal,  i)ublished 
by  students  of  the  Milwaukee  High 
School,  is  the  last  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  educational  journaUsm.  It  is 
a  neat-looking,  well-edited  semimonthly 
of  four  pages,  bearing  the  motto,  "  Gem- 
mae in  rudibus  vestibus  invcniuntur," 
suggested,  as  an  editorial  says,  by  the 
remarks  of  the  State  Superintendent  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school  at  his  recent 
Tisit  thereto.  The  selection  was  not  an 
unhappy  one.  so  far  as  It  refers  to  the 
school.  We  trust,  however,  its  appro- 
priateness  will  be  only  temporary.  May 
the  pearl  (which  is  genuine)  soon  find  an 
appropriate  setting.  Meantime,  our  best 
wishes  to  the  Journal  and  its  supporters. 

The  Town  System. — A  correspondent 
writes  us: 

I  proposed  to  you,  in  a  former  letter, 
a  modification  of  the  Township  School 
Law,  viz :  to  retain  one  more  member  of 
the  old  board,  and  the  two  to  hire  teach- 
ers, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Town  Board.  I  would  now  propose 
to  have  the  Town  Board  appoint  a  Town 
Superintendent  to  exercise  all  the  duties 
of  the  Ezeontive  Committee,  and  to  em 
ploy  teachers  with  the  consent  of  the  Dis- 
trict Board,  they  to  form  a  kind  of  exec- 
utive board  for  each  sub-district.  I  think 
the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
system  would  be  more  easy,  but  it  would 
be  better  to  have  it  uniform  than  to 
have  the  present  plan  and  but  few  towns 
adopt  it  W.  S.  HuBBKLL. 

La  Vallb,  Nov.  11, 1875. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  every 
article  selected  by  an  editor  is  approved, 
In  all  its  utterances.  That  almost  any 
article  on  an  educational  topic,  if  it  has 
any  pith  or  point  to  it,  is  likely  to  pro- 
voke  somebody's  criticism,  "  uttered  or 
unexpressed,"  is  merely  an  illustration 
of  the  chaotic  condition  of  our  educa- 
tional ideas.  Let  discussion  and  criti- 
cism  go  on.  In  the  course  of  time  things 
will  settle,  and  we  can  then  bottle  up 
some  pure  pedagogics.  An  article  in  the 
October  number  is  criticised  in  this,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  an  article  in  this  num- 
ber, written  by  the  redoubtable  Gail 
Hamilton,  will  provoke  criticism  also, 
in  many  teachers'  minds.  We  shall  be 
glad  if  they  are  moved  to  speak  out. 


BOOK  NOTICCS,  ICTC. 

Select  Poems  op  Oliver  Goldsmitu. 

Edited  with  notes  bv  Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  A. 

M.,  formerly  Head  Master  of   High 

School,  Cambridge,  Mass.      Harper  & 

Bros.,  New  York. 

The  eighteenth  century  furnishes  few 
names  in  English  literature  more  deserv- 
ing of  remembrance  than  that  of  Gold- 
smith. The  little  book  before  us,  which 
we  suppose  is  more  especially  designed 
for  classes  in  English  literature,  but  is 
attractive  to  the  private  student,  contains 
"The  Traveler,''  *'The  Deserted  Village," 
and  ^^Retaliation."  To  these  are  prefixed 
Macauley's  very  readable  sketch  of  the 
author's  chequered  life,  and  some  other 
biographical  notes.  The  text  is  illustra- 
ted by  some  very  good  engravings,  and 
followed  by  scholarly  notes.  Goldsmith 
is  not  a  poet  of  the  highest  order,  but  he 
is  read  with  pleasure  by  many  who  soon 
tire  of  Milton.  Mr.  Kolfe's  little  volume 
must  prove  a  delight  to  a  bright  minded 
and  cultivated  student,  and  cannot  but 
excite  a  wish  to  find  more  of  the  gold  of 
the  past,  and  diminish  that  for  the  abound- 
ing tinsel  of  the  present. 

Tables  for  the  Determination  and 

Classification  op  Minerals,  by  Prof. 

J.  C.  Foye,  of  Lawrence  University. 

Chicago :  Jansen,  McClurg&  Co.  Price 

75  cents,  post  paid. 

Following  Dana,  our  chief  American 
authority,  and  gathering  aid  from  vari- 
ous distinguished  European  writers,  this 
brief  manual  aims  to  furnish  the  student 
with  such  help  as  is  needed  in  order  to 
determine  and  classify  the  minerals  of 
the  United  States.  Some  useful  hints  as 
to  apparatus,  and  suitable  notes  upon 
other  matters,  precede  the  tables.  We 
are  glad  to  see  our  Wisconsin  colleges 
furnishing  as  well  as  using  some  of  the 
needful  apparatus  of  study  and  research. 

The  School  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  for 

Devotional  Exercises.      By  J.  D.  Bart- 

lev,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Burlington  (Vt.) 

High  School.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

We  find  here  a  choice  collection  of 

suitable  hymns,  of  a  more  devotional 

character,  and  a  number  suited  to  special 

occasion.s,  with  familiar  and  appropriate 
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tunes.  Good  taste  and  judgment  have 
presided  over  the  selection  of  both,  and 
in  the  adaptation  of  tlie  music  to  the 
words.  We  trust  the  book  will  be  widely 
used. 

An  Illustrated  Htbtouy  ok  Wibcon- 
BiK.  By  Chas.  R.  Tultle,  author  of  "  Il- 
lustrated Histories  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan,''  and  of  the  "Border  Wars 
of  Two  Centuries."  Boston:  B.  B. 
Russell;  Madison:  B.  B.  Russell  & 
Co.    Sold  only  by  canvassing  agents. 

This  handsome  volume  of  800  pages 
has  in  it  the  elements  of  popularity.  It 
will  be  eagerly  bought  and  read  by  large 
numbers  of  the  older  residents  of  the 
state.  It  embraces  several  distinct  fea- 
tures :  First  comes  a  general  description 
of  the  state,  its  physical  features,  climate, 
etc. ;  and  some  account  of  the  ancient 
earthworks  found  in  various  places.  A 
chronological  table  is  next  given,  extend, 
ing  from  1689  to  1848,  which  is  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  Indian  tribes,  now 
mostly  gone. 

Tlie  next  prominent  feature  is  the 
"Early  History  of  Wisconsin,"  from  the 
first  French  explorations  and  settlements 
till  the  organization  of  the  Territorial 
Government,  in  1836,  describing  the  lead 
excitement,  the  Winnebago  and  Black 
Hawk  Wars,  with  "Pioneer  Recollec- 
tions," and  other  matters  of  interest,  and 
some  account  of  the  N.  W.  Territory.  A 
graphic  narrative  follows,  of  the  admin- 
istrations of  Dodge  and  Doty,  and  of  old 
Territorial  times. 

The  Historj-  of  the  state  proper, 
through  the  administrations  of  our  clev- 
en  Governors,  from  Dewey  to  Tayjor,  fills 
about  one-half  the  book,  and  includes  a 
quite  full  war  record.  In  an  appendix 
are  given  sketches  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, and  biographical  notices  of  the  "  pi- 
oneer and  prominent  women"  and 
"  men  "  of  Wisconsin.  The  volume  is 
embellished  with  something  more  than 
one  hundred  portraits.  We  do  not  know 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  nor  whether 
all  the  agencies  have  been  given.  Address 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Tuttle,  Madison,  Wis. 
We  understand  the  author  is  engaged  on 
a  new  work. 


!  IIoiJD.iY  Love  Storiks.— The  charm- 
ing little  book  entitled  "  Memories,  a 
Story  of  German  Love,"  published  last 
year  by  Jansen,  McClurg  A:  Co.,  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  a  personal  experience 
in  the  life  of  Max  Muller,  its  reputed 
author.  This  year,  they  issue  a  compan- 
ion  volume,  still  more  charming, namely, 
"  Graziella,  a  Story  of  Italian  Love,"  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  Lamartine.  It  is  a 
new  translation,  by  J.  B.  Runnion,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune^  and  seems  to  be  exceed- 
ingly well  done.  The  pleasure  ia  read- 
ing this  affecting  story  is  worth  that  given 
by  a  dozen  novels.  The  volume  ia  taste- 
fully printed  in  red  lines,  on  tinted  paper, 
full  gilt,  uniform  with  the  former  one. 

They  also  announce  a  delightful  story 
by  Mary  Murdock  Mason,  called  *'Mae 
Madden,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  ia 
Italy,  though  most  of  the  characters  are 
American.  As  a  fascinating  love  atory 
they  present  it  to  the  public  confident 
that  it  will  win  great  favor.  Joaquii 
Miller  contributes  a  beautiful  introduc- 
tory poem,  entitled  a  "  Dream  of  Italy." 
The  price  of  this  book  in  16  mo.,  red 
edges,  is  $1.25.  For  either  book,  address 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  117—119,  8Ule 
Street,  Chicago. 

Thk  Domestic  Monthly  is  h  Journal 
of  Fashion  Literature  and  Art,  and  if  any 
one  wishes  the  latest  information  con- 
cerning the  latest  fashions,  it  is  ready 
with  the  intelligence,  aided  by  abundant 
illustrations.  It  does  not,  however,  neg- 
lect current  literature,  as  it  contains  po- 
ems, a  serial  story,  some  intereating  mis- 
cellany, and  art  notes.  The  subscription 
price  is  $1.50  a  year,  with  postage  free  to 
all  subscribers  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  "practical  premium"  of  one  dollar  ii 
the  celebrated  ^'Domestic*'  paper  fashiom 
is  given  to  every  subscriber.  Agents  are 
wanted  everywhere.  Better  terms  are 
said  to  be  offered  than  by  any  other  pob- 
lishers.  Specimen  copy  free.  Address 
"Domestic  Monthly,"  New  York. 

LiPPiNCOTT*8  Maoazike.— The  Decev- 
ber  issue  closes  the  sixteentli  Toluaate  of 
this  excellent  magazine.     The  number 
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before  us  opens  -with  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated article  on  **Up  the  Thames,"  the 
second  of  a  series  on  this  interesting  riv- 
er, by  Edward  C.  Bruce.  "Sahara''  is  the 
suggestive  title  of  another  illustrated  ar- 
ticle, which  at  the  present  time  is  of  pe. 
culiar  interest,  from  the  fact  that  differ- 
ent  projects  are  now  on  foot  for  facilita- 
ting  communication  across  the  Great 
Desert,  also  for  making  it  a  sea.  There 
are  many  other  articles  and  stories,  our 
space  allowing  only  mention  of  two  of 
them,  "Miss  Willard's  Two  Rings,"  by 
Sherwood  Bonner,  and  Miss  Lucy  II. 
Hooper's  ''Housekeeping  in  Paris,"  the 
former  a  very  striking  story,  the  latter,  as 
the  title  suggests,  another  of  those  pleas- 
ant  articles  from  the  pen  of  that  gracefVil 
American  correspondent,  Miss  Hooper. 
The  January  number  will  begin  a  new 
volume  of  this  magazine,  which  we  com- 


mend  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  published.  Single  number,  35 
cents.  Liberal  clubbing  rates.  Speci- 
men number  mailed  on  receipt  of  20 
cents.  To  a  club  of  twenty  subscribers, 
this  magazine  is  put  at  $3  per  year  each, 
and  Chambers  Encyclopedia,  the  most 
complete  and  reliable  work  of  general 
reference,  illustrated,  10  vols.,  royal  8vo, 
bound  in  sheep,  is  presented  to  the  per- 
son getting  up  the  club.  Address  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  715  and  717 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.— 
The  Sixth  Volume  (New  Series)  com- 
mences with  January.  See  Prospectus 
on  2d  page  of  cover. 

Back  Xumbers.— -We  wish  to  get  a  few 
copies  of  the  October  and  November  is- 
sues.   The  printer  gave  short  allowance. 


8AMPI«B  copy  FRBB. 


SUBSCRIPTION  ONI«ir  ONB  OOI^I^AR. 


Address 


A.  S.  BARNES  A  CO.^ 


Ill  A  113,  New  York,  or  I  13  A  118,  State  St.,  Chlcaso. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


Tuu/\  M/^iitko  Fpaa  T  T  [  evening  entertainments,- 

■  ¥¥W   IVl  VII  iliO  r  %^^  i   i     Containing  a  Play,  a  Cbaradc,  a  Play  for  Little 

I  Folks,  a  JPantomime,  Jarley's  Wax  works,  Tab- 

'  loanx.  Parlor  Games  and  Amusements,  Optical 

)  Delusions,    Mystery  of   Table   Baising,   Acting 

I  Rhymes,  Seeini;  tbrongh  your  hand,  to  Take  a 

persons  shirt  off  while  his  clothes  are  on,  etc., 

etc.    The  above  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 

two  three  cent  stamps,  by 

I        ^H,^P'*X,HOU»S  COMPANY. 

i        FubliHhcrs,  No.  1,  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
I     Catalogue  of  Books,  Plays,  Tableaux,  etc.,  etc., 
j  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


thS    CENTENNIAL    $t|R  \rx  {Ron  K^  ^»y;   -H^'^^"  wanted.    AU 
KoftheUMITEDSTATES  !  r^y  rSr.  7i^  V^  chuses  of  working  people  of  boUi 


**Tlie  licadlns  American  Neivspaper.'^ 

On  receipt  of  S^  and  this  advertisement,  THE 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  will  be  sent,  postage  paid, 
to  any  address  until  December  31,  1876,  or  for 
$12.50,  six  copies;  for  $82,  eleven;  for  $80,  thirty- 
one.    Addre«8 

THBTRIBUNB,  New  York. 

0^1«OOO   AQKNTS.  Teacherx.   Siudentti. 
Men    and    Women 
wanted  to  sell 
CAZETTER  

Bbows  toe  grand  results  of  lOO  years  of  r«-ecdom 
and  progress  New  and  complete.  Over  1  000 
pages.    IlluMtrated. 

It  is  a  whole  Itlbrarjr.— £o«^o/»  Gloht,  Not  a 
I«iixar7«bnt  a  Ncceaaliy.— /ntor-Ocf»;».  All 
classes  buy  it,  and  aotnt4  make  from  filOO  to 
9MOamonth. 

t^  Want  General  Agent  in  everv  citv  of  over 
10»000.    AddreiM  J.  €•  AleClTftDY  Sc  CO., 
Clilcaso,  III. 

ETB  BELI.  rOCHDIIT. 

JblaMMA«rf  to  110T. 

SapOTtor  Beilfl  of  CoDper  sad  Tin. 

mMd  wli  h  the  bMt  Sot«T7  HaiMT* 

Ckurekta,  8ch»«U,  Fmvmt, 

Court  BmiMM,  rW€  JJariw, 

CTMte,  CMmm,  cic     TuUy 

_.jat«d. 

Illmtrmud  CatetagM  Mat  Fro«i 

TAHDUSRlf  A  TIFT, 

lOSaad  10«  KMi8«oe^  BcClnelnnall. 


I  sexes,  young  and  old.  make  morfe  money  at  work 

for  us,  in  tbelr  own  localiMes,  during  their  spare 

\  moments,  or  all  the  time,  than  at  any  thing  else. 

;  We  offer  employment  that  will  par  handsomely 

I  for  every  hour's  work.    Full  particutarH,  terms, 

;  Ac,  sent  f^ee.    Send  us  your  address  at  onoe. 

j  Don't  delay.    Now  is  the  time.    Don't  look  fox 

work  or  buainess  else  where,until  you  have  learned 

what  we  offer.   6.  Stinson  &  to.,  Portland,  Me. 


ADVBRTI§INOs  Cheaps  Good:  8v6U- 
itudic.—KW  persons  who  contemplate  making 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  the  insertion  of  ad- 
vertisements, shou  d  send  35  centa  to  Geo.  P. 
Rowell  ft  Co..  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  for  tbelr 
PAMPHI.KT-BOOK  (nm«fy  «eMi7«A  edmon\  con- 
taining lists  of  oversow  newspapers  and  estimatest 
showing  the  cost.  Adverti.<)ementa  taken  for  lead- 
ing papers  in  many  States  at  a  tremendous  reduc- 
tion from  publiRherw'  rates.    Get  thk  book. 


[1] 


ARITHMETIC  IN  HIGH  SCHOO] 


The  question^ ''  How  shall  advanced  classes  review  Arithmetic?" 
one  that  has  occupied  the  careful  attentian  of  teachers  during'  ilie\ 
few  years.     They  have  felt  that  their  pupils  should  go  out  from  the  Htk 
School  with  a  fresh  knowledge  of  the  subject^  but  have  found  a  revi 
with  the  text-book  of  the  Grammar  School  almost  a  total  failure. 

The  answer  to  the  questiofi  is^  doubtless^  found  in  the  method  nozv 
ployed  in  ^nany  of  our  best  schools. 

The  pupils  bt  ing  to  school  all  the  text-books  upon  the  subject  that  i 
can  find;  tliey  compare  and  criticise  the  various  ituiuctions  and} 
they  assign  problems  to  one  another^  both  original  and  selected^  while  i 
teacher  aims  to  keep  the  subject  ever  fresh  before  theni^  taking  care  tk 
the  work  of  preparing  for  recitatimi^  and  the  recitation  itself^  skaUX 
constatUly  varied. 

In  order  to  a  successful  use  of  this  method^  there  is  need  of  some , 
text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  to  serve  as  a  common  ground  qfefd 
Such  a  book  is 


This  book  was  prepared  by  a  practical  teacher^  and  used  first  by 
own  pupils.    It  has  been  useful  and  popular  wherever  introduced, 
is  cotnplete^  progressire^  practical,  ami  designed  for  this  especial  use. 
is  neat  in  appearance  and  reasonable  in  price^  being  furnished  for  .'  '"1 
ductiofi  at  thirty-siv  cents  per  copy. 

To  any  one  wishing  to  examim  the  work  with  a  view  to  introdu 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  sefui  a  copy,  free  of  all  expense  save  pi 
(/o  cents^ 


Acent  HARPBR  4k:  BKOSi. 


W,  J.  BUTTON, 

117  Jfe  110StateSt.,CbSoa|K< 


.  \(Ur4^dZ] 
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TSRXkCS,  $1.60  .a.  '^TS.A.Xl. 
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OKOAN  OF  THK 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


AND  OK  THE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


JAJ^UABY,  187  r>. 


aOJiTENT8! 


SrMr«iii  <il  Pni'lk  lusiru'ilon  in  OnuHo, 

Vr^  Tfxt  BockM, 

l.aliludf  und  tho  >:jli|.Ueitv  ol  ih*.  Kaitli. 

Mu«ic  ill  Ctimiuon  .S<h<K:>l~.. 

Il.'port  of  Prosldciilt.f  Ststo  I  nh^rsitj  , 

Theory  and  l'rn.'tio»— Kspr'-'iaily  rrnrtirc. 

Laneuaj^*,  .... 

Proi'cr  School  Ino'iniw"*. 

Short  ArilrU>*,        .... 


Vafra    1   i  A  Mi-tiiwl  rf  lustmciloh  for  OirU  in  Pari«. 
7  (  KUuentioiial  Probli'ms, 
10     Tcmhlng  lu  Acronlauc-  with  Lawx  of  M.-tiUiI  S<i 

10  1  Jll?her  Kdiication, 

11  I  Ofliciul  Dcpxrtmciit.  .... 
l.J  '  Dwlsinn  by  Ihp  SitprcDic  Ci.uri. 

15  f  Remarks  on  I h«' Same. 

16  Kdltorial  Mi-relluny, 

18,  21  '  Ri»ok  .\r>»ic«»,  .         "  . 


ED^A^ARD  SEARING  AND  JOHN   B.  PRADT, 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

1>KMU(.HVT  GOMPA^^Y  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTKUS,  MIFFLIN-«T. 

1875. 


A  WPIJ  nPP/^TTITD  P  — BlJILDliNG  COMMl'lTKKS  WILL  FIND  A  VARIETY 
AKI.nl  I  rl.l  lIKr.  ^r  Modem  Designs  for  School  Houses,  Court  Houses,' 
f^  .*  "^  Vf  *  1  *  *^  ^  *  ^  *  *  *^  ■  and  Churches,  uu  applijcation  to^ 

'tafCorrectneBs  of  EstimutCH  Guarrauteed.  B.  TOWPiSljND  HIIX, 

eiriB74~E8tahllHhed-1956.  itlC^torECT,  MlLWAUKKE,  Wis 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Platteville-- Winter  Tenrt  opeiiN  Tuesday,  Jan.  5. 
Oshkosh,  "         "  "  "      Jan.  5. 

Whitewater,  Second  Term,     "       -  "      Feb.  2. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSIONT. 

The  IJoard  of  Ke^culs  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopleil  th«*  following:  reiriilatir«r* 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  cnt.itled  to  ^six  repressentative^  ir 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  ease  vacancies  exist  in  the  rcpreseutaliou  to  wliich  aar 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  b}-  the  President  aa'. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  Ve  nominated  by  the  County  Superintemien:  «•( 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  thon  the  nomi 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  can-ii 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  iKvdilj 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  **hall  receive  a  est 
tificatc  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  suci 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  SecTf- 
tary  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normii 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  b 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificat«,  except  History  an-i 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  Scbwl 
jfts^spect  to  learning,  he  maybe  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  Uie 
IV^sldent  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  aft^r  subscribing  to 
foUowidg  declaration : 

I»      "  "    ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normi. 

SchoyQl  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  l^ 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  thiic 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificat43  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  tlie  Prwi 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  satfc 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 


TAe  Tertns  of  jHoard  ai  each  tocality  are  moderalem 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addreaaing  tbt 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows; 

President  £.  A.  Charltok,  at  Platteville.    President  Outxr  Abbt,  at  White^^O'- 
President  Gbobob  S.  Albu,  at  OskkoBh. 


IVeiiir  and  Valuable  Text-Books 

FROM  THE  PRESS  OF 


NEW  YORK. 


GUYOTS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

'Flu  pubU.«htM*s  or  Giiyot's  unrivalled  S»*riea  of  Geoeraphies  are  praliflfd  to  aniioun«.M*  that  this 
m/M/er-;/i£re  Df  Lhe  gr»jat  author  Iri  now  ready.  Educators  desirini^  a  new  IVxt-Rook  In  this  branch 
are  coraially  Invitt'd  lo  examine  this  work. 


Felter's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prepared  expressly  fur  the  Felter  Seriej», 

7iy  Tro/.  S,  H.  TBAQSO'DT,  o/  Mass.  Agricultural  College, 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Is  concise  and  dear  in  Its  deflnltlons  and  rules, 
and  conialnH  an  unusually  large  number  of  Huch  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechanic.**,  and  other 
buMinexs  men  have  to  solve. 


>MBJXiBOH%      MmABMBSi 


m 

Prepared  by  Tro/.  B.  ji.  SHBLDOJ^,  oj  Oswego  JVormal  School,  ^.  T. 

Superbly  illustrated.     Adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and  the  Word  method  of  teachlDfr  reading. 
Simple  facto  iu  natural  aelence  IncKlentally  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


yVnjUlASlB  AND  ^OUTBESIiAim'S 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

Tbe  patented  form  of  th^e  books  is  sacb  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room,  and  the  page 
not  in  use  is  turned  from  the  pupil  so  that  It  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 
NoA.  1  and  2  present  a  cx)mpleie  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  letters  and  capitals. 


Quyot's  Geographies,  Fetter's  Arithmetics,  Cooley's  Philosophy, 

Cooley's  Chemistry,  Tenney's  Natural  Histories,  Had- 

ley's  Lessons  in  Language,  Etc.,  Etc. 

^SF*  Descriptfye  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  had  on  appll- 
cation     Address 

THOBIAS  CHABUBS, 

Care  Hadiey  Bros.,  BeokseUers,  186  State  St..  CHWAQO. 


STRONG     INDORSEMENT! 


Madison,  Wisconsin,   1874. 

Messrs.  Hakpkr  i  Bros.: 

/Vm;- *S'/r.s-;— I  have  read  thnnigh  Swijitoirs  English  Granim;ir.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  most  scholarly  work  on  the  subject,  antl  must  only 
nepfl  to  be  known  to  be  ijenerally  intnvlnrcd. 

S.  H.  <\\HrENTEU, 


BWIKTO^-^S  LiANOUAGE,  SfERIE» 

Has  been  adopted,  in  whole  or  in  jiart,  in  the  following  Lar(;k  </ITies: 


NEW  YOKIv  CITY,  N.  Y 
BROOKLYN^,  N.  Y. 
CAMBHIDGE,  MASS 
PATTERSON,  N.J. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
TRENTON,  N.J. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
FORT  WAYNE,  INI). 
TERRE  HAUTE,  INO 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
GALESBURG,  ILL. 
DENVER,  COL. 
RACINE,  WIS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
WINCHESTER,  VA. 
NATCHEZ,  MISS. 
VICKSBURG,  MISS. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
CONCORD,  N.  11. 
AUGUvSTA,  M£- 
MUSCATINE,  IOWA. 
IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 
KALAMAZOO,  MK^H. 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
KEY  AVEST,  FLA. 
JACKSON,  MKTL 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 
EASTSA<;INAW,  MICH 


£:F  Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction.    Address, 

W„  J.  BUTTON, 

1 1 7  «&  1 1 »  state  street. 
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The  Troo  Foaction  ©f  the  College, 
DatoUubBJ  Ktorcb'-'iD  Eitir  PtlUUi  i^I]K»9i„ 
Tte  Imiportmnct  "f  ttifl  TiWWher'fl  Work, 
Cru^^rU^— \i>  KhbJt.     .  *  .  - 

An  4lintodEh[t«f  AK^sfiZh 

Th«  ClvdutJ  ilnpfirliniciiJant.';, 


P»g«  45  I  Short  Article* 

51  \  HmL-Adrtu.1  Sntlfm  of  AwMciktinn, 

S»  I  .4  Btatc-  !*ch™l  Ta*,     ^ 

iff  I  now  Shpll  t&rToird  S^itdD  hcTAirodoflH 
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EDWARD  SEARING  AND  JOHN  B.  PRADT, 
ICditori-i  antl  Publi!^K*^nP(. 

' — » *-*-* - 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

DEMOt^HAT  CO  SIP  ANY  BOOK  AND  JOB  FHINTKBe,  MIFKUN  ST. 
1875. 


■  T>/^Y¥YnPT^rinrYTftT!^  —building  committees  will  pind  a  variety 
AKl.HI  I  r.l.l  IJHIl.  o^  Modern  Designs  for  School  Honsee,  Conn  Houses, 
UnV^tH  I  »^\d  1  U  llli^iaDd  Churches,  on  application  to 

|9*Correctne88  of  Estimates  Guarranteed.  B.  TOWNSBND  MIX* 

11^1874— Established— 1866.  ARCHITECT,  MILWAUKEE,  Wis 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

FlatteTill^. Winter  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Jan.  5. 
Oshkodi,  "        "  "  "      Jan.5. 

Whitewater,  Second  Term,    ^'         "      Feb.  3. 

TEAMS  OF  ADMISSIOV. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulation 
fer  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Nonnal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatiTes  ia 
the  Kormal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  taj 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  sod 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,}  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodilj 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  «r- 
tificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  suck 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  Che  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  ia 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  Histoiy  sad 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  thM 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgm«it  such  certificate  is  deserved. 


TAe  Terms  of  jSoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate* 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Piatteville.    President  Olivkr  Abby,  at  Whitewalcr. 
President  Gborge  S.  Albeb,  at  Oshkosh. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SEEIES 


lllIc6iifFey''s  Speller 
Mc'G'Uffey'B  ReadevB 
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mrhlte's  Arithmetics 
Harvey's  Grammars 
ZSclectic  Geographies 
ZSclectic  Penmanship 
Venable's  History 
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New  Books  Just  Published ; 

PESTALOZZi  HIS  LIFE,  WORK  AND  INFLUENCE. 

By  Herman  Kbubi,  A.  M.,  Lutruetor  in  PhUoiophy  cf  Mueation  in  the  Otwgo  Normal 
aTid  Training  School.  Embraces  large  extracts  from  Pestalozzl's  writings,  gome  of 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  pablished  in  English ;  and  biographies  of  Pestalozzi's 
chief  assistants.  Also  a  connected  and  particular  account  of  the  spread  of  Pesta- 
lozzi^s  doctrines  and  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  American  schools. 
No  Teacher  tliould  fail  to  read  this  important  educational  toork.  248  pp.,  8  to.  cloth, 
with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.    $2.25. 

DRAMAS  AND  DRAMATIC  SCENES. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Vknable,  Author  of  The  ScJiod  and  Stage,  The  Amateur  Actor,  and 
United  States  History,  20  Plays  selected  from  tlie  writings  of  standard  authors. 
Adapted  to  school  and  home  exhibitions  and  to  the  use  of  advanced  classes  in  read- 
ing.    Illustrations  by  Farny.    12  mo.  cloth,  286  pp.    $1.50. 

ECLECTIC  HISTORICAL  ATLAS. 

Full  8  vo.  cloth.  Eighteen  Double-Page  Maps,  accurately  drawn  and  engraved.  A 
Hand-Book  for  general  readers  and  students  in  History.    $1.50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

For  Academies  and  Common  Schools.  By  8.  A.  Norton,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Meclianieal  CoUegCy  and  Autlior  of  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
12  mo.  cloth,  886  pp.  Liberally  Illustrated.  $1.15.  Supplies  for  first  introduc- 
lion  into  schools,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducticn  into  schools,  84c.  per  copy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  k  CO.,  Publishersi  CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK. 


**ThQ  Simplest,  Most  Intelligible,  and  Most  Praetical  System  of 
I>rawin^  now  before  tbe  Public.'* . 

WILLSON'S 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  SERIES. 

HARPER  &  brothers;  Pi^blishers. 


FiOM  PROr.  W.  D.  FARIEI,  tVT.  %f  tCHMU,  MfEtVILLE,  WIS. 

Hake  pUiisure  in  comnieiidiiig  tHe' Industrial  Dramn^g  Seriti  of  Marcus  WtUson.  AfUr 
a  protracted  trial  wUh  an  average  ekuSy  I  dm  eonvincefi,  timt  the  Jpdustrial  Series  is  utU 
calculated  to  arouse  and  hold  the  ir^tereitt  of  pupils;  to  cultivate  the  eye  and  the  judgTMhU 
and  to  insure  skill  and  facility  in  the  use  df  the  peneit. 


WiLLSON'8  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING-SERIES  bas  l»een  adopted  for  use  in t&o 

Public  Schools  in  the  three  larfirest  cities  In  the  United  States.  vl2.:.  NEW  YORK,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, BROOKLYN;  and  In  many  other  Cltiei)  and  Towna  in  every  part  of  the  roIi*xl 

States 

We  are  conndt^nt  that,  after  a  careful  exainlnatlon,  it  will  be  fonnd: 

1st.  That  thk  "New  System"  is  eminently  practical.  Its  object  is  to 
furnish  such  study  and  practice  as  wiH  prepare  tl^e  pupil  for  the  common  indusiriei 
of  life. 

2d.  That  it  is  simple  and  intelligible.  It  is  capable  of  being  introduced 
Into  all  the  Public  Schools,  because  any  common-school  teacher  can  teach,  and  all 
pupils  of  suitable  age  can  learn  it,  whereas  not  one  teacher  in  a  thousand  can  teacli 
artistic  drawing,  and  not  one  pupil  in  flft}*^  can  attain  to  even  moderate  success  in  it 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  SERIES 

CONSISTS  OF 

Willson's  Drawing  Slate,  price  35  cents ;  "Willson's  Drawing 
Cards,  price  25  cents;  Willson's  Drawing  Books,  in  four  numbers, 
price  40  cents  per  number ;  or  in  Eight  Parts,  at  25  cts.  per  part 


V 

I.  The  Drawing  Slate  and  Cards  contain  an  abundance  of  elementary  work  for 
Primary  Grades. 

II.  The  Drawing  Books  furnish  a  full  course  in  Industrial  Drawing  for  Gram 
mar  Grades. 

The  Series  also  includes  the  Drawing-Guide,  which  is  a  Manual  of  Explanation!^. 

Principles,  and  Problems  for  Practice  for  a  Teacher.    Price  $1.00. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  will  be  furnished  at  a  liberal  discount 
Specimen  copies  for  examination  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  half  retail 

•price.  Address : 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

Agent  for  Harper  &  Brothrrs, 
.  117&119  State  St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Co  Edticatlon  of  Ihc  Scxc«, 

The  Talue  of  Lit«ni,iure  to  Teachers, 

The  Relatlonnor  our  i'uijiic  SchooU  to  Crime, 

Michiitmn  HtnCc  Public  School, 

Hallo  and  Proportiun,    .... 

Problem*,        ..... 

Illefmi  8choolM.    ..... 

Qiie«tii»uii,        .             .            .            >  • 
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Page  89  I  On  the  Proper  Method  of  Rudf  lag  Ijiagoaciei 
Mi     Metric  Standardn,        .... 
SKI     Acndenik  InKtruetioa,      , 

10)     Teaching  In  Answer  to  a  CoasciouR  Waat, 

IM  I  Sciiiwl  Sa^>crvl^loIl. 
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The  Wl^vonsln  Decision, 
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EDWARD  SEARING  AND  JOHN  B.  PRADT, 
li!<.liioi"H  and  l*nbliisli<^r«. 


MADISON.  AVIS.: 

UKMOCRAT  COMPANY*  BOOK  ANI>  JOB  I'RIXTERS,  MIKPLIJS'-8T. 
1875. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


PlatteTille-Siirlfig  Term  opciu*  TaadJiy,  April  H. 
(>Hlikw4lf,  ^'        *'  ^^  -     April  IL 

Wliite water,  Scroiiil  Term,     '^  Feb.  *!. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSIOM. 

Tbi*  Boon!  of  Kitijrtifi*  i>f  Normal  Scboofj*  K**  jiaoiifr4  11*^  M\awU»^  I 
Ibr  Ihr  mliiiliwtoti  af  Htttdontji  (o  mij  Ktatr  Xoimsil  HcIkki) 
1.     Eiicb  Ai*w/iubly  IMHrk-t  hi  Hit-  HtJite  »UjiII  Ik-  rni 

Ajt«ciTi1i1>'  i>btrlrl  i»^  4^11  tit  If  «il,  twitch  Taciuirk'ti  umy  fie  fIXM  li^  Umt  PfenVlrol 
lkK:r«!Uiry  of  lUv  Bimrd  of  tk*£^i]L«, 
d.    Cantlfd^itr^  fi>r  arlmMkio  ^UaU  be  i)*>mtnnf(Hi  hy  tlir  tVifiiit^  SaprHnlt^fiilnil  i 

till'  C<»i»irfy  {oT  U  thr    t>  xu  hnai  ncjl  }ttr 

BAtioi)  i*Uiin  1m.*  mwili?  \iy    .     '     ,        .  n<ii*Mt  oT  lUi*  cii, 

dal€«  may  rc^tclf?!,  iiu4  Uj^y  ftJitiU  1m-  iii  k»»l  ulsbU'cti  ytrani  i^f  Mgc,  af  iCMi 

liftiUli  tinil  nf  i^cmd  nitinil  rhaructcir.    Eiif!h  prrju>n  n^i  ttiimlt^trd  i4i /' 

lIlVrsiM' M-Uiiijf  TortH  Ikh  immrt  ngit,  Urnlih  nnil  rUMrnrr^'r.  mill   a  tti 

rtAtlial^*  Ktijill  i>e  immi'Ubkly  »cni  by  muU,  by  Ua*  l^aprtiiilrjuktiii,  in  iliis 
ijf  tbi*  Boanr 

B*    Vtfon  prii»t'iiyii)oi]  of  »ricb  (!f'rl&flcair  to  rb<>  Prr^iikAl  of  a  Statr   X 
Bclim}]^  ilm  vixmVHin.iv  i^inll  b<*  i^xiimin4i(3»  uhcIct  tbc  tHrcrtfon  erf  ^atU  Pi 
Ibrr  brti*u>bii*  rotiuiri'il   l>y  law   tbr  a  Iblnl   jtcritite  Cfrtilicatv,  r^t^'pt    II 
Thiuiry  anil  rrQL'Urt;  of  Touching,  tttid  il'  fourn]  tjtiiiUflctl  to  PJitiff  ija* 
La  re*piict  ti>  k-nrniiig^  br  may  br  admit  let! ,  nf\vT  i'uinUhtMf^  tilcb  v    . 
Pri!ftldeat  may  ri^^uiro  of  giH>il  iH^alib  ami  miiral  chamcliT*  aaii  alWr  «nlv 
fn]li>wiag  declaration t 

1, ■,  ilct  ht^rt'liy  dtfclan*  tbiii  my  jim-pcsf<*  In  ooitfftof  UiU  Sl^ir  N ' 

KcIifiDl  U  tt>  di  niym'\f  for  Uic  profi'Maiun  nf  U^acktiii;.  Hud  Uial  U  ii  mjr  i0l«tii:tl0n| 
eugagt^  til  U'ucbirii;  \t%  liii^  i>tjbUc  t»irbi.*i>b  of  tlib  fi^tate. 

4.     Nt>  p(*ri»ott  nhiil]  bn  t:tititk*d  to  n  dlpitntia^  who  baA  tioi  biH$li  a  mtti\ 
thi^  school  hi  wblch  8nch  di|domft  >-  VsUleHwii" 

nUjeU'^jii  yt'iU'M  (>r  ai^iS  bill  a  tertUi  U'niiuiicif  ^ 

doiil  (if  a  N'oniiiil  f^rbool  io  any  jieieHiii    s\ho  nbal)   iiiive   Ui^ii   n  n 
Mcbtiol  for  ou«  ihvriti,  iirovidijd  Uiat  in  lilt*  Judgmenl  Miicb  ci^iEtlralc  i 


^^     Prtii 


7%€  7€rnu  o/  7iofird  ai  caek  lucaiiiy  arm 

InformAtion  ai  lo  br>ard  aod  othrr  maUcrR  may  be  obtalAMl  t)j 
Prr«idrntJi  uf  rhr  rcjiportive  adioul-*^  lu  fallows ! 
Prti»ld4>tii  E.  A.  Ca^HLTOif,  at  PlHttevillc.    Prc^Jdent  OLinai  A'?"'^ 
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New  Books  Just  Published : 

PESTALOZZI,  HIS  LIFE,  WORK  AND  INFLUENGE. 

By  Hkrman  Krubi,  A.  M.,  InUrudor  in  PhUosophy  of  Education  in  the  Otwego  NortmcA 
and  Training  SchooL  Embraces  large  extracts  from  Pestalozzi^s  writings,  some  of 
which  liave  not  hitherto  been  published  in  English ;  and  biographies  of  Pestalozzi^s 
chief  assistants.  Also  a  connected  and  particular  account  of  the  spread  of  Pesta- 
lozzi*s  doctrines  and  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  American  schools. 
No  Traclur  nhould  fail  to  rend  this  important  edueational  work,  248  pp»,  8  vo»  cloth» 
with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,    ^.25. 

DRAMAS  AND  DRAMATIC  SCENES, 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Venable,  Author  of  Thi  School  and  Stage^  The  Amateur  Actor^  and 
•  United  Statts  History,    20  Plays  selected  from  the  writings  of  standard  authors. 

Adapted  to  school  and  home  exhibit  ons  and  to  the  use  of  advanced  classes  in  read- 

ing.    Illustrations  by  Farmy.    12  litQ.^cloth,  236  pp«    $1.50. 

ECLECTIC  HISTORICAL  ATLAS. 

Full  8  TO.  cloth.  Eighteen  Double-Page  Maps,  accurately  drawn  and  engraved.  A 
Hand-Book  for  general  readers  and  students  in  History.    $1.50* 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS, 

Fur  xVcademics  and  Common  Schools.  By  S.  A.  Norton,  A.  M  ,  Professor  in  OJtio 
Ayr  cultural  and  Mechanic^d  College^  and  Author  of  Elemtntt  of  Natural  PhUosophy, 
12  mo.  cloth,  386  pp.  Liberally  Illustrated.  $1.15.  Supplies  for  first  introdua- 
tion  into  schools,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  Intro- 
duction into  schools,  84c.  per  copy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  k  CO.,  Publishers,  CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK. 
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Advice  to  Young  Teaehors, 

Kducailon  Oat.-«ide  of  the  Schools, 

What  Women  Can  Do, 

Bhort  Artie  iM, 
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Problem  and  Solution, 
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AGENTS  WANTED. 


To  canvass  for  the  New  Illustraied  His- 

_     _  _        tory  or  Wisconsin.    Compltile  from  1059 

101875,  in  one  largo  octavo  volume  of  7:36  pages  and  15C>  superb  illu.^rrallonsj.    Terms  Liberal. 
Bend  for  sample  pJigea,  clrcularw,  terms,  eic.  B.  B.  MUJiSKIyL  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS,  Madison,  Wia. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLi 


PlftttevIIIe— Spriiifij  Teriii  ojkmin  Tnaidiiy«  April  tU 
OslikoHh,  ''         '^  *  April  <K 

WMtewftter,  Second  Tvrnu     *'  ^*       Feb.  ?. 


TERMS  OF  ACMISSIOIf. 

The  Hoard  of  Uegt*(vt)i  of  Nonuttl  SchodU  Um  mlopUnl  thf  fMnmlug  rvg^li 

fbr  tlif>  iidtuiH^ion  of  ^Iwlonta  U>  any  8!at/^  Knrniiil  8*  ' 

lite  Normal  BcUools,  and  lu  cano  vticiuicics  sjxhi  in.  the  rPi>T^^9<^cilAtJ<Mi  to  wlildt  < 
AiiiKsmbly  D»?ilnct  la  eiilitluil,  »ucU  vacancies  may  ha  HIM  h^  Uic  Plmiitftail 
Bocrelftfy  of  tUt^  Bosird  of  RegcnU. 

S*    Candidates  for  ad  mission  mIimII  foe  n*iUii'na»od  ()y  tU<?  f 
the  County  (or  if  the   County  Supcrint^^ndcnt  haa  not  juruui,^ :.-.;,   ,;....   ..*    ^- 

nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  gupnrmtcndcnt  ot  tho  ct^J  in  whlcli  fueli  < 
diit^a  may  reside,  and  llioy  Bball  Imj  at  IcaHt  Bixt<?cn  y<  f 

healtli  and  of  g*n>d  moral  rharacter.    Each  jiltsou  «u  n    .     .  o] 

tiflcfttc  setting  forth  hit  nam^?,  agi%  ht?aUh  nod  clmracit^r,  itnd  n  tliatilirsle  oTI 
certlflcate  «balt  be  immediately  aent  hj  mail,  by  tJie  Supcrlntni'divilt,  lo 
tjtrf  of  the  Boiu^d. 

3.  Upon  prescnlntion  of  such   ecrtitifatt*   la  the    i  >   . 
6ehordf  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  *U\  \i 
the  branchea  required   by  Iww  (br  a  third  grade  ccrt]0cal«,  •swefit  Rl» 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach  In g»  and  If  found  q«aljfled  to  eittifrilir  ** 
In  respect  to  leamiogf  h^  tuny  i)e  admitled,  cifter  funiiahing  MUch 
ft^aident  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  charactet,  tmU  AfWr  itaUviTritil 
rollowing  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  pui-pose  tn  etileriiig  ikli*  Btito  H^ 

School  ia  to  At  myself  for  the  profension  of  t'      ^  .rid  that  U  N  my  Iiit4*alliia 

t^ngage  in  leaching  In  the  (>uhlic  sichool*  of  : 

4.  Ko  person  shall  be  mtjtlod  to  a  diploma,  who  ha^  not  tvecn  ik  i 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted*  at  least  one  year,  nor  ^^ 
nineteen  yearj*  of  age;  but  a  cerlificate  of  aiteiidatipe  may  be  grimb 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  peraou   who  shall  Iuitc  been   a  in 
liehool  for  one  u^rm,  provided  that  in  his  Judgmtmt  such  CFttSfl«»le  i' 


TJ^e  TermJF  o/  IJoard  fit  each  iueniiiy  ufe  mod^rai^. 

Information  m  to  board  and  other  matters  may  lie  oblaioeil  ttj  tiltli^fiaili 
Tr        *  if  the  reaped  it  c  sclioola,  as  follows: 

Ti  A.  CuAULTON,  at  Plattevilk,    FreBldenl  Ouvbii  Ammt,  ai  Wlif 

President  OuoBoe  9.  Auiek.  at  Oflikoili* 
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ECTJECTXC 

EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


McG-uffey's  Speller 
IKEcG-uffey's  Readers 
Ray's  Arithmetics 
ITIThite's  Arithmetics 


Eclectic  G-eographieS 
Sclectic  Penmanship 
Venable's  History 

r>y-  ^^tfftfi  for  Otfatoffup.  of  these  ttnrt  other  7ejr/-  TiooA-g. 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 
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New  Books  Just  Published : 

FESTALOZZi  HIS  LIFE,  WORK  AND  INFLUENCE 

By  Hebman  Krusi,  A.  M.,*J/i«<rwctor  in  Philosophy  of  ^ucation  in  the  Oswego  Normal 
and  Training  School.  Embraces  large  extracts  from  Pestalozzi's  writings,  some  of 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  published  in  English ;  and  biographies  of  Pestalozzi^s^ 
chief  assistants.  Also  a  connected  and  particular  account  of  the  spread  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  doctrines  and  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  American  schools. 
Ifo  Teacher  should  faU  to  read  this  important  educatio-nal  icork,  248  pp.,  8  vo.  cloth, 
with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.    $2.25. 

DRAMAS  AND  DRAMATIC  SCENES. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Venablb,  Author  of  TJis  School  and  Stage,  The  Amateur  Actor,  and 
TTnited  States , History.  20  Plays  selected  from  the  writings  of  standard  authors. 
Adapted  to  school  and  home  exhibitions  and  to  the  use  of  advanced  classes  in  read* 
ing.    Illustrations  by  Pakny.    12  mo.  cloth,  286  pp.    $1,50. 

ECLECTIC  HISTORICAL  ATLAS. 

Full  8  vo.  cloth.    Eighteen  Double-Page  Maps,  accurately  drawn  and  engraved.    A 
Hand-Book  for  general 'readers  and  students  in  History.    $1.50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

For  Academies  and  Common  Schools.    By  8.  A.  Norton,  A.  M  ,  Professor  in  Ohio 
Affricultural  and  Mechanical  Ci^Cy  and  Author  of  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy 
la  mo.  cloth,  888  pp.    Liberally  Illustrated.    $1.15.    Supplies  for  first  introduc- 
tion  into  schools,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  ^  ^j^^,  ^  .^^^^ 
dacticn  into  schools,  84c.  per  copy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.i  Publishers,  CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLSj 

Plattevlllp— Spriffir  Tonii  ojm'IIs  Tnrsriay,  April  tt. 
<>8likoHfu  April  hJ 

WbltoHater,  Seeoiirt  Tcmu     *^  '*       Feb,  t.i 

TEBMS  OF  ADJOSSIOM. 

for  tUr  (wirtiissioti  of  BludenLi  \o  «ny  State  K<»rmiil  Hclioc»l. 

1.    Eiich  Anfeiombly  DUtric-t  In  thr  S'  be  fnUtb  * 

tUt'  Normal  Srliw*!^,  un*i  in  canif  viR;n  i-i  ii)  the*  »' 

A»tw?iiibly  DiHtricl  U  vuMM,  *iifh  vin'imtiiiiis  m*i/  be  fUI«£d   6iy  Uif*  Prr!*liliiiii.i 
HttitiiUuj  of  ih*f  Boarrt  uf  lle|^(^nU. 

a     (vAiidbliitrj*  far  iiainisftkm  ^hM  hv  lii-iuinal+^d  f>y  III*'  Oayoty  g?iinriiiili»o« 
Ibt'  '  r  if  the  Cotintj  tSujx'rintrndrur  Imw  m 

uAti'  uf»  miitk  by  fbe  Ciiy  Hiiiif»rintriMl*'nt  fU 

dttea  may  re«1dci,  anfi  tUry  Mh^It  ti4f  tit  jetLHl  dixk^vn  y^«r»  i*i 

lil!cute  HfUing  foitb  UU  niuiic,  aj^ti^  b<*jiUb  tinil  tUamrfi'r»  tin 
orrliD(*at^  ■tUall  br  iintiu  tibituly  nt^nt  by  ni»iil,  by  llii*  Siiprrljil*'»ii- 
tiiry  uf  l.tie  Board. 

^.    Upou  |^rt;t*otitatb>n   nf  ituili  i'ttrllfli^nttj   to  Uiii  Vt 
i^cli  ■  '  "  lab*  <ball  bt'  oxaiuiru'tl^  nrnirr  ibf    ' 

the  Ef<^I    by  Ia^    fr*r  a  Iblrd    ijrml*'   ' 

Tbi^orj^  luiil  Pmciie**  *il  IVncliinc,  nml  If  fomi*l  rjunl . 
ill  rcspooi  to  Itf-aro-ltig:,  b*?  mfly  Ur  ttt!miUt^4.1,  aftiT  lui       .....^      ... 
FrRdStli*iit  mwy  rfniiire  of  gtmil  licaltb  mid  moriil  rhftrnrii^*  iwil  altrr  >' 

l^ ,  d»j  btTt l»y  i]<uiar<*  Ihat  no'  purpmc*  fn  mlRring  tliis  Sifilr  'Pi* 

Bchciiil  ii*  tii  fit.  tnysrlf  for  tU*i  iirores^biti  of  U'ttchltii;,  aful  ihai  it  If  mv 
engage  in  tj^acblng  In  the  jniblic  wphooU  of  ihin  Slalr. 

4.     No  person  Hbnll  liu  riililUftl  lo  a  ilif^bkiim^  vibo  ha^ 
Ojc^cbcjul  ki  wbicbMtieb  dipbiina  ia  granted,  at  K^iu^t  on', 
oim'teta  years  *jf  ugt^;  but  a  ct^rtiflftal-c  of  atti^ndnni**'  m^ 
I  ileal  r>f  u  Nurmal  fte*>r>*il  to  miy  pprinni   wliu 

lool  fnr  anv  t»  rm.  iirnvblfd  thai  In  lib  Judgin 


Infurmttliou  ai*  to  board  afuJ  otlit^r  maU^rs  may  bt  <♦; 
PrrpidenU  of  tlif  res piH" live  ttcbool^t  a^  followj*: 
?tvil4c&t  E,  A,  Cit^nt^TOx,  at  PliitteTille,    Pr^iiUent  Oijifkii  Am. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


TWO  NEW  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  who  are  contemplating 
a  change  of  their  text-books  on 

HISTORY, 

are  earnestly   requested  to    \A/  A  I  "T    till  -they  can  exaiaaine 

BUTLER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  TEE  JSWSTEi  STA^S, 

Which  is  now  in  preparation,  and  will  be 

READY  JULY  ist. 

It  will  contain  nearly.  360  pages,  with  maps,  and  will  be  ftiUy 
illustrated,  beautiflilly  printed  on  fine  paper  (from  large  clear,  neff^ 
type,)  and  substantially  boun'd.  Retail  price  $1.50.  A  specimen 
coj;iy  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  school  authorities  /or  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduetion',  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Specimen 
sheets  sent  ftree. 


All  teachers  using  Bingham's  Latin  Series  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  accompanying 

M0m  W^tm 


Will  be  READY  AUGUST  1st 

and  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  series  are  respectftilly 
invited  to  correspond  with  us,  (sending  Catalogues  of  the  Institu- 
tions with  which  they  are  connected)  when  fall  information  as  to 
its  merits  wDl  be  cheerfully  furnished. 


APPROVEJD   SCHOOIi   BOOKS. 


Mitcheirs  New  Series  of  Geographies, 
MitcheH's  New  Outline  Maps, 
Bingham's  Latin  Series, 


Oxford's  Speakers,  Junior  and  Senior 
Sargent's  School  Etymology, 
The  Scholar's  Companion, 


Qoodrich'^  Pictorial  Histories,  \  Coppe's  Logic,    Coppe's  Rhetoric. 


The  New  American  Readers  &  Spellers, 


Smith's  Grammar, 


The  Etymological  Reader,  Tenney  's  Geology. 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  723  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
m.  R.  KBEaAN, 

457,  12th  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^||  d  WUut^m 


601LIIE  if  Aill, 

c^  Ills. 


^n.l      Ui.Ll.^|[4 
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WUt-n  Shall  wr  l'r..iu..t«  .' 

To^nxliip  lll(;h  S<*Ihm1». 

Cliiii<*M-  A^trtiniiMiy, 

LcnjitL  of  S<T\lcc  of  Temhii*,     . 

KdacntionnI  JournHll'in, 

MuRir  liij  the  Black  HoHrd, 

How  t«  J*«x:nn?  si  Hinhor  Standard  tor  TcBchcr*, 

r.-»uws  f»r  Knrl\  ■WithJinrtJil  of  Piipili, 

Short    \rtirl."..  .  *.M2.  "Jl.l.  iil.  ?.V. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Platte>ille~Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  7. 
WMtewater,  "  "  "         Sept.?. 

Oshkosh,        "  "  "         Sept.  7. 

Kiver  Falls,    "  "  Sept. 

TEBMS .  OF  ADMISSIO  tf. 

The  Board  of  liegents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  foUowinij  nveulaii'ia? 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representntive*  iB 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  wliich  siLj 
Assembly  District  U  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Pre^^i(lenr  ar.d 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintdideai  iil 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  mriai 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  caad; 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodll} 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  err 
tificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  &uib 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Set  ^• 
tary  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  cwtificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  bylaw  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  anu 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  Schoo: 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  sucli  evidence  as  ih'. 
President  may  require  of. good  health  and  moral  character,  and  aft«r  subscribing  lo 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  tliis  State  Nontal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  ^hall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  niembtn-  of  tin 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  lesH  thia 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  *urfa 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

TAe  Terms  of  Tioard  at  each  localiiy  are  moderate^ 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addre?sins  Uir 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Arey,  at  Whitew.ito 
President  George  S,  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  Klver  Fall* 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Elmbodying  the  most  approved  methods  of  Instruction;  Indorsed 
by  Leading  Educators ;  Used  in  the  Best  Schools. 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 


• 


McGuffey's  Readers,  Venable's  U.  S.  History, 

Ray's  Arithmetics,  Brown's  Physiology, 

\Vhite's  Arithmetics,  Norton's  Physics, 

Harvey's  Grammars,  Andrews's  Constitution, 

Eclectic  Geographies,  Eclectic  Classical  Series, 

Eclectic  Penmanship,  Duffett's  French  Method, 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

CVei^rrfpiU'e  €'lroiil«rf«  and  Frlec-Llsts  to  any  address  on  application  to 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI  and  NKW  YORK. 


JUST  PUBLiISHBDs 

HARVEY'S  6RADED-SCH00L  READERS  AND 
PRIMARY  SPELLER, 

ByTHOS.W.  HARVEY,  A.M., 
Author  of  Elementary  and  Practical  G-ranmiar  of  English  Lranguage. 

|3B^  Send  for  descrtpf/ye  circular, 

SI»JEDCIAL»     l^RICKs!}  : 

Harvey's  Graded-School  First  Reader, 
Harvey's  Graded-School  Second  Reader, 
Harvey's  Graded-School  Third  Reader,    - 
Harvey's  Graded-School  Fourth  Reader, 
Harvey's  Graded-School  Fifth  Reader, 
Harvey's  Graded-School  Primary  Speller, 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction  sent  by 
mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  "  Introduction  "  Price. 


Mail. 

Jntredvctton. 

Xxekangt. 

.20 

•15 

.10 

•45 

•34 

•23 

.60 

•45 

•30 

.90 

45 

I-I5 

.87 

•5» 

,  .20 

•15 

.10 

nrANQAL  OF  ENaLISH  RHETORIC, 

By  A.  D.  HEPBURN, 

ProfeMor  la  DaTldson  ColleffC«  M.  €• 

A  Manual  of  English  Rhetoric  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  Higli  Schools  and 
Colleges.  The  author  has  not  thought  it  advisable  to  introduce  discussions  of  topics 
that  belong  properly  to  Psychology,  Logic  and  Jiisthetics,  or  to  controvert,  or  even 
mention  opposing  views.  The  Principles  and  Rules  are  stated  briefly,  and  exemplified ; 
the  instructor  can  expand,  modify,  and  apply  them  to  the  requirements  of  his  classes. 

12  mo.,  cloth,  280  pp.  Retail,  f  1.25;  Single  sample  copy  and  supplies  for  first  in- 
troduction, 94c:  for  introduction  in  exchange  for  corresponding  books  in  use,  63c. 

WILSOH,  HINKLE  d  CO. ,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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The  Open  Door— I, 

Wtune  of  Labor  la  the  Work  of  Kducalloo— I, 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 
iHlLBOM'i  ElAPEEi. 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
I      ^h^eparecL   hy  <¥^rof.   E.  j3..    SHELDON, 

Friaa^lpoa  of  6ta.t«  2Toxzxifla  Selxeol,  0»  wt^o,  2T.  "Z*. 


1 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 


^       SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   260  ENGRAVINGS 
^  FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


S 


<^ 


^  SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp..       -      -      -       Price,    20c. 

I  SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80  pp.,       -      -        "      25c. 

g  SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      -      -    "      bOc. 

^  SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..     -      -        "       T5c. 

^  SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER,  320  pp..     -      -    "  SI. 25 

§  SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      {Ready  in  June.) 

^  ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

^  NEW  YORK, 

ty)  BROOKLYN, 

:§  CLEVELAND,  O. 

'g  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

§  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA. 

-^  BATH,  ME. 

5  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

*§  Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  ''  THE  BEST  "  by 

g  J.  W.  ARMSTRONG.  Principal  of  Nonnal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

^  J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Nonnal  School.  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

Co  M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Nonnal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

?=  CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Nonnal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

g  WM.  J.  MILNE.  Principal  of  Nonnal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

^  HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM.  Principal  of  Nonnal  School.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Qc  ALSO  RECOMMENDED   BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN   SCHOOLS! 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Adflress  THOMAS  CHARI.ES, 

Care  Haol^v  RiiOTif«»s,  BookseUcn, 

rsee  next  page.]  63  k  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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OUTOT'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 

FOR  COMAfON  SCHOOrS. 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price,      75c, 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  illus.    "      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  auarto,  elegantly  illustrated 

with  xoo  cuts  and  38  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    $3.25 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book   for  oral 

lessons.     118  pages, Price,  ^i .00 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY "  2.00 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyol's  last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools,  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    **  a.oo 

FELTER'S   ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      30c. 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC **  80:. 

FELTER'S   NEW   PRACTICAL   ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new   hook,    ■ '*     $z.oo 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  cxer- 
cites  are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLET'S    GRAMMARS. 

HADLEV'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  I|*TRopucnoN  to  the  study 
of  English  (irammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capit^Lo, 
composition-wriiin?,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech . .     Price.      60c. 

HADLEVS  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     Designed  for  an  advanced  course,. ..     **     ^i.oo 
These  books  teach   the  scienct  of  the  language  through  the  use  of  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  As  Soutberland's  Patent 
Copy  Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS Price,  10c.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS,  "     15c.  each. 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Drawing*  Books. 

The  only  books  on   the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Sch<»ols. 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  15c.  per  book. 

COOL£Y'3  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE Price,       75c 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY ♦'    $x.oo 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY **      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMKNTARV  CHEMISTRY "      1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY "      1.25 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS Price,  $a.oo 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, "         3.00 

'I  her.e  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animaU. 

HENRT  N.  DAT'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER, Price,  $1.00 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "         1.50 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         1.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC "         1.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE "        2.25 


rl 


l^T^The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.     Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt of  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price. 
For  circulars,  catalogues  and  books,  address 

Care  Hadlkv  Brothers,  Booksellers,  63  &  65  Washington  St.,  CHICA60. 

;.) 
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BEST  HOLIDAT  GIFT, 

For  Paremt,  CliOd,  Tearher,  Putor,  Fiiemd. 


GET  THE  BEST. 

^^Mi  )&iMisBi  liBUBBaiy. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Diction^ 

ariU. 
8000  BBgnTlBst;  1840  Pa2M<i«arto.   Price  $19. 

Webster  now  Is  glorious.  iPres.  Jtqymond. 

"I  very  scholar  knows  Its  mine.    [  W.  H.  Frtscott. 

I  est  defining  Dictionary.  [Horact  Mann. 

I  tandard  in  this  office .  {QotH  Printer. 

[he  etymology  without  a  riral.      {John  O.  8axe. 

I  xcels  in  deflnlngscientiflc  terms.  [Pr.Hitcheoek. 

lemarkable  compendium  of  knowledge. 

iPree.  Clark. 
•*  THE  BEST  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 
EXTANT."— Xofuion  quarterly  Jtevitw^  Oct..  1878. 

20  TO  I. 

The  sales  of  Wehstei's  Dictionaries  throughout 
the  country  in  1878  were  9D  times  as  large  as  the 
sales  of  any  other  Dictionaries.  In  proof  of  this 
we  will  send  to  auy  person,  on  application,  the 
statements  of  more  than  100  Booksellers,  firom 
every  section  of  the  country.  Published  by  O.  & 
C.  MBKRIAn,  Springfield,  Mass.  Sold  by 
all  Booksellers. 

Webster's  Primary  School  Dlct*y,  904  EngraTlngs. 
"  Common  School    "       «74  " 

*•  High  School  •*       897  " 

•*  Academic  "       844  »• 

**  Counting  House  **  with  numerous  Il- 
lustrations and  many  valuable  tables  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Published  by  IVISON,  BLAKBMAN,  TAYLOR 
k  CO.,  New  York. 

THE  FOLDING  GLOBES ! 

A  few  for  sale  at  this  office  at  Half  Price. 

ClloVe  without  stand  A  Portroll4»,  $1.00 
Globe  wltlft  **  **  S.00 

Send  two  8  cent  stamps  to  prepay  the 
postage.    Address, 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


SEND  BY 

I08TAL  CARD, 


COSTINO  ONK  CENT, 
-TO— 


BROTHERS, 

136  State  Street,  Chicago. 

For  Circulars  concerning— 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE, 

Price  00  cts.  An  exceedingly  popular  book,  doing 
much  good ;  already  adopted  by  more  tban  1000 
scboolfl. 

Lee&  Hadle/s  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

AN  ADVANCED  COUBSE  OF  LESSONS  IN  LAN- 
OUAOB,  for  Grammar  Schools.  Cloth,  800  pp. 
Price  01.00.  This  book  represents  the  improyed 
and  advanced  methods  of  teaching. 

ESTELL'S  PROGRAMME  CLOCKS. 

Three  styles,  $14iN),  M8.00,  $25.00.  Splendid  Time- 
keepers and  perfect  li onltors .  The  **  Sxcelslor,'* 
price  $25.00.  Is  nrom  a  new  patent  and  very  ele- 
gant.  Send  for  circulars. 

COOK'S  COMBINED  SCHOOL  REGISTER, 

byO.  S.  Cook.  $1.26  and  $2.00.  This  Is  a  very 
unique  aflUir,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  several 
books  In  one.  Sample  pages  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. 

HADLBY  BROTHERS,  BOOKSELLERS, 
186  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Teachers 


_„ ithly  Repori 

Isters,  etc.,  to  E.  F.  HOB  ART  ft  CO.,  EducaUonal 
Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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T"' "REVEILLE! 

■  A  monthly  paper,  published  at  NORWICH 
UNITBRSITY.  Devoted  to  Educational  Inter- 
ests, Literature,  Wit  and  Humor.  Beetwritere 
employed.    $1  per  year.    On  trial  6  months  for  85 

I.    Send  stamp  for  specimen. 


cts~.    Send  stamp  for  specl 
Chas.  Dole,  KorthOeld,  Vermont. 


Address,  Prof. 


Kiddle  and  Schem's 


Cyclopedia  of  Education 


will  be  publislied  by  E.  Steiger. 


▲VAItDKD  TO   B.  STEIOEB 
FOR  EXCELLENCE  OV 

Edncational  Fublicationa. 
Parti'-iilar  altertion  in  invited  to  Ahfi-Henn*S  German  Series,  Ahn-Henn's  French  Serim,  and 
Reffelf  8  G*'rmnn  Ht^idem,  the  excellence  of  which  is  signally  attested  by  their  extensive  introdu^ian 
without  the  aid  of  any  Agents)  into  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  ray  ton.  Hartford.  Rochester,  and  over  CO  other  cities— also  to  Douars  Rntional  Jteadera, 
R«fl«rt*9  ArlthmrticH,  SchftdleKs  0/of>«iand  Jtel tff  Mapn,  and  to  Kindrraarten  Zdierature  snd 
Kindffraftrtrn  GifU.  —  Ot-rtnan  Jiookti  a  fipecialty.    Largo  stock  on  hand.   CaUlogues  sent  ftree. 

xu  Agents  in  the  field.  j^^  SfeiyeTf  22  &  24  Fmnkfort  str.,  New  York. 
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APPLETON'S 

AMERICAN  CYCLOP/EDI  A, 

NE  W  RE  VISED  EDITION. 

Entirely  rewritten  by  the  ablest  writers  on  every  subject    Printed  from  new  type, 
and  illustrated  with  Several  Thousand  Engravings  and  Maps. 

The  work  originally  published  under  the  title  of  Thb  New  Akebicvn  CrciiOP-a- 
DiA  was  completed  in  lo63,  since  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  at- 
tained in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  every  branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  have  induced  the  editors 
and  publishers  to  submit  it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision,  and  to  issue  a  new  edi- 
tion entitled  The  American  Ctclop^dia. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want 

The  movement  of  political  affairs  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  science, 
and  their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  convenience 
and  refinement  of  social  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolutions  have  occurred, 
involving  national  changes  of  peculiar  moment.  The  civil  war  of  our  own  coontzy, 
which  was  at  its  height  when  the  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  happilv 
ended,  and  a  new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  has  been  commenced. 

Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefati- 
gable  explorers  of  Africa. 

The  great  polictlal  revolutions  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  natural  result  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  whose  names 
are  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  curious  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars. 6reat  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges  maintained,  of  which 
the  details  are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  but  which  ought  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  authentic 
history. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  the  aim  of 
the  editors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  furnish 
an  accurate  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  of  evexy  fresh  produc- 
tion in  literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  to  give 
a  succinct  and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 

The  work  has  been  begun  after  long  and  carefnl  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 

None  of  the  original  stereotyped  plates  have  been  used,  but  everv  page  has  been 
printed  on  new  type,  forming  in  fact  a  new  Cyclopsedia,  with  the  same  plan  and 
compass  as  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with 
such  improvements  in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by  longer  experience 
and  enlarged  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  which  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition 
have  been  added  not  for  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidity  and  force  to  the 
explanations  the  text  They  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natural  his- 
torv,  and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  features  of  scenery,  architecture, 
and  art,  as  well  as  the  various  processes  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.  Although 
intended  for  instruction  rather  than  embellishment,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
insure  their  artistic  excellence ;  the  cost  of  their  execution  is  enormous,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  find  a  welcome  reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  Cyclopsdla, 
and  worthy  of  its  high  character. 

This  work  is  sold  to  subscribers  only,  payable  on  delivery  of  each  volume.  It  will 
be  completed  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages,  fully 
illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engravings,  and  with  numerous  colore 
Lithographic  Maps. 

PRICE  AND  STYLE  OF  BINDING. 

Jn  extra  Clothe  per  vol.,       ....     t6. 00  \  In  ffalfStisela^  extra  gill, per  wU,,      -        98.80 
In  Library  Leather,  per  vol.,  6.00     In  FitU  Moroceo,anUqwe,gm  edtgee^ptrvclLjWM 

In  Half  Turkey  MaroeeOt  per  vol.,    -  7.tO  |  In  Full  Russia,  per  vol.,      ...       -     ]ej» 


Four  volumes  now  ready.    Succeeding  volumes  until  completion  will  be  is 

once  in  two  months.    *«*Specimen  pages  of  the  American  CrcLOPiBDiA,  showing 
type,  illustrations,  etc.,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 

First.Clabs  Canvabsino  Agents  wanted.    Address  the  Publishers, 

]>•  APPI«BTON  Sc  00«,  549  4fc  5S1  Broa4waF«  H.  T. 
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ultttjsHg  4  Wlisi^tiisi^; 


MADISON,   WISCONSIN. 

Tbls  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments : 

eOlLEOE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
Mlllury  science.  „^^j,j  „  ^^g^ 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SOO-FRE$HMEN  eOUISL 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

UW  SCHOOL 

Judge  P.  L.  8P00NER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  (br  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
lag  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 


A  (UANTITATIVE  UOOIATOIY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

LIOIASin. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  COIIIEHT  EXPEHSEO 

are  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.   One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FIEE  TOITION. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teacb^ 

ers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  

For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM, 

Madison,  June  4, 1874.  Prtsidsnt. 

MADISON  MUTUAL 


MADISON,    NA/ISOONSIN. 


DAVID  ATWOOD,   - 
HIRAM  H.  GILES, 
SAMUEL  D.  HASTINGS, 
B.  E.  HUTCHINSON,      - 


Prksident. 
YicB  Pbksidknt  and  Genebal  AaSNT. 
Tbbasdrsr. 
-  -  -    Sbcebtabt. 


OITS8  SPECIAL  ATTKKTION  TO 


W&BM  iUiD  KOKBSVBiLD  PBOPBEV¥« 


The  Largesti  Oldest,  and  Most  Sncoesefal  Gompany  in  the  Northwest. 


Loaaes  Paid,  Chiefly  on  Farm  Property,  Nearly  1 1  «000,000. 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


McGuffey's  Spellev 
nncGuffey's  Readers 
Ray's  Aritlmieflcs 
ITITliite's  Aritlmteflt^B 


Eoleotic  Geographies 
Eclectic  Penmansliip 
Venable's  History 

fi^  Send  for  Cttiatofrne  of  fhete  and  other  Texi^SooIrs, 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 
cixTCimTA.rrz  vetw  yori 
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NOW  READY: 

By  the  Author  of  Norton* s  Natural  Phiiowphy. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.  For  Academics  and  Common  SchooU.  Bj 
Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.  M.  286  pp.  Sample  Copy  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  exami- 
nation  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  84  cents.  Supplies  for  first  intro- 
duction into  schools,  84  cents  per  copy. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  not  merely  to  give  a  systematic  and  asymmetrical  epi- 
tome of  the  Science,  but  so  to  present  each  topic  that  the  pupil  shall  receive^  ftom 
the  first,  clear,  accurate  and  scientific  ideas. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

NOW  READY: 

KEY  TO  SCHUYLER'S  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA.    H^s. 

WILSON,  HINELE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

NOW  READY: 

ECLECTIC  COPY-BOOK  COVERS.  20  cents  per  dozen  for  first  introduction  into 
schools. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

IMPORTAjNT  new  PUBIilCATIONS: 

Thalheiheb'b  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Venablk's  Amateur  Actor. 
DuFPET'B  French  Method,  Hailman's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Pbdaooot. 
Andrews*  Manual  of  the  Constitution,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners,  Ac,  &a 

^^S^Send  for  Descriptive  Circnlara  and  Price  List. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Puhlishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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SKXD  BY 

POSTAL  CARD, 
COSTINO  ONi:  CKNT, 
— TO— 

HADLET     BROTHERS, 

136  State  Street,  Chicago. 

For  Circulars  concerning— 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE, 

Price  60  els.  An  exceedingly  iwpniar  book,  doing 
much  goo<l ;  already  adopted  by  more  than  1000 
z*cbool^. 

Lee  k  Hadie/s  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

AN  ADVANCED  COURSE  OF  LESSONS  IN  LAX-' 
<;ia(;e,  for  Grammar  Schools.  Cloth.  800  pp. 
Price  s^l. 00.  This  book  represents  the  Improved 
and  advanced  methods  of  teaching. 

ESTELL'S  PROGRAMME  CLOCKS. 

Three  styles,  $14.00,  818.00,  $25.00.  Splendid  Time- 
keepers and  perfect  Monitors.  The  '*  Excelsior,'* 
price  $35.00,  is  from  a  new  patent  and  very  ele- 
gant .    Send  for  circulars. 

COOK'S  COMBINED  SCHOOL  REGISTER, 

by  O.  S.  Cook.  $1.25  and  $3.00.  This  Is  a  very 
unique  aflTair,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  several 
books  in  one.  Sample  pages  sent  free  on  appli- 
cttlion. 

IIADLEY  BKOTHERS,  BoOKSELLEK.s, 
1:56  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Teachers 

will  please  write,  with  stamp,  for  FREE  SAM* 
PLJES  of  Reward  Cards,  Helps  to  School  Man- 
agement, Chrorao  Prizes,  Mont  hi  v  Reports,  Ueg- 
l^t^'rs,  etc.,  to  E.  F.  HOB  ART  *  CO.,  Educational 
Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WISCONSIN 

jaURNAL  ofEDUOATION 

Volume  v.,   1 875. 
SEARING  &  PRADT, 

jLditors  and  Proprietors. 
Terms— Single  8nb«crlpUon»9  $1«50. 

CLl^BBING.— A  district  clerk  and  teacher,  or 
any  other  two  persons,  clubbing  and  sending  us 
their  subscriptions  m  advance,  shall  receive  the 
JOURNAL  at  $1.35  each ;  and  names  may  at  any  tlm<> 
be  added  to  the  club,  at  the  same  rate.  It  Is  not 
necessary  that  club  subscribers  all  receive  their 
copies  at  the  same  postofllce. 

POSTAGE.— For  all  subscribers  who  pay  In  ad- 
vanfe.  pn^tiigp  wtU  h«*  pr'Tf^'fl 

litciiti'irBFxi-  Fi>i"TOBYr 

Siit^rt&r  hi- 1 1-  ur  CoppoTsud  iHu* 
ri]4 luu led  ■  L I  h  Uip  beil K oLnrf  Huiff- 

"■'     fin'iri,  C'lrtirt  Hvv^eJi,  fift  J^litrmi^ 

jjiu^imiM  rTitAiofU'e  mat  f  rH- 


ff 


T"' "REVEILLE! 

■  A  monthly  paper,  published  at  NORWICH 
rxiVERSITY.  Devoted  to  Educational  Inter- 
ests, Literature,  Wit  and  Humor.  Btst  wrilerg 
(^  in  plot  led.  $1  per  year.  On  trial  6  months  for  85 
ft*.  S»»nd  stamp  for  specimen.  Address,  Prof. 
CiiA.s.  DOLE,  Northfleld,  Vermont. 


die  i.-.  dJOn  ^^  ^^y-  Agents  wanted.  All 
M>v^  \i\j  tp^U  classes  of  working  people  of  both 
se.xes,  young  and  old.  make  more  money  at  work 
for  us,  in  their  own  locallMes,  during  their  span- 
moments,  or  all  the  time,  than  at  any  thing  else. 
We  offer  employment  that  will  pay  handsomely 
for  every  hour's  work.  Full  particulars,  terms, 
Ac,  sent  free.  Send  us  your  address  at  onc»*. 
Don't  delay.  Now  is  the  limp.  Don't  look  for 
work  or  business  elsewhere,until  you  have  leameil 
what  we  offer.    G.  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

ADVERTISINO:  Cheap:  Good:  SytU- 
mrtWf .— All  persons  who  contemplate  making 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  the  insertion  of  ad- 
vertisements, shoulcV  send  25  ccnU  to  Geo.  I*. 
RowfH  k  Co  ,  41  Park  Row  New  York,  for  their 
PAMPHLET-BOOK  (ninety-sere nth  edition),  con- 
taining  lists  of  over  2000  newspapers  and  estimates, 
showing  the  cost.  Advertisements  taken  for  lead- 
ing papei-s  in  many  States  at  a  tremendous  reduc- 
tlon  from  publishers'  rates.    GET  the  book. 

NEWYORK  TRIBUNE 

''THE  LEADINfi  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER." 
THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 

Dally,  $10  a  year.    Semi- Weekly,  13.   Weekly,  $2. 

POSTAGE  FREE  TO  THE  81BSCR1BER. 
Specimen  Copies  and   Advertising   Rates   Free. 
Weeklv.  in  clubs  of  30  or  more,  only  $1,  |K)stage 
paid.    Address  TllE  TRIBUNE.  NY. 


i^^  Kiddle  and  Schemes 


Cyclopedia  of  Education 


Avill  bo  published  by  E.  Steiger. 


AWAHDED  TO   K.  KTEIGF.n 
FOR   KXCKLI.K.VrE   OF 

Ecacational  Futlications. 
Partirnlar  attontion  in  invited  to  Ahn-Hcnn's  €iovmau  Se-rien,  Ahn>Henn' s  F'rrnrh  Srrie,%  and 
RcfJelt's  (h'fiiiftn  Itfadfrn,  the  ezcflleiue  of  which  Ih  Hi^ually  atteflted  by  their  extrnsive  vntrodurlvm 
'.vithoiit  Dip  Rid  of  any  A^onts  into  the  IMiblio  Schools  of  New  York,  Milwaukee.  Chicago. 
(Uvfland.  Dayton.  Hartford,  Rochester,  and  over  (iO  other  cities— also  to  DouaFs  Jtational  RettdrrH, 
P^ffsH's  ArUliMt'tifH,  Schedler's  (Itottes  vLm\  JMirf  Mapti,  and  to  KitiderffaHen  ZUerature  &nt\ 
liindfi'ifiirtrn  Oifls.  —  (in^nnn  Jtotih'H  a  Bi>ecialty.    Large  »t<K-k  on  hand.    Catalogues  sent  free 


Jj/-;./.<  in  !h-'  Ih' 


i:.  Stehjer,  22  &  24  Frankfort  Str.,  NEW  YORK. 
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APPLETON'S 

AMERICAN  CYCLOP/EDIA, 

NE  W  RE  VISED  EDITION. 

Entirely  rewritten  by  the  ablest  writers  on  every  subject    Printed  from  new  type, 
and  illustrated  with  Several  Thousand  Engravings  and  Maps. 

The  work  originally  published  under  the  title  of  Thb  Nbw  Aherictk  Cyclopjb- 
DiA  was  completed  in  1B63,  since  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  at- 
tained in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  every  branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  have  induced  the  editorg 
and  publishers  to  submit  it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision,  and  to  issue  a  new  edi- 
tion entitled  The  American  Cyclop^dia% 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of  knowl. 
edge  has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  w^ant. 

The  movement  of  political  affairs  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  science, 
and  their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  convenience 
and  refinement  of  social  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolutions  have  occurred, 
involving  national  changes  of  peculiar  moment.  The  civil  war  of  our  own  country, 
which  was  at  its  height  when  the  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  has  happilr 
ended,  and  a  new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  has  been  commene^. 

Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefati- 
gable explorers  of  Africa. 

The  great  polictial  revolutions  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  natural  result  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  whose  names 
are  in  every  one\s  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  curious  to  know  the  p«i^ 
ticnlars.  Great  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges  maintained,  of  which 
the  details  are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  but  which  ought  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  authentic 
history. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  the  aim  of 
the  editors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  furnish 
an  accurate  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  of  every  fresh  produc- 
tion in  literature,  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  to  give 
a  succinct  and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 

The  work  has  been  begun  after  long  and  careful  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 

None  of  the  original  stereotyped  plates  have  been  used,  but  everv  page  has  been 
printed  on  new  type,  foi^ning  in  fact  a  new  Oyclopisdia,  with  the  same  plan  and 
compass  as  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with 
such  improvements  in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by  longer  experience 
and  enlarged  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  which  arc  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition 
have  been  added  not  for  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidity  and  force  to  the 
explanations  the  text.  They  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natural  his- 
torv,  and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  features  of  scenery,  architecture, 
ana  art,  as  well  as  the  various  processes  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.  Although 
intended  for  instruction  rather  than  embellishment,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
insure  their  artistic  excellence;  the  cost  of  their  execution  is  enormous,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  find  a  welcome  reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  Cyclopaedia, 
and  worthy  of  its  high  character. 

This  work  is  sold  to  subscribers  only,  payable  on  delivery  of  each  volume.  It  will 
be  completed  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages,  fully 
illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engravings,  and  with  numerous  colore<i 
Lithographic  Maps. 

PRICE  AND  STYLE  OF  BINDING. 

In  extra  Clotht  per  vol.,       -  •       -     $5.00  I  In  Half  liussla^  extra  gilt^  per  vol.,       -        $8.00 

In  Library  Leather^  per  vol ,         -       •  (>.00      In  Full  Morocco, antique^  gilt  edges,  per  rol.,  lO.OO 

In  Ha^  Turkey  Morocco,  per  vol.,    -       -       7.iO  |  In  Full  Itu9sia,pervol.,       -       -       .       -      iOj» 

Four  volumes  now  ready.  Succeeding  volumes  until  completion  will  be  issued 
once  in  two  months.  %*8pecimen  pages  of  the  American  Cyclopaedia,  showing 
type,  illustrations,  etc.,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 

First-Class  Canvassing  Agents  wanted.    Address  the  Publishers, 

D.  APPLBTON  4c  CO.,  M9  de  651  Broadway.  If.  T. 
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MADISON,   WISCONSIN. 

TbiB  iDsUtution  embraces  tbe  following  Colleges  and  Departments : 

COLLEaE  OF  ARTS. 

^Five_I)«partment8.    General  Sciencef  Agrlcnlture,   Civil  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 

COUEaE  OF  LEHERS. 


MiUtary  Science. 


Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  wblcb  tbe  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  tbat  in  tbe  best  classical  colleges  in  tbe  country. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    Frencb  and  German  take  tbe  place  of  Greek. 

SBi-FREtHIIEN  608RSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

UW  S6HB0L. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  tbe  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  tbe  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

A  (BARTITATIVE  UiORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

LliRARIU. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES, 

THE  68RRENT  EXPENSU 

are  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  ft-om  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  tbe  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TOITIOH. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  

For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  B ASCOM, 

Madison,  June  4, 1874.  PreHdent. 

MADISON  MUTUAL 


MADISON,   NA/ISCONSIN- 


DAVID  ATWOOD,   - 
HIRAM  H.  GILES, 
SAMUEL  D.  HASTINGS, 
B.  E.  HUTCHINSON,      - 


Pebsidbnt. 
Vies  President  and  General  Asbnt. 
Tkbasubbb. 
-  -  -    Sbcbbtaet. 


OIVE8  8FBCIAI.  ATTENTION  TO 


WB^BM  MSB  mxmMWSf^SM  VBMWMWSW. 


The  Largest,  Oldest,  and  Most  Successfal  Company  in  the  Northwest. 


Louses  Paid,  Chiefly  on  Farm  Property*  Nearly  t  i  ,000,000. 


/ 
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IVeiiir  and  Valuable  Tezt-Boohs 


FROM  THE  PRE89  OP 


(S/cU'ime'ij  Qwinm'iona  ^  ^e^m^  y^ 


NEW  YORK. 


GUYOTS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  publishers  of  Guyot's  unrivalled  Series  of  Geof^aphles  are  srratlfled  to  annouiio«  that  thi^ 
fnaster-pUce  of  the  (freat  author  is  now  ready.  Educators  desiring  a  new  Test-Book  iu  thi^f  bniosa 
are  cordially  invited  to  examine  this  work. 


Felter's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series, 

:Sy  Ti-of.  S.  jar.  ^JSA^ODY,  of  Mass.  ^ffricuUural  College. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  concise  and  clear  in  iU  definitions  and  rules 
and  contains  an  unusually  larg^e  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechanics,  and  oclter 
business  men  have  to  solve. 


Prepared  by  Tro/.  B.  jL.  SHBZ^OJV,  of  Oswego  J^ormat  School,  J)r\  2\ 

Superbly  illustrated.     Adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and  the  Word  method  of  teaching  readin;. 
Simple  facts  in  natural  science  incidentally  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 


The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  thev  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room,  and  ttie  pag« 

Dt  in  use  is  turned  from  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 

Not),  1  and  2  present  a  compleCe  course  of  writing.  Including  all  the  letters  and  capitals. 


Guyot'8  Geographies,  Fetter's  Arithmetics,  Cooley's  Philosopriy, 

Cooley's  Chemistry,  Tenney's  Naturai  Histories,  Had- 

iey's  Lessons  in  Language,  Etc.,  Etc. 


*  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  had  on  appli- 
cation    Address 

THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Care  Hadky  Bros.,  Booksellers,  136  State  St,  CHICAGO. 
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Students'  Waltz,  is  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful piece  for  the  piano,  dedicated  to 
President  Bascom,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, at  Madison.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price — 50  cents.  J.  T.  Maho- 
ney,  publisher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NEW  BOOKS 

For  Grammar  Schools  and 
Academies. 

By  C.  L.  HOXZE. 

First  Lessons  in  Physiology, 

192  pp.  and  over  40  Engravings. 

Pirst  Lessons  in  Philosophy, 

173  pp.  thirty-nine  Engraving:*. 

The  only  Elementary  works  of  the  kind  written 
.•specially  for  the  Upper  Grades  of  our  Common 
Schools.  Betail  price  $1.00.  Trice  for  Intro- 
iluoiiou  or  Examination,  00  cents. 

THE  CENTRAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

St.  IjOuIs,  ITIo. 


Teachers 

will  please  write,  with  stamp,  for  FREE  SAM* 
PLES  of  lleward  Cards,  Helpn  to  School  Man- 
agement, Chrorao  Prizes,  Monthly  Kenorts,  Keg- 
isters,  etc.,  to  E.  F.  HOB  ART  &  CO.,  Educational 
Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ff 


WISCONSIN 

JOURNAL  ofEDUOATION 

Volume  v.,   1878. 
SEARING  &  PRADT, 

£dUors  and  Proprietors. 
Terms— Single  Subscriptions,  $1«50. 

CLUBBING.— A  district  clerk  and  teacher,  or 
any  other  two  persons,  clubbing  and  sending  us 
their  subscriptions  in  advance,  shall  receive  the 
JOURNAL  at  $1.25  each;  and  names  may  at  any  time 
be  added  to  the  club,  at  the  same  rate.  It  Is  not 
necessary  that  club  subscribers  all  receive  their 
copies  at  the  same  postofflce. 

PObTAGE.— For  all  subscribers  who  pay  in  ad- 
vaiiro,  postage  will  ^c  prepa; d . 


T"' "REVEILLE! 

■  A  monthly  paper,  published  at  NORWICH 
I'Nr'EKSITY.  Devoted  to  Educational  Inter- 
ests, Literature,  Wit  and  Humor.  B€8twriter« 
t'/nployed.  $1  per  year.  On  trial  6  months  for  33 
cts.  Send  stamp  for  specimen.  Address,  Prof. 
Chas.  Dole,  Nonhfleld,  Vermont. 


Fu  jwtiPT  B#]kii  at  Copper  and  Tin, 
liiLULtQL»l*lihth?lwi  t  frata.r^  H  A,li|r- 
In^a,  Jot   r^iirrHcM,  ift:hvnl*,  t-'ciTmjf^ 

Wftrwinted. 

ij;uhi;r»iEJ  CultTofuv  f ent  PrW. 
VA?tnt:ZK?V  A  TIFT, 

1  tri  acid  VD4  i:a>L  St^coiid  t^  t. ,  rise  IudbU. 

4l!R  f  A  4! on  ^^^  ^^^'  -A^gents  wanted.  All 
H>0  uU  kp^v  classes  of  working  people  of  both 
sexes,  young  and  old.  make  more  money  at  work 
for  us,  in  their  own  localities,  during  their  spare 
moments,  or  all  the  time,  than  at  any  thing  else. 
We  offer  employment  that  will  pay  handsomely 
for  every  hour's  work.  Full  particulars,  terms, 
Ac,  sent  free.  Send  us  your  address  at  once. 
IJou't  delay.  Now  is  the  time.  Don't  look  for 
work  or  business  (•lsewhere,until  you  have  learned 
what  we  offer.    G.  STiNSON  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

ADVERTISING:  Cheap:  Good:  SysU- 
matic.—kW  persons  who  contemplate  making 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  the  insertion  of  ad- 
vertisements, should  send  25  cents  to  Geo.  P. 
Rowell  &  Co.,  41  Park  Row  New  York,  for  their 
PAMPHLET-BOOK  (ninety-seventh  edition),  con- 
taining lists  of  over  2000  newspapers  and  estimatee, 
showing  the  cost.  Advertisements  taken  for  lead- 
ing papers  in  many  States  at  a  tremendous  reduc- 
tlon  fi-om  publishei-s*  rates.    GET  the  book. 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

''THE  LEADINB  AMERIGAN  NEWSPAPER." 
THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 

Daily,  $10  a  year.    Semi-Weekly,  13.   Weekly,  $3. 

POSTAGE  FREE  TO  THE  SUBSCRIBER. 
Specimen  Copies  and   Advertising   Rates   Free. 
Weekly,  in  clubs  of  30  or  more,  only  $1,  postage 
paid.    Address  THE  TRIBUNE,  N.  Y. 


Kiddle  and  Schemes 


Cyclopedia  of  Education 


will  bo  puiyiislied  \)y  E.  Steiger. 


AW.MIDED  TO   E.  BTEIOKR 
FOR  EXCEIXENCE   OF 

EducatioHal  Publications. 
Partlrnlar  attoiition  is  invited  to  Ahn-Henn's  finiuan  Srrif.t,  Ahn-Henn's  I'Wurh  Srrlcft^  au<l 
Reffelt's  (irnnnn  Ji^itth^rSf  the  excdfrucc  of  whit'h  is  signally  attested  by  their  i^xtemive  introduction 
without  tho  aid  of  any  Agents)  into  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Cleveland.  Dayton.  Hartford.  Rochester,  and  over  GO  other  cities— also  to  Douars  Jiationat  Jieadert*, 
R?»ff8lt's  Arlt'lnnftirs,  Scheriler's  Offtln'ft  and  TCcliff  Maps,  and  io  Kiitderffarien  Jjitcratnre  ^nd 
Jiitidergarti'n  OiflH.  —  Ocnnan  Jtoohs  a  specialty.  Large  stock  on  band.  Catalogues  sent  free. 
yo  Agn.f^  1.1  (h^f--''i.  j^^  StehjeV,  n  &  24  Frankfort  Str.,  NEW  YORK. 
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APPLETON'S 

AMERICAN  CYCLOP>EDIA. 

NE  W  RE  VISED  EDITION. 

Entirely  rewritten  by  Ihe  ablest  writers  on  every  subject.    Printed  from  new  Irpe, 
and  illustrated  with  Several  Thousand  Engravings  and  Maps. 

The  work  originally  published  under  the  title  of  The  New  Americvn  Ctclopjs- 
DiA  was  completed  in  1863,  since  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  at- 
tained in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  signal  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  every  branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art.,  have  induced  the  editors 
and  publishers  to  submit  it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  revision,  and  to  issue  a  new  edi- 
tion  entitled  The  American  Cyclopedia. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want. 

The  movement  of  political  affairs  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  science, 
and  their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the  convenience 
and  refinement  of  social  life.  Great  wars  and  consequent  revolutions  have  occurred, 
involving  national  changes  of  peculiar  moment.  The  civil  war  of  our  own  conntrr, 
which  was  at  its  height  when  the  last  volume  of  the  old  work  appeared,  baa  happilT 
ended,  and  a  new  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  has  been  commenced. 

Large  accessions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  indefati- 
gable explorers  of  Africa. 

The  great  polictial  revolutions  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  natural  result  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  multitude  of  new  men,  w^hose  names 
are  in  every  one*8  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  every  one  is  curious  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars. Great  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges  maintained,  of  which 
the  details  are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  transient  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  but  which  ought  now  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  and  authentic 
history. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  the  aim  of 
the  editors  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  possible  dates,  and  to  furnish 
an  accurate  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  of  eveiy  fresh  produc- 
tion in  literature^  and  of  the  newest  inventions  in  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as  to  give 
a  succinct  and  original  record  of  the  progress  of  political  and  historical  events. 

The  work  has  been  begun  after  long  and  carefnl  preliminary  labor,  and  with  the 
most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 

None  of  the  original  stereotyped  plates  have  been  used,  but  everv  page  has  been 
printed  on  new  type,  forming  in  fact  a  new  Cyclopiedia,  with  the  same  plan  and 
compass  as  its  predecessor,  but  w^ith  a  far  greater  pecuniary  expenditure,  and  with 
such  improvements  in  its  composition  as  have  been  suggested  by  longer  experience 
and  enlarged  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  which  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition 
have  been  added  not  for  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater  lucidity  and  force  to  the 
explanations  the  text.  They  embrace  all  branches  of  science  and  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable  features  of  scenery,  architectuie, 
ana  art,  as  well  as  the  various  processes  of  mechanics  and  manufactures.  Although 
intended  for  instruction  rather  than  embellishment,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
insure  their  artistic  excellence;  the  cost  of  their  execution  is  enormous,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  find  a  welcome  reception  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  Cyclopeedia, 
and  worthy  of  its  high  character. 

This  work  is  sold  to  subscribers  only,  payable  on  delivery  of  each  volume.  It  will 
be  completed  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages,  fully 
illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engravings,  and  with  numerous  colored 
Lithographic  Maps. 

PRICE  AND  STYLE  OF  BINDING. 

In  extra  Cloth,  per  vol.,       ....     $5.00  \  In  Half  Jiussia,  extra  ffilt, per  vol.,       -        fS.OO 
In  Library  Leather,  per  vol.,         -       -  H.OO     /n  FuU  Morocco,  antiqtu,  ffUt  edget,  per  vol.,  IfJ.rtI 

In  Ha{f  7\trkey  Morocco,  per  vol.,    -       -       7.tO  |  In  Full  SuMia,pervol.,       -       -       -       -     ioj» 

Four  volumes  now  ready.  Succeeding  volumes  until  completion  will  be  issued 
once  in  two  months.  *:|t*Specimen  pages  of  the  American  Cyclop-«dia,  showing 
type,  illustrations,  etc.,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 

First-Class  Canvassing  Agents  wanted.    Address  the  Publishers, 

D«  APPLETON  4c  CO.,  549  dc  551  Broadwajr.  BT •  T. 
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MADISON,   WISCONSIN. 

TblB  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

COLLEaE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departmentit.    General  Science,  Agriculture,   Civil   Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgv, 
muury  8cl;nc«.  „^^^  „  ^j„„, 

Tito  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  In  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 
UODEax  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUI-FRESHMEN  GOBRSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  Instruction  In  the  University. 

UW  SRHROL 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  In  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

A  (8ANTITATIVE  UiORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

LliRARIES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  68RRENT  EXPENSU 

are  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  fk'om  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TBiTION. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 

era,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  

For  further  InformaUon,  apply  to  JOHN  B ASCOM, 

Madison,  June  4, 1874.  President, 

MADISON  MUTUAL 


MADISON,   \A/ISOONSIN- 


DAVID  ATWOOD,    - 
fflRAM  H.  GILES, 
SAMUEL  D.  HASTINGS, 
B.  E.  HUTCHINSON,      - 


Pbbsidbnt. 
Vice  President  and  General  Agent. 
Treasurer. 
-  -  -    Secretary. 


aiVKS  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 


W&SM  &MB  WfKMWtWBMi  WWXBMWSW. 


The  Largest,  Oldest,  and  Most  Successfal  Company  in  the  Northwest. 


Looses  Paid,  Chiefly  on  Farm  Property*  Nearly  tl.OOO.OOO. 
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Nomr  and  Valuable  Text-Books 


FB09I  THB  PRESS  OF 


(Q/cUmiet'y  QWinm'vona  }f  ^mnk  V 


NEW  YORK. 


GUYOTS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  publishers  of  Guyot's  unrivalled  Series  of  Geographies  are  gratlOed  to  announce  that  tbi>i 
master-piece  of  the  ffreat  author  Is  now  ready.  Educators  desiring  a  new  Text-Book  in  thU  hrui^k 
are  cordially  Invited  to  examine  this  work. 


Felter's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series, 

Ify  Trof.  S.  JT.  IPB^tBO^T,  of  Mass.  ;;lgricultural  Coilepe. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  concise  and  clear  In  its  deflnitions  and  rule*, 
and  contains  au  unusually  large  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  fanners,  mechanics,  and  other 
business  men  have  to  solve. 


Prepared  by  TroJ.  J^.  A .  SUBZDOJV,  o/  Oswego  JVormal  School,  J^\  1  \ 

Superbly  illustrated.     Adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and  the  Word  method  of  teaching  reading. 
Simple  facts  in  natural  science  incidentally  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


WHiUAMS  and  ilOUVHBREiAND'S 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 


The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room,  and  the  page 

:)t  in  use  is  turned  from  the  pupil  so  that  It  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 

Nos.  1  and  %  present  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  letters  and  capitals. 


Guyot's  Geographies,  Felter's  Arithmetics,  Gooiey's  Philosophy, 

Gooiey's  Ghemistry,  Tenney's  Natural  Histories,  Had- 

ley's  Lessons  In  Language,  Etc.,  Etc. 

53^  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  had  on  appli- 
cation    Address 

TH03IAS  CHARLES, 

Care  Hadley  Bros.,  Booksellers,  136  State  St.,  CHICAGO. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officers. 


The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  our  specialties  and  goods  that  we  control  for  this 
imarket.  Please  look  it  overi  and  if  there  is  anything  you  need,  wriie  us  tor  full  descrip- 
Jdve  circulars  and  prices. 

ESTELUS  PROGRAMME  CLOCK. 

Will  strike  any  programme  with  unfailing  regularity.  A  beautiful  and  excellent 
<time-keeper.    Send  for  special  circular. 

ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMME  ANNUNCIATOR. 

By  the  use  of  an  electric  bell  in  each  room,  connected  by  insulated  wire  with  an 
electrical  attachment  to  our  Programme  Regulator,  and  a  Galvanic  Battery,  simultaneous 
•signals  are  produced  in  every  room.  Price  of  clock  with  electrical  attachment,  $90.00. 
Estimates  on  bells,  wire,  &c.,  on  application. 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS. 

''Guyot's  Wall  Maps  are  incomparably  superior." — Agassiz. 

PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 

The  only'globes  that  illustrate  magnetism  and  gravitation. 

SHELDON'S  PRIMARY  READING  CHARTS. 

The  only  charts  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  systematic  progression  of  the  pupil, 

COOK'S  COMBINED  REGISTER  AND   CLASS  BOOK. 

Its  name  describes  it.     Send  for  specimen  pages. 

COOK'S  CLASSIFICATION  OR  GRADE  BLANK. 

'^  A  practical  method  of  grading  country  schools  where  changes  of  teachers  often  occur. 
Is  especially  commended  to  Teachers'  Institutes  and  County  Superintendents.  (This 
blank  is  used  in  all  of  Cook's  Registers.)     Sample  10  cents. 

COOK'S  REPORTS. 

From  Teachers  to  County  Superintendent,  From  Teachers  to  City  Superintendent. 
From  Teachers  to  Parents.    Samples  upon  application. 

TH£  COMMON  SCHOOL  ADJUSTABLE  ERASER. 

•  By  far  the  best  and  cheapest  Eraser  manufactured.  Demand  unprecedented.  Sam- 
ple by  mail  25  cents,  or  free  if  two  dozen  or  more  are  ordered,  in  case  the  sample  proves 
satisfactory.     Cheaper  than  common  Erasers  at  10  cents  each. 

HOBART'S  CHROMO  HELPS  TO  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Based  upon  the  principle  that  a  child  may  not  be  perfect,  and  yet  may  be  worthy  of 
^ome  credit  and  reward.     Samples  free. 

SHERWOOD'S  LOCK  INK   WELL. 

The  only  success ful  XocV,  ink  well  in  the  market.     Is  firmly  locked  to  the  desk  and 
the  cover  can  be  removed  by  the  teacher  or  janitor  only.    Very  convenient  for  tilling. 
Price,  $3.50  per  dozen.      Sample  by  mail,  25  cents. 

SANFORD'S  SCHOOL  INKS. 

Put  up  in  Kegs,  with  faucet,  especially  for  schools. 

Writing  Fluid,  per  Keg  of  li  gals.,  . .  .$3.50.  3  gals.,  5.50,  5  gals..  $8.00,  10  gals.,  14.60 

Blapk  Ink,  •*        "      U      "     ...  2.50,  3  gals.,  400,  5  gals.,    (J.OO,  10  gals.,  10.00 

Violet  Ink,  will  not  injure  by  freezing,  same  price  as  Writing  Fluid. 

Send  for  special  Ink  circular. 

SILICATE  BLACK  DIAMOND  SLATING. 

■■"^Same  as  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated   Silicate  Book  Slates^  for 
which  Hadley  Bros,  have  the  Western  Agency.     Much  the  best  in  use.     Pints,  $1.50  ; 
Quarts,  $2  50 ;  Half  Gal.,  $4.50  ;  Gal,  $8.00.     Directions  on  every  can. 
Send  forspecial  Slating  circular. 

CHILDS'  PATENT  FOLDING  DESK. 

The  book  box  is  closed  when  the  desk  is  not  in  use.  Books  free  from  dust  and  dam- 
age. A  lock  on  any  desk  at  slight  cost.  Pupils'  books  always  safe.  A  pen  an^  pencil 
rack  in  every  desk.  Both  lid  and  seat  are  noiseless  and  will  remain  so.  The  lid  is  al- 
ways under  control  of  the  pupil  using  it.  There  is  no  strain  on  the  screws.  Closing  the 
<lesk  produces  no  noise  or  confusion.     Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS  &  KANE,  CHICAGO. 


J-JaDLEy's     y  ^ANGUAGE     ^^^^^S. 


N. 

I.  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  IntJ^duction  to  the 
Study  of  English  Grammar.  By  Hiram  HAm.teY. 
A  beautiful  book  of  144  pages,  finely  illustrated  with  twenty^ght  nice  wcx)d- 
cuts  as  texts  for  composition  writing.  It  treats  of  scntence-makii^gv^the  UJies  of 
capitals  the  simpler  partsof  punctuation,  writing  about  objects,  and  pictures  graded 
to  the  wants  of  pupils  of  different  ages.  It  gives  exercises  in  paraphrasing  of  boih 
poetry  and  prose,  letter-writing,  drawing  commercial  paper,  writing  aclvertisetncnls 
and  composition  "writing.  It  is  not  an  English  Grammar,  but  IS  evtphatically  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Grammar.  By  its  proper  use,  chil- 
dren  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age  can  be  trained  to  use  language,  to  lave  writ- 
ings and  be  JiiiedXo  study  grammar.    It  is  believed  to  be  the  best  book*  of  its  class* 

Price,  6o  cents.     Forwarded^  post-paid^  on  recap  f  of  price. 
Testimonials  tvithout  number  can  be  furnished  if  desired. 


11.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  An  Advanced  Course  of  Les- 
sons  in  Language.  By  Mary  V.  Lee,  formerly  teach- 
er in  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  and  Hiram  Hadley, 
author  of  Lessons  in  Language. 

This  book  is  designed  to  follow  Lessons  in  Language,  but  it  may  be  used  in- 
dependently. It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  science  of  the 
English  language,  but  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  full  for  the  wants  ol 
Grammar  Schools.  It  is  constnicted  on  the  fundamental  principles :  "As  grammar 
was  made  after  language,  so  it  ought  to  be  taught  after  language."  "Grammar  is 
not  the  stepping-stone,  but  the  finishing  instrument."  *'  The  science  of  language  is 
best  acquired  through  a  patient,  practical  use  of  langtiage."  "  Facts  relating  to 
language,  or  principles,  are  best  learned  by  helping  the  pupil  to  make  his  own  In- 
vestigation and  state  his  own  conclusions." 

The  book  combines  analysis,  synthesis,  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  other 
topics  usually  found  under  the  heads  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  a  moderately  full 
chapter  on  punctuation,  and  a  chapter  on  Figurative  Language.  Throughout  the 
whole,  is  to  be  found  a  great  variety  of  written  exercises,  used  to  practically  illus- 
trate subjects  taught. 

Both  in  matter  and  method  of  presentation,  the  book  is  new,  fresh  and  original. 

Those  who  are  seeking  for  rational  methods  of  teachinjg  language,  will  find 
it  worth  their  attention. 

One  VOLUME,  12  mo.  bound  in  cloth,  $i.     Single  copies^  for 
examination y  forwarded  on  receipt  of  60  cents, 

Blf^As  we  do  not  employ  Agents  to  present  the  claims  of  our  books  in  person, 
we  cordially  invite  correspondence. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 
«  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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WEBSTER'S  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

IO9OOO  Words  mnd  HeanlDflfii  not  In  otber  DieUonarles* 

3000  EngrarlBgs ;  1840  Pa^M  qwurU.    Price  $12. 


**  THE  Best  PBACTicAL  English  dicttonabt 
XZTANT.'*— Xomton  Quart,  BttUw^  Oct.,  1878. 

iaF"A  National  Standard.  The  authority  in  the 
Oovemment  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  and 
supplied  by  the  Government  to  every  pupil  at 
West  Point. 

0<ni'l  Printing  OJIce,  W<uhingU>ny  Apr.^  1878. 

Webster's  Dictionary  is  the  Standard  authority 
for  printing  in  this  Offlcejand  has  been  for  the  last 
four  years.— A.  M.  CLAPP,  CongrestionH  PrinUr. 

|3F"Wannly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Pres- 
eott,  Motley,  Geo.  P.  Harsh,  Halleck,  Whittier, 
Willis,  Sase.  Ellhu  Burritt,  Daniel  Webster,  Ruftis 
Cboate,  and  the  best  American  and  European 
scholars. 

A  necessity  for  every  intelligent  family,  student, 
teacher,  and  professional  man.  What  Library  Is 
complete  without  the  best  English  Dictionary? 

IE6EBT  TESTIMONY. 

We  have  already  published  such  varied,  emphat- 
ic, and  numerous  testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of 
Webster's  Dictionary,  from  distinguished  sources, 
and  both  hemispheres,  that  we  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  publish  largely  from  those  of  a  like 
character  we  are  constantly  receiving.  We  how- 
ever present  the  following,  quite  recent,  as  repre- 
senting different  localities  and  varied  interests:— 
Springfield,  Illinois,  January  28, 1875. 

WEBSTER  S  DICTIONARY  IB  THE  STANDARD  IN 
ILLINOIS.— S.  H.  ETTER,  State  Supt.  Pub.  InaCn. 

Ml.  Holyoke  Fern,  Sem.,  So.  Hadlty^  ^<'^^*:±_ 
February  27, 1875. 
Webster's  Dictionary  Is  now  our  Standard.  It  is 
a  whole  Library  in  itself.  It  is  a  mine  whose 
treasures  I  so  like  to  explore,  that  when  I  go  to  it 
for  a  word,  I  am  constantly  lingering  to  studv  it. 
Ji9  dejlnitions  and  word  historic  art  marvel*  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy.— Ji:iAiL  E.  WARD, 
Principal. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College.  [B.  C]  New  For*, 
March  1, 1875. 

The  '^Unabridged*'  as  it  now  stands  has  no  rival. 
It  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  ever  published 
la  the  English  Language.    Indeed,  it  is  no  exag- 

Seratlon  to  say  that  100,000,000  of  people  are  your 
ebtors.  The  Improvements  are  as  vast  as  the 
original  undertaking  was  stupendous. — JOHN 
O'KANE  MURRAY.  Pro/.  English  Language  and 
Literature, 

Theolog.  Sem.,  Gettysburg^  Pa,,  Jan.  38, 1875. 
Webster  is  considered  the  standard  authority  on 
disputed  points.— Prof.  J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

From  Rev.  Ltx ak  Abbott,  a  well  known  scholar 
and  writsrt  and  editor  Illust.  Chr,  Weekly^ 

New  Yorky  January  S5, 1875. 

In  the  particular  department  in  which  I  have 
bad  more  occasion  for  a  critical  use  of  Webster's 
Dictionary— theological  and  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture—I  have  foundlts  deOnitlous  witoout  an  equal 
la  any  book  in  the  language.  By  its  habitual 
method  of  treating  all  doubtful  words,  and  all 


words  of  complex  meaning,  historically,  tracing 
down  their  use  from  primitive  to  present  meaning, 
historically,  tracing  down  their  use  fh)m  primitive 
to  present  meaning,  and  by  its  statement  of  the 

as 

rows 

the 

proper  signiOcance  of  language,  which,  by  its 
purely  professional  use,  has  lost  its  true  character; 
and  I  have  frequently  found  in  the  compass  of  a 
few  lines  an  amount  of  real  information,  and  of 
practical  suggestions,  which  elaborate  articles  or 
essays  in  profossional  works  have  failed  to  afford. 
In  this  respect  it  has,  in  my  judgment,  no  equal; 
and  I  do  not  know  any  dictionary  of  the  Greek  or 
Latin  language  which,  in  the  thoroughness  of 
treatment  in  these  respects,  is  its  peer.  We  place 
a  Webster's  Dictionary,  next  to  a  good  reference 
Bible,  as  the  foundation  of  the  fkmllary  library .— 
LYMAN  ABBOTT. 

A  NEW  FEATURE. 

To  the  8000  ILLUSTRATIONS  heretofore  in  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  we  have  recently  added  four 
pages  of 

COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

engraved  expressly  for  the  work,  at  large  expense. 
ALSO 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary, 

1040  Pages  Octavo.   600  Engravings.    Price  $5. 
UTTtae  National  AuUioiiCy* 

PROOF,— 20  TO  1. 

The  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  throughout 
the  country  in  1873  were  20  times  as  large  as  the 
sales  of  any  other  Dictionaries.  In  proof  will  be 
sent  to  any  person,  on  application,  the  statements 
of  more  than  100  Booksellers,  n*om  every  section 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfleld,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Webster's  Primary  School  Dictionary,  204  Engravings. 
Common  School       ;  274 

•*        High  School  297       " 

•;        Addemic .  .  344       •'  ,.. 

"  Counting  House  "  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  many  valuable  tables  not  to  be  found  else* 
where. 

Forming  a  Complete  Scries,  and  affording  a  Na- 
tional Standard;  thus  securing  uniformity  of  Or- 
thography and  Pronunciation  for  the  millions  that 
are  to  constitute  this  vast  Republic. 

Of  the  Spelling  Book  nearly  One  Million  Copies 
are  sold  annually. 

The  Leading  Series  of  School  Books  published 
in  this  Country  are  based  upon  Webster. 

Recommended  by  the  State  Educational  author- 
ities or  all  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Virginia,  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Kansas.  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  others,— twenty-six  in  all. 

Published  by  IVISON.  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

New  York. 
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New  and  PopuUir 


School  Books. 

•-♦.« 

MESSRS.  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TA\LOR  &  CO.,  beg  to 
invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  the  follow- 
ing announcement  of  their  recent  publications: 

DAMA'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY^  a  N«wB€vited Edition.  Designed  for  Schoolawd 
Acaaemles,  wnolly  re-writtea,  with  more  tlian  400 11  lustrations,  many  of  which  are  entirely  new.  Jij 
James  DVDana,  LL.D.  Cloth,  868 nages.  Price,  f200.  \*By  maU,  on  receipt  of  f l-50»  if  dtakrH 
for  examination  with  a  vUw  to  introduction. 

DANA 'S  in  AM  UAL  a  New  SevUed  Edition.  Manual  of  Geology,  treating  of  the  Principles 
of  the  Science,  with  special  reference  to  American  Geological  History,  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Acad- 
emies, and  Schools  of  Science.  By  JAMES  D.  Dana.  LL.D.,  Sllllman  Professor  of  Geology  and  Katn- 
ral  History,  Yale  College.  Illustrated  by  a  Chart  or  the  world,  and  over  one  thousand  figures,  moiily 
from  American  sources.  Thoroughly  revised,  much  enlarged^  and  almost  wholly  re-written.  1  Td. 
8^0.,  about  8S0  pages.    Price,  (5.00;  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  same. 

ROBINSON'S  JUMIOR  CLASS  ARITHMETIC.  Oral  and  written  For  Graded  and 
Evening  Schools.  By  Daniel  w.  FisH,  li.  A.  318  pages.  N  umerously  Illustrated  with  approprlau 
designs.    Price,  80  cents.    *^*By  mailj  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  SO  eU. 

THEORY  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Por  schools  and  Private  Learners.  Developed  by  Qnesttou 
and  Answers,  with  practical  illustrations,  and  designed  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
Spencerlan  Gopy-Books.    By  *'the  Spencerlan  Authors."    Price,  40  cts. ;  by  mail  on  receipt  of  thesaou. 

MILITARY  LESSONS.  For  Military  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Militia.  With  numerons  dia- 
grams. By  Prorv^.  T.  WELCKEB,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chief  of  Military  Instroctfon  In 
University  of  California.  Flexible  cloth.  175  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  *0*By  mail^  on  receipt  qf  SO 
cents,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  LESSONS,  a  course  of  instruction  prepared  for  the  use  of 
Public  Schools.  (Revised  ttom  *' First  Steps  in  Music.*')  By  Geo.  B.  Loomis.  Boole  Plrst,  price, 
20  cents.  Book  Second,  price.  25  cents.  \*Both  by  maiU  on  receipt  of  S5  cents,  if  desired  fcr 
examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

THE  LITERARY  READER,  Typical  selections  ftrom  the  Best  British  and  American  Audiofs. 
chronologically  arranged;  Trom  dnakespeare  to  the  present  time ;  with  biographical  and  critlcsl 
sketches,  and  numerous  notep.  By  Geo.  R.  Cathcabt,  M.  A.  488  pages.  Price,  $1.60.  *^*By  wuU, 
on  receipt  oj  $1.00,  ^  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  WQftLl)'S  HJSJORY.  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern,  with  s^ 
clal  reference  to  the  History  of  Maniund.  By  Prof.  William  S winton.  1  vol.,  with  numeroos  mapi 
and  illustrations.  600  pages.  12mo.  Price,  i|t2.00.  \*J3y  mail,  on  receipt  of  %1.Q0,  if  desired  for  ex- 
amination with  a  view  tointroduction. 

THE  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA.  For  schools  and  Colleges.  Bv  JOSEPH  Picklik,  Ph. D, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  university  of  Missouri.  1vol.  Svo.,  cloth.  4Si  pages.  Price,  $SjOQl 
*^*By  fnail,  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

THE  NE  W  GRADED  READERS.  FuUy  and  handsomely  Illustrated.  Purpassf Off  all  others 
in  Excellence  of  Manufacture,  Gradation,  and  In  Cheapness.  The  most  beautiful  series  of  School 
Books  ever  Issued. 
First  Reader,  64  pages Price  85  cents. 


Fourth  Reader.  240  pages Price  70  cema. 

Fifth  Reader,  886  pages -*  f  1.S0 

11  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.60,  If  desired  for  ex- 


Second  Reader,  1 34  pages **   40 

Third  Reader,  160  pages ''    50 

♦♦*  A  set  of  the  complete  series  —five  books— wi 
amination.  with  a  view  to  introduction.    Special  circulars,  giving  fnlf  descriptive  notices  of  each  boot. 
or  the  series,  together  with  many  testimonials  Trom  eminent  educators  who  nave  tested  tbeir  meiitt 
in  the  class-room,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

SPEMCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS  AND  CHARTS.  New  setuta  sauion. 

PerDoBcn.  ,  Per  Dart- 

f«    The  Shorter  Course $1.90         X.    Business  Series $19 

11.    Tracing;  Coarse 1.80       VI.    IL ad les' Series 1J» 

III.    Common  School  Series 1.80  i  VII.    spencerlan  Charts  of  IVritlns. 

IV.    Bxerdse  Series 1.80  |    47  Charts  bound  together,  size  19x24  in^  Price  5 » 

|3&"THE  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTER,  a  popular  School  Journal,  full  of  interesUng  and  valuKt' 
educational  information,  will  bo  sent  to  teachers  and  educationists  without  charge  on  applicatioa. 


Address, 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Or,  EDWARD  COOK, 

133  &  135  State  St,  CHICAGO 
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NOW  READY. 

HARVEY'S 
GRADED-SCHOOL  READERS 

AND 

Primary    Speller. 


By  THOMAS  W.  HARVEY,  A.  M., 

Author  of  Elementary  Grammar  and  Practical  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language. 

THE  publishers  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  the  educational  public  Harvey's  Graded- 
School  Readers  and  Primary  Speller,  and  feel 
in  so  doing  that  Mr.  Harvey's  long  and  intimate  ex- 
perience in  the  theory  and  practical  workings  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  his  established  reputation 
as  an  author  and  educator,  would  of  themselves  make 
his  authorship  of  these  new  works  a  sufficient  war- 
ranty for  their  publication.  But  the  publication  is 
made  in  further  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  very 
large  body  of  intelligent  educators  of  the  country, 
and  after  a  patient  and  careful  consideration  of 
methods  and  a  preparation  of  material,  extending 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


over  the  last  ten  years.  Acknowledgment  is  due,  and 
is  here  made,  to  the  many  Superintendents,  Teachers 
and  School  Officers  who  have  rendered  valuable 
assistance  and  advice. 

The  grounds  as  urged,  calling  for  the  publication 
of  such  a  series  of  Readers,  are  briefly : 

1.  Graded-Schools  have  changed  in  methods 
of  instruction  and  increased  in  number,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  advanced  educational  ideas  acting  direct- 
ly and  through  Normal  and  Training  Schools  and  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

2.  This  growth  and  development  of  Graded- 
Schools  demand  for  them  a  class  of  text-books 
especially  adapted  to  their  peculiar  requirements,  if 
the  full  benefits  of  their  methods  are  to  be  realized. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  new  series  of  Readers  the 
primary  proposition  has  never  been  lost  sight  of :  viz., 
that  the  first  aim  of  a  School  Reader  is  to  teach 
reading;  and  to  this  end  the  best  reading  methods 
as  determined  by  the  best  experience  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  several  books.  At  the  same  time 
the  very  important  office  of  the  School  Reader  as 
a  vehicle  of  useful  knowledge  has  been  steadily  kept 
in  view.  The  selections  convey  interesting  and  in- 
structive information,  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the 
best  authors  and  literature  of  the  language,  and  in- 
culcate a  sound  and  wholesome  morality;  being  at 
the  same  time  free  from  all  partisan  or  sectarian  bias. 

In  the  mechanical  features  of   Harvey's  Graded- 


GRADED-SCHOOL  READERS  AND  SPELLER.  3 

School  Readers, — ^their  form,  paper,  binding,  typog- 
raphy, illustrations,  and  general  appearance,  no  effort 
or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  them  th6  best, 
it  is  hoped  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  books  will 
recommend  them  as  a  standard  of  good  taste  to 
train  and  educate  the  youth  of  the  land. 

In  this  connection,  the  publishers  point  with  especial 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  illustrations  of  the  series. 
These  have  been  prepared  for  the  very  lessons  they 
illustrate,  and  by  the  most  skillful  designers  and 
engravers  the  country  affords.  The  names  of  such 
artists  as  Miss  Hallock,  Mrs.  Ferris,  James  and  Frank 
Beard,  Farny,  Moran,  Davis,  Kappes,  White,  Gib- 
son, Schell,  Hogan,  Shepherd,  Darley,  Ben  Day, 
Wm.  Momberger,  Kendriok,  Fredericks,  Mettais, 
Harley,  Karst,  and  Juengling,  speak  for  themselves. 

Harvey's  Graded  -  School  Readers  and 
Speller  complete  the  series  of  graded  school  text- 
books which  the  publishers  have  had  in  course  of 
publication  during  the  last  few  years.  As  the  time 
is  now  at  hand  when  teachers  and  school  officers 
who  contemplate  changes  of  text-books  in  their 
schools  are  making  examinations  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  best  books,  attention  is  particularly 
invited  to  this  series  as  fresh  and  complete  in  every 
respect,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Graded-Schools, 

FOB  SAMPLE  COPY  AND  INTRODUCTION  PRICES 
SEE  NEXT  PAGE, 
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SPECIAL  PRICES. 

Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers  are  com- 
plete in  five  books.     The  prices  are  as  follows : 

Intro-  Bx- 

Retail.     duction.     change. 

Harvey's  Graded-School  First  Reader, 

Large  i6  mo.,  Illustrated,  $  .20    $  .15     $  .10 

Harvey's  Graded-School  Second  Reader, 

Large  16  mo..  Illustrated,  .45        .34  .23 

Harvey's  Graded-School  Third  Reader, 

Large  16  mo..  Illustrated,  .60        45  .30 

Harvey's  Graded-School  Fourth  Reader, 

12  mo..  Dark  Cloth,  Illustrated,        .90        .78  45 

Harvey's  Graded-School  Fifth  Reader, 

12  mo..  Dark  Cloth,  Illustrated,       1.15        .87  .58 


Harvey's  Graded-School  Primary  Speller, 

Large  16  mo.  .20        .15  .10 

Single  Sample  Copies  of  Harvey's  Graded- 
School  Readers  and  Primary  Speller  will  be  sent 
by  mail  post-paid  for  examination  with  a  view  to 
first  introduction,  on  receipt  of  the  "Introduction" 
prices  (and  column)  as  quoted  above. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  St  CO., 

Publishers  of  The  Eclectic   Educational  Series, 

CINCINNATI:  NEW  YORK: 

137  l»ralitiit  Street.  99  Bona  Street. 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 
SMELDOM'i  ElABlEa 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
^h-epcurecL   hy  <Prof.    JE.  ^.    SSJELDOJSr,      % 


grn-nnlpil  o£  Sta,t«  JfcTorma.l  Sdxool,  0»  wcc)^  2T.  "ST. 


SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   260  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


PUBLISHED  BY  eg 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N,  Y. 


Co 


SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp..        -      -      -       Price,    20c.  ^ 

SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80  pp.,       -      -        "      25c.  ^ 

SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER,  192  pp.,      -      -    "      bOc.  ^ 

SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER,  224  pp..     -      -        "       75c.  K 

SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER,  320  pp..     -      -    "  $1.25  ^ 
SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      (Ready  in  June.)  • 


ADOPTED  FOR  US£,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW.  YORK.  °^ 
BROOKLYN. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

SPRINGFIELD.  O. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J.  g: 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA.  § 

BATH.  ME.  "^ 

&c.,  &c.,  &c.  55 

-^ 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  "  THE  BEST  "  by  ^ 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  §^ 
J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  3: 

WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  "  '^ 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  § 

ALSO  BECOMMENDED   BY  | 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF   BROOKLYN   SCHOOLS  I  | 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS.  ^ 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Care  Hadley  Brothbrs,  Booksellers, 

[See  next  page.]  63  &  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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OUTOT'S   OEOORAPHIES. 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  (ully  illustrated.  Price,      75c. 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  iUu*.     "      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  auarto,  elegantly  illustrated 

with  zoo  cuts  and  a8  maps,  of  which  6  are  douole  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    ^.25 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book   for  oral 

lessons.     xx8  pages, Price,    $x.oo 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY "  2.00 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot's  last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    **  2.00 

FELTER'S   ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      30c. 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, "  80c. 

FELTER'S   NEW   PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new  book, "     $1.00 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLET'S    GRAMMARS. 

HADLEY'S  LEJjSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  English  Grammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech . . .   Price,      60c. 

HADLEY'S  EN(;L1SH  GRAxM MAR.     Designed  for  an  advanced  course,. . .      *     $i.oo 
These  books  teach   the  science  of  the  language  through  the  use  of  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  As  Soutberland's  Patent 
Copy   Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS Price,  loc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     15c.  each. 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Dra^wing^  Books. 

The  only  books  on   the  subject  used   by  the  English  and  Irish   National  Schools- 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  Z5C.  per  book. 

COOLET'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE Price,       75c. 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY '*    %xjoo 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY- "      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY .    "      i.oo 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY "       i.as 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  $3.00 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY "         3.00 

These  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

HENRT  N.  DAT'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER, Price,  $x.oo 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION "         1.50 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         x.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC **         1.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE, "         a.as 


^y  The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.  Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt of  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price. 


Care  Hadlkt  BRcriivRs,  Book^krs, 


G3  k  es  WashlngtQfi  Si.,  CHICAGO. 
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A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
S^epared   by  ^h>of.    E.  j3..    SSELDON, 

I>rla3.clp«a  of  St«.t«  OsTonrLsa  ScHcol,  0«-wr»ero.  36T.  TT. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   260  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 

SHELDON'S  PRIMER,  64  pp.,       -      -      -       Price.   20c. 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80  pp..      -      -        "      25c. 
SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER,  192  pp..      -      -    "      50c. 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER,  224  pp..     -      -        "       15c. 
SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER,  320  pp.,     -      -    "  $1.25 
SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      (Ready  in  June.) 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  In  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK, 

BROOKLYN, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA. 
BATH,  ME. 

&c.,  &c..  &c. 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  **  THE  BEST  "  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONC;.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  HOOSE,  Princi  ml  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
WM.  J.  MILNE.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ALSO  BECOMMENDED   BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF   BROOKLYN   SCHOOLS! 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-LASS  EDUCATORS. 

Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Care  Hadley  Brothbrs,  Booksellers, 

[See  next  page.]             63  &  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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GUYOT'S   G£OOBAPHI£S. 

FO/i^  COMMON  SCHOOLS, 
GUYOT^S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  guirto,  fully  ULuitmcd,  Price^      js^ 
GUVOTS  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  Ulu**    "      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GU YOT'S  PHYSICAL  G  EOG  R A  P H  Y ,     Royal  qu arto,  etc ga ntly  il I m straicd 

witb  lOD  cuts  and  afi  maps,  of  which  6  arc  double  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    ^a^S 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOrS  INTRODUCTION.    Admirabty  fitted  to  be  a  icM  book   for  oml 

li^ijiOiift.     ii3  pn>re*, ,. H,    - Price^    $1,00 

GUYOl-^S  COMMON   sriionr.  GEf)(;RAPHY ^*  j.00 

GU  YO  T  S  G  R  A  M  M  A  K  Stilt  >OL  G  t;*X :  R  A 1'  H  Y .  This  i^  Giiyot>  la^i  and 

best  bcjok.fur  X.jrJ'J^l  bdiool^and  Htj^h  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,     "  »,«> 

FELTEB'S    ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER^S  PRIMARY  ARI'I  HMETJC.  Thr  mu^i  potmbr  ever  published.  Price,       yx. 

KELT  KR'S  NEW  INT  KRM  El  >  I  ATE  A  RITH  M  ET IC ...     '*  Soc, 

FELTER\S    NEW   PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

All  entlrdy  new   book. *. -....     **    %x.fx> 

This  is  the  only  serie*,  of  Arithmetics  in  which  menul  and  written  ejEcr- 
dsea  art  saccK^^fully  cumhined  thmughoul. 

HADIiEY'S    GRAMMARS. 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  lMTkoiiLCin>N  to  the  study 
tjf  Enplish  GrHitninar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  rise  of  capitals, 
com posiEian-w riling,  Iriier  h  riling  ami  ccsrTCCiion  fjf  em*r%  in  speech  . . .  Price,  i  60c, 

HADLF.Y'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     Designed  for  an  advanced  course,. ..     '^     Si.oo 
Thesie  books  teach   the  nhttce  of  the  langu^^t^  thrpugh  the  tut  ofit, 

rather  than  the  ■«  of  ihe  language  ib rough  the  sciettcf  of  it. 

Williams  &  Soutber land's  Patent 
Copy    Books* 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS...... „ Price,  loc.  cfwrh. 

ADVANCED  SERIES.  THREE  BOOKS .,.. "     tgc.  eacii. 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Dra^ring^  Books. 

The   onky  bofiWs  on   the  subject  u^d  by  the  Enthih  and  Irish   N:itii.in:il  Schtx>ls- 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  EiLducation,  New  York. . . . , Price,  1  ^c.  per  book- 

COOLET'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCfENCE,....,.. Price,        75c- 

COOLEY'S  ELE^IENTARY  PHILOSOPHY '"    fi.oo 

COOLEYS  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,,  .,..* "       t.^ 

COULEY^S  ELEMENrARV  CHEMISTRY,  .,. "       i.c» 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHLMIS'IRY. .....   .    ... "*       1^-. 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (En  prepararion.) 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TEN  N  FY'S  NATLTRAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS,  , Price,  fa  013 

TENNEY'S  NLANCa.  OF  ZOOLOGY, '^         j.t*. 

'J  hesehooVf,  .irc  illustrated  with  over  joo  engraviDK^,  chiefly  of  .American  animaJs. 

HENRT  N.  DAY'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER .....Price,  Si.oc 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "  1.5c. 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE,  .,,... "         i.so 

DAY'S  ELCMLN'IS  OF  LOr,[C, , **  i.^i, 

DAY'S  ENGLISH    LITERATURE,. .,..„., **         *.3j 

^^The  most  of  the  above  book^  are  new^  fresh,  and  up  with  the  limes.,  and  we  cordial W 
invite  cJucatftpi  10  compaire  them  with  others,     S^nt  ftir  examination  or  incroduction  OQ  rW- 
ceipi  of  i*o-tliird»  retail  price,  and  for  esfthangc  al  one-half  retail  pHcc. 
Fdt  circulars,  catalosuc  anU  books,  address 

Care  Haolby  Buonrati,  BoolatUci,,  63  t  SS  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  "LIGHT  RUNNIHG' 

"DOMESTIC 


BEST 

to 
USE 

easiest 

to 
SELL. 

This  machine  combines  the  good  qualities  of 
other  machines  and  leaves  out  their  faults.  It  has 
more  room  under  the  arm,  is  durable  and  quiet, 
bas  large  bobbin,  runs  easy,  does  all  kinds  of 
work.   A  child  can  uso  it.    It  combines  every 

EXCELLENCE 

essential  to  the  perfect  machine.    A  trial  of  its 
merits  will  convince  any  one  of  Its  superiority. 

Machines  sold  on  Easy  Monthly  Payments,  Rent- 
ed, or  Exchanged.    Address 

"  Domestic"  Sewing  Machine  Co.. 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Foarteenth  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


TO  DRESSMAKERS. 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  Elegant  **  Domestic'* 
Fashion  Plate,  send  for  a  copy  at  once.  77ie  hand- 
somest and  most  stylish  published.  Single  coplew 
$1.00,  or  $8.00  per  annum.  Summer  styles  Just  ottf. 
Address, 

"Domestic"  Sewing  Machine  Co.  NewYorl<. 


''Unquestionably  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Fashion  Journal 
ever  published  in  America." 


I( 


"Domestic"  Paper  Fashions. 

THE  BEST  EVEB  MAIBFA6TBRED. 

Tlielr  Superiority  oTer  all  other*  U  no 
loncer   qocsiloned* 

Elegant  Style,  Perfect  Fit,  and 
Simplicity, 

Are  the  three  characteristics  of  the  "Domestic" 
Paper  Fashions.  They  embody  the  best  features 
in  the  latest  Parlsienne  styles,  adapted  to  the 
American  taste  by  the  most  skillAil  and  practical 
modistes.  Every  pattern  Is  carefully  iltted  before 
it  is  presented  to  the  public.  The  explicit  direc- 
tions which  accompany  each  pattern  mase  their 
use  easy  to  the  most  inexperienced.  No  patterns 
are  so  well  qualified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily. In  sales,  the  best  evidence  of  popular  favor, 
they  are  ranldly  outstrlppintr  every  competitor. 
A  single  trial  makes  every  one  a  regular  custom- 
er. We  send  our  handsomely  Illustrated  cata- 
logue, post-paid,  to  any  address.    Address 

"DOMESTIC"  SEWING  MACHINE  CO, 

NEW  YORK.       i 


THK 

DOMESTIC"    MONTHLY, 

A  JOURNAL  OP 

Fashion,  Literature,  and  Art, 

OPIIIOIt  OF  THE  PRESS. 

'*  How  a  Journal  of  Fashion  can  combine  fash- 
ion and  literature  at  very  low  terms  is  well  shown 
by  this  periodical.  The  May  number,  besides  a 
colored  Fashion  Plate,  has  thlrty-slz  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  on  the  fashions  of  costumes  for 
ladies  and  children,  seasonable  fabrics,  trimmings, 
millinery,  linaerU,  coiffures^  and  domestic  art,  ana 
yet  with  all  this  there  is  room  for  poems  and  tales, 
by  popular  authors,  notices  of  new  books,  etc.,  and 
the  price  of  all  this  matter  is  only  $1.50  per  an- 
num .  Take  It  all  In  all,  we  know  of  no  periodical 
of  which  readers  get  so  much  for  their  money  as 
those  of  the  *  Domestic  '  Montoly."— J^.  Y.tiven' 
tng  Mail, 

**  If  one  wishes  the  latest  Information  concern- 
ing the  latest  fashions,  the  'Domestic'  Monthly 
Is  ready  with  the  intelligence,  aided  by  abundant 
Illustrations.  It  does  not,  however,  neglect  cur- 
rent literature,  as  it  contains  poems,  a  serial  storv, 
some  Interesting  miscellany,  and  art  notes.*'— a. 
r.  World. 

'*  It  combines  llterarv  merit  with  a  great  deal  . 
of  information  in  regard  to  ladles'  costumes,  fab- 
rics, toilettes,  etc.  It  Is  plentinilly  Illustrated  in 
Its  fEishlon  articles,  and  its  list  of  contributions  is 
deserving  of  much  praise.*'- -iVl  Y.  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

*' A  fir  better  periodical  than  many  of  the  so- 
called  weekly  uapers ."—TVrredonne  Republiean^ 
Houma,  La. 

**One  of  the  best  Fashion  Magazines  that  comes 
to  our  office."— Ctar«nd(/nPr«w,  Manning,  8.C. 

*'  The  most  delightful  of  the  Fashion  Magazines." 
—Awerican  Standard,  Jersey  city,  N.  J. 

**  We  can  heartily  recommend  it.*'— Fort  Madi- 
son (Iowa)  Democrat. 


Postage  free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States^ 

One  €opy9  One  Tear«  $1.50* 

THE  PRACTICAL  PREMIUM 
of  ONE  DOLLAR  in  the  celebrated  ''Domestic'' 
Paper  Fashions  is  given  to  every  subscriber. 

Asents  Wanted  Bveryirlftere* 

Better  terms  offered  than  by  any  other  publish- 
ers.   Send  for  Circular. 

Specimen  eopy^  1.5  cents  If  not  to  bo  had  of  your 
newsdealer,  remit  the  amount  to  us.    Address, 

"DOMESTIC"  MONTHLY, 

NEW  YORK. 
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Tl^  institution  embraces  tbe  following  Gdlegefl  and  Departments  : 

OOLLEIE  OF  AITS. 

Fire  Departments.    General  Science,  Agricultare,  Civil   Engineerttts.  Mining  and  M<;talliirir. 
MlUtary  Science.  ,q^^I,j  q,  ^j^TfUg 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  courae  of  utodj  U  equlTal*aia 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  In  the  country. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department    French  and  German  take  the  plat^c  of  GreeX. 

SII-FIKUHMEI  80IIKSL 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  In  the  Universit  ?. 

UW  SCNIIL 

Judge  P.  L.  8P00NER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinattvfv  M ineraUigy  and  Vtut  MMV- 
ing  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  or  tbe  AtieghanJcg* 

A  (OAITITATIVE  LAiORATIRY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerouM  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatuii  la  the  dilTfrviit  Depftn^ 
mentfl  of  Science. 

LIIRARIU. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEYENTr  TSOUsAXn  VOLUMES^ 

THE  6HRREIT  EXPERSEt 

are  less  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  i^iob  Ait&ui^mblj  dtatrlotr  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  exam  In ai  [Urn,  nrt^  trniitk'd  to 

FREE  TOITIQH. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-Alx  PTOf^emora  ao4  Ttv^* 

ers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  

For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASCOM, 

Madison,  June  4, 1875.  Pre^idmi^ 


Kiddle  and  Schema's 

Cyclopedia  of  Education 


will  "be  publislied  l>y  E.  Steiger. 


AWIBDED  TO  E.  8TEI0KB 
rOB  KXCSLUCNCS  OW 

Sdnoational  Fublicationi. 

Particular  attention  is  incited  to  Ahn-HtnA^t  €terman  SerteB,  AlirvH«fln'i  rrenrh  jirrr«^  and 
RfllMra  Oerman  Beaden,  the  exeeUence  of  which  is  signally  attestca  by  tlieir  fTtmsirf  irUnwtvftvm 
Oirtthont  the  aid  of  any  Agents)  into  the  PubUc  Schools  of  New  York,  Milw*alie«',  Chic*^. 
CleTeland.Dayton.  Hartford,  Bochester,  and  over  60 other  cities— also  to  Di^iiafi  JUttionnl  R^ad^rr^ 
Relfalft  ArUhmeticM,  Schedlar't  Globes  mnd  Belief  Map»,  and  to  Ktn^lergartfn  LU^ratur*  mad 
Kindergarten  Gl/U.  —  Oennan  Books  a  specialty.   jLarge  stock  on  bwid,    dtaioguc*  »cat  free. 

Ifo  Agenu  in  ihtfiM. ,  jjt^  SteigeT,  22  A  24  Frankfort  Str.,  NeW  York* 


EUREKA 

SCNOOLHIRNITURE. 

CHURCH,  HALL  AND  OFFICE 

FURNITURE, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OP 

SCHOOL.    SUPPLIES, 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 

C.  H.  ROBERTS.  ROCHESTER.  MINN 

^iFGoodJl cents  Wanted.  .JEI 


4l!P\  fi-k  4l!0n  P^''  ^^y-  -^ffcnts  wanted.  All 
M)uI  tU  M)^v/ classes  of  working  people  of  bofh 
sexes,  young  and  old,  make  more  money  at  work 
for  us,  in  their  own  localities,  during  their  spare 
moments,  or  all  the  time,  than  at  anv  thing  else. 
We  offer  employment  that  will  pay  bandsomely 
for  every  horn's  work.  Full  partlcuiara,  tenns, 
Ac,  sent  nree.  Send  us  your  address  at  once. 
Don't  delay.  Now  is  the  time.  Don't  look  for 
work  or  business  elsewhere,untll  you  have  learned 
what  we  oflTer.    O.  Stinson  A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


BVC^KETB  BEIX  FOCKIIVT. 


8*p«rl«r  Bella  •t  CoPPer  aad  Tnw 
•d  with  tb«  be«  Botary  Baiw> 
for  CAwrekM,  dc*a*lc  Am% 
m,  Camrt  Bmum,  Fin  AJUnm, 

Otfcte.  CMmm,  tie.     TraOr 

Warrantad.^  _ 

Ulatnmd  Clalf—  watl^wfc 
T AXIMnEEN  A  VIVT, 
in  Md  104  E«MScc«ad  SL.CiaciMtfL 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 
SHELDOK'S  E14D1EI 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
(Pre-purexl    by  (ppof.    E.  Jl.    SSELDOJ^T,      % 


X^rlasLclpOLl  of  Staite  ^Tormal   Scliool,  0»  w  <i»ao»  2T.  "ST. 


SUPERHLV  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   260  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


t 
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PUBLISHED  BY  Pg 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y, 


51 
to 


I 


SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp..        -      -      -       Price.    20c.    ^ 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER.  80  pp..       -      -        "      25c.    ^ 
SHtLDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      -      ■    "      50c.    Z 
SHELDON  S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..     -      -        '75c.^ 
SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  320  pp.,     •      -    "  $1.25 
SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      (Ready  in  June.) 


K 


2 

2?» 


ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ^ 

•^    NEW  YORK,  ^ 
*V)                 BROOKLYN, 
5                                CLEVELAND,  O. 

g                                            SPRINGFIELD,  O.  a? 

§                                                          OSWEGO,  N.  Y.  "^ 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J.  §! 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA.  § 

-^                                                                                            BATH,  ME.  ^ 

§                                                                                                            &c.,  &c.,  &c.  g 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  *'  THE  BEST  "  by  ^ 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  §^ 
J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 
Co                                M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

g=      CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  3^ 

S            WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  ''^ 

'^                HENRY  B.  BUCK  HAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ^ 

^                                ALSO  BECOMMENDED    BT  | 

I     SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF   BROOKLYN   SCHOOLS!  | 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS.  5' 

0^ 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt     !5^ 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Care  Hadlby  Brothsrs,  Booksellers, 

[See  next  page.]  63  &  65  Washington  Street.  CHICAGO. 

-^ ^ 


Itandiardi  TaM»B@QkSf< 


PUBLISHED   BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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OUTOT'S   OEOORAPHIES. 

FO/^  COMMON-  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price,      75c 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  Ulus.    "      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  quarto,  elegantly  illustrated 

with  100  cuts  and  28  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  134  pages.  Price,    %%jas 

IKDEPENOEKT    BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book  for  oral 

lessons.     118  pages, Price,    $x.oo 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, ..    "  axjo 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot's last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    "  ^joa 

FELTER'S   ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      30c 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, "         loc. 

FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new  book, **    %tjao 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLET'S    GRAMMARS. 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  English  Grammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech  —  Price,      60c. 

HADLEV'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course.. ..     "    $ix» 
These  books  teach   the  science  of  the  language  through  the  us*  ot  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  As  Soutberland's  Patent 
Copy   Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS, Price,  xoc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     15c  each. 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Dra^wing^  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools- 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  X5C.  per  book. 

COOLET'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, Price,       75c. 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY "    $1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, "      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY, .    "      1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY '*      x.a»; 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  $3.00 

TENNEY'S  MANU/vL  OF  ZOOLOGY, "         3.00 

These  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

HENRT  N.  DAT'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER Price,  $1.00 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "         1.50 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         1.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC "         1.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE, »*        0.95 

i^  The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  wecordially 
invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.    Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt of  two-thirds  retai.  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price. 
For  circulars,  cataloguer  and  books,  address 

rFhonias  OIiAx^les, 

Care  Hadlev  Brothers,  Booksellers,  63  &  65  Wa$hln<fton  St,  CHICAGO. 
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m  Tm-BfliB  f  01  m. 

Prof.  Edward  Olney's  Arithmetics. 

THE  WNOIE  •niES  Will  IE  II  TIIEE  IIIU. 

1st.  JHE  PICTORIAL  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.    Price  85  eta. 

2d.   1-WeLEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.    -Prx^'^^^^r^.       .  _^^     .     ^ 

With  a06  pagtM.  OontaiDlDg  all  that  fa  usually  embraced  in  our  Praotlcal  Aritbmetics.  These 
books  are  on  an  entirely  new  and  original  plan,  and  are  copiously  illustrated.  / 

3dy^THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC.    (I-Efe**), 

The  dnt  two  books  or  the  series  (which  are  quite  sufficient  for  a  common-school  course)  will  be 
published  in  June. 

The  wonderful  success  of  Prof.  Olney^s  Algebras,  Oeometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Calculus  have 
led  the  educational  public  to  expect  somethiug  unusually  attractive  in  his  new  series  of  Aiithmetlcs, 
and  in  this  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Th^re  it  tearcely  a  VolUge  or  Jiort/uil  School  in  the  Unittd  Statu  that  is  not  using  tonu  of  Prof. 
Olnej[*s  mathemaiieal  book*. 

THBIIft  SUCGBStl  HAS  BBBIV  fflARVBIiOlJfi. 

A  sample  set  of  01ney*s  Primary,  and  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  for  examination,wlll  be  sent  to  any 
Teacher  on  receipt  of  fiO  cents,  which  will  Just  about  pay  the  postage. 

Olney's  Introduction  to  Alsrebra. 

Tht  best  book  for  Beginners  ever  published.   One  vol.  12mo,  tinted  paper,  $1.00. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New'Outline  History  of  the 

United  States. 

For  Graded  and  Private  Schools.  The  most  copiously  illustrated  School  History  ever  published 
Price  $1.26.  

Shaw's  New  History  of  £n||^lish  and  American 

Literature. 

Prepared  for  Scho<il-room  use  by  Prof.  TRU.MAN  J.  Backus,  of  Vassar  Female  College.  In  large, 
clear  type.   Price  $  i  .50. 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and 
Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  by  Prof  Ben'J.  N.  Maktix,  N.  Y.  University.  (To  accompany  the  New  History.)  Price 
Sl.50,  

Hooker's  New  Physiology. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Skwali^  of  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  Elegantly  Illus- 
trated and  printed  on  tinted  paper.    Price  $1.80. 

ATreatise  on  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 

By  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  BELLOWS,  of  Xlchfgiin  State  Normal  School.    Price  $1.50. 

Golton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  In  two  books.  Preliminary  Drwtopment  Le^sone  have  Just  been  added  to  the 
New  Introductory  CJeogjaphy.  These  books  are  simple,  practical,  and  comprehensive,  A  striking 
feature  is  the  maps,  of  which  there  are  three  Aill  sets:  Study.  liailroad,  and  Reference. 

We  have  recently  purchased  Dr.  Wayland's  **Moral  Science.''''  '^Political  Economy,^''  and  ^^Tntel- 
lectual  Philosophy;''' a,\so  Dr.  J osaph  Haven*s  "Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy"  and  President 
Hopkins's  **  Moral  Science."  C#"SampIe  copies  sent  free  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half-price, 
bend  for  our  Hill  catalogue  of  Text-books. 

SHELDON  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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The  National  Series. 

^PHIS  SERIES,  numbcrioe  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
X  complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  the 
most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  ever  issued  by  a 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 

Standard  Books  of  National  Series,   ]    Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Parker  &  WatisoD's  Is  ational  Readers.  i        Watson's  Independent  Readers. 

Pjurker  &  Wat80Q*s  National  Spellers.  ,        Wattfon'8  Independent  Spellers. 


Montelth  &  McNally's  Geosrraphies.  i        Monieith's  Independent  Geofn^phr. 

«     . ,*  ..  .  « ^^^^     . 

I  English  Grammars.  I        Clark's  Brief,  s 

Emma  Wiilard's  Histories.  Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 


Davles'  Complete  Mathematics.  Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  English  Grammars.  Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 


Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship.  |        Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Peck's  Ganoi's  Philosophy.  Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Jarvis's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.  Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Porter's  Chemisirles.  Worman's  French  Echo. 

Wood's  Botanies.  I        Worman's  German  Series. 

Cleveland's  Compendiums  of  Literature.  j        Searing's  Virgil's  JSueid. 

Pujol's  French  Course.  Jepson's  Music  Readers. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing.  1        Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  as 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY, 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  ••Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

A  Descriptive  catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  A.  s.  Barnes  &  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  se&t 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  OfBcer  applying  for  it. 

The  *' National  Tbachebs'  monthly"  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profe»- 
»ioual  talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  d  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  Sc  113  W^IUlam  Street,  113  A:  115  State  Street,  113  Cmmp  Street, 

lEWYORR.  SHWAflS.  iEWMUAM. 
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This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments : 

•llUai  SF  ARTS. 

Fife  Departments.    General  Science,  Agricalture,  Ciyil  and  Mechanical  Englneerinff,  Mining  aad 
Metallurgy,  Military  Sci.nce. 

ROLLERE  RF  LHTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  Is  equiTmlent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODEBN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

RRR-FRUHRIER  RRRRRL 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

lAdies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  In  the  University. 

UW  RRRRRL 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  Instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Allegnanles. 

A  (RARTITATIYE  URRRATRRY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  appaietus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  S(Uence. 

LIRRARIER. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  RRRREHT  EXPEIRER 
are  less  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.   One  student  flrom  each  Assembly  dIMrict,  and  il" 
graduates  of  graded  schools  oi  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TRITIRR. 

The  Institution  Is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Tea<^ 
ers,  and  Is,  In  all  respects,  In  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  B ASCOM, 

Madison,  June  4, 18T5.  Prt^idti*', 
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RIDPATH'8  SCHOOL  HISTORY, 

OF  THE  XJISriTEI>  ST-A^TES. 


Educators  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  valuable  work.  Amona  Ita 
many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  accuracy  and  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  ita  n-eedom 
from  prejudice  and  partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style,  and  its  superb  Illus- 
trations. These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronologicalcharts,  applying  the  objective  method  to 
the  study  of  History;  a  series  of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  or 
the  country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  flrst-class  portraits  of  the  most  dls- 
tlniTuished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our  history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  aig/tal  success  In  adapting  the  work  to- 
the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student.  Price,  $1 .75.  Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school 
ofilcers  on  receipt  of  half  price.    Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JONIBS  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

76  A:  78  HI onroe  Street,  CHICAGO,  Illii* 


DVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisers  should 
send  for  my 


A     FOR  THIS  JOURNAL 

RECEIVED  AND  INSERTED  BY 

T.  D.  KELLOGG,  General  Advertising  Agent, 

5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK.     1^  Post  Office  Box,  5.740. 

EDUCATIONAL  LIST, 

the  only  list  of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  States. 

AdverUsements  inserted  In  lAELK^IOUS  PAPERS,  AGRICULTURAL,  LAMBS 
JfIAGAZINK»«  FAAIILY  and  LITERARY  MAGjiZIMES  and  PAPERS.  Lowest 
Hates  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  SUMMER  RESORT  LIST  (Papers  of  Leading;  Watering:  Places  during  the  Summer 
Season— where  the  Wealth  and  Fashion  and  the  Business  Men  of  the  land  are  gathered  together,  and 
can  thus  be  reached  at  trlfllns  cost.)    Only  List  of  the  kind  published. 

Local  Newspapers  of  the  U.  S., 

(Sometimes  known  as  COUNTRY  PAPERS,  a  «/)eciil(y.)    Lowei^i  Rates  In  the  market. 

tS^l  buy  space  by  the  column  and  year  and  retail  out  in  space  and  time  to  suit  customers  at 
very  large  discounts  from  paper's  rates. 

GOODS  •^TSSi"'  FOR  ADVERTISING, 

and  Advertisements  Inserted  at  low  rates  in  the  best  lines  of  select  papers,  whether  the  publishers  of 
the  desired  papers  want  the  advertiser's  goods  or  not.  ^S^  8end  for  Trade  Circular,  state  w^hat  is 
\vant4*d,  and  mail  me  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  of  Goods. 

ADVERTISING  EXCHANGES  made  with  good  papers  and  magazines. 

GOODS  EXCHANGED  FOR  OTHER  GOODS. 

PAST  AND  present; 

An  Antiquarian   Magazine, 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 
Containing  a  Record  of  Past  Ages  and  Notes  from  the  Present. 
TERMS:  «aOOaYear. 
PAST  AND  PRESENT  is  the  only  Magazine  devoted  to  Antiquarian  Re- 
searches published  in  the  United  States. 

Single  copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents  by  addressing  the  Publisher. 

JAMBS  E.  KENNT.  153  East  39tli  St.  N.T. 
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THE  LIGHT  RUHNinG 

"DOMESTIC 


BEST 

to 

USE 
easiest 

to 
SELL. 

This  machine  combines  the  good  qualities  of 
other  machines  and  leaves  out  their  faults.  It  has 
more  room  under  the  arm,  is  durable  and  quiet, 
has  large  bobbin,  runs  easy,  does  all  kinds  of 
work.   A  child  can  use  it.    It  combines  every 

EXCELLENCE 

essential  to  the  perfect  machine.    A  trial  of  its 
merits  will  convince  any  one  of  its  superiority. 

Machines  sold  on  Easy  Monthly  Payments,  Rent- 
ed, or  Exchanged,    ikddress 

*'  Domestic"  Sewing  Machine  Co.. 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Fonrteenth  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


"Domestic"  Paper  Fashions. 

THE  BEST  EVER  MAROFACTOIKED. 

Their  Bnperlorltjr  OTer  all  others  U  no 
loncer  qneetloned* 

Elegant  Style,  Perfect  Fit,  and 
Simplicity, 

Are  the  three  characteristics  of  the  *' Domestic*' 
Paper  Fashions.  They  embody  the  best  features 
in  the  latest  Parislenne  styles,  adapted  to  the 
American  taste  by  the  most  skillflil  and  practical 
modistes.  Every  pattern  is  carefully  fitted  before 
it  is  presented  to  the  public.  The  explicit  direc- 
tions which  accompany  each  pattern  mase  their 
use  easy  to  the  most  inexperienced.  No  patterns 
are  so  well  qualified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily. In  sales,  the  best  evidence  of  popular  favor, 
they  are  raoidly  outstripplntr  every  competitor. 
A  single  trial  makes  every  one  a  regular  custom- 
er. We  send  our  handsomely  Illustrated  cata- 
logue, post-paid,  to  any  address.    Address 

"DOMESTIC"  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

NEW  YORK. 


TO  DRESSMAKERS. 


If  you  have  not  seen  the  Elegant  **  Domestic** 
Fashion  Plate,  send  for  a  copy  at  ooce.  Tht  hoMd- 
someti  and  mott  UylUh  publUhed.  Slo^le  copie» 
$1  00,  or  13.00  per  annum.  Smmmef  stwUs  jM*t  avt 
Address, 

"Domestic''  Sewing  Machine  Co.  New  York. 


''Unquestionably  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Fashion  lourati 
ever  published  in  America." 


THE 


l( 


DOMESTIC"    MONTHLY, 

A  JOURNAL  OP 

Fashion,  Literature,  and  Art. 

aPlllllt  SF  THE  PRUS. 

'*  How  a  Journal  of  Fashion  can  combine  flish- 
lon  and  literature  at  very  low  terms  Is  well  shown 
hy  this  periodical.  The  May  number,  beflides  a 
colored  Fashion  Plate,  has  ihirty-six  pases,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  on  the  fashions  of  ooeturaes  for 
ladies  and  children,  seasonable  fabrics.  triiDBiliiss, 
millinery,  lingerie,  coiffures^  and  domestic  art,  and 
vet  with  all  this  there  is  room  for  poems  and  tale^ 
by  popular  authors,  notices  of  new  books,  etc.,  and 
the  price  of  all  this  matter  Is  only  $1.90  per  an- 
num .  Take  it  all  In  all,  we  know  of  no  periodical 
of  which  readers  get  so  much  for  their  money  a^ 
those  of  the  *  Domestic  •  Monthlv."— A*.  Y.MveK- 
tng  Mail. 

*'  If  one  wishes  the  latest  information  concern* 
ing  ihe  latest  fashions,  the  'Domestic'  MosiTHLr 
is  ready  with  the  Intelligence,  aided  by  abandant 
illustrations.  It  does  not.  however,  neglect  cur- 
rent literature,  as  it  contains  poems,  a  serial  storr. 
some  Interesting  miscellany,  and  art  notes.**— A'. 
Y.  World. 

*'  It  combines  literary  merit  with  a  great  deal 
of  information  in  regard  to  ladles*  costumes,  fab- 
rics, toilettes,  etc.  It  is  plentlftilly  illustrated  in 
its  fashion  articles,  and  its  list  of  contribntioas  b 
deserving  of  much  praise.**— ^V.  T.  Comm€r(ial 
AdwrUitr. 

*-Afiir  better  periodical  than  many  of  the  so- 
called  weekly  papers  *^— Terrebonne  Bepudliean, 
Uouma,  La. 

**One  of  the  best  Fashion  Magazices  thatoomes 
to  our  otHcey—ClarendonPreee^  Manning,  S.C. 

*"  The  most  delightful  of  the  Fashion  Magazines  *' 
^American  Standard^  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

*'  We  can  heartily  recommend  It.'*— i^orf  Modi- 
ion  (Iowa)  Democtat. 


Pottage  free  to  ill  Hubecribert  in  the  United  Statee, 

One  C0PJ9  One  Tear«  $!•&•• 

THE  PRACTICAL  PREMIUM 
of  OyJS  DOLLAR  in  (Ms  ceUbrated  ^'JfomestW 
Paper  Faafdona  is  given  to  every  tubecriber. 

AtLPWktM  ir anted  BTerjnrlftere* 

Better  terms  offered  than  by  any  other  publish- 
ers.   Send  for  Circular. 

Specimen  copy,  15  unts  If  not  to  be  bad  of  yocr 
newsdealer,  remit  the  amount  to  us.   Address, 

"DOMESTIC"  MONTHLY. 

NEW  YORK. 
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SHILDON 'S  EIADIES. 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES/ 
^^epared   by  Q?rof.   S.  Jl.    SSJELDOJ^T, 

grInMpil  of  Bt»t«  :tTomna1  Scluel,  Omrrr*KO,vr.  "ST. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER    260  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 

SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp.,       -      -      -       Price,    20c. 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80  pp.,      -      -        "      25c. 
SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      -      -    "      50c. 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp.,     -      -        "       75c. 
SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER,  320  pp.,     -      -    "  $1.25 
SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      (Ready  in  June.) 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

BROOKLYN, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

MANCHESTER.  IOWA. 
BATH,  ME. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  *'  THE  BEST  "  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School.  Courtland.  N.  Y. 

M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport.  N.  \'. 
WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School.  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

ALSO  BECOMMENDED   BT 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS  1 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 

O^pies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  THOMAS  CHARLES. 

ChItc  H  At]  Lav  Broth  RKs.  Rock  tellers, 

[See  next  page.^              63  k  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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MM  Tart-Booke. 


PUBLISHED    BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARiMSTRQiNG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

OmrOT'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 

FO/^  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illusirated,  Price,       75c. 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  illus.    "      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     Royal  auarto,  elegantly  illustrated 

^with  xoo  cuts  and  a8  maps,  of  which  6  arc  double  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    %a.9S 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book   for  oral 

lessons.     118  pages,   .      Price,    $1.00 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, "  a,oo 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot's last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  Sl  text  entirely  new,    "  a.oo 

FELTER'S   ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published,  Price,       30c. 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTER.MEDIATE  ARITHMETIC "  80c. 

FELTER'S   NEW   PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new   book, **    $z.oo 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HAOLET'S    GRAMMARS. 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  English  Grammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech . . .   Price,      60c. 

HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     Designed  for  an  advanced  course,. ..     "    $1.00 
These  books  teach   the  science  of  the  language   through  the  use  of  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  As  Soutberland's  Patent 
Copy  Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS, Price,  xoc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS,  "     15c.  each. 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Drawing^  Books. 

The  only  books  on   the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools- 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  xsc.  per  book.. 

COOIiET'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, Price,       75c. 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY *'    *x.oo 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, "      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY, .    "      1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY '»       ».2 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  fa.oo 

TENNEVS  MANU.AL  OF  ZOOLOGY, "         3.00 

T  hcse  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

HENRT  N.  DAT'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER -..Price,  fix.oo 

DAYS  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "         1.50 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         1.50 

DAYS  ELE.MENTS  OF  LOGIC "         1.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE, *'         a.as 


{ST'Thc  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.     Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt nf  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price. 
For  circular?,  catalosue^  ^nd  books^  addn:$« 

Thomn^  Cliarles, 

CareHAtJLfcv  Bhothhrs,  Bookwjllens,  63  L  63  WaiMn^ton  St,  CHICAGO. 
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Pleasant   and     Proflcable    KmploT- 

ment.— **Be&utifuir*  **ehannlnff!"  **0h,  how 
lovely!"  "What  are  they  worth?'*^Ac.  Such  are 
the  exclamations  by  those  who  seethe  large,  eler 
gant  New  Chromos  produced  by  the  European 
and  American  Chromo  Publishing  Co.  They  are 
all  perfect  Gems  of  Art.  No  one  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  buy  when  seeing  the  Chromos.  Can- 
vassers, Agents,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen  out  of 
employment,  will  find  this  the  best  opening  ever 
oflTered  to  make  money.  For  full  particulars  send 
stamp  for  confidential  circular.  Address  F. 
GLEASON  &  CO.,  788  Washington  Street,  ikwton. 
Mass. 

^^rUOOO   AGRNT8*  Teachers.   Students. 

wMted°to  sell  the  G£NT£NNIAL 
GAZETTER  of  the  UNITED  8TATE8 

Shows  the  grand  results  of  .100  years  of  freedom 
and  progress.  New  and  complete.  Over  l  000 
pages.    Illustrated. 

It  is  a  whole  MjAbrtirj. ^Boston  Globe.  Not  a 
I^nxnryvbut  a  f9eeemmU7.—Int^r-0cean.  All 
classes  buy  it,  and  agents  make  from  $100  to 
$800  a  month. 

^^nWunt  General  Agent  In  every  city  of  over 
10,000.    Address  J.  C.  lOlcCUBDY  Sc  CO  « 
Chicago,  lit. 

All 
both 
aexes,  young  and  old,  make  more  money  at  work 
for  us,  in  their  own  localities,  during  their  spare 
moments,  or  all  the  time,  than  at  any  thing  else. 
We  offer  employment  that  will  pay  handsomely 
for  every  hour's  work.  Full  particuiaw,  terms, 
&c.,  sent  free.  Send  us  your  address  at  once. 
Don't  delay.  Now  is  the  time.  Don't  look  for 
work  or  business  elsewhere,uniil  you  have  learned 
what  we  offer.    G.  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
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ADVERTISING:  Cheap:  Good:  Syste- 
matic—AW  persons  who  CAintemplate  making 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  ihe  insertion  of  ad- 
vertisements, shou'd  send  25  cenlsj  to  Geo.  P. 
Rowt'll  &  Co..  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  for  their 
PAyiFULET-BOOKinrneft/secenth  ei/iUon), con- 
taining lists  ofoveraooo  newspapers!  and  estimates, 
showing  the  cost.  Advertisements  taken  for  lead- 
ing papers  In  many  States  at  a  tremeadoiis  reduc- 
tion  from  publishers'  rates.    Gktthf.  kook. 


p  f|H»riftT  H'  LP  &f  Copper  and  Tin, 
J I  >  I  u  LiieJ.  V  Lvh  [  ^r  I  'euILotaTy  Hang* 
inca,  f'T  t'>iut€f.,'s.  School*.  Farma, 
.i''i.h<r»ii.  {'"uti  fivuau,  Firt  Alarmtf 
,T  i-Mif,  ChimM,  etc.  Fully 
Wai-rsared. 

]  .ifibii  kicd  CitKlogue  sent  Free* 

VA^ntTZK^r  A  TIFT, 

in-?  mud  104  i:*4t  i^<.^tid8t..ClDclunML 


NEW  BOOKS 

For  Grammar  Scliools  and 
Academies. 

By  C.  L.  HOXZE. 

First  Lessons  in  Physiology, 

192  pp.  and  over  40  Engravings.    Price  $1.00. 

First  Lessons  in  Nat.  Philos'y 

175  pp.  thirty-nine  Engravings.    Price  90  ct^. 
The  only  Elementary  works  of  the  kind  written 
specially  for  the  Upper  Grades  of  our  Common 
Schools.    Price  for  Introduction  or  Examination, 
(JO  cents. 

THE  CENTRAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

St.  Loiilv  ^o» 


Al  lllltPIISABLE  REQOISITE 

FOR  ^VERV 

Teacher,  Advanced  Students  IntelUgent  Family, 

Library^  and  Professional  Person^  is 

THE    BEST    ENGLISH    DICTIONARY. 


GET  THE  BEST. 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIOXAKY. 

10.000  ipords  and  meanings  not  in  other  Dictionar's 
3000  En^raTlngt;  1840  Paget  Qurto.  Price  $12. 

"The  best  practical  English  Die- 
TiONARY  EXTANT."— Z<?^i(?o;i  QtuirteHy  \Re^ 
cieic,  October,  1873. 

ISy'A  National  Standard.  The  author- 
ity in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
Washington,  and  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  every  pupil  at  West  Point. 

I^Warmly  recommended  by  Ban- 
croft, Prescoit,  Motlev,  Geo.  P.  Marsh, 
Halleck,  Whittier,  WlUis,  Saxe,  Elihu 
Burritt,  Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate, 
and  the  best  American  and  European 
scholars. 

A  necessity  for  cverv  intelligent  fami- 
ly, student,  leaclier  and  professional  man. 
What  library  is  complete  without  the 
best  English  Dictionary? 

A  NEW  FBAXURE. 

To  the  3000  Illustrations  heretofore 
in  Websters  Unabridged,  wc  have  recent- 
ly added  four  pages  of 

COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

engraved  expressly  lor  the  work,  at  large 
expense.    Also 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary, 

1040  Pages  Octavo.    GOO  EngraTings.     Price  $5. 

0rTHE  NATIONAL  STANbARO. 

PR00F-20T0  I. 

The  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries 
throughout  the  country  in  1873  were  20 
times  as  large  as  the  sales  of  any  other 
Dictionaries.  In  proof,  we  will  send  to 
any  person  on  application,  the  statements 
of  more  than  100  Booksellers,  from  every 
section  of  the  countrv. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRI AM,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Webster's    School    Dictionaries. 

Webster's  Primary  School  Dictionary,  204  Engravings. 
*'        Common  School       "  274  " 

High  School  "  297  " 

••        Academic  "  344  " 

"  Counting  House  "  with  numerous  illus- 
trations and  many  valuable  tables  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

Published  bv  IVISON.  BLAKEMAX, 
TAYLOR  ifc  CO  ,  yew  York. 
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The  National  Series. 


''PHIS  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  mos; 
1  complete  in  every  brancli  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformlv  excellent,  and  the 
most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  ever  issued  by  a 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 

Standard  Books  of  National  Series,   i    ^^20^5/  Books  of  National  Series. 

Parker  A  Watson's  >  ational  Readers.  Watson's  Independent  Readers. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Spellers.  |        Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 

Monteith  &  McNally's  Geographies.  Monieitb's  Independent  Geography. 

Davles'  Complete  Matbeuiatlc:»  Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  English  Grammars.  Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Emma  WHiard's  Histories.  Barnes's  Brief  Hi.«tory  of  the  United  8tat«#. 

Beers's  Round-band  Penmanship.  Steele's  U  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy.  I        Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Jarvis's  Physiology  ana  Laws  of  Health.  Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Porter's  Chemistries.  I        Worman's  French  Echo. 

Wood's  Botanies.  '        Worman's  German  Series. 

Cleveland's  Corapcndiums  of  Literature.  ,        Searing's  Virgirs  .£neid. 

Pujol's  French  Course.  I        Jepson's  Music  Readers. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing.  i        Folsc»m's  Logical  Book-keeping. 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  as 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY, 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  **  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  Of  all  A.  8.  Bames  k  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  seel 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applving  for  it. 

The  "National  teachers'  monthly"  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profca- 
aional  talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  Sl.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers. 

Ill  &  113  UrilUam  Street,  113  Sc  115  State  Street,  113  €miup  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  CHI0A60.  iEWORlEAIt. 
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This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

COLLEBE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Sci<nce. 

OOLLEBE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equiralen: 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUi-FRESHMER  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  Instnictlon  in  the  University. 

LAW  SOHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  ins'rueiion  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  As«aT- 
Ing  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Allegnanies. 

A  QUARTITATIVE  UiORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  ia  the  different  Depart- 
meuLs  of  Science. 

LliRARIES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVEXTY  TUOUSAXD  YOLCMES. 

THE  CORRERT  EXPERSES 

arc  less  than  Ju  other  institutions  of  equal  jzrade.    One  student  fmm  each  As.<embly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  gradeil  schu(il.>i  ol  itie  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  lo 

FREE  TUITIOR. 

The  Institution  is  under  tin*  imnu*il!ate  charpe  of  a  Prestdeut  and  twenty-six  Profesi^or?  and  Tei'^fc- 
ers«.  an<i  is,  In  all  respt'ct<,  in  --x  hijililv  i)i-o>iien>us  t'ouditiou.  ' 

For  further  iurormatiuu.  u.-ply  v^  JOHN  BASCO^l 

MADISON,  June  4,  l.^To.  .  I^tt^th.J^ 
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THE  'LIGHT  RUNNIKG"* 

"DOMESTIC"! 

«5;:: — irs--^«s4^ 


TO  DRESSMAKERS. 

If  you  have  not  seen  tbe  Elefirant  ••Domestic*' 
Fashion  Plate,  send  for  a  copy  at  once.  7^  hand' 
somest  and  most  ttylUh  publiahed.  Single  copies 
$1  00,  or  $3.00  per  annum.  Autumn  ttvUsJust  out* 
Address, 

"Domestic"  Sewing  Machine  Co.  New  York. 


This  machine  combines  the  good  qualities  of 
other  machines  and  leaves  out  their  faults.  It  has 
more  room  under  the  arm,  is  durable  and  quiet, 
has  large  bobbin,  runs  easy,  does  all  kinds  of 
work.    A  child  can  use  it.    It  combines  every 

EXCELLENCE  | 

essential  to  the  perfect  machine.    A  trial  of  its  | 
merits  will  convince  any  one  of  Its  superiority,      j 
Machines  sold  on  Easy  Monthly  Pay  mente,  Rent- 
ed, or  Exchanged.    Address  ' 

"Domestic"  Sewing  Machine  Co.. 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Fonrteenth  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


"Domestic"  Paper  Fashions, 

THE  lEST  EVER  MANUFACTUREO. 

Their  Superiority  over  all  olhem  Is  no 
lons^r  qnestloned. 

Elegant  Style,  Perfect  Fit,  and 
Simplicity, 

Are  the  three  characteristics  of  the  "Domestic" 
Paper  Fashions.  They  embody  the  best  features 
ia  the  latest  Parisienne  styles,  adapted  to  the 
American  taste  by  the  most  skillful  and  practical 
modistes.  Every  pattern  is  carefully  fitted  before 
It  is  presented  to  the  public.  The  explicit  direc- 
tions which  accompany  each  pattern  mace  their 
use  easy  to  the  most  inexperienced.  :No  patterns 
are  so  well  qualified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily. In  sales,  the  best  evidence  of  popular  favor, 
they  are  ranldly  outstrlppinar  every  competitor. 
A  single  trial  makes  every  one  a  regular  custom- 
er. We  send  our  handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logue, post-paid,  to  any  address.   Address 

' 'DOMESTIC"  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

NEW  YORK. 


"Unquestionably  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Fashion  Joumaf 
ever  published  In  America." 

THE 

DOMESTIC"    MONTHLY, 

A  JOURNAL  OF 

Fashion,  Literature,  and  Art. 

OPimOIIS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

'*  How  a  Journal  of  Fashion  can  combine  fash- 
Ion  and  literature  at  very  low  terms  Is  well  shown 
by  this  periodical.  The  May  number,  besides  a 
colored  Fashion  Plate,  has  thirty-six  pages,  pro- 
fusely Illustrated,  on  the  fashions  of  costumes  for 
ladies  and  children,  seasonable  fabrics,  trimmings, 
millinery,  Unaerie,  coiffartty  and  domestic  art,  and 
yet  with  all  this  there  Is  room  for  poems  and  tales, 
by  popular  authors,  notices  of  new  books,  etc.,  and 
the  price  of  all  ihis  matter  is  only  $1.50  per  an- 
num .  Take  it  all  in  all,  we  know  of  no  periodical 
of  which  readers  get  so  much  for  their  money  as. 
those  of  the  *  Domestic  '  Monthly ."—Jsr.  Y.hven- 
ing  Mail. 

**  If  one  wishes  the  latest  Information  concern- 
ing the  latest  fashions,  the  'Domestic'  Monthly 
Is  ready  with  the  intelligence,  aided  by  abundabt 
illustrations.  It  does  not.  however,  neglect  cur- 
rent literature,  as  it  contains  poems,  a  serial  story, 
some  Interesting  miscellan)',  and  art  notes."— JT. 
Y.  World. 

*'It  combines  literary  merit  with  a  great  deal 
of  information  in  regard  to  ladles'  costumes,  fab- 
rics, toilettes,  etc.  It  is  plentifully  illustrated  in 
its  fashion  articles,  and  its  list  of  contributions  is 
deserving  of  much  praise  "- -A'.  Y.  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

*•  A  far  better  periodical  than  many  of  the  so- 
called  weekly  papers  "—Terrtbonne  Republican^ 
Houraa,  La. 

**One  of  the  best  Fashion  Magazines  thatcomea 
to  our  oflice.'^^ClarendunPrese^  Manning,  S.C. 

*•  The  most  delightful  of  the  Fashion  Magazines." 
—American Standard,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

"  We  can  heartily  recommend  \C-~Fort  Madi- 
son (Iowa)  Democrat. 


Postage  free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States^ 
Ooe  Copy*  One  Year«  $1«50« 

THE  PRACTICAL  PREMIUM 

of  ONE  DOLLAR  in  the  celebrated  ''Domestic'' 
Paper  Fashions  is  given  to  every  subscriber. 

ilKenU  Wanted  Every wliere* 

Better  terms  offered  than  by  any  other  publish- 
ers.   Send  for  Circular. 

Specimen  copy,  15  cents  If  not  to  be  hart  of  your 
newsdealer,  remit  the  amount  to  us.    Address, 

"DOMESTIC"  MONTHLY, 

NEW  YORK. 
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BARNES 

LATEST  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  MONTHLY, 

rof.  J.  Mahony,  late  editor  of  Uie  Ck     _ 

!  country  affords.    Subscription,  $1  per  annum; 


CPICICST  of  tbe  Educationals.    Edited  by  Prof.  J.  Mahony,  late  editor  of  Uie  Chicago  Tether. 
O  Contributors,  tbe  best  professional  Ulenc  the  < 
pie  copy,  10  cents.   Liberal  premiums  offered. 

THE  TEACHERS'  HAND-BOOK. 

BY  William  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  Minnesota  State  Kormal  School.  Embracing  the  Objects, 
History,  Organization  and  Management  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  followed  by  Methods  of  Teadi- 
ing,  in  detail,  Tor  all  tbe  fundamental  branches.  Every  young  teacher,  every  practical  teacher. 
every  experienced  teacher,  even,  needs  tbis  book.    Po6^paid,  $l.fiO. 

POOLER'S  TEST  SPELLER. 

THE  best  collection  of  '*  hard  words  **  vet  made.  The  more  uncommon  ones  are  fully  defined,  and 
the  whole  are  arranoBd  aiphabetieally  for  convenient  reference.  The  book  is  designed  for  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  and  "  Spelling  Schools,'^  and  is  prepared  by  an  experienced  and  well-known  conduct- 
or of  Institutes.    Post-paid,  ao  cents. 

SCHOOL,  HYMN  ANP  TUNE  BOOK 

EDITED  by  J.  D.  Bartley,  Principal  of  the  Concord  <N.  H.)  High  School.  A  selection  of  api»o- 
priate  Hymns,  of  an  unsectarian  character,  careftilly  classified  and  set  to  popular  and  **8lnnble'* 
Tunes,  for  opening  and  closiog  exercises.  The  National,  Anniversary  and  Parting  HymnsTiorm  a 
valuable  feature.   Price  75  cents. 

PECK'S  FIRST  l^ESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 

THE  primary  work  of  Dr.  Peck's  grand  series  of  "  brief  books"  in  all  departments  of  mathematics. 
It  commences  pictorial,  gradually  becoming  abstract.  Treats  Addition  and  subtraction  simulta- 
neously—also. Multiplication  and  Division.  Embraces  within  108  pages  all  that  is  usually  Ineluded 
In  what  are  called  "  Primary'*  and  **  Intellectual  '*  Arithmetics.   Beautiitilly  illustrated.    Price  95 cts. 

CLARK'S  EASY  I^ESSGNS  IN  LANGUAGK 

PRELIMINARY  to  all  Grammars.   For  the  very  youngest  children,  as  a  foundation  for  the  proper 
use  of  words.   BeauUfUUy  illustrated.   Designed  to  make  a  pastime  of  study.   Price,  85  cents. 

MONTEmrS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

WITH  the  "  Comprehensive,"  completes  the  new »» Independent  Course,"  in  two  vols.  Teacbes 
by  Pictures  (numerous  and  elaborate),  Maps,  exquisitely  colored  by  a  new  procesa  —Belief 
Maps  or  **  Balloon  Views,"  found  only  in  these  books),  Charts  (including  *' product  cbartii'*).  Dia- 
grams, Blackboard  Exercises  ("topical  reviews'").  Map-drawing  (Allen's),  etc.  It  unites  loealiiy 
with  some  interesting  circumsUnce ;  makes  a  specialty  of  commercial  geograpny,  with  routes  of  trade 
and  travel; also,  the  characteristics  of  races;  profusely  illustrated.  In  all  respects  a  model,  and  the 
gem  of  primary  books.    Price  80  cents. 

WATSON'S  YOUTHS'  SPELLER- 

COMPLEMENTARY  to  the  '^Independent  Series "  of  Readers  and  Spellers.    Entirely  in  scripC 
presenting  **  orthography  as  we  use  it.' '    Price  50  cents. 

TAVERNER-ORAHAirS  REASONABLE  ELOCUTION. 

THE  ilrst  presentation  in  book  form  of  the  method  of  this  very  successful  teacher.  It  is  based  upon 
the  axiom  that  **  Elocution  is  the  right  interpretation  of  Thought  ;**  hence,  *'  Mental  Perception 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  *  Reasonable  Elocution.^ "  Almost  all  previously  published  methods  par- 
tially or  wholly  ignore  this,  and,  by  a  set  of  merely  mechanical  rules,  produce  our  automatic  readers 
and  speakers.   Price,  $1.35. 

COLE'S  SELF-REPORTING  CLASS-BOOK. 


4 fc  A  VEBaOING  made  easy."    This  Register,  by  an  ingenious  system  of  Tables,  which  are  repeac- 
xlL  ed  on  every  page,  enables  the  teacher  to  mark  his  pupils*  averages  ini^tantly  and  accurately, 
without  the  usual  drudgery  of  computation.    Price,  50  cents. 


MONTEITH'S  MAP-DRAWINO-  MADE  EASY. 

THIS  tireless  author  now  issues  a  neat  little  book  of  outlines  and  instructions,  giving  the  **  dxroen 
of  States,"  in  suitable  blanks,  so  that  maps  can  be  drawn  by  unskillful  hands  from  any  atlas, 
with  Written  Exercises,  and  Comparative  Geography.   Price,  20  cents. 

^^Send  Stamp  for  Descriptive  Catalogue...^ 

A.  S.  BAIUyrES~A  COMPAlffTy 

III  A  I  ISWIIIIamSt.,  I  ISA  I  IB  State  St.,        1 1 2  Camp  Street, 

NETJ^-YOBK.  CHICAGO.  XEW-OBLEAXS. 
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iHlLDOM'i  El  ABIES. 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
S^epcLred   hy  ^Vo/.    JS.  j3..    SJSMLnON, 

Z>xi3ud.paa  m  Sta.t«  XTnrmaa  SclaAcO,  Oa-m-agro,  XT.  "Z". 

PUBLISHED  BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   260  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 

SHELDON'S  PRIMER,  64  pp.,       -      -      -       Price.    20c. 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER.  80  pp.,      -      -        "      25c. 
SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      -      -    "      50c. 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..     -      -        "       75c. 
SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  320  pp..     -      -    "  $1.25 
SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      (Ready  in  June.) 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK, 

BROOKLYN, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

OSWEGO.  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA. 
BATH,  ME. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  "  THE  BEST  "  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School.  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
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AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 

Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Care  Hadlby  Brothers,  Booksellers, 

[See  next  page.]             63  &  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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OUTOT'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 

FO/f  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price,      75c 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fuUy  iUus.    "      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     Royal auarto,  elegantly  Ulustrated 

with  zoo  cuts  and  a8  maps,  of  which  6  are  douole  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    $3.35 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book   for  oral 

lessons.     118  pages, Price,   $z.oo 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY ..     **  a^ 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot's last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    **  a.00 

FELTER'S   ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      30c 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC "         80c 

FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Pcabody. 

An  entirely  new  book, **    %tjao 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLET'S    GRAMMARS. 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Introduction  to  the  studjr 
of  English  Grammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech . . .  Price,      60c. 

HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course.. . .     »*    $z.oo 
These  books  teach  the  science  of  the  language  through  the  use  of  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  Sl  Souttierland's  Patent 
Copy  Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES.  FIVE  BOOKS Price,  xoc  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     X5C  each. 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Dra^wing^  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools- 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  Z5C.  per  book. 

GOOLEY'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE Price,       750. 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY "    $1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, "      x.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY, .    "      1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY "      x^5 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in preparation.) 

TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS Price,  $9.00 

TENNEY'S  MANU/vL  OF  ZOOLOGY "         3.00 

These  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

HENRT  N.  DAY'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER Price,  $1.00 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "         1.50 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         1.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC *'         1.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, "         a.as 
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^^The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times, and  we  cardially 
invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.     Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
Cfi\\\\.  of  two-ibirds  rctai-  pric*,  and  for  emchaiTge  at  one^half  retail  price* 
For  cLrculan,  catalo^er  and  bookit,  address 

^lioma^q  CIia.T*les, 

Cane  Hadley  Bhothehs,  BoDkicUex*,  63  L  65  Wajhln^ton  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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PRICE-LIST  OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

HADLEY  BROTHERS  &  KANE,  CHICAGO. 

We  Furnish  Everything  in  the  Line  of  School  IMerchandise. 


OeographicaL 

**Gayorfl  Maps  are  incomparablf  saperior." 

— A0A88IZ. 

Guyot*R  Primanr  Series,  Physical  and  Politi- 
cal, 10  in  set,  with  key,    Porttullcx $18  00 

Qnyors  Common  School  Series,  with  Key. 
On  rollers,  in  neat  wooden  case,  10  in  sec,  25  00 

Guyot^s  intermediate  Series.  8  ^laps  and  key, 
very  lar^e  and  fl;:e,  pnr  sot 88  60 

Gnyot*s  Large  Series,  with  key.    Over  800 
sqnare  feet  of  surrace.    Per  set 71  00 

Any  map  from  the  last  two  series  sold  separately. 

Gnyot's  Classical  Series.    Size  of  each  0x8  feet. 

No.  1—lioman  Empire $i5  CO 

*"*"  d— Ancient  Greece,  including  A' hens,  15  OJ 
**  8— Italia,  with  map  of  Ancient  Home,  15  00 
The  only  classical  maps  pablishcd  in  America. 

Camp's  New  Ontllne  Maps,  portfolio $33  00 

**  '•  »^     on  rollers 80  00 

Camp's  Small  Series,  portfolio 15  00 

onroUers 20  00 

Monteith's  School  Maps,       '      90  03 

National  Outline  Maps,       *'      It  00 

CoUon's  Geographicul  Cards,  colored 8  00 

Perce's  Uagnetio  Globes. 

Illustrate  Magnetism  and  GravitaUon. 

5  inches  in  dlametor,  plain  stand $  6  00 

5  inches  in  diameter,  i>ci:!i-mcridlan 8  0) 

7  inches  in  diameter,  plain  stand 12  00 

7  inches  in  diameter,  seml-mcridian 15  00 

IS  Inches  in  diameter,  plain  stand 20  Ot) 

IS  inches  in  diameter,  scrai'meridian 25  00 

IS  inches  in  diameter,  full  meridian 85  00 

One  dozen  Magneic  Objects,  representing  men 
of  different  races,  shi(>s.  steamers,  ilght-bou^e-j, 
and  various  animals,  ana  a  Globe  Manual  accom- 
pany each  Globe  without  additional  cost. 
Holbrookes  Globes,  12  inch,  Brass  Stand,  $80  00 
'*  "       12     *'     Wood     "         25  CO 

"  "        8      "      Brass      "         19  00 

"        8      "     Wood     "  8  00 

6 6  00 

»»  M        5      M         ii         »i  ij  25 

Hemisphere  Globes,  6  inch 2  25 

Schedler's  Globes,  12  inch.  Iron  Stand 80  00 

"              "      19    »•     Ploin      •    20  00 

*•              "       0    "     Iron       "    20  00 

»'              "       0    *'      Plain     *•    19  00 

'*       6    '*     FnllM 7  60 

"              "       6    "      Plain  Btand 6  03 

10  inch  Bronze  Pedestal,  pair 195  00 

FenmansMp, 

Bpencerian  Charts,  Writing  and  Drawing. ...  $4  60 

'*         Manual  of  Penmanship 1  75 

*•*•         Charts,  47  Charts,  on  rollers 6  CO 

Payson,  Dutton  &  Scribner's  Writing  Tablets  4  50 
Payson,  Dutton  &  Scribner  Manual  of  Pens^p  1  25 

FhTsiological. 

Cntter^s  New  Anatomical  Charts $18  00 

Same, half  set,5inND 10  03 

Cutter's  Phys.  Charts,  old  series,  10,  Mnt'd,  12  00 
i»  •*  *»  "  8,      '*       10  00 

Diagram  of  Unman  Eye 60 

French  Plate,  for  Medical  use 2  50 

iTatural  History  Tablets  and  Charts. 

Tenner's  Nat.  Tlist.  Tablets,  rollers,  cloth,  $19  00 
Prang's  Nat.  Illst.  Series,  Chromo  Style,  14 

Lanre  Plates,  102  Small,  with  Key,  set. ...  10  00 
Hatnral  Ilistorv  Prints,  210  Plates,  12sl4. 

Colored,  Mounted  on  heavy  Board 80  00 


Ftimary  Charts. 

Sheldon**  New  Graded  Readln<?  Charts,  10,  $  5  00 

Schofield'B  TableU  and  Color  Chart 8  00 

''       Color  Chart,  alone 2  EO 

Sanders'  Primary  Charts 4  00 

McQuirey's  New  Primary  Charts 5  00 

WatsonV  Phonetic  Tablets,  8  in  set 10  CO 

Philbrick's  Primary  School  Tablets 13  00 

Charts— lOscellaneons. 

Knight's  War  Chart $  8  00 

Sanders'  Elocutionary  Chart 6  00 

Bade's  Permutation  Beading  Case 10  00 

Page's  Normal  Chart 8  75 

War  Chart,  Knight's  Historical 6  00 

Clark's  Grammatical  Chart 8  75 

Willard's  Chronological  Chart 2  00 

Johnson's  Philosophical  Charts,  the  set 15  00 

Yonmans'  Chemical  Chart 10  00 

Davles'  Mathematical  Chart l  00 

Maps— MiscellaiieoTis. 

"  The  WoehinRton,"  Connty  Map  of  U.  S.- 

Cloih,  6x0  feel $10  00 

"  Excclnlor,"  County  Map  of  U.  S.— Cloth, 

4iix(ift  inchefl '6  00 

Blanchard's  New  Map  of  U.  S  ,  Western  States 

on  back,  42x54 4  00 

Western  btatee,— Town  and  K.  R.,— Double, 

*'  The  Worid  "  on  reverse  side,  80x40 . .    2  CO 

Belief  Map  of  United  ritatef< 1  00 

Wall  Maps  of  Palestine.. . .$4  00, 7  00,  10  00, 15  oa 

State  Maps. 

Paper.  Cloth. 

Illinois,  0 miles  to  inch i:^  00  $  6  00 

Indiana,  New  Sectional,  lun^e 2  00  4  00 

Iowa,          *•           •»            4JxnO 125  2  CO 

Missouri,    *♦           *•            40x40 1  50  4  00 

Wisconsin,'*           "             80x88 125  2  50 

Minnesota,-           **            83x40 125  2  60 

Kansas,      "           ♦'            80x40 125  2  60 

Nebraska,"           "            80x40 125  2  50 

Michigan,'*           '•            82x46 125  2  60 

Blackboards,  Slating,  &a 

Sihcate  Liquid  Slating;  Best  in  use. 

BT.ACK. 

Pts.,  $1  60,  Qts.,  $3  50,  111.  Gal.,  $4  60,  Qal.,  $8  00. 

ORREN. 

Pts^  $1  75,  Qts,,  $2  75,  Ml.  Gal.,  $5  25,  Gal.,  $10  00 
Blackboards,  slated,  both  sides,  hard  wood  irames. 

24x36  Inches $3  60  I  43x60  iuc'aes $  9  60 

Clx4i      '*      5  25    48x72      '•      12  00 

S«x54      "      7  00| 

Slated  Paper,  any  length,  per  sqr.  yd.,  bl'k,  $1  00 
"  "  **  *'  green,  1  26 

Portable  Blackboards,  on  rollers. 

8x4  feet $2  00j8x5feet $2  25 

4x5    '»  80014x8    '*  3  60 

Blackboard  Erasers, 
niggins'  Patent  8  ekled.  No.  1,  $4  00;  No.  2,  $5  00 

Charles'       "     Iriongular 6  CO 

Wool,  best 3  hit 

Township  and  District  Libraries. 

Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  20  volumes 

in  handsome  W.aliiut  Ca>«e $25  00 

IlUis'd  Lib.  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  per  vol    1  60 

Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  10  vols 45  00 

Llppeucott's  Gaxecteer 10  00 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  of  Wonder  Library. 


MatlioniaticaL 

Numeral  Frames,  100  Balls $  1  S5 

144    "    1  50 

Cube  Root  Blocks  for  two  places 75 

**  '*  three    "      1  10 

Harrinj^tonV  C^ometrical  Blockn.  In  box —  10  00 
Geometrical  Forms  with  Arithmetical  Solids    8  00 

'*  *'      larger 4  00 

Object  Teaching,  forms  and  solids 8  25 

Pii*Hected  Cone,  No.  1 .    Colored 9  75 

''      No.  8.    Plain 2  26 

A  rithmetical  Frnmo,  with  key 6  00 

Crayon  Compasses 8  00 

Arithmetical  Chart,  Price's  paUnt 25  00 

Ctearcd  Tellurian— Brum,  with  Compam,  Cog 

Wheel  Movement $«S  00 

Geared  Tellurian,  Brass,  No.  1 17  00 

"       »'    % 1500 

Planetarium  or  Orrery,  Brass,  No.  1 2000 

»'  "       •*    2 18  00 

"      Wood    "    1 16  00 

Celestial  Sphere,  Brass,  No.  1 16  00 

**    2 1200 

Gyroscope,  Brass,  8  Rings,  Improved,  No.  1  16  00 
..      J       '?  •-«  "8  12  00 

Chan  of  Solar  System,  Jolored 1  00 

Whitairs  Movable  Planisphere,  each 8  60 

IGsoeUaneoas. 

Horse  Shoe  Magne*: 26,60,76,  $100 

PolntlDfr  Rods,  rubber  tipped 26 

Ink  Wells,  Lon-corrosive,  No.  1,  per  doz. ...  8  00 

"               No.2,       *•      ....  2  00 

White  Crayons,  per  gross 2^ 

CoPrd       ^'              ^       126 

Steatite     "               "       best  in  use 1  60 

Webster's  Dictionary,  Unabridged 12  00 

IIobart'B  School  Government f  1  60  and  2  50 

WebVs  Dissected  Cards 8  00 

Thermometers— Best 60  cts.  to  8  00 

Cal.  Bells,  silvered.  No.  8000    $1.60;  No. 

8400,  $1.75:    No.  1400,  $2.76;   No.  1900,  8  00 

Hand  Bells.  Bra^s 25centBto  8  00 

Hobart's  School  Mottoes,  20  In  set 1  00 

Microscopes,  Craig's 9  50 

'*             Chase's 1  00 

"            French,  and  best 8  60 

HOBART'S  CUBOMO  ttCLPS  TO  BOHOOL  XAHAOB- 
MBNT. 

Series,  Per  Box. 

.  let.  700  tickets,  80  reward  cards,  6  chromes,  $1  50 

2d,  70a       '»       40chromos 2  ^0 

8d,  7'K)       •*       50        "      [10  large] 6  00 

Samples  free  by  mail. 

Articles  Essential  in  the  Sdiod  Boom. 

Blackboards.— Full  printed  directions  are  sent 

with  Wilder^s  Liquid  Slating.    See  List. 
Chalk  Crayons.- White,  20  cents.    Colored.  .$1  2.'i 

Steatite  Crayons,  beat,  pkr  proM 1  DO 

A  MaunietlcCf lobe.— See  Special  (jlobe  Circular. 
Giiyoi'B  Wall  Maps.  "  Map  " 

AProirrammeClock**  Clock        " 

A  Set  of  Sheldon's  Primary  Charts 6  00 

A  NuDiera.  Frame 1  25  to     150 

A  Set  of  Cube  Root  Blocks 75  to    1  10 

A  Hemisphere  Globe 2  25 

A  Call  Bell 1  25  to     8  00 

AMM^ruet 25  to    2  00 

A  Good  State  Map.— See  List. 

A  Good  County  Mop  of  the  U.  S.— See  List. 

Set  of  Physiological  Charts,  see  llet,  10  00  to  18  00 

A  Set  of  Wrltiiifj  Charts 4  50  to    6  60 

Cook's  CombLued  Register  and 

Class  Book 1  25and200 

Rubber  Tipped  Pointing  Rods,  per  doz 8  00 

Blackboard  Erasers.    See  Llvt. 

School  Mottoci<,  Ilobart's 1  00 

Call  Bells.    See  List. 

A  Color  Chart 2  60 

Webb's  DlBPected  Cards  (or) 8  00 

Bado'H  Reading  Case 10  00 

Colton's  GooKraphlcal  Cards 8  00 

Webster's  UnabrU'ped  Dictionary 12  00 

National  Pictorial  Dictionary....  5  00 


Schod  and  Chnrdi  Bdls. 

Steel  Composition. 

Weight,  lbs.  180     175     8^     875     6fiO     8D0  30U 
Diamcrrin.    20      24      28      2ft      32       m       44) 

PriOM $20     $28     $S0     $G6    $33    $130  $175 

Clocks. 

Estell'B  Programme  Clock,  No.  1, 6  in.  <\luU  $1^  « 

"      No.  2,10     '-  WW 

"    Regulator,  No.  0. 12    "  25  00 

Marine  Clocks ftain$5  00  to  15  00 

Begisters,  Class  Books,  BlaTiks,  Aa 

Cook's  Comb'd  Reg.  and  Class  Book.  No.  K  $  1  25 

»'        *•  rPfh,    %  2  CO 

'*      Classiflcat'n  or  Grade  Blnk.  per  doa.  1  00 

Monthly  Rep'ts,  Toach's  to  Co.  Snpta.  pr  100  1  00 

Weekly       *•  *»  City  ''  im 

Adams'  UmoN  Sebibs. 

Union  School  Registers,  No.  6,  Cloth t  00 

^*  No.  4,      "    17» 

"  "  "  No.  8,  Boards 125 

"  »♦  "  No.2,      "    100 

Recitation  Records  or  Class  Books.  No.  1 . . .        86 

Recitation  Records,  Pocket  Size,  Cloth 48 

Bzamlnation  Recorda,  for  High  Schools S  00 

^  *^  Common  Schoola,  2  flO 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Illinois 

District  Record «€l» 

School  Bnameratlun  Record 400 

District  Record,  for  School  Directors S  91 

District  Order  Book.  100  Orders 1  00 

Township  Treasurer's  Record €00 

Treasurers' Cash  and  Loan  Book €00 

Township  Account  Book  with  School  Dlsta^  «  00 

County  Superintendents'  Record 600 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Indiana, 

Township  Trustee's  General  Record 10  00 

Township  General  Account  Book 11  M 

Teacher's  Contracts  and  ReporU €50 

School  Enumeration  Record 7  00 

Township  Trustee's  Receipt  Book.  Pge  alma,  6  • 

Township  Librarian's  Book. 5  00 

TownBhip  Trustee's  Sheep  Record ft  00 

County  Superintendent's  Record •  00 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Iowa. 

District  Township  Record 6  00 

District  Township  Account  Book 698 

School  Enumeration  Record 5  00 

District  Township  Treasurers'  Book 5  50 

District  Township  Order  Book 1  OO 

Sub-District  School  Record 8  00 

Comity  Supt's  Record 6  00 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 
CHILDS'  PATENT  FOLDING    DESK 

Combines  all  the  excellencies  of  other  School 
Furniture,  and  no  defects.  Compare  the  folknrisg 
description  with  other  ^chool  Desks: 

A  folding  Acat  that  will  not  pinch  the  fingexs  or 
feet,  or  allow  books  or  slates  to  fall  ihiough  to  ibe 
floor 

A  hinge  directly  and  solidly  joined  to  bom  the 
back  and  legs  of  the  casting. 

No  strain  on  the  screws,  as  the  iron  is  let  into  the 
wofid. 

A  niiseleis  folding  Utitknt  drops  dovm^  making 
a  closed  book  box      No  dust  or  damage  to  books. 

No  trouble  in  sweeping.  When  closed  is  an  ele- 
gant sctiee,  and  occupies  le>>s  than  lo  inches  sp»oe. 

Cannot  get  out  of  order. 

Wt  warrant  it  fnlly  in  all  respects.  Send  for 
ctrcitlars  and  prices,    (bee  cutv) 

^I^We  give  orders  careful  personal  attention  iaA 
fill  them  promptly.  Correspondence  earnestly  so- 
licited In  ordennp,  describe  each  article  fully,  giv- 
ing price  from  this  lirt.  Give  full  shipping  directioas. 
If  not  ordered  C,  O.  D.,  state  how  and  when  pay- 
ment will  be  made. 


UAHiPv  DttnTUCDc  jf.  i/Awr   puiPAnn 
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1^"  JfV  ra/l  especial  attention  to  thft  fact  that  we  ship  DESKS  set  up  ready  to  screw   to  the 

floor,  and  NO  T  bundles  of  wood  and  iron  out  of  which  fut  chasers  are  expected 

to  make  Desks' at  theit  own  cost  and  trouble.     XWU  )'^**   want  Desks  with 

LOCKS  be  sure  and  mention  the  fact  in  your  order^  otherwise  we 

ship  without  locks. 


l>ou'ble   I>esks. 


Sixe. 

MAT. 

No.  in.  high. 

DBSK. 

No.  in.  long. 

No.  1 

I6i 

42 

No  a. 

15 

42 

No.  3 

13* 

36 

No.  4 

12 

36 

No.  5  (SeMom 

used)  loi 

36 

Double  Back  Seats  to  accompany  and  size, 

Sing-le  Oesks. 


Age  of  pupil  seated 

15 

to 

20 

12 

a 

IS 

9 

ii 

12 

7 

it 

9 

5 

u 

7 

Sice. 

SEAT. 

No.  in.  high. 

No 

DISK. 

.  in.  long, 

No.  I 

16+ 

24 

No:  2 

«5 

24 

N0..3 

•3* 

20 

No.  4 

12 

20 

No.  s 

lOi 

20 

01  pupil  seated. 

15 

to 

20 

12 

« 

IS 

9 

(( 

12 

7- 

(( 

9 

5 

t( 

7 

Price. 

$7 

50 

7 

50 

7 

00 

7 

00 

6 

50 

5 

SO 

Priw. 

«6 

50 

•6 

50 

6 

CO 

6 

00 

5 

50 

5 

00 

25 

Single  Jiack  Seats  to  accompany  any  size, 
Lock  on  each  desk,  keys,  for  teachers  only,  extra, 
Ink  wells  in  Nos.  i  and  2,  gratis.     \ 

In  placing  desks  in  rows,  let  the  outer  edge  of  the  seat  be  perpen- 
dicular from  the  outer  edge  of  the  lid  on  desk  in  front,  arid  so  on  until  all 
are  placed. 

Average  space  on  floor  occupied  by  desks : 
Double  Desks,  42x32  inches.  Single  Desks,  24x32  inches. 

Recitation  Seats,  per  foot $  i  25 

Teacher's  Table,  No.  33 10  00 

"  No.  30 1200 

"  No.  34 14  00 

No.  39 35  00 

Teacher's  Chair,  Cane   Seat 3  50 

Wood    **     2  50 


liidepeiuleot  Globes,  H  inch $15  (X) 

"     VI    "      ;{0  0(> 

Ouyot's  Primary  Map^,  10  in  set 18  00 

*'        C«»mnion  School  Maps   10  in  set i'5  (K) 

Sheldon's  Charts,  lOin  set 5  00 


Common  School  fclraser,  Bru««sels  per  doz 4  00 

*^               *'          *'  Axminister,  vcl.  perdoz  ft  00 

Improved  Magpc       '*             *'             *'          "  4  8^) 
Silicate.  Ijlack  Diamond  Slating,  Yt  gal.  $4  50 

gallon 8  00 


Cook's Teachtrs'kegisters,  No   i,$li.\No.2    2  00   \     Webster^  UnabViiied  Dictionary!!!^!]'.'.!  12  00 


TT    A    T-v  T     T-r*xr     T-*  "W-^  y'^  •T^  r  T  TT^  r-*  r>i 


Childs'  Patent  Folding  Desk. 


THE  INVENTION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  THIS  DESK  mark  an  era  in tbe 
history  of  school  furnilure.  For  many  years  inventors  haye  been  trying  to  combine 
a  noiseless  folding  seat,  a  noiseless  folding  lixl  and  a  closed  and  locked  book-box,  vitk 
such  strength  and  absence  of  machinery  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  the  Desk  gi^iag 
way  or  getting  out  of  order.     This  result  has  at  last  been  reached. 

Cliilds'  htent  folding  Besk  is  Superior  to  all  Others  for  the  following 

WHICH  ARE  SIMPLY  FACTS  BRIEFLY  STATED. 

A  Folding  Seat  and  a  Folding  Lid  that  are  and  will  remain  noiseless;  i 

Closed  Book-Box  (many  Boards  refuse  to  entertain  bids  for  Desks  with  the  ordioaij 

open  shelf  for  books) ;  Books  secure  from  dust  and  damage;  a  neat  Pen  Rack  in  every 

Desk  ;  Seat  Hinge  joined  to  body  of  Desk,  instead  of  to  a  projection,  as  is  the  ase 

rubber,  to  preveat 
noise ;  Desks  will 
remain  firm  and 
noiseless  ;  Lid  d 
held  in  by  gkati- 
tation  only  ;  cm- 
not  be  let  down  ex- 
cept when  wanted 
down ;  castings  Dou- 

BLE     flanged    andj 


Closed. 


As  Sctte. 


Open. 


with  a?l  others;  NO 
POSSIBILITY  OF 
PINCHING  THE  FIN- 
GERS OR  FEET  IN 
SEAT  OR  LID  ;  NO 
MACHINERY,     BOLTS, 

OR  SPRINGS  to  make 
noise,  or  get  out  of 
order ;  we  use  steel 
CUSHIONS,  instead  of 

strongest  made  ;  curved   slat  back  and  seat  ;  THOROUGHLY  CO-MFORTABLE  ;  A  LOCX^ 

ON  EVERY  Desk  ,  at  a  very  slight  additional  expense.  This  feature  alone  is  worth  the; 
cost  of  the  desk  every  five  years.  Pupil's  books  always  safe.  Desks  shipped  set  uf' 
READY  FOR  USE,  NOT  bundles  of  wood  and  iron  to  be  put  together  by  the  purchaser.  In 
all  important  respects,  the  vkry  best  desk  manufactured.  It  combines  all  the  real  merits 
of  other  furniture  and  no  defects.  We  know  this  is  strong  language,  but  we  MEANAiLVli 
SAY.  All  who  purchase  without  seeing  this  Desk  will  regret  it  Don't  allow  youish/  i 
TO  BE  persuaded  THAT  THESE  STATEMENTS  ARE  NOT  TRUE.  See  the  Desk  and  judge  far 
yourself.  To  receive  prompt  shipment  orders  should  be  given  just  as  early  as  possull 
Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR,  Price  List  and  Terms. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS  &  KANE, 

6z  &  6<  Washineton  St..  CHICACa 
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The  National  Series. 


^PHIB  SERIES,  numbcrioe  nearly  400  volames,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
X  complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  nniformlv  excellent,  and  the 
most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Tezt-Books  ever  issued  by  a 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 

Standard  Books  of  National  Series,  '    Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Parker  k  Watson's  National  Readeni.  '       Watson's  Independent  Readers. 

Parker  ft  Watson's  National  Spellers.  Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 

llonteitli  &  HcNally's  Geographies.  Monielth's  Independent  Geography. 

Davles*  Complete  Mattaematics.  Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  Sngllah  Grammars.  Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Emma  Wlliard's  Histories.  Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  Stales.. 

Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship.  Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy.  Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Jarvis's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.  Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Porter's  Chemistries.  Worman's  French  Echo. 

Wood's  Botanies.  Worman's  German  Series. 

Cleveland's  Compcndiums  of  Literature.  Searing's  Virgii's  ^Gneid. 

Pujol's  French  Course.  '        Jepson  s  Music  Readers. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing.  i        Fols<>m'8  Logical  Book-keeping. 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  ab 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS*  LIBRARY, 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  •*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

A  Descbiptive  catalogue  AMD  Peice  LIST  Of  all  A.  S.  Bames  &  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  OfOcer  applying  for  it. 

The  ** National  TEACHERS*  monthly"  commands  in  iu  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profes- 
eionai  talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  d  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  ac  113  urilUam  Street,  113  A  115  State  Street,  112  Camp  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAIO.  iEW  ORLEANS. 


%4lif^j8(t|  ^  Wt»l$ff^»tllh 


This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departmenui : 

lOLLElE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
MetaUargy,  Military  Science. 

OOUEOE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SOR-FRESHHIEN  COORSL 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  couines  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SSHOOL 

Judge  P.  L.  8P00NER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Oiemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
fog  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  AUeghanies. 

A  ROARTITATIVE  LARORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  In  the  different  Depart- 
naents  of  Science. 

URRARIU. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUHAyD  VOLUMES. 

THE  CORRENT  EXPENSU 
are  less  than  in  other  Institutions  of  equal  grade.   One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ol  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TOmOR. 

The  institntion  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
For  ftirther  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM, 

Madison,  June  4, 1S75.  President. 
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THE  "LIGHT  RUNNIN&' 

"DOMESTIC 


TO  DRESSMAKERS. 


If  you  hare  not  seen  the  Elecant  **  Domestic' 
Fashion  Plate,  send  for  a  copy  at  once.  Tlks  hand- 
tamest  and  most  stylish  published,  Singrl^  copies 
$1.00,  or  fS.OO  per  annum.  Aittvmn  styles  Just  ov'. 
Address, 

"Domestic''  Sewing  Machine  Co.  New  York. 


This  machine  combines  the  good  qualities  of 
other  machines  and  leaves  out  their  fkults.  It  has 
more  room  under  the  arm,  is  durable  and  quiet, 
has  large  bobbin,  runs  easy,  does  all  kinds  of 
work.    A  child  can  us«  it.    It  combines  every 

EXCELLENCE 

essential  to  the  perfect  machine,   a  trial  of  its 
merits  will  convince  any  one  of  its  superiority. 

Machines  sold  on  Easy  Monthly  Payments,  Rent- 
ed, or  Exchanged.    Address 

"  Domestic"  Sewing  Machine  Co.. 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Foarte«ath  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


"  Domestic  "  Paper  Fashions. 

THE  lEST  EVa  MAHUFACTOREO. 

TIteIr  SnperlorlCy  orer  all  oCliers  !•  no 
looser  qoestloned* 

Elegant  Style,  Perfect  Fit,  and 
Simplicity, 

Are  the  thr^  characteristics  of  the  "Domestic" 
Paper  Fashions.  They  embody  the  best  features 
in  the  latest  Parislenne  styles,  adapted  to  the 
American  taste  by  the  most  sklllAil  and  practical 
modistes.  Bvery  pattern  is  carefully  fitted  before 
it  is  presented  to  the  public.  The  explicit  direc- 
tions which  accompany  each  pattern  mace  their 
use  easy  to  the  most  inexperienced.  No  patterns 
are  so  well  qualified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily. In  sales,  the  best  evidence  of  popular  flavor, 
they  are  rabidly  outstripping  every  competitor. 
A  single  trial  makes  every  one  a  regular  custom- 
er. We  send  our  handsomely  Illustrated  cata- 
logue, post-paid,  to  any  address.    Address 

"DOMESTIC' SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

NEW  YORK. 


"UnquestionaMy  th«  Beit  aad  Cheapest  Fashioa  ioentah 
ever  published  in  Anerica." 

THE 

DOMESTIC    MONTHLY, 

A  JOURNAL  OF 

Fashion,  Literature,  and  Art. 

\  OPimOMS  OF  THE  PIESt. 

I     **  Uow  a  Journal  of  Fashion  can  combine  fa»h- 
•  ion  and  literature  at  very  low  terms  is  well  shown 
I  by  this  periodical.    The  May  number,  besides  « 
I  colored  Fashion  Plate,  has  thirty-six  pmges,  pro- 
j  fusely  illustrated,  on  the  fashlona  of  costumeti  for 
I  ladies  and  children,  seasonable  fabrics,  irimmings 
millinery,  lingerie,  coiffures^  and  domestic  mru  and 
yet  with  all  this  there  is  room  for  poems  and  tale^ 
by  popular  authors,  notices  of  new  books,  etc^  and 
the  price  of  all  this  matter  is  only  $1.50  per  an- 
num .    Take  it  all  in  all,  we  know  of  no  periodical 
of  which  readers  get  so  much  for  their  money  a* 
those  of  the  *  Domestic  '  Monthly."— 3r.  T.^ten- 
tng  Mail, 

*'  If  one  wishes  the  latest  information  concern- 
ing the  latest  fashions,  the  *  Domestic'  Monthlt 
is  ready  with  the  intelligence,  aided  by  abundant 
illustrations.  It  does  not.  however,  neg-lect  cur- 
rent literature,  as  it  contains  poems,  a  serial  story, 
some  interesting  miscellany,  and  art  notes."— .V. 
Y,  World, 

**  It  combines  literary  merit  with  a  great  deal 
of  information  in  regard  to  ladies'  cootumes,  fab- 
rics, toilettes,  etc.  It  is  plentiftilly  Illustrated  in 
its  fashion  articles,  and  iu  list  of  contributions  l» 
deserving  of  much  praise."- -A'.  T.  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

*'  A  far  better  periodical  than  many  of  the  so- 
called  weekly  papers  *'— Terrebonne  BepvNiean, 
Houma,  La. 

**One  of  the  best  Fashion  Magazines  that  corner 
to  our  oflice."— C/ar«rad(mPreM,  Manning,  S.C. 

*'  The  most  delightful  of  the  Fashion  Magazines '" 
—American  Standard^  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

"We  can  heartily  recommend  iW—F'ort  Madi- 
son (Iowa)  Democfot. 


Postage  free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  ^fa^-,% 

One  Copy*  One  Tear«  $1«50« 

THE  PRACTICAL  PREMIUM 
of  ONE  DOLLAR  in  the  ceUbrated  ''Domestic- 
Paper  Fashions  is  given  to  every  subscriber. 

ilxenui  nr anted  E-Ferji«'Mere« 

Better  terms  offered  than  by  any  other  publish- 
ers.   Send  for  Circular. 

Specimen  copy,  15  cej}fs  If  not  to  be  had  of  your 
newsdealer,  i-emit  the  amount  to  us.   Address, 

"DOMESTIC"  MONTHLY, 

NEW  YORK. 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 
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iHlLDONl'S  KIADIES. 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
Sh-epcLT-ecL   hy  $Vo/.   ^.  Jl.    SHELn02>r, 

grlTidpaJ.  ef  St»t*  aTorma,1  Sciaoal.  Oawgo.  XT.  rr. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   260  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 

SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp.,       -      -      -       Price.    20c. 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80  pp.,      -      -        "      25c. 
SHELDON'S  SECONO  READER.  192  pp..      -      -    "      50c. 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..     -      -        "      75c. 
SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER,  320  pp..     -      -    "  $1.25 
SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      {Ready  in  June.) 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK, 

BROOKLYN, 

CLEVELAND.  O. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

MANCHESTER.  IOWA. 
BATH,  ME. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  ''  THE  BEST  "  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia.  N.  V. 
J.  H.  HOOSE.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

ALSO  BECOMMENDED   BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS! 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 

Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  TUOUAS  CHARLES, 

Care  HAt^LHV  Bkothehs,  liMk^llcrs, 

[See  next  page]             63  k  65  Wasbm^oii  Street,  CHICAGO. 

^IJ 
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The  National  Series. 


^rUI8  SERIES,  DumberiDg  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  moK 
X  complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  nniformlv  excellent,  and  the 
most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  ever  issued  by  » 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 

Standard  Books  of  National  Series.   1 

Parker  &  Wat80D*8  NatloDal  Readeni.  ' 

Parker  &  Watiion's  National  Bpellen*.  , 

MoDteith&iloNany '8  Geographies.  I 

Davles'  Complete  Matbematlcis.  , 

Clark*8  KngliBh  Orammare. 

Emma  Willarrt's  Histories.  I 

Beent^s  Round-hand  Penmanship.  ; 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy. 

Jarvis's  Physiology  and  Laws  or  Health.  I 

Porter's  Ohemistrles. 

Wood's  Botanies.  ' 

Cleveland's  Compendlums  of  Literature. 

Ptijors  French  Course. 

i'hapman's  American  Drawing.  I 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  proftsslonal  manuals  known  a« 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY, 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  **  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.'* 

A  I)E.s('RiFTiVE  CATALOGUE  AND  PKICE  LIST  of  all  A.  8.  Bames  A  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  sktd^ 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Olllcer  applying  for  It. 

The  ** NATIONAL  TEACHEBS*  MONTHLY"  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profes- 
sional talent  the  country  aflTords.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY.  Educational  Publishers, 

1 11  &  113  Urilllam  Street*  113  4c  115  State  Street,  112  Cmmip  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  €HI€A60.  iWMIlAM. 


Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Watson's  Independent  Readers. 

Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 

Monteith's  Independent  Geography. 

Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  SiattM. 

Steele's  M  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Worman's  French  Echo. 

Worman's  German  Series. 

Searing's  Virgil's  £neld. 

Jepson^B  Music  Readers. 

Fois(»m's  Logical  Book-keeping. 


ii#^tfl% 


Thirt  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

lOLLElE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Clyil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  aoJ 
Metallurgy,  Military  Scivnce. 

COLLERE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  DepartmentH.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  1h  eqotralrm 
to  that  in  the  bent  clasHical  colleges  in  the  country. 

.MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

tOR-FRUHHIEN  ROURSL 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  In  the  University. 

UW  SCHORL 

Judge  P.  L,  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratori(*s  for  insinictlon  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  AMav> 
Ing  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  AlleghiiQies. 

A  lOARTITATIVE  LARORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depar- 
ments  of  Science. 

LIRRARIES. 
are  oi>eii  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLVMES. 

THE  6URREHT  EXPERSU 
ar<;  lejis  than  in  other  ia<itItutlon8  of  equal  grade.    One  student  l^om  each  Assembly  district,  an«l  xl 
iBrraduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TOITIOR. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Profesaors  and  Tearft- 
ers,  and  is,  in  all  respecto,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASOOM. 

MADISON,  June  4, 1875.  ovy**x^    ^      ^^w«j^^^ 
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PUBLISHED  BY 


^       SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER  260  ENGRAVINGS 
"^  FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 


SHELDON'S  PRIMER,  64  pp.        -      -  -        Price.  20c. 

SHELDON'S  FIRST  RtADER.  80  pp.,       -      -        "  25c. 

^    SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER,  192  pp..  -      -    "  50c. 

SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER,  224  pp..     -      -        "  75c. 


SS    SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  320  pp..     -      -    "  $7.25 


g    SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.    432  pp         -        -         150 


ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 


-^    NEW  YORK, 
t^  BROOKLYN, 

5  CLEVELAND,  O. 

"S  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 

§  OSWEGO.  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA. 
-^5  BATH,  ME. 

^  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

§ 


Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  *'  THE  BEST  "  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
^  J.  II.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

Co  M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potj^dam,  N. 

2^     CIIAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
S  WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo.  N.  \. 

^  HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM.  Principal  of  Normal  School.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"^  ALSO  BECOMMENDED   BY 

I     SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF   BROOKLYN   SCHOOLS  I 


AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS, 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

THOMAS  CHARLES 

Ca;-c  IIadl.:*'  DiJOTiinRs,  ^ook^cllcrs, 

[See  next  page.]  63  &  65  Washington  Slrett.  CHICAGO. 
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PUBLISHED   BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

^  '       OUTOT'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 

E::  for  common  schools. 

^      GUYOT»S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Snull  quarto,  fully  Uluttmted,  Price.      750. 
5      GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto.  fuUy  iUua.    "      $1.50 

^  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

r^      GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  quarto,  elegantly  illustrated 

^^  with  xoo  cuts  and  38  map»,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    ^ss 

g  INDEPENDENT    BOOKS.  ^ 

^      GUYOrS  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  b«  a  text  book  for  oral  g 

0?                 lessons,     z  18  pages, Price,  $z.oo 

C>      GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY "  «u>o        _ 

^      GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot's last  and  5* 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    "  a.ao      ^ 

FELTER'S   ABITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIiMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      joc  & 

^      FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, "         80c.  ^ 

^      FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody.  ^ 

}k.  An  entirely  new  book, **    $IjOo  "^ 

2                 This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout.  ^ 

§  HADLET'S    GRAMMARS.  | 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.    An  Introduction  to  the  study  V^ 

of  English  Gmm mar.      Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  ^ 

^  composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech. . .  Price,      60c.  '^ 

b      HADLEV^S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course  ...     "    $z.oo  ^ 
^                 These  books  teach   the  science  of  the  language  through  the  ute  of  it, 
^      rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

^  WiUiams  Sl  Soutlierland's  Patent 

Copy  Books. 

^     PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS Price,  loc.  each.       ,. 

^      ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, •'     15c.  each.       g_ 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Dra^wing^  Books.    S. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  Enj^lish  and  Irish  National  Schools- 
^       Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  250.  per  book. 

^    GOOLEY'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, Price,       75c. 

COOLEV'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY "    $1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, "      i.co 

COOl.EY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY, "      x.^ 

s<      COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY, *»      i.a^ 

g      COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in preparation.) 

:^         TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEYS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS Price,  Sa.oo 

TENNEV'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, -         3.00 

These  books  arc  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

^  HENRT  N.  DAY'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER Price,  $1.00 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, »•         1.50 

DAYS  ART  OF  DlSCOUkSE,  "         1.50 

DAY'S  ELEMKNTS  OF  I/KWC ^         i.so 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE, "         9.35 

fy'The  most  of  the  above  Ijooks  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
in\iie  educators  to  compare  them  with  others,     bent  for  examination  or  introduction  00  re- 
ceipt of  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchanj^e  at  one-half  retail  price. 
For  circulars,  catalogue-  anc  books,  address 

Care  Hadlev  Brothers,  Bookscllcts,  63  L  55  Wafhlwftoii  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkofili,  Winter  Tenn  opeiM  Tnesday,  Jan.  4. 
Whitewater,  "  "  «         Jan.  4. 

PlatteyUle      "  "  "         Jan.  4. 

BlyerFaUs,    "  "  "         Jan.  4. 

TEBMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Kegento  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  Slate  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  yacancies  exist  in  the  representatioa  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  yacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre. 
tary  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
In  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  bo  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

TAe  Terms  of  2ioard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Chablton,  at  Platte ville.    President  Oliver  Abey,  at  Whitewater. 
President  Georob  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Pabkeb,  at  Klver  Falls. 
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•*  FAIIIIT  WITHOUT  A  mki."- Congregation  st. 

THBMOSTKmiNBNT 

Anntaonoi  tliedAy*sach 

as  Hon.  W..  B.  tilad- 

«toue«  Prof.  W*3K JJIiill- 

er«  Pror  Huxl«y«  Dr  W. 

B.C«rp«nier,Pror.Tyn- 

tfAll,  K.  A.  Proctor, 

Praiiem  Power  €obb«« 

•»  he  Duke  of  ArKjrll.Jwe. 

ji.Froude*  inrx.fltaloeh, 

Iflre.    oiti^k*nt«    Rites 

Thackeray, J een  lusei- 

o«r«    taco.    [ttacDouald« 

Wm.   B  ack,    Anthony 

Tiollope.  R.  D.  Bleckmore.  RIatthew 

Arno.df  Henry    KIncelcy.  Tho*.  C«r- 

lyle,  W.   nr.  Utory,  Robtirt  Buchanan, 

Tenny»on,  Browulns,  and  many  others, 

are  represeniert  In  the  pageH  of 

Litteli's  Living  Age. 

In  1876  The  Living  Age  enters  upon  Its  thirty- 
tnlrd  year.  It  has  never  failed  to  receive  the 
wamiesi  support  of  the  best  men  and  journals  of 
the  country,  and  has  met  with  constantly  increas- 
ing success  Having  recently  absorbed  lti»  young- 
er competitor,  «»  kVKH¥  >i%TlIRDAY," 
it  Is  now  without  a  rival  In  its  special  fleld. 

A  weekly  wmgazZ/te' of  sixty-four  pages,  it  gives 
more  than 

TURK?:  AXfJ  A  QUARTER  TIIOUSAXD 
double-column  ocuivo  pages  of  reading  matter 
nearly,  forming  four  large  volumes.  It  presents 
.n  an  Inexpensive  form,  considering  Its  gr«at 
amount  of  matter,  with  fn'shness.  owing  to  its 
weekly  issue,  and  with  a  mlhfactory  compUte- 
ru88  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best 
Kssays,  Reviews.  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of 
Travel  and  discovery,  Poetry,  Scientlllc,  Bio- 
graphical, Historical  and  political  Information, 
from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Lite- 
rature. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  serial  and  short 
Htories  of  the 

1.BADING  FORBIGN  AUTHORS, 
will  be  given,  together  with  aa  amount  unap* 
pruaclied  by  auy  other  periodical  In 
the  world,  of  the  best  literary  and  scientiflc 
matter  of  the  day.  from  the  pens  of  the  above- 
named,  and  many  other.  fortmoH  living  Efsoy- 
isU,  Schntiittx,  CrlticAy  J>l«cormr»  and  Editorf^ 
representing  every  department  of  knowledge  and 
progress. 

The  importance  of  Toe  Living  age  to  every 
American  reader,  as  the  only  satisfactory,  fresh 
and  I'OMPLETE  compilation  of  an  Indispensable 
current  literature,— i/)fifiV/)t /Ma &/e  because  item- 
braces  the  productions  of 

THE  ABLEST  LIYHTO  WSITERS 

in  all  branches  of  Literature  Science,  Art  and 
Politics,— is  sufllcloutly  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing recent 

^    OPINIONS. 

'*  Ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  American 
home."— A'.  1'.  Tinint. 

**  In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be 
ound  so  much  of  sterling  literary  excellence." 
—X.  y.  Evening  Post. 

'*  It  repniduces  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  civilized  world,  upon  all  topics  of 
living  Interest  "-  Philade/p/tin  Intjuinr. 

'•  Wherever  there  is  cu  lure  and  breadth  of 
view  it  is  appreciated,  and  the  more  it  is  appreci 
Hied  the  hiprhrr  will  rise  the  tone  of  American 
literature  and  the  taste  of  American  readers. "- 
Chicago  Jnttr-Oi'tutn. 

*•  The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publicailous."- 
Tfi.^  yation,  Xeic  York. 

**  And  t/u  cfmapfHt.  a  monthly  that  come>t  eviry  i 
uwl:."- TAf  Advuncf,  Chicago. 

•*  A  pure  and  perpetual  reservoir  and  fountain  ' 


o  entertainment  and  instruction.*'— /:la«-  Sob^ri 
C.   Winthrop. 

"  The  best  perlodic^il  in  America."— -ff«*.  Dr 
Cvyler. 

**  Its  pages  teem  with  the  choicest  literamre  of 
the  day."— A'.  1'.  Tribunt. 

"  }yith  it  alone  a  reader  may  fairly  keep  up 
with  all  that  Is  Imporuut  in  literaturv.  bistory, 
politics,  and  scleocu  of  the  6uyr^Th€  MetAodi*t, 

"  The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertalnioff  sto- 
ries, the  flnest  poetry  of  the  Englisli  language, 
are  here  gathered  together."- ///ino<«  Statf 
Journal. 

**  Its  publ  cation  in  weekly  numbers  gives  to  it 
a  great  advantage  over  its  monthly  contempon- 
nes  in  the  spir't  and  fr«s8hness  of  its  contenl*.'*— 
T/ie  Pac\Hcy  San  Francisco. 

**  It  is  the  only  comp  lat  on  that  presents  wlih  a 
satisfactory  completeness,  as  well  as  fi^shaetA. 
the  best  literature  of  the  almost  Innumerable 
and  generally  Inaccessible  European  quarterlleii. 
mocUidcs  and  weekl  es,— a  literature  embraciog 
the  product  ons  of  the  ablest  writers  Itriiig.  It  i* 
ihirtforfy  indispensable  to  tvery  ouf  who  d^ 
siren  a  thorougn  compendium  qf  all  that  is  ad 
mirablf  and  notticorthy  in  the  th4  literary 
world.  "^tto*ton  Potd. 

**  It  has  no  equal  m  any  country .*•— i*A</a^/- 
phta  Pretttt. 

Plbli:sued  Weekly  at  f«.00  a  year,  free  'if 
poiiage.  Volume  begins  January  1.  New  sub- 
scribers remitting  now  will  receive  the  jnter?»?n- 
ing  numbers  gratis. 

Address         LITTBLL  Sc  GAlf«  BoatOB. 

Clnb  Prices  tor  the  best  Home  A  Foreign  LiteraUre 

[Possessed  of  the  Living  Age  and  one  or  tb* 
other  of  our  vivacious  Americiin  monthlies,  a  sul»- 
scriber  will  find  h:mseirt«  commnndqftht  ickoi^ 
situation.*'    Phila.  Ereening  JitUUiiu. 

For  $10  50  THE  LIVING  AGE  and  eithtr  onf  of 
the  American  4  monthlies  (ot  Harper's  WVfi/> 
or  Bazar,  or  Appleton  a  Journal,  weekly)  w>ll  l**- 
sent  for  a  year,  both  pottt-paid;  or,  for  5?*.50  Tu*: 
LIVING  Age  and  Scribners  !St.  Mcholas. 

Address  as  above. 


t.vi^^LiI^<^ 


CHURCH.SCH' 


giving  full  |>nr[ini]ar!i,  (>rirc><, o['^,»ll-r]t  frr*. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURINQ  CO., 
m%  tit  if. H  Wc^^t  Eij^iitbSt^.C'iitciaaaU.  ^K 

A  USEFUL.  BOOK. 

For  even  Samday  Kchool  Teacher  aBd 
KuperlnteodeuUi 

A  Dktionarv  of  the  bible.  Comprising  it* 
Antiquities,  Biographies,  Geography,  and  Natural 
History,  with  Illusuations  and  Mnps.  Edited  by 
William  Smith,  LL.  D.  Price  Hi^  50«  Mailed 
on  receipt  of  price.  ABENTS  WANTED. 
JAN8EN,  McCLURG  A  CO., 

Publibherp,  Chicagvi. 


Pl*-affavit  and  Proflcahle  »napioT* 
ment.-  ''B'^auiifuH"  "CharralngP  *H>b,  how 
lovely!"  **WhKt  are  they  worth?  '  &c.  Such  ar* 
the  exclamations  by  those  who  see  ihe  large,  ele- 
gant New  Chrcmos  produced  by  the  Europeaa 
and  American  t  hiomo  Publishing  Co.  They  ar« 
ail  perleet  Gems  of  Art.  No  one  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  buy  when  seeing  the  Chromos.  yyuk- 
vassers,  .'^gents,'and  ladles  and  g^'niiemen  out  of 
employment,  will  And  this  the  best  opening  ever 
offered  to  make  money.  For  fUll  particulars  send 
stamp  for  conQdential  circular  AddreM  F. 
GLEASON  A  CO.,  788  Washington  Ptn^et,  Boitoo. 
Mass.   ^^ 


isi" 
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GPAnilATF  iC-'GOi  Of  t'Ol.'CATION 


"^"i  BHKMWH,  tm  moK, 
AU6221956 
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